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DRAWING  AN  OVERDRAFT 

ON  THE  BANK  OF  LIFE. 


Late  Hours*  Fagged,  Unnatural  Excitement, 
Breathing  Impure  Air»  too  Bich  Food,  Aieoholle 
Drink,  Gouty,  Bheumatie,  and  other  Blood 
Poisons,  Fevers,  Feverish  Colds  with  high 
temperature  and  quick  pulse.  Throat  Irrita- 
tion, Influenza,  Sleeplessness,  Worry,  BUious- 
ness.  Sick  Headache,  Skin  Eruptions,  Pimples 
on  the  Faee,  Want  of  Appetite,  Sourness  of 
Stomach,  &e.    Use 

ENO'S    *  FRUIT    SALT.' 

It  is   Pleasant,  Soothing,   Coolingf   Health-Giving, 
Refreshing,  and  Invigorating. 

NO  FAMILY  SHOULD  BB  WITHOUT  IT. 

IT  PREVEITS  DIARRIICA,  AID  REMOfES  IT  II  TIE  EARLY  STAKS. 

FROM  the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  NEIL,  Holy  Trinity  Church,  North  Shields.— 
••  Dear  Sir,— Aa  an  illustration  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  BNO'8  •  FRUIT  SALT/ 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  yoa  particulars  of  the  case  of  one  of  my  friends.  His  whole 
life  was  clouded  by  the  want  of  vigorous  health,  and  slug^nsh  liver  and  bilious  headache  so 
affected  him  that  be  was  obliged  to  live  upon  only  a  few  articles  of  diet,  and  to  be  mo»<t 
sparing  in  their  use.  This,  while  it  probably  alleviated  his  sufferings,  did  nothing  in 
affecting  a  cure,  although  persevered  in  for  twenty-five  years,  and  also  consulting  very  eminent 
members  of  the  faculty.  By  the  use  of  your  simple  *  FRDIT  SALT,'  he  now  enjoys  vigorous 
health,  has  never  had  headache  or  conhtipation  since  he  commenced  it,  and  can  partake 
of  his  food  in  a  hearty  manner.  There  are  others  known  to  me  to  whom  your  remedy  has 
been  beneficial  in  various  kinds  of  complaints.  I  find  myself  that  it  makes  a  very  refresh- 
ing and  invigorating  drink. — I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  J.  W.  Neil.** 

SCARLET   FEVER,    PYEMIA,    ERYSIPELAS,    MEASLES,   GAN- 
GRENE, and  almost  every  mentionable  Disease *'  I  have  been  a  nurse  for  upwards 

of  ten  years,  and  in  that  time  have  nursed  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  pyaemia,  erysipelas,  measles, 
gangrene,  cancer,  and  almost  every  mentionable  disease.  During  the  whole  time  I  have 
not  been  ill  myself  for  a  single  day,  and  this  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  use  of 
ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT,'  which  has  kept  my  blood  in  a  pure  state.  I  recommend  it  to  all 
my  patients  during  convalescence.  Its  value  as  a  means  of  health  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
—A  Pbofbssional  Nubsb  (Qualified)." 

TJ^GYPT,  CAIRO.—"  Since  my  arrival  in  Egypt,  in  August  last,  I  have  on  three  octo- 
Aii  sions  been  attacked  by  fever.  On  the  first  occasion  I  lay  in  hospital  for  six  weeks. 
The  last  attacks  have  been  completely  repulsed  in  a  short  time  by  the  use  of  your  valuable 
*  FRUIT  SALT,'  to  which  I  owe  my  present  health  at  the  very  least,  if  not  my  life  itself. 
Heartfelt  gratitude  for  my  restoration  impels  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  already  over- 
whelming store  of  the  same,  and  in  so  doing  I  feel  that  I  am  but  obeying  the  dictates  of 
duty. — Believe  me,  Sir,  gratefully  yours,  A  Cobpobal,  19th  Hussars." 

The  value  of  ENO'S  ^ FRUIT  SALT'  cannot  be  told. 
Its  success  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa;  America,  and  Australia  proves  it, 

THERE  IS  NO  DOUBT  THAT  where  it  has  been  taken  In  the  earliest 
stages  of  a  disease,  it  has,  in  innumerable  instances,  PREVENTED  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  SERIOUS  ILLNESS. 


Wiihcvt  U  pou 


CAUTION.— ^«»»»<»'  «««*  Bottle,  amd  »ee  that  the  CapsuU  U  marktd  BA'0'8  *  FRUIT  SALT: 
■  hate  been  impotni  upon  bff  a  worthless  imUaiion,    J^reparfd  only  at 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  PATENT. 
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Old  Mr.  Tredgold. 

A    STORY    OF    IWO    SISTERS, 

By  Mks.  Oliphant. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

MR.  STURGEON  arrived  that  evening  with  all  his  accounts  and 
papers.  He  had  not  come,  indeed,  when  Lady  Somers  left 
her  sister  to  entertain  James  Stamford  and  joined  her  husband  in 
the  room  which  he  had  incontinently  turned  into  a  smoking-room, 
and  which  had  already  acquired  that  prevailing  odour  of  tobacco 
and  whiskey  for  which  Mr.  Tredgold's  house  had  hitherto  afforded 
no  refuge.  Stella  had  no  objection  to  these  odours.  She  told  her 
husband  that  she  had  '  scuttled '  in  order  to  leave  Kate  alone  with 
her  visitor.  *  For  that's  what  he  wants,  of  course,'  she  said.  '  And 
Kate  will  be  much  better  married.  For  one  thing,  with  your 
general  invitations  and  nonsense  she  might  take  it  into  her  head 
she  was  to  stay  here,  which  would  not  suit  my  plans  at  all.  I  can't 
bear  a  sister  aJways  in  the  house.' 

*  It  seems  hard,'  said  Sir  Charles,  *  that  you  should  take  all  her 
money  and  not  even  give  her  house  room.  I  think  it's  a  deuced 
bard  case.' 

*Bo8h!'  said  Stella;  *I  never  took  a  penny  of  her  money. 
Papa,  I  hope,  poor  old  man,  had  a  right  to  do  whatever  he  liked 
'  Copyright,  1895,  by  M,  0.  W.  Oliphant. 
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with  his  own.  She  had  it  all  her  own  way  for  seven  long  years. 
If  she  had  been  worth  her  salt  she  could  have  made  him  do  any- 
thing she  pleased  in  that  time.  We  used  to  rely  upon  that,  don't 
you  remember  ?  And  a  pretty  business  it  would  have  been  had 
we  had  nothing  better  to  trust  to.  But  he  never  meant  to  be 
hard  upon  Stella,  I  was  always  sure  of  that.  Poor  old  papa !  It 
was  nice  of  him  not  to  change  his  mind.  But  I  can't  see  that 
Katherine's  is  any  very  hard  case,  for  it  was  settled  like  this  from 
the  first.' 

*  A  wrong  thing  isn't  made  right  because  it's  been  settled  from 
the  very  first/  said  Sir  Charles  oracularly. 

*  Don't  be  a  fool,  Charlie.  Perhaps  you'd  like  me  to  give  it 
all  away  to  Kate  ?  It  is  a  good  thing  for  you  and  your  spoiled 
little  monkey  Job  that  I  am  not  such  an  idiot  as  that.' 

*\Ve  should  have  expected  our  share  had  she  had  it,'  said 
Somers  always  half  inaudibly  into  his  moustache. 

*  I  daresay.  But  how  difierent  was  that !  In  the  first  place, 
she  would  have  had  it  in  trust  for  me  ;  in  the  second  place,  we're 
a  family  and  she  is  a  single  person.  And  then  she  has  money  of 
her  own  ;  and  then,  at  the  end  of  all,  she's  Kate,  you  know,  and 
I ' 

'  You  are  Stella,'  he  cried,  with  a  big  laugh.  *  I  believe  you ; 
and,  by  Jove !  I  suppose  that's  the  only  argument  after  all ! ' 

Stella  took  this,  which  seemed  to  be  a  compliment,  very 
sedately.  *  Yes,*  she  said,  '  I  am  Stella ;  you  needn't  recommend 
Kate's  ways  to  me,  nor  mine  to  Kate ;  we've  always  been  different, 
and  we  always  will  be.  If  she  will  marry  this  man  it  will  save  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  We  might  make  her  a  nice  present — I 
shouldn't  object  to  that.  We  might  give  her  her  outfit :  some  of 
my  things  would  do  quite  nicely ;  they  are  as  good  as  new  and  of 
no  use  to  me ;  for  certainly,  whatever  happens,  we  shall  never  go 
to  that  beastly  place  again.' 

Sir  Charles  roared  forth  a  large  laugh,  overpowered  by  the 
joke,  though  he  was  not  without  a  touch  of  shame.  '  By  Jove  1 
Stella,  you  are  the  one ! '  he  cried. 

And  a  short  time  after  Mr.  Sturgeon  arrived.  He  had  a  great 
deal  of  business  to  do,  a  great  many  things  to  explain.  St«lla 
caught  with  the  hereditary  cleverness  her  father  had  discovered 
in  her  the  involutions  of  Mr.  Tredgold's  investments,  the  way  in 
which  he  had  worked  one  thing  by  means  of  or  even  agsanst 
another,  and  in  what  artful  ways  he  had  held  the  strings. 

*  Blessed  if  I  can  make  head  or  tail  of  it,'  said  Somers,  reduced 
to  partial  imbecility  by  his  effort  to  understand. 
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Bat  Stella  sat  eager  at  the  table  with  two  red  spots  on  her 
cheeks,  shuffling  the  papers  about  and  entering  into  everythiiig. 

'  I  should  like  to  work  it  aU  myself,  if  I  hadn't  other  things  to 
do/  she  said. 

*  And  excellently  weU  you  would  do  it/  said  the  lawyer  with 
8  bow. 

It  was  one  of  Stella's  usual  successes.  She  carried  everything 
before  her  wherever  she  went.  Mr.  Sturgeon  asked  punctiliously 
for  Miss  Tredgold,  but  he  felt  that  Kate  was  but  a  feeble  creature 
before  her  sister,  this  bright  being  bom  to  conquer  the  world. 

*  And  now,'  he  said,  *  Lady  Somers,  about  other  things.' 

^  What  things  ? '  cried  Stella.  '  So  far  as  I  know  there  are  no 
other  things.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  there  are  other  things.  There  are  some  that  you 
will  no  doubt  think  of  for  the  credit  of  your  father,  and  some  for 
your  own.  The  servants,  for  instance,  were  left  without  any 
remembrance.  They  are  old  faithful  servants.  I  have  heard  him 
say,  if  they  were  a  large  household  to  keep  up,  that  at  least  he  was 
never  cheated  of  a  penny  by  them.' 

'  That's  not  much  to  say,'  cried  SteUa ;  ^  anyone  who  took  care 
could  ensure  that.' 

<  Your  father  thought  it  was,  or  he  would  not  have  repeated  it 
80  often.  There  was  not  a  penny  for  the  servants,  not  even  for 
Harrison,  whose  care  was  beyond  praise — and  Mrs.  Sinmions,  and 
the  butler.  It  will  be  a  very  small  matter  to  give  them  a  hundred 
pounds  or  two  to  satisfy  them.' 

*  A  hundred  pounds ! '  cried  Stella.  *  Oh,  I  shouldn't  call  that 
a  small  matter !  It  is  quite  a  sum  of  money.  And  why  should 
they  want  hundreds  of  pounds  ?  They  have  had  good  wages,  and 
been  pampered  with  a  table  as  good  as  anything  we  should  think 
of  giving  to  ourselves.  Simmons  is  an  impertinent  old  woman. 
She's  given — I  mean,  I've  given  her  notice.  And  the  butler  the 
same.  As  for  Harrison,  to  hear  him  you  would  think  he  was 
papa's  physician  and  clergyman  and  everything  all  in  one.' 

*  He  did  a  very  great  deal  for  him,'  said  the  lawyer.  *  Then 
another  thing.  Lady  Somers,  your  uncle ' 

'  My  uncle !     I  never  had  an  uncle,'  cried  Stella  with  a  shriek. 

'But  there  is  such  a  person.  He  is  not  a  very  creditable 
relation.    Still  he  ought  not  to  be  left  to  starve.' 

'  I  never  heard  of  any  uncle !  Papa  never  spoke  of  anyone. 
He  said  he  had  no  relations,  except  some  far-off  cousins.  How 
ean  I  tell  that  this  is  not  some  old  imposition  trumped  up  for  the 
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eyes  upon  Mr.  Sturgeon,  said  with  some  solemnity,  *  You  wish  me 
then,  as  soon  as  I  have  got  over  the  first  wonder  of  it,  and  being 
so  glad  that  papa  had  forgiven  me,  to  go  right  in  his  face  and 
upset  his  last  will  ?  ' 

The  rectitude,  the  pathos,  the  high  feeling  that  were  in  Stella's 
voice  and  attitude  are  things  that  no  ordinary  pen  could  describe. 
Her  &ther's  old  executor  looked  at  her  startled.  He  took  off  his 
spectacles  to  see  her  more  clearly,  and  then  he  put  them  on  again. 
His  fiu!ulties  were  not  equal  to  this  sudden  strain  upon  them. 

^  It  would  not  be  upsetting  the  will,'  he  said. 

'  Would  it  not  ?  But  I  think  it  would.  Papa  says  a  certain 
thing  very  distinctly.  You  may  say  it  is  not  just.  Many  people 
are  turning  upon  me — as  if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it ! — and 
saying  it  is  unjust.  But  papa  made  all  his  money  himself,  I  sup- 
pose  ?  And  if  he  had  a  special  way  in  which  he  wished  to  spend 
it^  why  shouldn't  he  be  allowed  to  do  that  ?  It  is  not  any  vanity 
in  me  to  say  he  was  fondest  of  me,  Mr.  Sturgeon — everybody 
knew  he  was.' 

Mr.  Sturgeon  sat  silent,  revolving  many  things  in  his  mind* 
He  was  one  of  the  few  people  who  had  seen  old  Tredgold  after  his 
daughter's  flight ;  he  had  heard  him  say  with  the  calmest  conn* 
tenance,  and  his  hands  on  his  knees, '  Damn  them ! '  and  though 
he  was  an  attorney  and  old,  and  had  not  much  imagination,  a 
shiver  ran  through  Sturgeon's  mind,  if  not  through  his  body.  Was 
it  as  a  way  of  damning  her  that  the  old  fellow  had  let  all  this 
money  come  to  his  undutifiil  child  ? 

*  So  you  see,'  said  Stella  with  grave  triumph,  as  one  who  feels 
that  she  has  reasoned  well,  ^  I  am  tied  up  so  that  I  cannot  move. 
If  you  say.  Will  I  upset  papa's  will  ?  I  answer,  No,  not  for  all  th^ 
world !  He  says  it  quite  plain — there  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  he 
meant*  He  kept  it  by  him  for  years  and  never  changed  it,  though 
he  was  angry  with  me.  Therefore  I  cannot,  whom  he  has  trusted 
60  much  and  been  so  kind  to,  upset  his  will.  Oh,  no,  no !  If 
Katherine  will  accept  a  present,  well,  she  shall  have  a  present,' 
cried  Stella  with  a  great  air  of  magnanimity,  ^  but  I  will  do  nothing 
that  would  look  like  flying  in  the  face  of  papa.' 

*  By  Jove  I  she  is  right  there,  don't-ye-know,'  said  the  heavy 
dragoon,  looking  up  at  the  man  of  law,  with  great  pride  in  his 
clever  wife, 

*  I  suppose  she  is — in  a  kind  of  way,'  Mr.  Sturgeon  said.  He 
was  a  humiliated  man — he  was  beaten  even  in  argument.  He  did 
not  know  how  to  answer  this  little  sharp  woman  with  her  super* 
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ficial  logic.  It  was  old  Tredgold's  money ;  if  he  wanted  it  to  go 
in  a  particular  way,  why  should  his  will  be  gainsaid  ?  He  had 
wished  it  to  go  to  Stella,  he  had  remorselessly  cut  out  her  sister ; 
the  quick-witted  creature  had  the  adversary  at  a  disadvantage.  Old 
Tredgold  had  not  been  a  just  or  noble  man.  He  had  no  character 
or  credit  to  keep  up.  It  was  quite  likely  that  he  fully  intended 
to  produce  this  very  imbroglio,  and  to  make  both  his  daughters 
unhappy.  Not  that  Stella  would  make  herself  unhappy  or  disturb 
her  composure  with  feeling  over  the  subject.  She  was  standing 
against  the  big  chair  covered  with  red  velvet  in  which  old  Tred- 
gold used  to  sit.  Nobody  cared  about  that  chair  or  had  any 
associations  with  it ;  it  had  been  pushed  out  of  the  way  because  it 
was  so  big,  and  the  mass  of  its  red  cover  threw  up  the  figure  of 
Stella  before  it  with  her  black  dress  and  her  fair  crisped  hair. 
She  was  triumphant,  full  of  energy  and  spirit,  a  princess  come 
into  her  kingdom,  not  a  new  heir  troubled  with  the  responsibilities 
of  inheritance.  It  would  not  disturb  her  that  Kaiherine  should 
have  nothing,  that  poor  old  Bob  Tredgold  should  starve.  She  was 
quite  strong  enough  to  put  her  foot  on  both  and  never  feel  a  pang. 

*  I  am  perhaps  going  beyond  my  instructions,'  Mr.  Sturgeon 
said.  '  Your  sister  Katherine  is  a  proud  young  woman,  my  Lady 
Stella — I  mean  my  Lady  Somers ;  I  doubt  if  she  will  receive 
presents  even  from  you.  Your  father's  will  is  a  very  wicked  will. 
I  remarked  that  to  him  when  he  made  it  first.  I  was  thankful  to 
believe  he  had  felt  it  to  be  so  after  your  ladyship  ran  away.  Then 
I  believed  the  thing  would  be  reversed  and  Miss  Katherine  would 
have  had  all ;  and  I  knew  what  her  intentions  were  in  that  case. 
It  was  only  natural,  knowing  that  you  were  two  sisters,  to  suppose 
that  you  would  probably  act  in  some  degree  alike.' 

*Not  for  people  who  know  us,  Mr.  Sturgeon,'  said  Stella. 
^  Kate  and  I  never  did  anything  alike  all  our  days.  I  may  not  be 
as  good  as  Kate  in  some  things,  but  I  am  stronger  than  she  is  in 
being  determined  to  stick  by  what  is  right.  I  would  not  interfere 
with  papa's  will  for  all  the  world !  I  should  think  it  would  bring 
a  curse  on  me.  I  have  got  children  of  my  own,  and  that  makes 
me  go  much  deeper  into  things  than  an  unmarried  young  woman 
like  Kate  can  be  supposed  to  do.  Fancy  Charlie,  om*  boy,  turning 
on  us  and  saying,  You  made  mincemeat  of  grandpapa's  wiU,  why 
should  I  mind  about  yours  ?  That  is  what  I  could  not  look  forward 
to — it  would  make  me  perfectly  wretched,'  Stella  said.  She  stood 
up,  every  inch  of  her  height,  with  her  head  tossed  back  full  of 
matronly  and  motherly  importance;  but  the  force  of  the  situation 
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was  a  little  broken  by  a  mnffled  roar  of  laughter  from  Sir  Charles^ 
who  said — 

*  60  it,  Stella !  You're  going  to  be  the  death  of  me/  under 
his  breath. 

^  My  husband  laughs/  said  Lady  Somers  with  dignity,  'because 
our  boy  is  a  very  little  boy,  and  it  strikes  him  as  absurd ;  but  this 
is  precisely  the  moment  when  the  mind  receives  its  most  deep 
impressions.  I  would  not  tamper  with  dear  papa's  will  if  even 
th««  was  no  other  reason,  because  it  would  be  such  a  fearfully 
bad  example  for  my  boy*' 

*  I  waive  the  question,!  waive  the  question,'  cried  Mr.  Sturgeon. 
'  I  will  talk  it  over  with  the  other  executor ;  but  in  the  meantime 
I  hope  you  will  reconsider  what  you  have  said  on  the  other  sub- 
ject.    There's  the  servants  and  there  is  poor  old  Bob.' 

*  Oh,  the  servants !  As  they're  leaving,  and  a  good  riddance, 
give  them  fifty  pounds  each  and  be  done  with  them,'  Stella  said. 

^AndBobTredgold?' 

'  I  never  heard  of  that  person ;  I  don't  believe  in  him.  I  think 
you  have  been  taken  in  by  some  wretched  impostor.' 

*Not  likely,'  said  Mr.  Sturgeon.  *I  have  known  him,  poor 
fellow,  from  a  boy,  and  a  more  promising  boy  I  can  tell  you  than 
any  other  of  his  name.  He  is  a  poor  enough  wretch  now.  You 
can  have  him  here,  if  you  like,  and  judge  of  him  for  yourself.' 

'  Stella,'  said  Sir  Charles,  pulling  his  wife's  dress. 

'  Oh,  Charlie,  let  me  alone  with  your  silly  suggestions.  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Sturgeon  has  been  taken  in.    I  am  sure  that  papa ' 

'  Look  here,'  said  the  husband,  '  don't  be  a  little  fool.  I'm  not 
going  to  stand  a  drunken  old  b^ist  coming  here  saying  he's  my 
wife's  relation.  Settle  what  he  wants  and  be  done.  It's  not  my 
affair  ?  Oh,  yes,  some  things  are  my  affair.  Settle  it  here^  I  say. 
Mr.  Sturgeon,  she's  ready  to  settle  whatever  you  say.' 

Sir  Charles  had  his  wife's  wrist  in  his  hand.  She  was  far 
cleverer  than  he  was  and  much  more  steady  and  pertinacious,  but 
when  she  got  into  that  grip  Stella  knew  there  was  no  more  to  be 
said.  Thus  she  bought  off  the  powers  of  Nemesis,  had  there  been 
any  chance  of  their  being  put  in  motion  against  her ;  and  there 
was  no  farther  question  of  setting  the  worst  of  examples  to  Job 
by  upsetting  his  grand&ther's  will.  Stella  religiously  watched 
over  Mr.  Tredgold's  fortune  and  kept  every  penny  of  it  to  herself 
bom  that  day. 

'  And  do  you  think  of  building  that  cottage.  Miss  Katherine, 
80  your  father  suggested  ? '  Mr.  Sturgeon  asked  as  he  rose  from 
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the  dinner  at  which  he  had  been  entertained,  Lady  Somers  making 
herself  very  agreeable  to  him  and  throwing  a  great  deal  of  dust 
into  his  eyes.  He  was  going  back  to  town  by  the  last  train,  and 
he  had  just  risen  to  go  away.  Katherine  had  been  as  silent  as 
Stella  was  gay.  She  had  not  shown  well,  the  old  lawyer  was 
obliged  to  admit,  in  comparison  with  her  sister,  the  effect  no 
doubt  of  having  lived  all  her  life  at  Sliplin  and  never  having  seen 
the  great  world,  besides  that  of  being  altogether  duller,  dimmer 
than  Stella.  She  was  a  little  startled  when  he  spoke  to  her,  and 
for  a  moment  did  not  seem  to  understand  what  was  being  said. 

'Oh,  the  cottage!  I  don't  think  I  can  afford  it.  No,  Mr. 
Sturgeon,'  she  said  at  length. 

^  Then  I  have  a  good  opportunity  of  selling  the  bit  of  land  for 
you,'  he  said.  *  There  is  a  new  railway  station  wanted,  and  this 
is  the  very  spot  that  will  be  most  suitable.  I  can  make  an 
excellent  bargain  if  you  put  it  in  my  hands.' 

*  There ! '  cried  Stella,  holding  up  a  lively  finger,  *  I  told  you ! 
It  is  always  Kate  that  has  the  luck  among  us  all ! ' 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 


Katherine  scarcely  heard  what  Stamford  said  to  her  after  that 
astounding  speech  about  his  little  child.  She  rose  to  her  feet  as 
if  it  had  touched  some  sudden  spring  in  her ;  though  she  could 
no  more  have  told  why  than  she  could  have  told  what  it  was  that 
made  her  head  giddy  and  her  heart  beat.  She  had  a  momentary 
sense  that  she  had  been  insulted ;  but  that  too  was  so  utterly 
unreasonable  that  she  could  not  explain  her  conduct  to  herself  by 
it,  any  more  than  by  any  other  rule.  She  did  not  know  how  she 
managed  to  get  out  of  the  room,  on  what  pretext,  by  what  excuse 
to  the  astonished  visitor,  whose  look  alone  she  saw  in  her  mind 
afterwards,  startled  and  disturbed,  with  the  eyelids  puckered  over 
his  eyes.  He  had  been  conscious,  too,  that  she  had  received  a 
shock ;  but  he  had  not  been  aware,  any  more  than  she  was,  what 
he  had  done  to  produce  this  impression  upon  her. 

She  ran  upstairs  to  her  own  room,  and  concealed  herself  there 
in  the  gathering  twilight,  in  the  darkest  comer,  as  if  somebody 
might  come  to  look  for  her.  There  had  been  a  great  many 
thoughts  in  that  room  through  these  long  years — ^thoughts  that, 
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perhaps,  were  sometimes  impatient,  occasionally  pathetic,  con- 
scious oif  the  passing  of  her  youth  from  her,  and  that  there  had 
been  little  in  it  that  was  like  the  youth  of  other  women.  To 
be  sure,  she  might  have  married  had  she  been  so  minded,  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  chief  thing  in  a  young  woman's  life ;  but 
that  had  not  counted  for  very  much  in  Katherine's.  There  had 
been  one  bit  of  visionary  romance,  only  one,  and  such  a  little  one ! 
but  it  had  sufficed  to  make  a  sort  of  shining,  as  of  a  dream,  over 
her  horizon.  It  had  never  come  nearer  than  the  horizon ;  it  had 
been  a  glimmer  of  colour,  of  light,  of  poetry,  and  the  unknown. 
It  had  never  been  anything,  she  said  to  herself,  with  emphasis, 
putting  her  foot  down  firmly  on  the  ground,  with  a  &int  sound  of 
purpose  and  meaning — never-^  anything !  She  was  the  most 
desperate  fool  in  the  world  to  feel  herself  insulted,  to  feel  as  if 
he  had  struck  her  in  the  &ce  when  he  spoke  of  his  little  child. 
Why  should  he  not  have  a  little  child  like  any  other  man,  and  a 
kind  wife  waiting  for  him,  amid  all  the  brightness  of  a  home  ? 
Why  not  ?  Why  not  ?  There  was  no  reason  in  the  world.  The 
effect  it  produced  upon  her  was  absurd  in  the  last  degree.  It  was 
an  effect  of  surprise,  of  sudden  disillusion.  She  was  not  prepared 
for  that  disclosure.  This  was  the  only  way  in  which  she  could 
account  for  the  ridiculous  impression  made  upon  her  mind  by 
these  few  words. 

She  had  so  much  to  do  accounting  to  herself  for  this,  that  it 
was  not  for  a  long  time  that  she  came  to  imagine  what  he  would 
think  of  her  sudden  start  and  flight.  What  could  he  think  of  it  ? 
Could  he  think  she  was  disappointed,  that  she  had  been  building 
hopes  upon  his  return  ?  But  that  was  one  of  the  thoughts  that 
tend  to  nuuiness,  and  have  to  be  crushed  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  mind.  She  tried  not  to  think  of  him  at  all,  to  get  rid  of  the 
impression  which  he  had  made  on  her.  Certainly  he  had  not 
meant  to  insult  her,  certainly  it  was  no  blow  in  the  face.  There 
had  been  some  foolish  sort  of  talk  before — she  could  not  recall  it 
to  mind  now — something  that  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
his  position,  or  hers,  or  that  of  anyone  in  the  world,  which  pro- 
bably was  only  to  pass  the  time;  and  then  he  had  begun  to  speak 
to  her  about  his  child.  How  natural  to  speak  about  his  child ! 
probably  with  the  intention  of  securing  her  as  a  friend  for  his 
child — she  who  had  been  a  playmate  of  his  own  childhood.  If 
she  had  not  been  so  ridiculous  she  would  have  heard  of  the  poor 
little  thing  brought  from  India  (like  little  Job,  but  that  was 
scar^Iy  an  endearing  comparison)  to  be  left  (done  among  strangers* 
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Poor  little  thing !  probably  he  T^anted  her  to  be  kind  to  it,  to  be 
a  friend  to  it — how  natural  that  idea  was ! — ^his  own  playfellow, 
the  girl  whom  he  had  read  Dante  with  in  those  days.  But  why, 
why  did  he  recall  those  days  ?  It  was  that  that  made  her  feel — 
when  he  began  immediately  after  to  speak  of  his  child — as  if  he 
had  given  her  a  blow  in  the  face, 

Katherine  went  down  to  dinner  as  if  she  were  a  visitor  in  the 
house.  She  passed  the  nursery  door,  standing  wide  open,  with 
the  baby  making  a  great  whiteness  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
Job  watching  like  an  ill-tempered  little  dog,  ready  to  rush  out 
with  a  snarl  and  bite  at  any  passer-by  whom  he  disliked ;  and  her 
sister's  door,  where  Stella's  voice  was  audible  high  and  gay,  some- 
times addressing  her  maid,  sometimes  in  a  heightened  tone  her 
husband,  in  his  dressing-room  at  the  other  side.  They  were  the 
proprietors  of  the  place,  not  Katherine.  She  knew  that  very  well, 
and  wondered  at  herself  that  she  should  still  be  here,  and  had 
made  no  other  provision  for  her  loneliness.  She  was  a  guest — 
a  guest  on  suflFerance— one  who  bad  not  even  been  invited. 
William,  the  soldier-servant,  was  in  possession  of  the  hall.  He 
opened  the  door  for  her  with  a  respectful  tolerance.  She  was 
missus's  sister  to  William.  In  the  drawing-room  was  Mr.  Sturgeon, 
who  rose  as  she  entered  from  the  side  of  the  fire.  He  was  going  back 
by  the  train  immediately  after  dinner,  and  was  in  his  old-fiBLshioned 
professional  dress,  a  long  black  coat  and  large  black  tie.  One 
looked  for  a  visionary  bag  of  papers  at  his  feet  or  in  his  bands. 
His  influence  had  a  soothing  effect  upon  Katherine ;  it  brought 
her  back  to  the  practical.  He  told  her  what  he  had  been  able  to 
do — to  get  gratuities  for  the  servants,  and  a  pension,  such  as  it 
was,  for  poor  old  Bob  Tredgold.  '  It  will  keep  him  in  comfort  if 
he  can  be  kept  off  the  drink,'  he  said.  All  this  brought  her  out 
of  herself,  yet  at  the  same  time  increased  the  sense  in  her  of  two 
selves,  one  very  much  interested  in  all  these  inconsiderable 
arrangements,  the  other  standing  by  looking  on.  ^But  about 
your  affairs.  Miss  Katherine,  not  a  thing  could  I  do,*  Mr.  Sturgeon 
was  beginning,  when  happUy  Sir  Charles  came  downstairs. 

'  So  much  the  better ;  my  affairs  have  nothing  to  do  with  my 
sister,'  Katherine  said  hastily.  And,  indeed,  it  was  plain  neither 
they  nor  any  other  intrusive  affairs  had  much  to  do  with  Stella 
when  she  came  in  radiant,  the  blackness  of  her  dress  making  the 
whiteness  of  her  arms  and  throat  almost  too  dazzling.  She  came 
in  with  her  head  held  high,  with  a  swing  and  movement  of  her 
figure  which  embodied  the  supremacy  she  felt.     She  understood 
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now  Iier  own  importance,  her  own  greatness.  It  was  her  natural 
position,  of  which  she  had  been  defrauded  for  some  time  without 
ever  giving  up  her  pretensions  to  it;  but  now  there  was  no  further 
possibility  of  any  mistake. 

As  I  have  already  related  the  concluding  incident  of  this  party 
it  is  unnecessary  now  to  go  through  its  details.  But  when  Mr, 
Sturgeon  had  gone  to  his  train  and  Sir  Charles  to  the  smoking- 
room  (though  not  without  an  invitation  to  the  ladies  to  accompany 
him)  Stella  suddenly  took  her  sister  by  the  waist,  and  drew  her 
dose.  '  Well  ? '  she  said,  in  her  cheerful  high  tones,  ^  have  you 
anything  to  tell  me,  Kate  ? ' 

*To  tell  you,  Stella?  I  don't  know  what  I  can  tell  you — you 
know  the  house  as  well  as  I  do — and  as  you  are  going  to  have 
new  servants ' 

'  Oh !  if  you  think  it  is  anything  about  the  house,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  I  shall  keep  up  the  house,  it's  rococo  to  such 
a  d^ree — and  all  about  it — the  very  gardens  are  rococo.' 

*  It  suits  you  very  well,  however,'  Katherine  said.  '  All  this 
gilding  seems  appropriate,  like  a  frame  to  a  picture.' 

*  Do  you  think  so  ? '  said  Stella,  looking  at  herself  in  the  great 
mirror  over  the  mantelpiece  with  a  certain  fondness.  It  was  nice 
to  be  able  to  see  yourself  like  that  wherever  you  turned,  from 
head  to  foot.  '  But  that  is  not  in  the  least  what  I  was  thinking 
of,'  she  said;  Hell  me  about  yourself.  Haven't  you  something 
very  particular  to  tell  me — something  about  your  own  self? ' 

Katherine  was  surprised,  yet  but  dimly  surprised,  not  enough 
to  cause  her  any  emotion.  Her  heart  had  become  as  still  as  a 
stone. 

*  No,'  she  said ;  *  I  have  nothing  particular  to  tell  you.  I  will 
leave  The  Cliff  when  you  like — is  that  what  you  mean  ?  I  have 
not  as  yet  made  any  plans,  but  as  soon  as  you  wish  it ' 

*0h,  as  for  that,'  said  Stella,  'we  shall  be  going  ourselves. 
Charlie  wants  me  to  go  to  his  horrid  old  place  to  see  what  can  be 
done  to  it,  and  we  shall  stay  in  town  for  a  little.  Town  is  town, 
don't  you  know,  after  you've  been  in  India,  even  at  the  dullest 
time  of  the  year.  But  these  old  wretches  of  servants  will  have  to 
stay  out  their  month,  I  suppose,  and  if  you  like  to  stay  while 
they're  here — of  course,  they  think  a  great  deal  more  of  you 
than  of  me.  It  will  be  in  order  as  long  as  they  are  here.  After, 
I  cannot  answer  for  things.  We  may  shut  up  the  house,  or  we 
may  let  it.  It  should  bring  in  a  fine  rent,  with  the  view  and  all 
that.    But  I  have  not  settled  yet  what  I  am  going  to  do.' 
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'My  plans  then,'  said  Katherine,  faintly  smiling,  'will  b^ 
settled  before  yours,  though  I  have  not  taken  any  step  as  yet.' 

'That's  just  what  I  want  to  know,'  cried  Stella,  Hhat  is 
what  I  was  asking !  Surely  there's  nothing  come  between  you 
and  me,  Kate,  that  would  keep  you  £ix)m  telling  me?  As  for 
papa's  win,  that  was  his  doing,  not  mine.  I  cannot  go  against  it, 
whatever  anybody  says — I  can't,  indeed !  It's  a  matter  of  con- 
science with  me  to  do  whatever  he  wished,  now  he  is  dead.     I 

didn't  when  he  was  living,  and  that  is  just  the  reason  why ^ 

Stella  shut  her  mouth  tight,  that  no  breath  of  inconsistency 
might  ever  come  from  it.  Then  once  more  putting  her  hand  on 
Katherine's  waist,  and  inclining  towards  her:  'Tell  me  what  has 
happened ;  do  tell  me,  Kate ! ' 

'  But  nothing  has  happened,  Stella.' 

'  Nothing !  That's  impossible.  I  left  you  alone  with  him  on 
purpose.  I  saw  it  was  on  his  very  lips,  bursting  to  get  it  out ; 
and  he  gave  me  such  a  look— Oh,  why  can't  you  fade  away? 
— which  isn't  a  look  I'm  accustomed  to.  And  I  don't  believe 
nothing  has  happened.  Why,  he  came  here  for  that  very  purpose ! 
Do  you  think  he  wanted  to  see  me  or  Charlie  ?  He  was  always 
a  person  of  very  bad  taste,'  Stella  said  with  a  laugh.  '  He  was 
always  your  own,  Kate.  Come !  don't  bear  any  malice  about  the 
will  or  that — but  tell.' 

*  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  tell.  Mr.  Stamford  told  me 
about  his  child  whom  he  has  brought  home.' 

'  Yes,  that  was  to  rouse  your  pity.  He  thought  as  you  are  one 
of  the  self-sacrificing  people  the  idea  of  a  baby  to  take  care  of — 

though  it  is  not  a  baby  now — it's  about  as  old  as  Job .     The 

mother  died  when  it  was  bom,  you  know,  a  poor  little  weakly 
thing.  Did  I  never  tell  you  when  I  wrote  ?  It  must  have  gone 
out  of  my  head,  for  I  knew  all  about  it,  the  wedding  and  every- 
thing. How  odd  I  didn't  tell  you.  I  suppose  you  had  thought 
that  he  had  been  wearing  the  willow  for  you,  my  dear,  all  this 
time ! ' 

*  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  what  I  thought — or  if 
I  thought  at  all  on  the  subject,'  said  Katherine,  with,  as  she  felt,  a 
little  of  the  stiflFness  of  dignity  injured,  which  is  always  ludicrous 
to  a  looker-on. 

'  I'll  be  sworn  you  did,'  cried  Stella,  with  a  pealing  laugh. 
'  Oh,  no,  my  dear,  there's  no  such  example  now.  And,  Kate,  you 
are  old  enough  to  know  better — you  should  not  be  such  a  goose 
at  your  age.    The  pian  has  done  very  well,  he's  got  an  excellent 
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appointment,  and  they  say  he'll  be  a  member  of  Council  before  he 
dies.  Think  what  a  thing  for  you  with  your  small  income !  The 
pension  alone  is  worth  the  trouble.  A  member  of  Council's  widow 
has — ^wby,  she  has  thousands  a  year !  If  it  were  only  for  that, 
you  will  be  a  very  silly  girl,  Kate,  if  you  send  James  Stamford 
away.' 

'  Is  it  not  time  you  joined  your  husband  in  the  smoking-room, 
Stella  ?  You  must  have  a  great  deal  to  talk  about.  And  I  am 
going  to  bed.' 

*  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,'  Stella  cried,  *  you  want  to  get 
rid  of  me  and  my  common-sense  view.  That  is  always  how  it 
happens.  People  think  I  am  pretty  and  so  forth,  but  they  give 
me  no  credit  for  common-sense.  Now  that's  just  my  quality. 
Look  here,  Kate.  What  will  you  be  as  an  unmarried  woman  with 
your  income  ?  Why,  nobody !  You  will  not  be  so  well  off  as  the 
old  cats.  If  you  and  your  maid  can  live  on  it,  that's  all ;  you  will 
be  of  no  consequence.  I  hear  there's  a  doctor  who  was  after  you 
very  furiously  for  a  time,  and  would  have  you  still  if  you  would 
hold  up  your  little  finger.  But  James  Stamford  would  be  far 
better.  The  position  is  better  in  every  way — and  think  of  the 
widow's  pension !  why  it  is  one  of  the  prizes  which  anyone  might 
be  pleased  to  go  in  for.  Kate,  if  you  marry  you  may  do  very  well 
yet.  Mind  my  words — but  if  you're  obstinate  and  go  in  for  &ds 
and  turn  your  back  on  the  world,  and  imagine  that  you  are 
going  to  continue  a  x>€r6on  of  importance  on  three  hundred  a 
year ' 

'  I  assure  you,  Stella,  I  have  no  such  thought.' 

'  What  then — to  be  nobody?  Do  you  think  you  will  like  to 
be  nobody,  Kate,  after  all  the  respect  that's  been  paid  to  you,  and 
at  the  h^  of  a  large  house,  and  carriages  at  your  command,  and 
all  that — to  drop  down  to  be  Miss  Tredgold,  the  old  maid  in 
lodgings  with  one  woman  servant  ?  Oh,  I  know  you  well  enough 
for  that.  You  will  not  like  it,  you  will  hate  it.  Marry  one  of 
them,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  If  you  have  a  preference  I  am  sure  I 
don't  object  to  that.  But  marry  one  of  them,  James  Stamford 
for  choice !  or  else,  mark  my  words,  Kate  Tredgold,  you  will  regret 
it  all  your  life.' 

Katherine  got  free  at  last,  with  a  laugh  on  her  lips  at  the 
solemnity  of  her  sister's  address.  If  Stella  had  only  known  how 
little  her  common-sense  meant,  or  the  extreme  seriousness  of  these 
views  with  which  she  endeavoured  to  move  a  mind  so  different 
from  her  own !    Lady  Somers  went  off  full  of  the  importance  of 
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the  question,  to  discuss  it  over  again  with  her  husband,  WhoSd 
sense  of  humour  was  greatly  tickled  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
pension  which  James  Stamford's  widow  might  have  if  he  were 
made  member  of  Council  was  an  important  matter  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  while  Katherine  went  back  again  to  her  room, 
passing  once  more  the  nursery  door  where  Job  lay  nervously  half 
awake,  calling  out  a  dreary  *  Zat  oo,  fader  ? '  as  her  step  sounded 
upon  the  corridor.  But  &he  had  no  time  to  think  of  little  Job  in 
the  midst  of  this  darkness  of  her  own  life.  '  What  does  it  matter 
to  me,  what  does  it  matter  to  me  ? '  she  kept  sajing  to  herself  as 
she  went  along — ^and  yet  it  mattered  so  much,  it  made  so  great  a 
change !  If  she  had  never  seen  James  Stamford  again  it  would 
not  have  mattered,  indeed ;  but  thus  suddenly  to  find  out  that 
while  she  had  been  making  of  him  the  one  little  rainbow  in  her 
sky — ^had  enshrined  him  as  something  far  more  than  any  actual 
lover,  the  very  image  of  love  itself  and  fidelity,  he  had  been  the 
lover,  the  husband  of  another  woman,  had  gone  through  all  the 
circle  of  emotion,  had  a  child  to  remind  him  for  ever  of  what  had 
been.  Katherine,  on  her  side,  had  nothing  save  the  bitter  sense 
of  an  illusion  fled.  It  was  not  anybody's  fault.  The  man  had 
done  nothing  he  had  not  a  perfect  right  to  do — the  secret  had 
not  been  kept  from  her  by  any  malice  or  evil  means — ^all  was 
quite  natural,  simple,  even  touching  and  sad.  She  ought  to  be 
sorry  for  him,  poor  fellow  !  She  was  in  a  manner  sorry  for  him — 
if  only  he  had  not  come  to  insult  her  with  words  that  could  have 
no  meaning,  words  repeated,  which  had  answered  before  with 
another  woman.  The  wrench  of  her  whole  nature  turning  away 
from  the  secret  thing  that  had  been  so  dear  to  her  was  more 
dreadful  than  any  convulsion.  She  had  cherished  it  in  her  very 
heart  of  hearts,  turned  to  it  when  she  was  weary,  consoled  her- 
self with  it  in  the  long,  long  endless  flatness  of  those  years  that 
were  past.  And  it  had  all  been  a  lie ;  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind,  nothing  to  fall  back  ui)on,  nothing  to  dream  of.  The  man 
had  not  loved  her,  he  had  loved  his  wife,  as  was  most  just  and 
right.  And  she  had  been  a  woman  voluntarily  deceived,  a 
dreamer,  a  creature  of  vanity,  attributing  to  herself  a  power 
which  she  had  never  possessed.  There  is  no  estimating  the 
keenness  of  mortified  pride  with  which  a  woman  makes  such  a 
discovery.  Her  thoughts  have  been  dwelling  on  him  with  a 
visionary  longing  which  is  not  painful,  which  is  sometimes  happi- 
ness enough  to  support  the  structure  of  a  life  for  years ;  but  his 
had  not  been  satisfied  with  this ;  the  chain  that  held  her  had 
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be^i  notlung  to  him ;  he  had  turned  to  other  consolations  and 
exhausted  them,  and  then  came  back.  The  woman's  instinct 
flong  him  from  her,  as  she  would  have  flung  some  evil  thing. 
She  wrenched  herself  away  twisting  her  very  heart  out  of  its 
socket;  that  which  had  been,  being  shattered  for  ever  by  this 
blpw,  could  be  no  more. 

There  was,  as  Stella  said,  no  common-sense  at  all  in  the  argu- 
ment, or  proper  appreciation  of  a  position  which,  taking  into  con- 
sideration everything,  inclusive  of  the  widow's  pension,  was  well 
worth  any  woman's  while. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  change  every  circumstance  of  your  life  when 
a  sudden  resolution  comes  upon  you  all  in  a  moment.  To  rest- 
less people  indeed  it  is  a  comfort  to  be  up  and  doing  at  once — but 
when  there  is  no  one  to  do  anything  for  but  yourself,  and  you 
have  never  done  anything  for  yourself  alone  in  all  your  life,  then 
it  is  very  hard  to  know  how  to  begin.  To  resolve  that  this  day, 
this  very  hour  you  wUl  arise  and  go ;  that  you  will  find  out  a  new 
shelter,  a  new  foundation  on  which,  if  not  to  build  a  house,  yet  to 
pitch  a  tent ;  to  transfer  yourself  and  everything  that  may  belong 
to  you  out  of  the  place  where  you  have  been  all  your  life,  where 
every  one  of  your  little  possessions  has  its  place  and  niche,  into 
another  cold  unknown  place  to  which  neither  you  nor  they  belong 
— how  could  anything  be  harder  than  that  ?  It  was  so  hard  that 
Katherine  did  not  do  it  for  day  after  day.  She  put  it  oflf  every 
morning  till  to-morrow.  You  may  think  that,  with  her  pride,  to 
be  an  undesired  visitor  in  her  sister's  house  would  have  been  in- 
supportable to  her.  But  she  did  not  feel  as  if  she  had  any  pride. 
She  felt  that  she  could  support  anything  better  than  the  first  step 
out  into  the  cold,  the  decision  where  she  was  to  go. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  Somers,  always  tranquilly 
pursuing  their  own  way,  and  put  out  in  their  reckoning  by  no 
one,  were  the  first  to  make  that  change.  Sir  Charles  made  an 
expedition  to  his  own  old  house  of  which  all  the  Somers  were  so 
proud,  and  found  that  it  could  not  only  be  made  (by  the  spending 
of  sixty  thousand  a  year  in  it)  a  very  grand  old  house,  but  that 
even  now  it  was  in  very  tolerable  order  and  could  receive  his 
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family  whenever  the  family  chose  to  inhabit  it  When  he  had 
Se  tHs  discovery  he  was,  it  was  only  natnral,  very  anxious  to 
rt  ^^  t,aW/as  far  as  was  possible  what  was  very  nearly  hjB 
Squ/contribntionto  the  femily  funds  ^«'^^,^'!i 
Sy  in  order  that  fires  might  be  lighted  and  servants  obtoned, 
b^tt^  still  October  when  the  party  which  had  arnv^  from 
the  irr^^efte  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  departed  agam 
in  som^tlS  of  the  same  order,  the  ayah  more  cold,  f^f  Pear^n 
L^^S  -for  though  the  latter  had  Lady  Somers'  old  rm^e 
STerC^ss^on.  aUer  rv^e  of  much  g^t.r  importance 
: J^Tinher  care  and  her  responsibiUties  instead  of  lessenmg 
Tre'Ir^^   r^^d  B«--lyt>e  said  even  that  Stelkwasmor* 

r  !w  Sm  when  she  arrived,  the  centre  of  all  ferewells  and 
"^ITSsiTraC  Docks ;  fo^  she  had  beUeved  then  in  good 
SfunT^'st^^Bte  did  now.  and  she  had  never  felt  herself 
? -^iSed  Sir  Charles  himself  was  the  member  of  the  party 
"X^^t^^^^^-  There  was  no  embarrassment  about  mm 
low  Tdoubt  of  that  luck  in  which  Stella  was  so  confident  He 
vr^«,,hf«l  Mb  luck  from  time  to  time  in  his  hfe,  but  he  did  so 
,  t^^  ^<Sed  down  little  Job  on  his  shoulder  from  the 
no  ^^'^9,^\2l^t^.  old  chap.'  he  said,  'youll  have  to  give 
"^"^r  X^  now^dl^  a  gLleman.  Take  off  your  hat  to 
up  your  'J^rTiie  a^  If  you  kick  111  twist  one  of  those 
SueCo^    H^>^  You'fe  going  home  to  Sommers  and 

^°tb":rn?anr-'to  make  to  this  astounding  addr«« ;  he 
trie^  to  wScbut  found  his  feet  held  fast  inapair  of  strong  hands 
IntflTkle  boy.' he  said,  trying  the  statement  which  had 
Alwavs  hitherto  been  so  effectual. 

•So  you  are.  old  chap;  but  you're  the  young  master  at 
Sommers  S> '  «dd  the  father,  who  had  now  a  different  meamng 
SXmm^d  upon  that  very  broad  breast  ^  well  as  he  ^uld 
VT,  JTlUtle  imnrisoned  heels,  but  he  was  not  monarch  of  all  he 
^th  I'" '^"f^^.y^ood-bye  Kate,'  Sir  Charles  said.  '  Stay  as 
surveyed  ^  before     G^by^        Summers  as  soon  as  you  wiU. 

r^'iirr  tC  »<i  I  -Bl^  you  were  going  to  Hve  with  us  for 
good^d  an-but  you  and  your  sister  know  your  own  ways 

^'V^ood-bye.  Charles.    I  shall  always  feel  that  you  have  been 

'''''.Oh  Wnd!'  he  cried,  'but  I'm  only  Stella's  husband,  don't 
you  knoV,  and  I  have  to  learn  my  place.' 
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'  Grood-bye,  Kate/  cried  Stella,  coming  out  with  all  her  little 
jingle  of  bracelets,  buttoning  her  black  gloves.  *  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  glad  to  get  us  out  of  the  way  for  a  bit  to  get  your  packing 
done,  and  clear  out  all  your  cupboards  and  things.  You'll  let  me 
know  when  you  decide  where  you're  going,  and  keep  that  old 
vnretch  Simmons  in  order,  and  don't  give  her  too  flaming  a 
character.  You'll  be  sending  them  all  oflf  with  characters  as  long 
as  my  arm,  as  if  they  were  a  set  of  angels.  Mind  you  have  proper 
dinners,  and  don't  sink  into  tea  as  ladies  do  when  they're  alone. 
Good-bye,  dear.'  Stella  kissed  her  sister  with  every  appearance  of 
aflFection.  She  held  her  by  the  shoulders  for  a  moment  and  looked 
into  her  eyes.  '  Now,  Kate,  no  nonsense !  Take  the  good  the  Gods 
provide  you — don't  be  a  silly,  neglecting  your  own  interest.  At 
your  age  you  really  ought  to  take  a  common-sense  view.' 

Kate  stood  at  what  had  been  so  long  her  own  door  and  watched 
them  all  going  away — Pearson  and  the  soldier  in  the  very 
brougham  in  which  Stella  had  driven  to  the  yacht  on  the  night  of 
her  elopement.  That  and  the  old  landau  had  got  shabby  chiefly 
for  want  of  use  in  these  long  years.  The  baby,  now  so  rosy, 
crowed  in  the  arms  of  the  dark  nurge,  and  Sir  Charles  held  his  hat 
in  his  hand  till  he  was  almost  out  of  sight.  He  was  the  only  one 
who  had  felt  for  her  a  little,  who  had  given  her  an  honest  if  in- 
effectual sympathy.  She  felt  almost  grateful  to  him  as  he  dis- 
appeared. And  now  to  think  this  strange  chapter  in  her  existence 
was  over  and  could  never  come  again !  Few,  very  few  people  in 
the  world  could  have  gone  through  such  an  experience — to  have 
everything  taken  from  you,  and  yet  to  have  as  yet  given  up 
nothing.  She  seemed  to  herself  a  shadow  as  she  stood  at  that 
familiar  door.  She  had  lived  more  or  less  naturally  as  her  sister's 
dependent  for  the  last  week  or  two ;  the  position  had  not  galled 
her ;  in  her  desolation  she  might  have  gone  on  and  on,  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  coming  to  a  decision.  But  Stella  was  not  one  of  the 
aimless  people  who  were  afraid  of  making  decisions,  and  no  doubt 
Stella  was  right.  When  a  thing  has  to  be  done  it  is  better  that 
it  should  be  done,  not  kept  on  continually  hanging  over  one. 
Stella  had  energy  enough  to  make  up  half  a  dozen  people's  minds 
for  them.  *  Get  us  out  of  the  way  for  a  bit  to  get  your  packing 
done* — these  were  the  words  of  the  lease  on  which  Katherine 
held  this  house,  very  succinctly  set  down.    .   ^  . 

•   This  was  a  curious  interval  which  was  jiist  over,  in  many  ways! 
Katherine's  relation  to  Stella  had  changed* strangely  ;  it  was  the 
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younger  sister  now  who  was  the  prudent  chaperon,  looking  after 
the  other's  interests — and  other  relationships  had  changed  too. 
The  sight  of  James  Stamford  coming  and  going,  who  was  con- 
stantly asked  to  dinner  and  ao  constantly  thrown  in  her  way,  but 
whom  Katherine,  put  on  her  mettle,  had  become  as  clever  to 
avoid  as  Stella  was  to  throw  them  together,  was  the  most  anxious 
experience.  It  had  done  her  good  to  see  him  so  often  without 
seeing  him,  so  to  spe  ik.  It  made  her  aware  of  various  things 
which  she  had  not  remarked  in  him  before.  Altogether  this  little 
episode  in  life  had  enlarged  her  horizon.  She  had  found  out  many 
things — or,  rather,  she  had  found  out  the  insignificance  of  many 
things  that  had  bulked  large  in  her  vision  before.  She  went  up 
and  down  the  house  and  it  felt  empty,  as  it  never  had  felt  in  the 
old  time  when  there  was  nobody  in  it.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it 
had  never  been  empty  till  now,  when  the  children,  though  they 
were  not  winning  children,  and  Stella,  though  she  was  so  far  from 
being  a  perfect  person,  had  gone.  There  was  no  sound  or  mean- 
ing left  in  it ;  it  was  an  echoing  and  empty  place.  It  was  rococo, 
as  Stella  said ;  a  place  made  to  display  wealth,  with  no  real  beauty 
in  it.  It  had  never  been  a  home,  as  other  people  know  homes. 
And  now  all  the  faint  recollections  which  had  hung  about  it  of  her 
own  girlhood  and  of  Stella's  were  somehow  obliterated.  Old  Mr. 
Tredgold  and  his  daughters  were  swept  away.  It  was  a  house 
belonging  to  the  Somers,  who  had  just  come  back  from  India ;  it 
looked  dreadfully  forlorn  and  empty  now  they  had  gone  away,  and 
bare  also — a  place  that  would  be  sold  or  let  in  all  probability  to  the 
first  comer.  Katherine  shivered  at  the  disorder  of  aU  the  rooms 
upstairs,  with  their  doors  widely  open  and  all  the  signs  of  depar- 
ture about.  The  household  would  always  be  careless,  perhaps, 
under  Stella's  sway.  There  was  the  look  of  a  desecrated  place,  of 
a  house  in  which  nothing  more  could  be  private,  nothing  sacred, 
in  the  air  of  its  emptiness,  with  all  those  doors  fiung  open  to  the 
wall. 

She  was  called  downstairs  again,  however,  and  had  no  time  to 
indulge  these  fancies — and  glancing  out  at  a  window  saw  the 
familiar  Midge  standing  before  the  door ;  the  voices  of  the  ladies 
talking  both  together  were  audible  before  she  had  reached  the 
stairs. 

*  Gone  away  ?  Yes,  Harrison,  we  met  them  all — quite  a  pro- 
cession— as  we  came  driving  up ;  and  did  you  see  that  dear  baby, 
Euth  Mildmay,  kissing  its  httle  fat  hand  ? ' 
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*  I  never  thought  they  would  make  much  of  a  stay/  said  Miss 
Mildmay ;  *  didn't  suit,  you  may  be  sure ;  and  mark  my  words, 
Jane  Shanks ' 

*  How's  Miss  ICatherine  ?  Miss  Katherine,  poor  dear,  must 
feel  quite  dull  left  alone  by  herself,'  said  Mrs.  Shanks,  not  waiting 
to  waste  any  words. 

*  I  should  have  felt  duller  the  other  way,'  said  the  other  voice, 
audibly  moving  into  the  drawing-room.  Then  Katherine  was 
received  by  one  after  another  once  more  in  a  long  embrace. 

*  You  dear ! '  Mrs.  Shanks  said — and  Miss  Mildmay  held  her 
by  the  shoulders  as  if  to  impart  a  firmness  which  she  felt  to  be 
wanting. 

*  Now,  Katherine,  here  you  are  on  your  own  footing  at  last.* 
*Am   I?      It   doesn't  feel  like  a  very  solid   footing,'   said 

Katherine  with  a  faint  laugh. 

*  I  never  thought,'  said  Mrs.  Shanks,  *  that  Stella  would  stay.' 

*  It  is  I  that  have  been  telling  you  all  the  time,  Jane  Shanks, 
that  she  would  not  stay.  Why  should  she  stay  among  all  the 
people  who  know  exactly  how  she's  got  it  and  everything  about 
it  ?     And  the  shameful  behaviour ' 

*Now,'  said  Katherine,  'there  must  not  be  a  word  against 
Stella.  Don't  you  know  Stella  is  Stella,  whatever  happens  ?  And 
there  is  no  shameful  behaviour.  If  she  had  tried  to  force  half 
her  fortune  upon  me,  do  you  think  I  should  have  taken  it  ?  You 
know  better  than  that,  whatever  you  say.' 

*Look  here — this  is  what  I  call  shameful  behaviour,'  cried 
Miss  Mildmay,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand. 

The  gilded  drawing-room  with  all  its  finery  was  turned  upside 
down,  the  curiosities  carried  oflf — some  of  them  to  be  sold,  some 
of  them,  that  met  with  Stella's  approval,  to  Sommers.  The  screen 
with  which  Katherine  had  once  made  a  comer  for  herself  in  the 
big  room  lay  on  the  floor  half  covered  with  sheets  of  paper,  being 
packed;  a  number  of  the  pictures  had  been  taken  from  the  walls. 
The  room,  which  required  to  be  very  well  kept  and  cared  for  to 
have  its  due  effect,  was  squalid  and  miserable,  like  a  beggar 
attired  in  robes  of  faded  finery.  Katherine  had  not  observed  the 
havoc  that  had  been  wrought.  She  looked  round,  unconsciously 
following  the  movement  of  Miss  Mildmay's  hand,  and  this  sudden 
shock  did  what  nothing  had  done  yet.  It  was  sudden  and  un- 
looked  for,  and  struck  like  a  blow.  She  fell  into  a  sudden  out- 
burst of  tears. 

C2 
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*  This  is  what  I  call  shameful  behaviour,'  Miss  Mildmay  said 
again,  'and  Katherine,  my  poor  child,  I  cannot  bear,  for  one,  that 
you  should  be  called  on  to  live  in  the  middle  of  this  for  a  single 
day.' 

*  Oh,  what  does  it  matter?'  cried  Katherine,  with  a  laugh  that 
was  half  hysterical,  through  her  tears.  *  Why  should  it  be  kept 
up  when,  perhaps,  they  are  not  coming  back  to  it  ?  And  why 
shouldn't  they  get  the  advantage  of  things  which  are  pretty 
things  and  are  their  own?  I  might  have  thought  that  screen 
was  mine — for  I  had  grown  fond  of  it — and  carried  it  away  with 
my  things,  which  clearly  I  should  have  had  no  right  to  do,  had 
not  Stella  seen  to  it.  Stella,  you  know,  is  a  very  clever  girl — 
she  always  was,  but  more  than  ever,'  she  said,  the  laugh  getting 
the  mastery.  It  certainly  was  very  quick,  very  smart  of  Lady 
Somers  to  take  the  first  step,  which  Katherine  certainly  never 
would  have  had  decision  enough  to  do. 

'You  ought  to  be  up  with  her  in  another  way,'  said  Miss 
Mildmay.  'Katherine,  there's  a  very  important  afiair,  we  all 
know,  waiting  for  you  to  decide.' 

'  And  oh,  my  dear,  how  can  you  hesitate?'  said  Mrs.  Shanks, 
taking  her  hand. 

*It  is  quite  easy  to  know  why  she  hesitates.  When  a  girl 
marries  at  twenty,  as  you  did,  Jane  Shanks,  it's  plain  sailing — 
two  young  fools  together  and  not  a  thought  between  them.  But 
I  know  Katherine's  mind.  I've  known  James  Stamford,  man  and 
boy,  the  last  twenty  years.  He's  not  a  Solomon,  but  as  men  go 
he's  a  good  sort  of  man.' 

*  Oh,  Euth  Mildmay,  that's  poor  praise  !  You  should  see  him 
with  that  poor  little  boy  of  his.  It's  beautiful ! '  cried  Mrs.  Shanks 
with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

*  You've  spoilt  it  all,  you '  Miss  Mildmay  said  in  a  fierce 

whisper  in  her  friend's  ear. 

*  Why  should  I  have  spoilt  it  all  ?  Katherine  has  excellent 
sense,  we  all  know ;  the  poor  man  married — ^men  always  do  :  how 
can  they  help  it,  poor  creatures  ? — but  as  little  harm  was  done  as 
could  be  done,  for  she  died  so  very  soon,  poor  young  thing.' 

Katherine  by  this  time  was  perfectly  serene  and  smiling — too 
smiling  and  too  serene. 

'  Katherine,'  said  Miss  Mildmay,  *  if  you  hear  the  one  side  you 
should  hear  the  other.  This  poor  fellow,  James  Stamford,  came 
to  Jane  Shanks  and  me  before  he  went  back  to  India  the  last 
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time.  He  had  met  70a  on  the  train  or  somewhere.  He  said  he 
most  see  yon  whatever  happened.  I  told  Jane  Shanks  at  the 
time  she  was  meddling  with  other  people's  happiness/ 

*  Yon  were  as  bad  as  me,  Euth  Mildmay,'  murmured  the  other 
abashed. 

*  Well,  perhaps  I  was  as  bad.  It  was  the  time  when — ^when 
Dr.  Burnet  was  so  much  about,  and  we  hoped  that  perhaps—* 
And  when  he  asked  and  pressed  and  insisted  to  see  you,  that  were 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  your  poor  father's  illness ' 

*  We  told  him — we  told  the  poor  fellow — the  poor  victim — Oh, 
Buth  Mildmay,  I  don't  think  that  I  ever  approved.' 

'  Victim  is  nonsense,'  said  Miss  Mildmay  sharply ;  '  the  man's 
just  a  man,  no  better  and  no  worse.  We  told  him,  it's  true, 
Katherine,  that  the  doctor  was  there  night  and  day,  that  he 
spared  no  pains  about  your  poor  father  to  please  you — ^and  it 
would  be  a  dreadful  thing  to  break  it  all  up  and  to  take  you  from 
poor  Mr.  Tredgold's  bedside.' 

^  No  one  need  have  given  themselves  any  trouble  about  that,' 
said  Katherine,  very  pale ;  *  I  should  never  have  left  papa.' 

*  Well,  that  was  what  /  said,'  cried  Mrs.  Shanks. 

'So  you  see  it  was  we  who  sent  him  away.  Punish  us, 
Katherine,  don*t  punish  the  man.  You  should  have  seen  how  he 
went  away  I  Afterwards,  having  no  hope,  I  suppose,  and  seeing 
someone  that  he  thought  he  could  like,  and  wanting  a  home — 
and  a  femily — ^and  all  that ' 

*  Oh,'  cried  Mrs.  Shanks  with  fervour,  '  there  are  always  a 
hundred  apologies  for  a  man.'  Katherine  had  been  gradually 
recovering  herself  while  this  interchange  went  on. 

*  Now  let  us  say  no  more  about  Mr.  Stamford,'  she  cried  with 
a  sudden  movement.  '  Gome  into  the  morning  room,  it  is  not  in 
such  disorder  as  this,  and  there  we  can  sit  down  and  talk,  and 
you  can  give  me  your  advice.  I  must  decide  at  once  between 
these  two  lodgings,  now — oh,'  she  cried,  *  but  it  is  still  worse  here! ' 
The  morning  room,  the  young  ladies'  room  of  old,  had  many 
dainty  articles  of  furniture  in  it,  especially  an  old  piano  beautifully 
painted  with  an  art  which  is  now  reviving.  Sir  Charles  had  told 
his  wife  that  it  would  suit  exactly  with  the  old  furniture  of  his 
mother's  boudoir  at  Sommers,  and  with  Stella  to  think  was  to 
do.  The  workmen  had  at  that  moment  brought  the  box  in  which 
the  piano  was  to  travel,  and  filled  the  room,  coaxing  the  dainty 
instrument  into  the  rough  construction  of  boards  that  was  to  be 
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its  house.  Katherine  turned  her  visitors  away  with  a  wild  out- 
break of  laughter.  She  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks — all  the  men,  and  one  or  two  of  the  servants,  and  the  two 
ladies  standing  about  with  the  gravest  faces.  *0h,  Stella  is 
wonderful ! '  she  said. 

They  had  their  consultation  afterwards  in  that  grim  chamber 
which  had  been  Mr.  Tredgold's,  and  which  Somers  had  turned 
into  a  smoking-room.  It  was  the  only  place  undisturbed  where 
his  daughter,  thrown  oflF  by  him  upon  the  world,  could  consult 
with  her  friends  about  the  small  maidenly  abode  which  was  all 
she  could  aflford  henceforward.  The  visitors  were  full  of  advice, 
they  had  a  hundred  things  to  say;  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
Katherine's  mind  had  much  leisure  to  pay  attention  to  them. 
She  thought  she  saw  her  father  there,  sitting  in  his  big  chair  by 
the  table  in  which  his  will  was  found — the  will  he  had  kept  by 
him  for  years,  but  never  had  changed.  There  she  had  so  often 
seen  him  with  his  hands  folded,  his  countenance  serene,  saying 
'  Damn  them ! '  quite  simply  to  himself.  And  she,  whom  he 
had  never  cared  for  ?  Had  he  ever  cursed  her  too,  where  he  sat, 
without  animosity,  and  without  compunction  ?  She  was  very 
glad  when  the  ladies  had  said  everything  they  could  think  of, 
although  she  had  derived  but  little  benefit  by  it ;  and  following 
them  out  of  the  room  turned  the  key  sharply  in  the  door.  There 
was  nothing  there  at  least  which  anyone  could  wish  to  take 
away. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


Katherine  was  restless  that  afternoon ;  there  was  not  much  to 
delight  her  indoors,  or  any  place  where  she  could  find  refuge  and 
sit  down  and  rest,  or  read,  or  write,  or  occupy  herself  in  any 
natural  way,  unless  it  had  been  in  her  own  bedroom,  and  there 
Hannah  was  packing — a  process  which  promoted  comfort  as  little 
as  any  of  the  others.  This  condition  of  the  house  wounded  her 
to  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  A  few  days,  she  said  to  herself,  could 
have  made  no  diflference.  Stella  need  not  have  set  the  workmen 
!<}  work  until  the  house  at  least  was  empty.  It  was  a  poor  thing 
to  invite  her  sister  to  remain  and  then  to  make  her  home  un- 
inhabitable.    With  anxious  justice,  indeed,  she  reminded  herself 
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that  the  house  was  not  uninhabitable — ^that  she  might  still  live 
in  the  drawing-room  if  she  pleased,  after  the  screen  and  the 
pictures  and  the  curiosities  were  taken  away ;  or  in  the  morning- 
room,  though  the  piano  was  packed  in  a  rough  box;  but  yet, 
when  all  was  said,  it  was  not  generous  of  Stella.  She  had  no- 
where to  sit  down — nowhere  to  rest  the  sole  of  her  foot.  She 
went  out  at  last  to  the  walk  round  the  cli£f.  She  had  always 
been  fond  of  that,  the  only  one  in  the  family  who  cared  for  it. 
It  was  like  a  thread  upon  which  she  had  strung  so  many  recol- 
lections— that  time,  long  ago,  when  papa  had  sent  James  Stamford 
away,  and  the  many  times  when  Katherine,  still  so  young,  had 
felt  herself  ^  out  of  it '  beside  the  paramount  presence  of  Stella, 
and  had  retired  from  the  crowd  of  Stella's  adorers  to  gaze  out 
upon  the  view  and  comfort  herself  in  the  thought  that  she  had 
some  one  of  her  own  who  wanted  not  Stella,  but  Katherine.  And 
then  there  had  been  the  day  of  SteUa's  escapade,  and  then  of 
Stella's  elopement  alt  woven  round  and  round  about  the  famous 
'  view.'  Everything  in  her  life  was  associated  with  it.  That  blue 
sky,  that  shining  headland  with  the  watery  sun  picking  it  out 
like  a  cliff  of  gold,  the  great  vault  of  the  sky  circling  over  all,  the 
dim  horizon  far  away  lost  in  distance,  in  clouds  and  immeasurable 
circles  of  the  sea.  Just  now  a  little  white  sail  was  out  as  it  might 
have  been  that  fated  little  SteUaj  the  yacht  which  Mr.  Tredgold 
sold  after  her  last  escapade,  and  made  a  little  money  by,  to  his 
own  extreme  enjoyment.  Katherine  walked  up  and  down,  with 
her  eyes  travelling  over  the  familiar  prospect  on  which  they  had 
dwelt  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life.  She  was  very  lonely  and  for- 
lorn ;  her  heart  was  heavy  and  her  vitality  low,  she  scarcely  knew 
where  she  was  going  or  what  she  might  be  doing  to-morrow. 
The  future  was  to-morrow  to  her  as  it  is  to  a  child.  She  had  to 
make  up  her  mind  to  come  to  some  decision,  and  to-morrow  she 
must  carry  it  out. 

It  did  not  surprise  her  at  all,  on  turning  back  after  she  had 
been  there  for  some  time,  at  the  end  of  her  promenade  to  see  a 
figure  almost  by  her  side,  which  turned  out  to  be  that  of  Mr. 
Stamford.  She  was  not  surprised  to  see  him.  She  had  seen  him 
so  often,  they  were  quite  accustomed  to  meet.  She  spoke  to  him 
quite  in  a  friendly  tone,  without  any  start  or  alarm :  *  You  have 
come — ^to  see  the  last  of  them,  Mr.  Stamford?'  It  was  not  a 
particularly  appropriate  speech,  for  there  was  no  one  here  to  see 
the  last  of,  unless  it  had  been  Katherine  herself;  but  nevertheless 
these  were  the  words  that  came  to  her  Ups. 
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*  They  seem  to  have  gone  very  soon/  he  said,  which  was  not  a 
brilliant  remark  any  more  than  her  own. 

*  Immediately  after  lunch/  said  Katherine,  severely  practical, 
Hhat  they  might  get  home  in  good  time.  You  must  always 
make  certain  allowances  when  you  travel  with  young  children. 
But/  she  added,  with  a  sudden  rise  of  colour,  ^  I  should  not  attempt 
to  enlighten  you  on  that  subject.' 

'  I  certainly  know  what  it  is,'  he  said,  with  a  grave  face,  *  to 
consider  the  interests  of  a  little  child,' 

*  I  know,  I  know,'  cried  Katherine  with  sudden  compunction, 
'  I  should  not  have  said  that.' 

'  I  wish/  he  said,  *  that  you  would  allow  me  to  speak  to  you 
on  this  subject.  No,  it  is  not  on  this  subject.  I  tried  to  say 
what  was  in  my  heart  before,  but  either  you  would  not  listen,  or — 
I  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  you  that  cannot  be  said.  I  don't 
know  how.  If  I  could  but  convey  it  to  you  without  saying  it. 
It  is  only  just  to  me  that  you  should  know.  It  may  be  just— to 
another — that  it  should  not  be  said.' 

*Let  nothing  be  said,'  she  cried  anxiously;  'oh,  nothing — 
nothing !  Yet  only  one  thing  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me. 
That  time  we  met  on  the  railway— do  you  remember  ? ' 

*  Do  I  remember ! ' 

'Well;  I  wish  to  know  this  only  for  my  own  satisfiu^tion. 
Were  you  married  ihem^  ? ' 

She  stood  still  as  she  put  the  question  in  the  middle  of  the 
walk ;  but  she  did  not  look  at  him,  she  looked  out  to  sea. 

He  answered  her  only  after  a  pause  of  some  duration,  and  in 
a  voice  which  was  full  of  pain.  'Are  you  anxious,'  he  said, 
'  Katherine,  to  make  me  out  not  only  false  to  you,  but  false  to 
love  and  to  every  sentiment  in  the  world  ? ' 

*  I  beg  you  will  not  think,'  she  cried,  *  that  I  blame  you  for 
anything.  Oh,  no,  no  !  You  have  never  been  false  to  me.  There 
was  never  anything  between  us.  You  were  as  free  and  indepen- 
dent as  any  man  could  be.' 

'  Let  me  tell  you  then  as  far  as  I  can  what  happened.  I  came 
back  by  the  train  that  same  afternoon  when  you  said  you  were 
coming,  and  you  were  not  there.  I  hung  about  hoping  to  meet 
you.  Then  I  saw  our  two  old  friends  in  the  Terrace — and  they 
told  me  that  there  were  other  plans — that  the  doctor  was  very 
kind  to  your  father  for  your  sake,  and  that  you  were  likely ^ 

Katherine  waved  her  hand  with  great  vivacity  ;  she  stamped 
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her  foot  slightly  on  the  ground.  What  had  this  to  do  with  it  ? 
It  was  not  her  conduct  that  was  in  dispute,  but  his.  Her 
meaning  was  so  clear  in  her  &ce  without  words  that  he  stopped  as 
she  desired. 

•  I  went  back  to  India  very  much  cast  down.  I  was  without 
hope.  I  was  at  a  lonely  station  and  very  dreary.  I  tried  to  say 
the  other  day  how  strongly  I  believed  in  my  heart  that  it  was 
better  to  hope  for  the  best,  even  if  you  could  never  attain  it,  than 
to  try  to  get  a  kind  of  makeshift  happiness  with  a  second  best.' 

*Mr.  Stamford,'  cried  Katherine,  with  her  head  thrown  back 
and  her  eyes  glowing,  ^  from  anything  I  can  discern  you  are  about 
to  speak  of  a  lady  of  whom  I  know  nothing;  who  is  dead — 
which  sums  up  everything ;  and  whom  no  one  should  dare  to 
name,  you  above  all,  but  with  the  most  devout  respect.' 

He  looked  at  her  surprised,  and  then  bowed  his  head.  *  You 
are  right,  Miss  Katherine,'  he  said  ;  *  my  poor  little  wife,  it  would 
ill  become  me  to  speak  of  her  with  any  other  feeling.  I  told  you 
that  I  had  much  to  tell  you  which  could  not  be  said ' 

•  Let  it  remain  so  then,'  she  cried  with  a  tremble  of  excite- 
ment ;  '  why  should  it  be  discussed  between  you  and  me  ?  It  is 
no  concern  of  mine.' 

•  It's  a  great,  a  very  great  concern  of  mine.  Katherine,  I 
muflt  speak ;  this  is  the  first  time  in  which  I  have  ever  been  able 
to  speak  to  you,  to  tell  you  what  has  been  in  my  heart— oh,  not 
to-day  nor  yesterday — for  ten  long  years.'  She  interrupted  him 
again  with  the  impatient  gesture,  the  same  slight  stamp  on  the 
ground.  'Am  I  to  have  no  hearing,'  he  cried,  *  not  even  to  be 
allowed  to  tell  you,  the  first  and  only  time  that  I  have  had  the 
chance?' 

Katherine  cleared  her  throat  a  great  many  times  before  she 
spoke.  *  I  will  tell  you  how  it  looks  from  my  point  of  view,*  she  said. 
'  I  used  to  come  out  here  many  a  time  after  you  went  away  first, 
when  we  were  told  that  papa  had  sent  you  away.  I  was  grateful  to 
yon.  I  thought  it  was  very,  very  fine  of  you  to  prefer  me  to  Stella ; 
afterwards  I  began  to  think  of  you  a  little  for  yourself.  The  time 
we  met  made  you  a  great  deal  more  real  to  me.  It  was  imagina- 
tion, but  I  thought  of  you  often  and  often  when  I  came  out  here 
and  walked  about  and  looked  at  the  view.  The  view  almost 
meant  you — it  was  very  vague,  but  it  made  me  happy,  and  I 
came  out  nearly  every  night.  That  is  nearly  ten  years  since,  too  ; 
it  was  nothing,  and  yet  it  was  the  chief  thing  I  had  to  keep  my  life 
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going  upon.  Finally  you  come  back,  and  the  first  thing  you 
have  to  say  to  me  is  to  explain  that,  though  you  like  me  still  and 
all  that,  you  have  been  married,  you  have  had  a  child,  and  another 
life  between  whiles.  Oh,  no,  no,  Mr.  Stamford,  that  cannot  be.* 
*  Katherine !  must  I  not  8ay  a  word  in  my  own  defence  ? ' 
'  There  is  no  defence,'  she  cried,  *  and  no  wrong.  I  am  only 
not  that  kind  of  woman.  I  am  very  sorry  for  you  and  the  poor 
little  child.  But  you  have  that,  it  is  a  great  deal.  And  I  have 
nothing — not  even  the  view.  I  am  bidding  farewell  to  the  view 
and  to  all  those  recollections.  It  is  good-bye,'  she  said,  waving 
her  hand  out  to  the  sea,  '  to  my  youth  as  well  as  to  the  cliff,  and 
to  all  my  visions  as  well  as  to  you.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Stamford, 
good-bye.  I  think  it  is  beginning  to  rain,  and  to-morrow  I  am 
going  away.' 

Was  this  the  conclusion?  Was  it  a  conclusion  at  all?  Next 
day  Katherine  certainly  did  go  away.  She  went  to  a  little  house 
at  some  distance  from  Sliplin — a  little  house  in  the  country,  half- 
choked  in  fallen  leaves,  where  she  had  thought  she  Uked  the 
rooms  and  the  prospect,  which  was  no  longer  that  of  the  bay  and 
the  headland,  but  of  what  we  call  a  home  landscape — green  fields 
and  tranquil  woods,  a  village  church  within  sight,  and  some  red- 
roofed  cottages.  Katherine's  rooms  were  on  the  upper  floor, 
therefore  not  quite  on  a  level  with  the  fallen  leaves.  It  was  a 
most  dignt  retirement  for  a  lady,  quite  the  place  for  Katherine, 
many  people  thought ;  not  like  rooms  in  a  town,  but  with  the 
privacy  of  her  own  garden  and  nobody  to  interfere  with  her. 
There  was  a  little  pony  carriage  in  which  she  could  drive  about, 
with  a  rough  pony  that  went  capitally,  quite  as  well  as  Mr.  Tred- 
gold's  horses,  growing  old  under  the  charge  of  the  old  coachman, 
who  never  was  in  a  hurry,  would  ever  go.  Lady  Jane,  who  approved 
so  highly,  was  anxious  to  take  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  Katherine. 
She  sent  the  landau  to  fetch  her  when,  in  the  first  week  of  her 
retirement,  Katherine  went  out  to  Shepwill  to  lunch.  But 
Katherine  preferred  the  pony  chaise.  She  said  her  rooms  were 
delightful,  and  the  pony  the  greatest  diversion.  The  only 
grievance  she  had,  she  declared,  was  that  there  was  nothing  to 
find  fault  with.  *  Now,  to  be  a  disinherited  person  and  to  have  no 
grievance,'  she  said,  '  is  very  hard.  I  don't  know  what  is  to 
become  of  me.'  Lady  Jane  took  this  in  some  unaccountable  way 
as  a  satirical  speech,  and  felt  aggrieved.     But  I  cannot  say  why. 
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It  is  a  great  art  to  know  when  to  stop  when  you  are  telling  a 
story — the  question  of  a  happy  or  a  not  happy  ending  rests  so 
much  on  that.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  superior  way  nowadays 
that  a  story  should  end  badly — first,  as  being  less  complete  (I 
suppose),  and,  second,  as  being  more  in  accord  with  truth.  The 
latter  I  doubt.  If  there  was  ever  any  ending  in  human  life  except 
the  final  one  of  all  (which  we  hope  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  an 
ending),  one  would  be  tempted  rather  to  say  that  there  are  not 
half  so  many  Uywrn  deforce  in  fiction  as  there  are  in  actual  life, 
and  that  the  very  commonest  thing  is  the  god  who  gets  out  of  the 
machine  to  help  the  actual  people  round  us  to  have  their  own  way. 
But  this  is  not  enough  for  the  highest  class  of  fiction,  and  I  am 
aware  that  a  hankering  after  a  good  end  is  a  vulgar  thing.  Now, 
the  good  ending  of  a  novel  means  generally  that  the  hero  and 
heroine  should  be  married  and  sent  off  with  blessings  upon  their 
wedding  tour.  What  am  I  to  say  ?  I  can  but  leave  this  question 
to  time  and  the  insight  of  the  reader.  If  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  a 
young  lady  to  be  married,  it  must  be  a  finer  thing  still  that  she 
should  have,  as  people  say,  two  strings  to  her  bow.  There  are  two 
men  who  would  gladly  marry  Katherine  within  her  reach,  ready 
to  take  up  the  handkerchief  should  she  drop  it  in  the  most 
maidenly  and  modest  way.  She  had  no  need  to  go  out  into  the 
world  to  look  for  them.  There  they  are — two  honest,  faithful 
men.  If  Katherine  marries  the  doctor,  James  Stamford  will  dis- 
appear (he  has  a  year's  furlough),  and  no  doubt  in  India  will 
marry  yet  another  wife  and  be  more  or  less  happy.  If  she  should 
marry  Stamford,  Dr.  Burnet  will  feel  it,  but  it  will  not  break  his 
heart.  And  then  the  two  who  make  up  their  minds  to  this  step 
wiU  live  happy — more  or  less — ever  after.  What  more  is  there  to 
be  said? 

I  think  that  few  people  quite  understand,  and  no  one  that  I 
know  of,  except  a  little  girl  here  and  there,  will  quite  sympathise 
with  the  effect  produced  upon  Katherine  by  her  discovery  of 
James  Stamford's  marriage.  They  think  her  jealous,  they  think 
her  ridiculous,  they  say  a  great  many  severe  things  about  common- 
sense.  A  man  in  James  Stamford's  position,  doing  so  well,  likely 
to  be  a  member  of  Council  before  he  dies,  with  a  pension  of 
thousands  for  his  widow — that  such  a  man  should  be  disdained 
because  he  had  married,  though  the  poor  little  wife  was  so  very 
discreet  and  died  so  soon,  what  could  be  more  absiu-d  ?  *  If  there 
bad  been  a  family  of  girls^^  Stella  said,  '  you  could  understand  it, 
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for  a  first  wife's  girls  ore  often  a  nuisance  to  a  woman.  But  one 
boy,  who  will  be  sent  out  into  the  world  directly  and  do  for  him- 
self and  trouble  nobody '     Stella,  however,  always  ends  by 

saying  that  she  never  did  understand  Katherine's  ways  and  never 
should,  did  she  live  a  hundred  years. 

This  is  what  Stella,  for  her  part,  is  extremely  well  inclined  to 
do.  Sommers  has  been  filled  with  all  the  modem  comforts,  and  it 
is  universally  allowed  to  be  a  beautiful  old  house,  fit  for  a  queen. 
Perhaps  its  present  mistress  does  not  altogether  appreciate  its  real 
beauties,  but  she  loves  the  size  of  it,  and  the  number  of  guests  it 
can  take  in,  and  the  capacity  of  the  hall  for  dances  and  entertain- 
ments of  all  kinds.  She  has,  too,  a  little  house  in  town — small, 
but  in  the  heart  of  everything — which  Stella  instinctively  and  by 
nature  is,  wherever  she  goes.  All  that  is  fiou^ilitated  by  the  posses- 
sion of  sixty  thousand  a  year,  yet  not  attained ;  for  there  are,  as 
everybody  knows,  many  people  with  a  great  deal  more  money  who 
beat  at  these  charmed  portals  of  society  and  for  whom  there  is  no 
answer,  till  perhaps  some  needy  lady  of  the  high  world  takes  them 
up.  But  Stella  wanted  no  needy  lady  of  quality.  She  scofied  at 
the  intervention  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Somers,  who  would,  if  she 
could,  have  patronised  old  Tredgold's  daughter ;  but  Lady  Somers' 
set  were  generally  old  cats  to  Stella,  and  she  owed  her  advance- 
ment solely  to  herself.  She  is  success  personified — in  her  house, 
in  her  dress,  in  society,  with  her  husband  and  all  her  friends. 
Little  whining  Job  was  perhaps  the  only  individual  of  all  her  sur- 
roundings who  retained  a  feeling  of  hostility  as  time  went  on 
against  young  Lady  Somers.  Her  sister  has  forgiven  her  freely, 
if  there  was  anything  to  forgive,  and  Sir  Charles  is  quite  aware 
that  he  has  nothing  to  forgive,  and  reposes  serenely  upon  that 
thought,  indifferent  to  flirtations,  that  are  light  as  air  and  mean 
nothing.  Lady  Somers  is  a  woman  upon  whose  stainless  name 
not  a  breath  of  malice  has  ever  been  blown,  but  Job  does  not  care 
for  his  mother.  It  is  a  pity,  though  it  does  not  disturb  her  much, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  the  reason — perhaps  because  she  branded 
him  in  his  infancy  with  the  name  which  sticks  to  him  still.  Such 
a  name  does  no  harm  in  these  days  of  nicknames,  but  it  has,  I 
believe,  always  rankled  in  the  boy's  heart. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  friendship  still  between 
Job  and  his  father,  and  he  does  not  dislike  his  aunt.  But  this  is 
looking  further  afield  than  our  story  calls  upon  us  to  look.  It  is 
impossible  that  Katherine  can  remain  very  long  in  that  half  rural, 
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half  suborban  cottage  in  the  environs  of  Sliplin,  with  no  diversion 
bnt  the  little  pony  carriage  and  the  visits  of  the  Midge  and  occa- 
sionally of  Lady  Jane.  The  piece  of  land  which  Mr.  Sturgeon 
sold  for  her  brought  in  a  pleasant  addition  to  her  income,  and 
she  would  have  liked  to  have  gone  abroad  and  to  have  done  many^ 
things  ;  but  what  can  be  done,  after  all,  by  a  lady  and  her  maid, 
even  upon  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  ? 


THE  END. 
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The  Sick  Nurse.' 

By  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Eichardson,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 


WHEN  I  was  originally  engaged,  a  great  many  years  ago,  in 
the  investigation  of  occupations  in  relation  to  disease,  I 
found  it  to  be  a  difficulty  to  specify  a  distinct  order  of  nurses,  as 
persons  engaged  in  one  particular  occupation.  The  occupations 
of  England  were,  therefore,  collected  into  seventy  classes,  leaving 
out,  as  a  distinct  set,  nurses  of  all  kinds.  At  this  moment  we  are 
more  definitely  placed ;  we  have  different  sets  of  nurses  to  con- 
sider— nurses,  I  mean,  as  a  distinct  class.  We  have  the  family 
nurse,  who  attends  at  our  hospitals  upon  members  of  both  sexes 
and  for  all  classes  of  disease;  we  have  the  same  kind  of  nurse 
almost  everywhere  in  our  households,  and  we  have  in  our  large 
institutions,  such  as  workhouses,  nurses  of  a  similar  description. 
In  some  institutions  we  have  male  nurses  who  attend  only  on 
members  of  their  own  sex ;  while,  connected  with  male  nurses,  we 
have  not  a  few  individuals  who  devote  their  whole  lives  to  the 
management  of  those  who  are  long  sick  from  different  causes,  and 
who  require  a  perpetual  attendance.  Lastly,  we  have  amongst 
nurses  specially  trained  nurses,  male  and  female,  as  may  be 
wanted,  who  minister  in  the  asylums  and  who  are  called  asylum 
attendants.  The  numerous  body  connected  with  this  latter  work 
has  been  most  neglected,  and  has  not  until  late  times,  through  the 
influences  of  Dr.  Walmsley,  received  that  benefit  of  public  fevour 
which  its  members  have  so  much  deserved.  There  is,  however, 
now  a  society  for  asylum  attendants — of  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  president — ^and  which  is  beginning  to  draw  up  a  series  of 
rules  that  shall  help  such  attendants  during  their  necessities, 
and  is,  indeed,  a  society  which  deserves  the  fullest  consideration. 

'  Delivered  on  February  II,  1896,  at  Grosvenor  House,  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Biddulph  in  the  chair. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  now  to  deal  with  all  these  classes  of  the 
nnrsing  community.  I  shall  treat  mainly  of  those  nurses  who 
perform  the  ordinary  duties  pertaining  to  them  in  connection  with 
the  sick  who  are  under  various  kinds  of  physical  diseases,  who  lie 
in  their  beds  in  their  own  homes  or  in  the  hospital  wards,  and 
who  demand  scrupulous  attention  in  order  that  they  may  pass 
through  their  diseases  with  proper  serenity,  proper  care,  and,  if  it  is 
possible,  proper  cure.  The  nurses  who  watch  these  sick  persons 
number  now  an  immense  multitude,  and  their  history  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  in  the  pages  of  civilisation. 

It  may  be  presumed  that,  from  the  earliest  days  of  medical 
science — which  means  the  earliest  days  in  which  diseases  of  man- 
kind were  subject  to  treatment — ^a  nurse  has  practically  been  as 
necessary  as  the  doctor.  It  is  true  that  amongst  the  fathers  of 
medicine  reference  is  not  often  made  to  the  nurses'  department, 
but  this  has  not  been,  I  think,  from  the  absence  of  the  nurse,  but 
from  the  circumstance  that  medicine  played  the  only  part  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  that  was  considered  of  great  importance. 
For  ages  the  sick  have  been  very  carefully  studied  by  the  learned 
professors  of  the  healing  art,  and  we  must  suppose  that — in  the 
absence  of  any  of  the  professors  of  it — someone,  who  must  for  the 
moment  be  called  subordinate,  has  been  employed  to  watch 
over  all  the  sufferings  and  calamities  that  occur  to  those  who 
have  fidlen  from  the  usual  standard  of  health.  But  it  is  only 
lately  that  we  have  commenced  to  nurse  the  sick  as  they  ought 
to  be  nursed  at  every  moment  of  their  lives  when  they  are 
unable  to  assist  themselves.  For  fifty  years  I  have  been  able 
feithfully  to  observe  the  surroundings  of  the  bedside.  In 
my  early  days  of  course  there  were  nurses,  and  every  hospital 
ward  had  its  staff  of  women  who  provided  the  necessities,  who 
made  the  beds,  cleaned  the  linen,  rolled  the  bandages,  carried 
the  plasters,  placed  the  patients  in  different  positions,  and,  in  the 
last  extremity,  lent  their  aid  in  carrying  out  the  most  sacred 
offices.  In  the  first  days  I  recall,  the  nurse  was  looked  upon  as 
quite  an  inferior  creature,  and  the  idea  of  such  women  as  Mrs. 
Gamp  was  the  prevailing  one  in  many  circles.  I  do  not  myself 
remember  any  such  women  as  Mrs.  Gamp  in  the  nursing  line. 
There  may  have  been  such  a  woman,  but  I  never  met  with  her. 
Even  in  the  worst  times  the  women  were  thoughtful,  tender,  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  skilful.  They  might  not  have  been,  and  were 
not,  perfect,  according  to  our  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  the  food 
they  had  to  present  was  often  cooked  indifferently,  and  was  indif- 
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ferently  selected  ;  they  also  supplied  food  indiflferently  and  they 
were  taught,  as  hundreds  of  the  doctors  were  too.  that  beer,  and 
wine,  and  strong  drink  were  things  to  be  chiefly  depended  upon ;  but 
they  were  women  still,  and  were  often  extremely  kind  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  administration.  I  am  old  enough  to  re- 
member when  there  was  no  such  an  agent  as  an  anaesthetic,  when 
ether  and  chloroform  and  ether  spray  were  unknown,  and  when 
every  patient  of  either  sex  and  of  any  age  was  taken  to  the  table 
to  be  placed  under  the  knife  of  the  skilful  operator,  knowing  that 
all  the  suffering  to  be  inflicted  must  be  bravely  borne.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  woman  nurse  was  a  prize ;  she  did  every- 
thing by  persuasion,  by  promise — nay,  I  may  say  by  affection — 
that  woman  could  do,  while  she  nobly  maintained  her  own  place 
without  fear  as  well  as  without  favour.  I  never  once  saw  a  woman 
nurse  faint  either  before,  during,  or  after  an  operation.  I  have 
seen  men  faint,  and  I  have  known  a  few  who  have  vacated  their 
professional  calling  because  they  did  not  feel  themselves  competent 
to  carry  out  its  details  in  the  way  required.  But  I  have  rarely 
seen  a  similar  weakness  expressed  by  women.  There  are  some,  of 
course,  who  have  objected  to  nursing  altogether,  as  there  are  men 
who  object  to  the  profession  of  medicine  altogether,  but  when 
once  she  has  taken  up  her  business  as  a  nurse  a  woman  stands 
quite  on  an  equality  with  men  in  all  the  duties  that  appertain 
to  her. 

It  is  right  for  me  to  say,  without  any  desire  to  speak  too 
warmly  in  praise  of  the  movement,  that  a  great  movement  did 
take  place  by  virtue  of  the  Crimean  War  when  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale  inaugurated  the  era  which  at  present  exists.  Miss 
Nightingale  did,  indeed,  lead  the  way  to  a  new  development  of 
nursing  staffs,  and  we  are  indebted  to  her,  and  ever  shcJl  be,  for 
the  circumspection  and  care  which  women  have  bestowed,  not  only 
on  the  orders  of  the  doctors  who  have  superintended  them  and  on 
the  rules  which  the  doctors  imperatively  laid  down,  but  on  all  mea- 
sures that  are  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  sick  themselves.  A 
school  of  nursing  commenced  when  Miss  Nightingale  had  fully 
accomplished  her  superintendence,  and  the  school  which  was  then 
formed  has  mercifully  extended  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world.  In  addition  to  these 
schools  of  nursing  having  become  accomplished  facts,  and  the 
profession  of  medicine  having  seen  the  importance  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  them,  such  schools  have  ever  been  felt  of  much  moment  and 
quality,  and  the  world,  since  the  days  when  it  found  that  nursing 
allies  were  obtainable,  is  grateful  and  gratified  with  the  fact. 
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I  thought  it  necessary,  as  a  man  of  long  experience,  to  record 
these  primary  truths  in  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  nursing 
faculty ;  and  now  I  proceed  to  touch  on  the  duties  which  belong 
to  nurses  everywhere,  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and 
the  provisions  which  ought  to  be  made  for  their  ultimate  protec- 
tion and  comfort, 

I.  The  Duties  and  Danoebs  of  the  Sick  Nurse. 

The  nurse  of  the  present  day,  who  is  considered  to  be  correctly 
trained  and  useful,  is  a  woman  of  a  special  cast,  both  as  regards 
age,  intellect,  and  power.  She  certainly  should  not  be  an  old 
woman,  and  should  be  ready  at  all  times  for  all  services  that  may 
be  demanded  of  her.  I  cast  my  eyes  round  whenever  I  go  to  the 
bedside  of  a  patient  in  award  or  a  private  house  to  see  the  quality 
of  the  nurse,  and  I  should  feel  doubtful  at  once  if  I  detected  an 
old,  or  in  any  way  defective,  person  nursing  the  case.  It  always 
occurs  to  me  that  the  nurse  in  attendance  should  not  much 
exceed  forty  years  of  age;  that— to  use  a  common  phrase — she 
should  be  good-looking  and  active ;  that  all  her  senses  should  be 
perfectly  acute ;  that  she  should  see  well,  hear  well,  and  touch 
well.  Not  a  word  should  be  spoken  which  she  cannot  understand ; 
not  a  change  should  take  place  that  she  cannot  see  or  even  fore- 
see, and  that  she  should  not  move  a  patient  except  in  a  manner 
that  would  show  she  is  apt  and  skilful  at  the  work.  She  should 
certainly  know  how  to  feed  a  patient  in  every  one  of  the  varia- 
bilities that  accompany  disease ;  she  should  know  the  right 
position  in  which  the  sick  person  should  be  placed  before  he  or 
she  attempts  to  swaUow ;  she  should  know  how  to  prepare  the 
food  so  that  the  temperature  of  it  should  not  be  in  any  way 
specially  distasteful ;  she  should  move  the  garments  and  bedclothes 
in  a  way  convenient  to  the  physician  or  surgeon,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  comfortable  to  the  patient ;  she  should  understand  the 
temperatures  of  sickrooms  and  wards,  and  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  governing  external  temperature,  so  that  the  room 
should  neither  be  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  that  draughts  be  not 
unduly  felt  or  even  perceived ;  she  should  be  conversant  with 
the  methods  of  taking  temperatures  of  the  body  itself,  whether 
from  the  mouth  or  from  the  skin  ;  she  should  know  how  to  keep 
the  body  warm,  altogether  or  in  parts ;  she  should  be  ready  at 
once  to  apply  warmth,  either  by  the  warm  bath  of  the  ordinary 
type  or  by  the  warm  air  bath  j  she  s^^ould  detect  any  changes  thqt 
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may  be  required  in  regard  to  breathing ;  she  should  be  able,  when 
it  is  necessary,  to  apply  a  bandage  equally  and  evenly  with  the 
proper  pressure  in  the  right  direction,  and  this,  whether  it  be  a 
limb  or  part  of  the  body,  the  abdomen,  or  chest ;  she  should  read 
the  expressions  of  patients,  and  detect  from  the  sounds  of  the 
voice  whether  there  is  an  improvement  or  a  failure  indicated  in 
that  direction ;  she  should  learn  the  expression  of  the  features, 
and  particularly  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  eyesight ;  should 
be  prepared  to  tell  the  doctor  all  about  the  state  of  the  secretions, 
the  qualities  of  the  breath,  the  condition  of  the  intestinal  dis- 
charges, the  conditions  of  the  bladder,  the  conditions  of  the  skin ; 
she  should  be  observant  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  sick 
from  day  to  day,  and,  in  the  worst  cases,  even  from  hour  to  hour ; 
she  should  be  precise  in  everything  that  relates  to  the  bed  and 
bedding  of  the  patient,  and  in  the  removal  of  all  obnoxious  things 
that  are  about  the  bed ;  and,  if  she  is  to  stand  at  the  very  head  of 
her  class,  she  should  be  educated  in  everything  that  relates  to 
disinfection.  She  should  herself  be  of  neat,  comely  aspect,  and 
never  be  in  the  slightest  degree  slovenly,  but  cleanly,  well-dressed, 
and  of  cheerful  mind  and  character. 

The  qualities  here  described  belong  to  the  modem  school  of 
nurses.  For  the  rules  that  lead  to  their  practice,  we  now  recognise 
and  teach  nurses  themselves  to  be  emulous  of  each  other  that 
they  may  be  of  first-rate  character.  We  doctors  have  to  deal  with 
them  regularly,  and  not  only  rejoice  in  their  attributes,  but  listen 
to  what  they  say  with  the  greatest  interest  and  desire.  We  like 
the  nurse  to  be  essentially  truthful,  and  learn  with  respect  that 
which  she  repeats  from  her  direct  observations. 

I  read  the  other  day  an  admirable  description  of  the  value  of 
the  word  of  the  nm-se  as  it  is  set  forth  by  Dr.  Joseph  Bell,  of 
Edinburgh— often  known  as  ^Sherlock  Holmes' — in  his  splendid 
work,  Boita  on  Surgery  for  Nurses^  and  this  is  what  he  says  as 
applicable  to  every  member  of  the  nursing  profession,  as  well  as 
to  every  other  walk  in  life :  *  Cultivate  absolute  accuracy  in 
observation  and  truthfulness  in  report.  As  John  Goodsir  used  to 
bay,  ''  Let  us  have  God's  truth  in  everything."  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  be  accurate  as  you  think,  but  it  is  at  all  times  of  great  im- 
portance. Temperatures,  for  example  :  if  you  forgot  to  take  One 
and  mark  it  down  on  chance  just  before  the  doctor  comes,  you 
may  be  deceiving  him  to  the  patient's  hurt ;  and  if  you  mark  on 
John's  chart,  which  is  nearly  normal,  the  105°  you  forgot  to  shake 
^i^wn  from  James'^J  armpit,  you  may  also  make  it  too  hot  vo^  twQ 
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senses  for  John,  nnless  the  staff-nurse  say,  **  Try  it  again."  Far 
better  to  say,  ''  I  don't  know/'  than  to  answer  at  random  when 
asked  about  some  symptom  you  might  have  noticed.  Inaccuracy 
is  venial  and  common  to  many  of  us ;  untruthfuhiess,  intentional 
inaccuracy,  is  a  moral  sin.' 

The  rules  above  glanced  at  pertain  to  every  case  of  disease 
amongst  the  young,  amongst  the  old,  amongst  the  rich,  amongst 
the  poor.  Perhaps  they  are  more  important  amongst  the  young 
and  poor  than  amongst  any  other  members  of  the  community, 
and  therefore  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  such  as  have 
to  carry  them  out.  They  all  imply,  under  any  circumstances,  a 
watchfbl,  clear  mind,  an  active,  pure  body. 

I  have  given  in  this  brief  outline  a  poor  sketch  of  the 
duties  of  the  modem  nurse,  but  sufficient  to  cast  over  the  whole 
an  ideal  of  her  life's  value.  I  have  said  that  it  is  important  that 
she  should  be  fresh,  good-looking,  and  active  for  her  duties, 
which  means  also  that  she  has  but  a  short  time  to  live  for  the 
performance  of  them.  This  is  quite  true,  and  we  are  bound  to 
put  the  nurse's  life  at  a  comparatively  low  figure.  The  value  of 
life  altogether,  that  is  to  say,  amongst  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity, is  not  what  it  should  be,  although  it  is  much  better  now 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  this  country.  In  1670  the  death  rate  of 
all  classes  amounted  per  thousand  to  80 ;  in  1681  it  amounted  to 
42 ;  in  1746  to  35 ;  in  1846  to  24  ;  in  1871  to  22  ;  and  in  1887 
to  19,  even  in  such  a  crowded  place  as  London,  while  in  some 
places  it  may  have  been  found  even  lower,  in  certain  classes 
of  society,  as  if  class  materially  modified  duration  of  life.  Still, 
we  want  even  the  best  of  these  figures  to  be  revised  by  sanita- 
tion, for  the  death  rate  altogether  is  too  high,  and  amongst 
nurses  it  is  certainly  considerably  more  than  it  is  amongst  some 
other  classes  of  the  community.  The  reasons  for  a  high  death 
rate  are  not  far  to  find ;  the  nurse  is  exposed  constantly  to  very 
hard  work ;  she  labours  often  from  ten  to  even  fifteen  hours  a 
day,  and  the  work  is  of  the  most  anxious  nature.  It  is  not  the 
ordinary  mechanical  work  of  doing  a  certain  thing  in  a  given 
time,  taking  meals  at  given  hours,  and  going  to  rest  in  a  sleep 
entirely  undisturbed,  without  anything  to  press  unduly  upon  the 
mind.  At  the  very  best  it  is  harassing  work ;  there  is  the  per- 
sistent observation  of  the  sick  which  is  going  on  ;  there  are  the 
little  constant  attentions  to  the  sick,  not  to  one  only  but  fre- 
auently  to  manv,  steadily  in  progress  \  there  are  all  the  whimsies 
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and  fancies,  as  well  as  the  hardships  of  sickness,  which  have  to  be 
met;  there  are  periods  when  one  patient  sleeps  while  another 
keeps  wide-awake ;  there  is  every  variety  of  question  that  teems 
from  the  mouth  of  the  sick,  and  is  expected  to  be  answered  by 
the  nurse;  there  is  the  anxiety  as  to  what  is  going  on  and 
what  is  to  be  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  the  keen  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  nurse  has  ever  before  seen  such  a  condition  as  that 
she  is  attending ;  there  are  the  hundred  little  questions  about 
food  drink,  and  medicine,  and  the  heat  or  cold  in  which  the 
sick  should  remain;  there  are  the  details  connected  with  the 
taking  of  the  patient's  own  bodily  temperature,  and  of  laying 
the  Iwdy  in  the  easiest  position  for  itself.  Each  one  of  these 
details  means  a  lesson  which  has  to  be  learned  over  and  over 
again,  has  to  be  applied  over  and  over  again,  and  which  calls  upon 
the  nurse  to  reply  in  such  a  staid  and  comfortable  state  of  mind, 
as  well  as  of  expression,  as  shall  create  no  serious  alarm. 

Then  there  is  the  visit  of  the  doctor,  who  is  persistent  in  his 
inquiries,  and  who  takes  the  greatest  pains  to  suggest  every  kind 
of  modification  in  respect  to  all  circumstances  that  may  be  con- 
ducive to  benefit  those  who  are  under  his  care,  which  directions 
must  be  faithfully  carried  out.  Lastly,  there  are  the  immense 
difficulties  connected  with  the  friends  of  the  sick,  who  naturally 
require  to  be  informed  on  every  point ;  who,  if  they  can  do  so,  ap- 
proach the  doctor  or  doctors  and  who  never  fail  to  approach  the 
nurse  to  make  every  inquiry  of  her ;  who  comment  upon  all  that 
the  doctor  does,  and  on  his  opinion ;  demand  particulars  of  all  he 
wished  her  to  do  and  to  ascertain  ;  and  who,  it  may  be,  even  to  an 
absurd  extent,  ask  what  means  sbe  has  for  carrying  out  the  best 
of  the  best. 

Persons  who  are  most  adapted  for  this  onerous  work,  who  have 
soimd  health  generally,  eat  well  and  enjoy  their  meals,  digest 
well,  and  whose  only  care  is  to  perform  every  duty  that  it  is 
possible  to  perform,  are,  under  trying  conditions,  subjected  to 
an  amount  of  labour  that  few  people  can  understand.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  what  is  physical  in  the  work,  but  that  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  strain  that  tells  upon  the  mind.  Many 
persons  are  inclined  to  think  that  all  work  is  represented  by 
physical  labour,  but  in  this  they  are  entirely  deceived,  although  it 
is  quite  true  that  physical  labour,  in  itself,  is  sufficiently  exhaust- 
ive and  there  is  unquestionably  a  close  relationship  between  the 
bodily  powers  and  the  powers  for  work.  I  mean  by  this  that 
there  is  unquestippably  a  certain  giveij  time  for  the  running 
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down,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  body  each  day ;  but  this  is  not 
what  ought  to  be  taken  solely  into  consideration,  because  mental 
strain  is,  after  all,  physical  work,  and  itself  wearies  and  even 
kills,  in  extreme  cases,  by  the  physical  labour  which  it  imposes. 
You  must  not,  therefore,  look  upon  the  life  of  a  nurse  as  any- 
thing less  than  a  laborious  life,  and  I  often  wonder,  as  I  move 
amongst  the  disabled,  how  many  nurses  are  to  be  seen  who,  day 
by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  are  going  through  the  very  acme  of 
physical  fatigue  owing  to  mental  strain  which  is  kept  so  actively 
alive. 

In  addition  to  the  evils  that  arise  from  mental  and  bodily 
exertion,  which  are  usually  combined,  and  are  always  combined  in 
the  nursing  woman,  there  is  the  danger  to  which  the  nurse  is 
exposed  by  the  presence  of  disease,  especially  when  the  disease 
takes  what  is  called  a  contagious  character.  Our  views  are  very 
different  now  from  what  they  were  on  this  subject  of  contagion,  and 
we  who  look  on  are  surprised  in  this  day  to  see  contagion  spread- 
ing by  or  through  the  nurse.  It  looks  at  first  sight  as  if  nurses 
were  specially  protected  in  regard  to  contagion,  for  it  is  quite 
true  that  some  nurses  go  through  risks  which  we  would  not  expect 
from  ordinary  people.  It  is  a  comparatively  rare  thing  to  see  a 
nurse  suffering  from  smallpox,  although  she  may  be  in  the  very 
heart  of  it ;  it  is  not  a  common  occurrence  for  a  nurse  to  be 
subject  to  consumption ;  she  rarely  falls  even  in  the  &ce  of  typhus 
fever,  and  it  is  very  many  years  now  since  I  knew  a  nurse  to 
become  a  victim  to  typhoid.  This  so  far  is  fortunate,  and  gives 
some  reason  for  the  idea  that  nurses  are  contagion-proof ;  but  when 
particular  provisions  cannot  be  made  for  their  protection,  they  suffer 
just  as  other  people  do.  For  example,  I  have  attended  nurses  who 
have  been  subjected  to  erysipelas,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping- 
cough,  tonsilitis,  diphtheria,  ophthalmia,  and  to  other  maladies 
placed  among  the  zymotic  forms  of  disease,  and  when  they  are 
once  attacked  there  is  really  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  them 
and  patients  of  the  general  class.  They  are  young,  they  are 
strong,  hopeful,  and  rarely  die  from  any  attack,  but  their  recovery 
is  slow ;  they  have  to  take  the  utmost  care  that  they  do  not  by 
their  bodies,  or  by  their  clothing,  carry  about  the  elements  of 
disease,  and  they  lose,  when  they  are  affected,  a  great  deal  of 
time  as  well  as  of  work.  I  think,  too,  they  always  are  prolonged 
aufferers,  in  a  sense,  to  the  exposures  to  which  they  have  beer 
subjected ;  they  are  themselves  more  scrupulous  th£m  they  were 
before ;  they  are  liable  to  recurrences  of  some  affections  which 
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come  more  than  once  in  life,  and  their  minds  are  not  always  so 
steady,  in  regard  to  the  sick,  as  they  were  before  the  time  when 
they  had  personally  no  experience  of  sickness.  We  have  to  take 
these  facts  into  account  in  every  one  of  oar  nurses,  and  we  have 
to  consider  whether  their  life  can  possibly  be  as  good  as  it  other- 
wise would  be  if  they  were  engaged  in  another  and  more  salubrious 
occupation. 

We  have  also  to  consider,  in  regard  to  the  family  nurse 
specially,  all  the  surroundings  in  which  the  nurse  is  immersed, 
quite  irrespectively  of  what  occurs  between  her  patients,  their 
doctors,  or  their  friends.  The  sick-room  or  the  sick-ward  is  in- 
variably and  inevitably  less  cheerful  than  the  ordinary  room  of  the 
private  habitation  or  the  outdoor  life,  in  which  things  are  com- 
paratively lively,  and  the  air  comparatively  pure.  The  nurse  gets 
accustomed  to  the  sick-room  or  the  ward,  but  it  is  not  that  kind 
of  custom  which  leads  to  sanitary  success.  The  air  is  heavy  and 
often  requires  to  be  changed,  and  the  habits  of  patients  are  not 
uniformly  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  at  every  moment  cheerful. 
There  are  times,  too,  when  the  nurse  is  put  to  the  severest  test ; 
she  may  have  to  attend,  and  indeed  has  to  attend,  on  those  who 
are  not  simply  sick,  but  are  sinking  into  dissolution  j  she  has  to 
see  that  these  are  to  the  very  last  properly  disposed  of;  she  may 
have  to  take  part  in  the  insi)ection  of  their  remains ;  and  however 
soon  she  may  learn  these  duties,  and  however  much  she  may 
become  accustomed  to  them,  she  never  loses  them ;  they  keep  by 
her  side,  and  they  are  ever  coming  up  before  her  when  she  least 
expects  them,  and  often  when  there  is  no  occasion  that  they 
should  be  expected.  I  have  known  more  than  one  young  woman 
who  after  trial  of  the  hospital  or  of  the  sick-room  for  even  a  few 
weeks — ^not  more — has  retired  from  the  occupation  because  she 
felt  that  it  was  not  only  uncongenial  but  absolutely  objectionable. 
She  probably  has  entered  into  the  service  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm ;  with  an  absolute  desire  to  do  her  best  for  her  suffic- 
ing fellow-creatures,  with  a  feeling  that  she  will  sacrifice  herself 
for  their  benefit ;  with  a  sense  that  she  has  health,  youth,  and 
strength  sufficient  to  conquer  every  difficulty ;  but  when  she  has 
come  to  meet  those  difficulties  she  finds  that  she  cannot  meet 
them  in  the  manner  that  is  efficient,  that  pleases  all  concerned, 
and  that  is  of  just  value.  She  therefore  retires,  and  finds  some 
other  pursuit ;  or  if  she  drags  along,  impelled  by  her  first  con- 
siderations, she  falls  into,  a  kind  of  obscurity;  is  not  what  she 
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originally  was,  and  in  the  end  feek  it  absolutely  necessary  either 
to  leave  the  work  in  which  she  has  been  engaged,  or  to  sink 
under  the  extreme  weight  which  it  calls  forth. 

II.    The  Protection  of  the  Sick  Nurse. 

It  would  be  unbecoming  in  me  in  this  place,  and  on  this 
important  occasion,  if  I  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
of  the  protection  of  nurses  from  the  one  great  enemy  to  which 
they  are  subjected — alcohol.  This  enemy  has,  very  fortunately, 
much  gone  out  among  the  nurses,  and  we  no  longer  hear  from 
them  such  sayings  as  those  of  the  nurse  lady  of  whom  Dickens 
has  spoken,  *  Don't  ask  me  whether  I  will  or  whether  I  won't,  but 
put  the  bottle  on  the  chimleypiece  that  I  may  wet  my  lips  when 
I  feel  dispoged.'  Still  danger  is  not  far  off  in  some  cases, 
and  it  is  a  danger  that  requires  our  perpetual  consideration. 
There  are,  unhappily,  too  many  circumstances,  even  in  this  day, 
which  call  for  protection.  It  is  still  commonly  believed,  by  the 
majority  of  all  concerned  in  the  attendance  on  the  sick,  that 
alcohol  is  necessary  in  the  treatment,  and  that  it  is  specially 
necessary  among  feeble  and  sick  persons.  It  used  to  be  a  common 
article,  especially  in  our  asylums,  workhouses,  and  infirmaries  for 
the  poor^  and  it  is  still  held  to  be  so  necessary  in  many  of  our 
hospitals  that  you  may  see  the  nurse  at  certain  times  marching 
through  the  wards  carrying  a  tray  bearing  glasses  of  whisky, 
brandy,  or  whatever  else  may  have  been  ordered  for  the  use  of 
the  inmates.  These  facts  bring  the  nurse  into  close  proximity 
with  the  parent  evil,  and  while  constantly  suggesting  to  her  that 
alcohol  is  a  necessity  for  sustaining  the  active  life,  and  for  keeping 
up  the  body  tmder  all  fatigues,  tempts  her  to  try  the  same  means, 
and  entices  her  to  bear  up  under  its  assistance.  The  temptation 
is  seductive,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  very  easy  for 
alcohol  to  lay  hold,  as  it  were,  upon  the  person  who  partakes  of 
it ;  to  make  him  or  her  feel  that  it  cannot  be  dismissed  during 
an  emergency,  and  occasionally  must  be  resorted  to  at  all  risks. 
It  makes  the  body  warm  for  a  moment ;  it  stimulates  the  heart ; 
it  appears  to  give  clearness  to  the  mind ;  and  it  appears  to  add 
strength  to  the  body.  It  does  really  none  of  these  things,  but  it 
appears  to  do  so,  and,  so  good  is  the  appearance,  it  is  rarely 
trifled  with.  Persons  generally  have  spoken  of  the  effects  of 
alcohol  as  the  production  of  Dutch  courage,  and  they  are  not 
wrong  when  they  suppose  that  for  brief  periods  there  is  a  dash  of 
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spurious  pluck  derived  from  what  alcoholics  take,  tt  is  a  very 
poor  pluck,  very  short  in  its  existence,  and  it  leads  invariably  to 
one  sentiment,  that  more  of  the  excitant  is  required  in  order  to 
meet  the  emergency ;  thereby  the  taking  of  it  not  only  becomes 
a  habit,  but  the  continuance  of  taking  it  also  dawns  upon  the 
mind,  and  makes  it  felt  that  the  dose  deserves  to  be  enlarged  and 
repeated  in  order  that  life  and  strength  may  be  kept  fully  to  the 
fore. 

No  occuj>ation  in  the  world  calls  more  urgently  for  this 
api)arent  advantage  of  alcohol  than  the  nurse's  occupation.  The 
nurse  is  exposed  to  fatigue ;  she  is  kept  awake  and  watchful  for 
many  hours;  she  is  subject  to  starts  and  noises  which  are 
extremely  disturbing;  she  is  bound  constantly  to  meet  emer- 
gencies, and  with  the  temptation  that  is  before  her,  of  alcohol  as 
a  support  and  shield,  it  must  be  extremely  difficult  for  her  to 
avoid  a  declaring  friend  of  the  kind.  Yet  alcohol  is  nothing 
more  than  a  declaring  friend ;  it  never  does  any  good  in  any  one 
of  the  circumstances  named.  It  does  not  support  the  body  in 
its  fatigue,  and  it  certainly  does  not  support  the  mind.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  who  was  a  capital  judge  of  all  that  was  about 
him,  said  in  regard  to  it,  that  while  it  removes  the  uneasy 
feeling  and  the  inability  of  exertion  which  the  want  of  sleep 
occasions,  the  relief  is  only  temporary ;  it  does  not  create  power ; 
it  merely  enables  one,  as  it  were,  to  keep  up  that  which  is  left, 
and  then  leaves  one  more  in  need  of  rest  than  before,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  opium  is  much  less  deleterious  to  the  indi- 
vidual than  either  gin  or  brandy.  I  am  not  speaking  now  my 
own  opinions,  nor  indeed  the  sole  opinions  of  so  great  an  authority 
as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  but  I  am  repeating  the  opinions  of  a 
large  number  of  members  of  my  profession  who  are  as  one  upon 
the  question  in  hand.  Inspector-General  Sir  John  Hall  said 
^  that  neither  spirit  nor  malt  liquor  is  ever  necessary  in  health ; 
the  healthiest  army  I  ever  served  with  had  not  a  single  drop  of 
it,  and,  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  Kaffir  warfare  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  wet  and  inclement  weather,  without  tents  or 
shelter  of  any  kind,  was  better  off  without  it.'  The  late 
Dr.  Lankester  said  of  it  that  poisoning  from  it  in  Great  Britain 
was  prodigious,  and  that  it  caused  the  death  rate  of  one-tenth  of 
the  whole  population.  The  late  Dr.  Munroe  held  that  it  con- 
stantly produced  a  kind  of  delirium,  and  that  it  more  than 
doubled  the  deaths  occurring  from  fever.  The  late  Dr.  Murchison 
urged  that  the  systematic  treatment  of  fevers  and  agues  with 
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large  quantities  of  alcohol  was  not  for  its  success,  and  that  there 
was  abundant  evidence  to  the  effect  that  typhus  might  be  treated 
successfully  with  little  or  none.  Dr.  Bennet,  of  Winterton,  spoke 
of  alcohol  in  a  similar  manner,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper — not  to 
name  many  more — observed,  *  I  never  suffer  ardent  spirits  in  my 
house,  thinking  them  evil  spirits.  If  the  poor  could  see  the 
white  livers  and  shattered  nervous  systems  which  I  have  seen  as 
the  consequence  of  drinking,  they  would  be  aware  that  spirits  and 
poison  are  the  same  thiug.' 

I  do  not  attempt  to  strengthen  the  argument  I  have  used 
because  nurses  are  at  the  moment  the  subject  of  contemplation. 
I  speak  quite  generally,  but  I  do  wish  it  to  be  understood  by  the 
nurse  and  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  nurse,  that  an  atten- 
dant on  the  sick  is  not  in  the  least  degree  exempt  any  more  than 
the  community  at  large,  and  that  the  nurse  should,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, try  to  protect  herself,  or  be  protected,  from  such  an 
arch  enemy  as  alcohol. 

Nevertheless,  alcohol  is  a  constant  source  of  assumed  protection. 
The  nurse  may  conceive  the  idea  of  its  usefulness  on  her  own 
part,  or  she  may  act  in  accordance  with  the  presumption  that  it  is 
often  recommended  in  very  high  quarters,  under  serious  circum- 
stances, and  under  what  is  supposed  to  be  general  commendation. 
She  also  finds  friends  who  think  she  is  right  when  she  imbibes 
triflingly,  and  is  sometimes  persuaded,  even  commanded,  to  take 
wine,  or  some  spirit,  in  order  that  she  may  be  '  kept  up '  to  her 
duties.  I  have  known  a  patient  offer  the  suggestion  that  the 
nurse  should  take  something ;  because  the  patient  has  thought 
it  necessary,  or  because,  in  his  or  her  own  case,  it  has  been  felt 
to  be  necessary,  and  has,  as  it  were,  pledged  the  attendant  to 
be  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  treatment. 

In  old  days,  before  our  knowledge  was  extended  as  it  now  is, 
it  might  be  quite  fair  and  just  for  persons  to  take  the  view,  in 
regard  to  the  usefulness  of  alcohol,  specially  into  their  thoughts 
in  regard  to  nursing  and  uurses.  We  have  fortunately  learned 
to  put  such  a  view  completely  aside,  because  we  have  seen  that 
it  is  not  a  view  tenable  in  any  respect  whatever,  and  have  practi- 
cally in  a  large  number  of  cases  set  it  aside,  excluding  it  as  a 
protection  for  the  class  of  industry  which  we  are  now  taking 
under  our  observation.  Dr.  Cheyne,  of  Dublin,  was,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  first  who  heartily  and  thoroughly  expressed  the  sentiment 
against  alcohol  as  a  means  of  work,  but  he  had  a  predecessor  long 
before,  of  the  same  name,  who,  in  a  more  cautious  but  not  very 
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practical  way,  spoke  out  a  similar  conviction.  The  elder  Dr. 
Cheyne  was  of  opinion  that  alcohol  was  no^  necessarily  good  for 
those  who  were  undergoing  fatigue,  'mental  or  bodily,  nor  for 
those  who  were  subject  to  weakness,  from  whatever  cause  arising. 
*  I  notice,'  he  urged,  speaking  from  the  knowledge  of  his  day, 
'  that  when  a  person  becomes  sick  we  physicians  cut  off  alcohol 
from  him  under  the  idea  that  abstinence  would  be  the  best  for 
the  diseased  state,  but  when  we  see  him  beginning  to  recover, 
then  we  gradually  reintroduce  wine  or  something  like  it,  because, 
practically,  the  sick  man  is  able  to  bear  it,  and  the  very  words 
that  we  speak  in  this  respect  when  we  re-order  the  stimulant  are 
promising,  if  not  certain,  of  our  forebodings  of  a  removal  of  the 
disease  and  a  probable  recovery.' 

But  it  is  not  until  later  years  that  we  have  arrived  at  a 
complete  decision  respecting  alcohol  and  its  bad  effects  on 
watchers  and  waiters,  and  prohibit  it  altogether  as  a  main  sup- 
porter of  living  action.  It  has  required  a  good  many  persons 
to  observe  and  touch  the  truth.  The  late  Dr.  Parkes,  of  Netley, 
deserves  immense  credit  for  the  observations  he  made  on  soldiers 
and  on  men  and  women  who  are  obliged  to  devote  their  lives  to. 
persistent  work,  and  if,  at  this  hour,  I  specially  declare  that  the 
nurse  of  aU  persons  should  be  protected  from  a  dangerous  remedy, 
it  is  simply  because  I  am  led  to  the  duty  by  the  survey  of  a 
better  series  of  clear  facts  than  ever  were  presented  to  the 
mind,  that  I  venture  to  speak  with  so  much  certainty  as  I 
now  do. 

We  see  all  round,  and  detect  at  every  point  the  same  story. 
We  once  heard  how  cruel  it  was  to  deprive  the  poor  inmates  of 
the  workhouses  of  what  was  considered  their  one  great  blessing. 
We  turn  to  this  question  in  regard  to  workhouses ;  we  gather  all 
the  opinions  that  can  be  collected  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  in  respect  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  such  places  as  work- 
houses. It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  ground  in  detail,  but 
the  results  are  that  even  where  fatigue  might  be  considered  to  be 
coincident  with  life,  and  where  in  the  last  stages  endurance  is 
most  required,  alcohol  is  the  least  necessary,  and  that  removal  or 
protection  from  its  bad  influences  on  the  mind  and  on  the  body 
is  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  quiet  which  follows  its 
absence,  and  the  sustenance  that  is  maint^uned  by  true  foods 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  it.  We  turn  to  our  hospitals,  where 
the  sick  and  enfeebled  are  congregated,  and  we  detect  that  a 
similar  law  prevails,  and  that  even  many  of  the  medical  fraternity, 
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opposed  or  unopposed  to  its  use,  have  become  of  opinion  that 
extreme  moderation  in  its  use  is  at  all  times,  and  seasons,  and 
ages  by  far  the  best  policy.  We  turn  to  our  prisons,  our  asylums, 
and  all  our  public  institutions  with  a  like  detection  of  results  that 
favour  the  abstinence  cause.  We  glance  across  the  sea,  and  learn 
that  our  troops  in  India  afford  the  like  lesson ;  we  glance  at  the 
seas  themselves  and  the  management  of  ships  upon  them,  and 
once  more  we  are  forced  to  appreciate  that  protection  from  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  the  best  protection  that  can  be  observed 
by  an  individual,  a  body  of  individuals,  an  institution,  or  a  nation. 
With  regard  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  I  hope  it  is  clear, 
even  from  a  general  survey,  that  the  sick  nurse  of  all  persons 
requires  protection  from  every  kind  of  alcoholic  beverage,  and  as 
if  to  make  surety  doubly  sure  we  have,  at  last,  the  experience  of 
the  hospital  itself  before  us  for  our  guidance.  Over  twenty  years 
ago  the  experiment  was  tried  of  establishing  a  hospital  in  this 
great  metropolis  where  there  should  be  no  kind  of  stimulant  used  by 
anybody — ^neither  the  nurse  nor  patient.  The  London  Temperance 
Hospital  was  established,  and  has  been  maintained,  with  clearest 
evidence,  that  for  both  patient  and  nurse  alcohol  is  absolutely 
unnecessary.  During  the  whole  of  that  long  period  alcohol  has 
only  been  administered  to  the  sick  of  this  institution  seventeen 
times,  and  then  with  no  benefit,  while  by  the  nurses  who  have 
been  employed  in  attending  the  sick  it  has  been  utterly  ignored ; 
yet  everything  has  gone  on  better  than  could  have  happened  if 
a  spring  of  alcohol  had  been  near  the  hospital,  had  supplied  it,  and 
if  anybody  connected  therewith  had  been  treated,  at  pleasure,  as 
they  might  have  been  with  water.  The  sick  have  never  suffered ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  sick  have  benefited  largely  by  the  abstinence.  It 
would  be  a  mere  pretence  to  say  that  every  sick  person  who  has 
gone  into  the  hospital  has  recovered,  or  has  benefited  personally ; 
that  indeed  would  be  preposterous,  for  sickness  is  the  same  there 
as  elsewhere — ^a  severe  scourge ;  but  it  is  quite  right  to  say  tMt 
the  balance  in  favour  of  the  hospital  is  as  evenly  good  as  in  any 
other  place  in  which  the  sick  have  been,  and  it  is  a  broad  and 
steady  fact  that  the  nursing  system  has  been  exemplarily  grand. 
Nurses  in  this  institution  are  subject  to  the  same  anxieties  as  in 
any  other.  They  work  hard ;  they  watch  closely ;  they  keep  the 
same  memoranda ;  they  live  in  the  same  manner ;  they  do  the 
same  things  as  nurses  do  everywhere;  and  they  undergo  the 
same  training. .  They  never  touch  alcohol,  nor  lift  themselves  up 
to  the  duties  that  lie  before  them  by  the  supposed  benefits  of  it, 
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but  they  do  well,  and  perform  Boundly  and  acdurately  all  thd 
daties  that  are  imposed  upon  them.  I  have  been  cognisant  with 
these  duties  for  some  years  past,  and  I  have  been  cognisant  of 
the  duties  of  the  sick  nurse  for  half  a  century,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  I  never  saw  those  duties  so  well  performed  as  when  the  nurse 
was  removed  altogether  from  the  stimulus  of  alcohol.  The  abstinent 
nurse  is  the  best  of  all  nurses.  She  possesses  endurance,  she  is 
watchful,  she  is  tidy,  she  is  ready  for  emergency,  she  is  of  even 
temperament,  and  she  can  be  relied  upon  both  by  the  doctor  and 
by  the  patient.  I  have  also  seen  that  the  temperance  nurse  is 
the  happiest  nurse :  she  sleeps  better,  reads  better,  thinks  better, 
acts  better  than  if  she  were  subject  to  any  kind  of  excitement. 
She  passes  through  her  training,  and  passes  into  her  sphere,  or 
into  public  life  among  private  patients,  with  singular  aptitude 
and  success ;  giving  her  opinions  with  more  caution  than  others, 
and  sustaining  the  sad  influences,  which  bind  themselves  to  sick- 
ness, with  unvarying  fortitude.  She  casts  on  one  side,  or,  at  all 
events,  does  not  project  numberless  superstitions  which  surround 
those  who  are  less  prepared  than  she  is  for  the  most  difficult  and 
the  worst  complications;  and  I  am  sure  that  she  is  better  in 
health  than  those  who  seek  for  sustainment  by  the  artificial 
maintenance  of  alcoholic  drinks.  She  lives,  in  fact,  under 
exertion  longer  and  more  safely  from  the  fact  that  she  is  in- 
variably temperate.  I  also  think  she  is  safer  from  the  contraction 
of  disease ;  a  safety  I  do  not  pretentiously  proclaim,  but  which  is 
not  frequently  seen.  Undoubtedly  she  retains  her  health  and 
good  looks  as  excellent  sets  off  against  all  rivals. 

III.    The  Ultimate  Provision  for  the  Nurse. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  seen  that  the  nurse  has  a  career 
which,  under  the  most  f&vourable  circumstances,  is  an  arduous 
one.  We  have  noted  that  the  life  can  be  modified  very  much  by 
the  surroundings  that  accompany  it,  but  we  cannot  conceal  that 
a  day  must  come  in  which  the  career  will  reach  its  end.  That 
day  comes  earlier  with  the  nurse  than  with  most  of  mankind, 
ending,  even  tmder  good  circumstances,  about,  or  a  little  over,  the 
fiftieth  year.  The  ending  is  one  much  to  be  pitied,  for  it  is  not 
of  a  kind  that  leads  to  a  pursuit  that  is  self-containing  and 
different.  It  will  be  said  that  a  good  many  nurses  get  married 
when  they  are  in  their  prime,  and  that  they  end  their  lives,  as 
other  women  do,  in  domestic  duties.     I  would  not  deny  this. 
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for  I  have  seen  some  instances  in  which  nurses  have  married,  and 
married  well,  but  great  numbers  are  not  so  fortunate — if  it  be  a 
fortune.  For  many  years  they  have  learned  nothing  but  their 
own  vocation,  and  they  find  in  the  end  that  few  professions  are 
open  to  them  which  they  can  follow  from  the  learning  they  have 
obtained.  They  are  ever  an  increasing  multitude;  they  have 
rivals  who  are  young,  active,  and  enterprising ;  what,  therefore, 
they  most  want  is  to  lay  themselves  down  in  peace,  secured  from 
the  hardships  of  the  world,  and  prepared  to  look  upon  the 
inevitable  days  that  have  to  come  as  if  they  still  had  some 
pleasure  in  them.  We  have  met  to-day  to  consider,  as  one  of 
our  objects,  the  securing  of  that  peace  of  mind,  rest,  and  comfort 
which  shall  attend  the  position  of  those  who  during  part  of  their 
lives  are  the  friends  and  helpers  of  persons  who  can  do  nothing 
for  themselves,  and  who  most  urgently  require  aid.  A  want 
long  felt  has  to  some  extent  been  met  for  providing  a  nurses' 
pension,  which  will  effect  what  is  now  most  necessary.  It  is 
not  for  the  nurse  alone  that  we  plead — ^we  plead  quite  as 
consistently,  quite  as  much  for  the  sick  person  as  for  the 
nurse.  It  is  essential  that  the  sick  person  should  be  attended 
during  his  or  her  helpless  condition  by  one  who  knows  her 
vocation  thoroughly  well,  and  whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to 
the  business  connected  with  it.  The  nurse  is  not  required  to 
cast  her  eyes  too  much  into  the  future ;  she  can  look  back  with 
advantage,  and  remember  that  '  on  such  and  such  an  occasion  I 
did  such  a  thing  with  or  without  success,'  and  she  can  act  according 
to  the  lessons  she  has  been  obliged  to  learn.  But  it  is  exceed- 
ingly wrong  that  she  should  have  to  forecast;  that,  when  all 
her  strife  is  over,  when  she  is  getting  too  old  and  inactive  to 
perform  her  acquired  tasks,  and  when  others  younger  than  her* 
self  are  ready,  she  should  ask,  '  What  am  I  to  do  ?  where  shall 
I  live?  how  shall  I  be  clothed?  and  how  shall  I  be  fed?'  She 
wants,  in  fact,  to  feel  in  her  duties  a  free  mind  and  a  full 
knowledge  that  she,  of  all  persons,  will  not  be  neglected ;  that 
she,  whatever  may  be  her  difficulties,  is  provided  for,  and  that  she 
will  have  to  the  last  of  her  days  good  friends  and  a  comfortable 
home.  To  what  she  has  secured  she  may  add  anything  that  is  of 
a  respectable  nature  and  of  useful  character,  but  she  herself  must 
be  at  rest,  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  whenever  she  pleases ;  while 
we,  of  all  others,  would  transmute  her  hopes  into  realities.  We 
would,  if  we  could,  put  our  views  before  the  world  in  all  their 
ramifications,  with  the  arguments  that  if  the  world  knew  ^  we  d 
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the  blessixigs  that  could  be  attained  by  the  efforts  the  world  could 
put  forth  on  the  nurse's  behalf,  a  change  leading  to  the  advantage 
of  everybody,  and  tending  rapidly,  and  in  the  most  satisfactory  way 
possible,  to  the  cessation  of  our  fiirther  attempts  towards  a  good  and 
useful  reform,  never  more  necessary  than  at  the  present  hour. 

Constitution  of  Sick  Nurses'  Pension  Fund. 

I  should  recommend : — 

(1)  That  a  general  fond  should  be  raised  for  nurses  of  all 
classes,  including  that  which  at  present  exists  for  female  sick 
nurses,  and  presided  over  by  a  chairman  as  the  committee  might 
determine. 

(2)  That  all  nurses  connected  with  the  pension  fund  should 
contribute  a  small  sum  of  money  annually,  which  would  enable 
them  to  partake  of  its  benefits ;  such  annual  sum  payable  by  the 
nurse  from  her  first  entrance  upon  her  duties  being  not  less  than, 
say,  \L  per  annum. 

(3)  That  to  the  said  fund  subscriptions  should  be  invited  from 
the  public  at  large,  so  as  to  supply  the  necessary  revenue. 

(4)  That  nurses  taking  advantage  of  the  pension  should  be 
entitled  to  do  so  on  attaining  the  age  of  horn  fifty  to  sixty  years. 

(5)  That  the  sum  awarded  to  each  nurse  retired  from  active 
duties  should  not  average  less  than  30«.  per  week,  and,  under  due 
supervision,  should  be  maintained  at  that  rate  during  the  life  of 
its  recipient.^ 

'  Since  the  above  address  was  delivered  I  have  learned  that  under  the  sug- 
gestion of  H.  C.  Burdett,  Esq.,  a  Royal  National  Pension  Fund  for  Nurses  has  been 
instituted ;  that  it  works  well,  and  that  all  particulars  relating  to  it  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary,  Louis  H.  M.  Dick,  Esq.,  28  Finsbuiy  Pavement,  E.G. 
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The  Little  Legacy. 

*  Wealth  often  sowes  in  keeping.*— Quables. 

'  A  HUNDRED  thousand  is  such  a  good  round  sum/  said  Mr. 
XJL  Mapleson,  tentatively.  ^  Seems  a  pity  to  spoil  the  symme- 
try of  it,  eh  ?  Any  little  odds  and  ends  that  might  be  over' — 
and  he  looked  at  his  client,  as  though  feeling  his  way,  with  the 
caution  habitual  to  a  confidential  adviser  upon  delicate  ground, 

*  It  might  be  more  than  odds  and  ends,'  replied  the  client. 

*  Of  course — of  course.  Might  run  up  to  another  **  century," 
or — to  anything  you  please.  But  as  it  stands  you  wish  to  leave 
a  hundred  thousand — the  amount  of  your  actual  capital  at  the 
present  moment — ^to  your  nearest  of  kin,  Mr.  Charles  Grenoble ; 
and  there  are  a  few  hundreds  over ' 

*  A  thousand,'  corrected  the  client. 

'  A  thousand.  And  there  may  be  a  few  more  thousands — there 
may  be,  as  I  said,  anything  you  like  to  name.  Should  it  amount 
to  any  decent  sum — say,  to  ten  or  twenty — nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  add  this  on ;  but  meantime — ^hum,  ha — is  there  no  one  ? 
Have  you  no  poor  devil  of  a  relation  to  whom  such  a  trifle ' 

*  You  have  some  one  in  your  eye.'  Mr.  Grenoble,  the  Mr. 
Grenoble  whose  will  was  being  made,  was  a  man  of  quick  intelU- 
gence,  and  knew  his  old  friend  in  and  out.  *  Out  with  it,  Maple- 
son.     Of  whom  are  you  thinking '  ? 

'  Ha !  ha !  ha !  'Pon  my  word J  the  lawyer  laughed,  played 

with  his  pen,  and  shot  a  glance.  He  had  not  meant  to  be  detected 
in  a  stray  impulse ;  and,  moreover,  was  not  precisely  sure  whether 
detection  might  not  defeat  his  object.  *  You  are  so  uncommonly 
sharp,'  he  murmured,  *  that — well — it's  no  use  beating  about  the 
bush  with  you ;  I  had  best  own  up,  I  suppose :  there  is  that  poor 
fellow,  Tom  Hathaway——' 

*  Oh,  bother  Tom  Hathaway ! ' 

*  He  is  some  sort  of  cousii^  isn't  he  ? ' 

»  Qgmn  ?    What's  a  coqsift  ? '    The  rich  Mr,  Grenoble  frowne 
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and  growled  over  his  basin  of  soup.  He  was  an  invalid  for  the 
time  being,  and  had  summoned  his  solicitor  to  his  sick-room,  hav- 
ing, as  he  said,  a  day  or  two  leisure  wherein  to  look  into  his  aflfairs. 

*  If  one  were  to  take  into  consideration  every  poor,  shiftless 
hanger-on  who  calls  himself  a  cousin ' 

*  Quite  so,  quite  so.  It  is  simply  folly  to  fritter  away  capital 
in  driblets.  I  catch  your  meaning ;  and  we  are  quite  at  one  on 
the  point.  Still ' — the  lawyer  yawned,  and  shifted  his  leg — '  still 
Tom  is  a  decent  fellow;  and  I  fancy,  with  a  wife  and  a  large 
family,  must  find  it  rather  a  struggle ' 

'  What  business  has  a  man  in  his  position  with  a  wife  and  a 
large  family  ? ' 

*None  whatever,  of  course,'  said  Mr.  Mapleson,  cheerfully. 
*  You  and  I,  two  jolly  bachelors '  and  he  proceeded  to  enlarge. 

It  took  an  hour's  time,  but  ere  the  close  of  the  interview  he 
had  gained  his  point.  For  each  objection  raised  he  had  a  cordial 
assent ;  in  all  general  condemnation  of  poor  men,  and  the  desir- 
ability of  ignoring  their  existence,  and  leaving  them  to  lie  upon 
the  bed  themselves  had  made,  he  could  promptly  acquiesce ;  but 
insensibly  the  wealthy  testator  found  himself  being  led,  first  to 
argue  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  case  in  question,  then  to  yield  a 
sort  of  tacit  consent,  fenced  in  by  many  a  reservation  ;  and  finally 
to  permit  the  clause  to  be  added  which  his  legal  adviser  had 
intended  to  add  from  the  beginning  of  the  conversation. 

*  Now,  what  on  earth  did  I  do  that  for  ? '  muttered  the  latter 
to  himself  as,  the  business  concluded,  he  went  his  way.  *  It  has 
cost  me  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble ;  and,  except  for  the  pleasure  of 
getting  my  own  way,  I  can't  imagine  what  object  I  had  in  view. 
Benevolence  isn't  in  my  line.  And  it's  a  queer  sort  of  thing  that 
the  sight  of  a  man's  face,  and  a  few  ordinary  words  let  fall  in  my 
hearing — not  even  addressed  to  me — should  have  stirred  up  all 
this  coil !  It's  not  likely  to  do  any  good  either.  Grenoble  may 
live  for  twenty  years,  and  pile  up  his  "  centuries "  like  W.  Gr. 
Grace.  He  will  be  sending  for  me  again  before  I  can  look  round, 
to  make  a  new  will,  and  bowl  out  poor  Tom.  Gad !  I  wish  I  had 
let  Tom  alone  !  It  is  two  o'clock  now,'  consulting  his  watch,  *  and 
I  ought  to  have  lunched  at  one ;  and  though  I  told  Grenoble  that  it 
was  no  matter,  when  he  was  sitting  sipping  his  slops  in  his  comfort- 
able armchair,  I  didn't  bargain  for  having  to  go  without  food  until  an 
hour  beyond  my  usual  time.  What  did  I  do  it  for,  I  say  ? '  proceeded 
the  lawyer,  testily.  *  Because  I  am  an  old  fool,  and  Tom  Hathaway's 
J^ungry  face — tl^ere  he  is  now  coming  out  of  a  tea  shop  1 '  suddenly 
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l)endmg  forward,  as  his  hansom  whirled  rapidly  along  the  Strand. 
*  Had  a  roll  and  bntter  for  his  luncheon,  I  dare  say — and  some  coffee, 
or  disgusting  trash  of  that  kind !  No  wonder  he  looks  white  and 
thin !  Digestion  all  gone  to  the  dogs,  Til  be  bound.  Faith  I  Tom, 
if  you  knew  what  I've  been  doing  for  you  just  now,'  apostrophising 
the  unconscious  pedestrian  who  hurried  past,  and  was  soon  lost  in 
the  crowd,  *  you'd  hold  your  shoulders  a  little  straighter,  my  man ! 
But  it'll  all  come  to  nothing — it'll  all  come  to  nothing,'  mused 
]9kfr.  Herbert  Mapleson,  his  busy  mind  again  at  work  on  contin* 
gencies  and  probabilities.  '  Tom's  little  legacy  will  never  come  off, 
I  shouldn't  mind  betting  a  hundred  to  one.  Lucky  he  doesn't 
know  of  it !  *'  Blessed  are  they  which  expect  nothing,  for  they  shall 
not  be  disappointed."'  And  dismissing  the  subject  from  his 
thoughts,  the  prosperous  man  of  business  settled  down  to  other 
matters,  which  demanded  the  whole  of  his  time  and  attention 
until  the  close  of  the  day. 

Nothing  was  further  from  his  anticipations  than  to  have  it 
recalled  within  the  week — almost,  as  he  declared  among  his  col** 
leagues,  before  the  ink  was  dry  upon  the  parchment — by  the 
swift  development  of  his  old  friend's  complaint,  ending  as  it  did  in 
Mr.  Orenoble's  decease  before  the  lapse  of  another  month. 

^  Bless  my  soul !  if  Tom  Hathaway  hasn't  come  in  for  that 
legacy  after  all !  I — 'pon  my  word — I  little  thought  I  was  doing 
Tom  such  a.  good  turn.* 

It  was  not  perhaps  strictly  decorous,  but  this  was,  as  a  iact, 
Mr.  Mapleson's  first  thought  on  receiving  the  intelligence. 

He  had  been  prepared  for  it.  The  doctors  had  looked  serious 
from  the  day  on  which  a  change  set  in  and  new  symptoms 
appeared,  (that  being,  as  we  have  said,  very  shortly  after  the 
interview  above  narrated  took  place) ;  in  consequence  our  legal 
friend  had  had  time  to  acclimatise  himself  to  the  idea,  and  to 
ponder  at  intervals  over  the  contents  of  the  will  which  he  had  so 
recently  drawn  up ;  also  to  heave  an  easy  sigh  now  and  again  on 
the  altar  of  friendship. 

But  he  had  never  known  Mr.  Grenoble  intimately ;  their  rela- 
tions had  always  been  more  or  less  on  a  business  footing ;  and  he 
knew  so  many  people — met  so  many  familiar  countenances  every 
day — had  such  innumerable  interests,  and  such  a  cool  head  and 
heart  wherewith  to  meet  them — that  one  loss  in  the  large  circle 
of  his  acquaintance — one,  moreover,  which  did  not  enter  into  his 
daily  life — could  not  be  expected  to  affect  him  deeply. 

Furthermore  there  was  a  *  big  thing '  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
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which  interested  Mr.  Mapleson  very  keenly  indeed.  He  could 
not  quite  make  up  his  mind  about  it ;  it  might  be  that  he  was 
losing  a  chance ;  on  the  other  hand  he  was  disinclined  to  meddle 
with  any  of  his  investments,  and  had  no  loose  money  handy  at 
the  moment.  He  was  almost  worried  about  the  matter ;  and  had 
nearly  decided  to  let  things  go,  and  tnm  a  deaf  ear  to  the  crow- 
ings  over  their  luck  which  fortunate  speculators  kept  pouring  into 
his  ear,  when  the  post  brought  him  a  large  fee  which  came  in  a 
manner  unexpectedly — that  is  to  say,  he  had  not  reckoned  upon 
its  payment  before  a  later  date.  He  took  the  cheque  and  looked 
at  it ;  then  he  rang  the  bell.  Within  half  an  hour  his  broker 
on  'Change  had  received  an  order.  This  was  on  the  day  of 
Mr.  Grenoble's  demise. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  Mr.  Mapleson  should  attend  the 
funeral,  which  followed  within  the  week ;  and  he  reflected  that 
after  discharging  that  unpleasant  duty — ^for  the  day  was  bitterly 
cold  and  raw,  and  the  long,  slow  drive  to  Kensal  Green,  in  addition 
to  the  rest  of  the  ceremonial,  was  a  detestable  prospect — he  should 
at  least  have  some  gratification  in  the  two  legal  communications 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  will,  which  would  fall  to  his  pen. 
One  of  these,  indeed,  he  dashed  off  through  his  clerk  as  he  was 
putting  on  his  great  coat. 

'Poor  Tom  Hathaway  will  go  home  a  trifle  warmer  this 
wretched  evening  if  he  carries  this  note  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,' 
reflected  he,  briskly  moving  about  and  turning  over  papers  to 
make  sure  that  nothiog  was  forgotten. 

*  I  shan't  return  to  the  office,  Williams,'  aloud  to  the  confi- 
dential clerk.  'It  will  be  late  before  I  get  back  from  the 
cemetery,  and  Mr.  Charles  Grenoble  may  wish  me  to  go  with  him 
to  his  house.  But  mind  that  I  get  all  notes  and  letters  which 
come  in  before  the  office  closes,  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible. 
Bring  them  to  me  yourself.  And  if  Mr.  So-and-So  should  send 
over  (naming  his  broker)  go  and  see  him  yourself;  tell  him  where 
I  am  gone,  and  if  he  has  any  message  of  importance,  ask  him 
either  to  wire  or  to  give  you  a  note.  Prepare  the  draft  for  Mr. 
Charles  Grenoble,  and  bring  it  to  me  to  sign.  I  don't  think  there 
is  anything  else ; '  and  taking  up  his  hat  and  gloves  the  speaker, 
somewhat  ruefully,  quitted  his  snug  chamber  and  prepared  to 
brave  the  raw  atmosphere  of  a  November  afternoon. 

But  few  of  those  who  had  known  the  late  Mr.  Grenoble  cared 
to  do  the  same ;  and  it  appeared  that  on  the  return  journey  his 
nephew  and  only  relation  present  was  about  to  drive  [done  in  the 
mourning  coach  which  had  followed  next  the  hearse  in  the  outward- 
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bound  procession,  when  on  n  sudden  Mr.  Mapleson  took  a  resolu- 
tion. He  had  been  somewhat  coldly  greeted  by  the  principal 
moamer,  for  whom  he  had  neither  liking  nor  esteem — (audit  may 
be  added  that  he  had  merely  thrown  in  the  suggestion  of  going  to 
Mr.  Charles  Grenoble's  house,  above  recorded,  as  an  excuse  for  not 
returning  to  the  City,  rather  than  from  any  real  intention  of  carry- 
ing it  into  effect) — but  it  occurred  to  him  now  that  it  might  be 
rather  an  amusing  experience  to  try  the  effect  of  unbosoming 
himself  regarding  the  will  he  had  drawn  up  a  month  before,  when 
alone  with  the  principal  legatee. 

*  Whatever  he  may  expect^  he  can't  be  certain  of  anything,' 
reflected  the  lawyer,  shrewdly,  *  and  I  should  doubt  if  he  even  has 
any  great  expectations.  There  was  no  love  lost  between  the  two. 
They  kept  aloof  from  each  other  as  much  as  they  could,  and 
snapped  and  snarled  when  they  had  to  meet.  They  were  as  like 
as  two  peas — a  couple  of  surly,  selfish,  ill-conditioned  peas.  But 
'tis  ill  speaking  hard  words  of  the  dead,'  hastily  covering  his  head 
again,  as  the  group  moved  away  from  the  grave.  *  I  oughtn't  to 
have  been  thinking  such  things  just  now/  with  a  twinge  of 
remorse,  '  and  perhaps  poor  Charles  Crrenoble,'  casting  a  glance  in 
the  hitter's  direction,  *  would  be  hurt  and  affronted  if  he  knew. 
He  may  have  some  feeling,  for  all  that  stucco  face.  Anyhow 
he'll  look  sweet  for  once,  when  he  hears  he  has  come  in  for  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  That's  a  lubrication  adamant  itself 
can't  resist.  He  might  even  give  me  some  of  the  handling  of  it,' 
and  Mr.  Mapleson  was  presently  by  the  other's  side. 

*  If  you  have  no  objection  I  shall  ride  home  with  you  ? '  And 
a  somewhat  stiff  assent  having  been  signified,  the  coach  started 
with  its  two  occupants. 

*  You  will  receive  a  formal  communication  from  me  in  the 
course  of  this  evening,  Mr.  Grenoble.*  (*  May  as  well  begin  at 
once,'  cogitated  the  lawyer,  feeling  that  the  sooner  the  ice  was 
broken  the  better.)  Then  he  emitted  a  little  preliminary  cough, 
and  straightened  his  collar.  *  I  dare  say  that  its  contents  will  be 
no  surprise.'  Here  the  speaker  paused,  awaiting  some  sign  of  in- 
terest.   None  came. 

*  Being  the  late  Mr.  Grenoble's  natural  heir ' — (another  pause ; 
Mr.  Charles  Grenoble  looked  straight  in  front  of  him) — '  you  are  of 
course  prepared  to  hear  that  he  has  made  a  will  in  your  favour.' 
Still  no  response. 

(*  Won't  commit  himsfelf,'  muttered  Mapleson  internally.  *  Un- 
civil brute,  as  he  always  was ! ') 
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'  I  drew  it  np  a  month  ago/  proceeded  he  aloud,  *  and  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you — ('  Hanged  if  I  am  pleased ! ' 
mental  comment) — *  that  the  amount  of  your  uncle's  capital  at 
that  time  was  a  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  which  sum  is  left  to 
you  unconditionally.  Your  uncle  was  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
odd,  I  should  say — ^for  there  was  a  trifle  over,  how  much  I  don't 
quite  know — bequeathed  to  another  and  more  distant  relation.' 

*To  whom?'  For  the  first  time  the  fixed,  immovable  lips 
parted ;  but  the  head  did  not  turn — no,  not  by  a  hair's  breadth — 
towards  Mr,  Charles  Grenoble's  companion. 

*  To  whom  ?  To  your  cousin,  Mr.  Thomas  Hathaway.  Mr. 
Hathaway ' 

*  I  have  no  interest  in  Mr.  Hathaway.' 

*  Ah,  indeed;  no  family  intercourse.  Yes,  I  suppose  so;  I 
understood  as  much ;  but  Mr.  Grenoble  thought ^ 

A  wave  of  the  other's  hand  disposed  of  Mr.  Grenoble's  thoughts. 

(*What  on  earth — is  he  not  going  to  say  an^^AiTigr?    Was 

there  ever  such  a Confound  it!     I  wish  I  had  not   let 

myself  in  for  this !  Devil  take  him  and  his  hundred  thousand ! ') 
The  lawyer's  temper  was  rising ;  Mr.  Mapleson  was  not  a  man  to 
be  treated  with  indignity  ;  and  the  present  rebuflf  was  the  more 
acutely  felt  in  that  he  had  prepared  himself  for  something 
altogether  different. 

He  would  have  had  no  objection  to  a  passage  at  arms  with  Mr. 
Charles  Grenoble  at  any  time;  even  coldness  and  silence  could 
have  had  their  tit-for-tat  on  any  other  occasion.  But  to  have 
somewhat  genially  broached  a  subject,  confident  of  its  fiavourable 
reception,  one  which  should  have  obtained  at  least  a  civil  hearing, 
and  display  of  interest,  if  not  of  warmth — ^and  to  have  been  snubbed 
— yes,  actually  snubbed — ^as  though  he  had  made  an  officious  and 
altogether  superfluous  communication,  was  intolerable. 

He  drew  himself  upright  in  his  comer,  vowing  inwardly  that 
he  had  learned  a  lesson  in  mankind.  Even  the  acquisition  of  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  would  not  make  a  cur  less  a  cur  for  a 
single  fraction  of  a  minute,  than  he  was  by  nature. 

Certes,  if  silence  were  the  order  of  the  day,  he  would  not 
again  essay  to  break  it.  He  too  could  look  gloomily  out  of  his 
window,  and  occupy  himself  with  his  own  reflections. 

He  had  enough  to  think  about,  in  all  conscience.  Perhaps  at 
that  very  time  he  was  making  a  handsome  C(mip  on  'Change,  one 
which  should  bring  him  in,  if  not  a  hundred  thousand,  at  any  rate 
what  would  be  a  very  solid  addition  t<^  his  already  flourishing  income, 
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He  would  be  pleased  enough  to  net  his  six  or  seven  thousand,  and 
would  not  be  above  owning  it.  Indeed,  he  frankly  avowed  to 
himself  that  the  telling  his  friends,  and  chuckling  over  his  good 
fortune  with  them,  would  be  the  '  milk  in  the  cocoa-nut '  of  the 
whole  proceeding. 

Mr.  Mapleson  was  not  an  avaricious  man,  and  had  already  all 
his  wants  supplied,  together  with  a  future  comfortably  provided 
for.  But  it  was  his  theory  that  no  man  of  sense  ever  despised 
wealth;  and  since  he  himself  was  ready  to  acknowledge  this 
opinion — to  proclaim  and  justify  it,  if  need  were — it  was  unendur- 
able in  his  eyes  that  a  professed  money-grubber,  such  as  he  had 
always  held  Mr.  Charles  Grenoble  to  be,  should  stroke  his  impas- 
sive fiEuse  and  stare  vacantly  from  the  window,  affecting  indiffer- 
ence to  the  important  news  he  had  just  heard.  Worse  than  all, 
that  he  should  have  the  cool  audacity  to  imagine  that  anyone, 
least  of  all  his  clever  self,  could  be  deceived  by  such  a  clumsy 
piece  of  acting. 

As  soon  as  decency  permitted,  he  would  end  the  scene  and 
escape  from  the  thrall  of  such  companionship — never,  he  swore  to 
himself,  to  be  caught  in  such  a  trap  again — and  accordingly  hailed 
a  passing  hansom,  the  first  that  came  in  sight. 

'  You  are  getting  out  here  ? '  Mr.  Charles  Grenoble  involun- 
tarily exhibited  participation  in  the  other's  relief;  then,  to  the 
lawyer's  amazement,  held  out  his  hand  with  actual  and  undisguised 
cordiality.  '  Stop  one  moment,  Mr.  Mapleson,  before  you  get  out 
I  believe  I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon  for  having  been  rude  to  you 
just  now.  I  am  afraid  you  musl  have  thought  my  conduct  some- 
what extiaordinaiy,  but  I  assure  you  it  was  not  intentional — that 
is  to  say,  the  fact  is  I  am  so  bothered  with  money  coming  in  frx>m 
here  and  from  there,  and  from  goodness  knows  where,  that  some- 
times I ' — (putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead) — *  the  worry  of  it 
will  drive  me  distracted  some  day,  I  believe  !  I  was  just  afraid 
of  what  my  uncle  would  do.  Of  course  he  could  not  leave  it  to 
anyone  else ;  that  would  have  been  highly  improper ;  and  I  can't 
imagine  what  could  have  put  it  into  his  head  to  throw  any  away 
upon  that  poor,  unfortunate  Tom  Hathaway,  who  has  never  got  on 
in  anything  he  undertook,  has  never  been  the  slightest  credit  to 
the  family,  and  has  not  been  taken  any  notice  of  by  either  of  us 
for  years  and  years.  To  rake  him  up  now  is  a  sheer  piece  of  folly,  and 
will  lead  to  endless  complications.  He  will  fancy  he  is  to  begin 
coming  to  our  houses,  and  will  be  expecting  invitations  and  so  forth 
r— und  this  when  he  has  been  kept  ^t  ^uia's  length  all  his  life !  There 
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was  no  need  to  have  diatnrbed  the  existing  state  of  things — none 
whatever.  I  must  own,  Mr.  Mapleson,  that  for  a  moment  I  had  a 
sort  of  suspicion  that  it  was  you  who  had  been  so  inconsiderate  as 
to  prompt  my  uncle ' — (if  Mr.  Mapleson  experienced  any  internal 
sensations,  at  least  he  did  not  betray  himself) — *■  and  that  annoyed 
me/  proceeded  the  speaker,  as  though  now  satisfied  he  had  made 
a  wrongful  accusation.  *  The  whole  thing  is  annoying;  but  I  must 
do  my  best/  heaving  a  sigh.  '  I  must  look  out  some  new  invest- 
ments, and  go  through  those  the  funds  are  in  already.  It  will  be 
a  heap  of  trouble — endless  trouble — ^and  that  just  when  I  was 
hoping  to  take  things  a  little  more  easily.  My  doctor  says  that 
if  I  don't  take  care  and  give  myself  more  holiday,  he  won't  answer 
for  the  consequences.  J^ook  at  my  poor  uncle !  And  I  have  double, 
treble  his  responsibilities.  I  have  nearly  double  as  much  again 
to  manipulate ;  it's  a  heavy  strain  upon  a  man.  I  ask  you,  there- 
fore, to  excuse  me,  Mr.  Mapleson,  if  in  the  first  flush  of  vexation, 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  acquiesce  cordially  in  the  arrange- 
ment. I  hope  you  will  overlook  anything  that  gave  you  oflFence, 
and — and  I  shall  communicate  with  you  later  on.' 

*  Now  how  much  of  that  was  genuine,  and  how  much  was  hum- 
bug?' quoth  Mapleson  to  himself,  trying  to  get  over  his  first 
surprise.  *  There  was  eowie  truth  in  it,  but  there  was  a  lot  of 
sham.  He  does  grudge  the  trouble ;  but  he  wouldn't  let  go  otw 
Biivet'  of  the  money — no,  not  even  Tom  Hathaway's  poor  little 
popgun  of  a  legacy,  if  by  hook  or  by  crook  he  could  have  collared 
it  too!' 

*  Oh,  do,  Jenny,  not  heap  up  such  an  enormous  fire,  and  knock 
the  ashes  about  all  over  the  place ! ' 

Jenny's  mamma  spoke  with  a  fretful  intonation,  which  was 
obviously  foreign  to  her  nature  and  quickly  repented  of.  'I 
know  you  mean  well,  my  dear ;  and  it  is  nice  for  your  father  to 
see  a  bright  fire  and  a  clean  hearth  when  he  comes  in — especially 
on  a  night  like  this,'  glancing  outside,  for  the  shutters  were  not 
yet  shut,  and  the  street  lamp  opposite  the  window  revealed  the 
raw,  murky  atmosphere  and  reeking  damp  of  a  November  even- 
ing— *  but  there's  no  need  to  waste ' 

'  I  didn't  mean  to  waste  at  all.'    Jenny,  a  tall  girl  of  fifteen, 

plied  tongs  and  shovel  vigorously.    '  I  sha'n't  waste  a  single  cinder  ; 

they  shall  all  go  on  the  top,'  protested  she,  suiting  the  action  to 

the  word.  ^  But  I  know  poor  papa  will  come  in  cold  and  miserable, 

;  and  you  always  tell  me  to  make  the  room  look  comfortable  for 
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him — to  cheer  him  up  and  give  him  a  welcome.     I  thought  you 
Uked  a  good  fire/  in  aggrieved  accents.  « 

'  Yes — yes,  my  dear — ^yes,  of  course ;  I  am  not  blaming  you, 
only  coals  are  such  a  terrible  price  ;  here  is  an  enormous  bill  just 
come  in  ; '  the  speaker  sighed  and  glanced  at  a  paper  in  her  hands. 
*  How  it  is  ever  to  be  paid,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know ! ' 

*  But  you  knew  it  had  to  come,  mamma.' 

'  I  knew ;  but  I  hoped  to  get  some  others  settled  first.  There 
are  several  that  I  have  been  keeping  back ;  thinking  that,  as  this 
was  the  last  day  of  the  month,  your  father  would  get  his  salary 
paid  and  I  could  ask  him  to  let  me  have  the  money.' 

*  Well,  can't  you,  and  leave  the  coals  for  a  little  longer  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  can ;  in  &ct,  I  rmxsi ' — again  the  speaker  sighed 
and  looked  dejectedly  round — *  but  I  could  hardly  bear  to  see  that 
great  cart-load  at  the  door  to-day,  just  when  the  cook  was  telling 
me  that  she  must  have  the  plumber  sent  for  to  the  kitchen  range, 
and  that  something  has  gone  wrong  with  the  tap  in  the  scullery  too.' 

The  door  opened  and  another  daughter  entered. 

'  What  a  comfort  to  see  a  decent  fire ! '  exclaimed  she,  popping 
down  upon  a  stool  in  front.  ^  I  am  so  cold  in  this  thin  frock. 
Mamma,  I  suppose  we  may  send  for  patterns  of  warm  things  now, 
mayn't  we  ?  You  said  if  we  hung  on  till  the  end  of  November 
we  could  get  our  winter  frocks  in  time  for  Christmas.  And  I  have 
been  thinking ' 

'  Do  you  suppose  you  really  must  have  them  ?  There  are  so 
many  of  you,  if  we  once  begin ;  and  now  that  skirts  are  so  wide 
they  take  such  yards  and  yards  of  material ' 

^  I  was  going  to  say,'  said  Bertha,  looking  thoughtfully  into 
the  fire,  *  that  if  we  could  have  some  stuff  for  new  blouses — some 
really  good,  nice-looking,  warm  material,  velveteen  or  corduroy ' 

*  Corduroy  is  very  expensive,'  interpolated  her  mother. 

*  It  would  be  nothing  compared  with  the  expense  of  coats  and 
skirts,  such  as  other  girls  have.  And  we  might  manage  to  make 
our  old  skirts  do  by  lining  them  with  flannel  or  flannelette.' 

*  Oh,  Bertha,  mine  could  Tiever  do.'  The  younger  and  less 
considerate  Jenny  rushed  into  the  arena  with  a  terrified  protest. 
^  Mine  is  all  stained  and  frayed,'  cried  she,  exhibiting  here  and 
there  the  deficiencies  indicated. 

But  Bertha  was  resolute.  ^It  could  be  turned,'  said  she^ 
decidedly.  *  You  could  help  to  do  it  yourself,  if  we  had  some  one 
in  to  mtJce  the  blouses ;  we  could  easily  work  under  her  direction. 
But,  mamma,^  in  a  lower  voice,  *  I  am  afraid  the  little  ones  really 
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must  have  some  new  under-clothing.  You  know  how  Wynnie  has 
been  coughing  all  this  w^ek,  and  when  I  went  into  the  nursery 
this  morning,  Jane  told  me  she  did  not  like  to  worry  you,  but  that 
she  was  sure  both  the  children  were  not  properly  clothed  for  this 

weather.    She  showed  me  their  things ' 

'  They  shall  have  what  they  require ;  I  shall  manage  it  some- 
how,' said  Mrs.  Hathaway,  hurriedly ;  '  I  have  still  something  to 
sell,*  involuntarily  turning  round  the  diamond  ring  upon  her 
finger.  *  Bertha — Jenny — ^not  a  word  to  your  father — nor  to  the 
boys — nor  anyone.  At  least  we  can  spare  them  this.  And  if  I 
should  get  enough,'  looking  fondly  at  her  sole  ornament,  ^  for  you, 
my  poor  dears,  to  have ' 

*  Never  mind  tw.'  Bertha  came  and  threw  herself  across  her 
mother's  knees.  *  We  can  do  very  well.  I  didn't  know  it  was  as 
bad  as  that,  mamma ;  only  the  poor  children ' 

*  Yes,  yes ;  you  were  quite  right  to  tell  me  about  them.  If  I 
were  able  to  go  into  the  nursery  myself!  But  no  one  must  think 
of  keeping  things  back  from  me  because  of  my  being  an  invalid. 
It  would  make  me  worse — ^far  worse — ^than  anything  else,  to  know 
that  others  were  suffering  from  my  neglect.' 

*  Neglect !  You  did  everything  in  the  world  for  us  as  long  as 
you  could,'  said  Bertha  in  a  choking  voice,  whilst  Jenny,  subdued, 
also  leant  tearfully  against  her  mother's  chair.  ^  You  worked  and 
slaved  for  us,'  continued  the  elder  girl,  with  breath  coming  and 
going  fast,  '  sitting  up  at  nights,  and  staying  at  home  all  the  fine 
summer  days,  and  never  taking  a  holiday,  and  always  pretending 
that  you  were  so  well  and  strong,  until  you  could  pretend  no 
longer ' 

^Hush!  hush!  There  is  your  father  at  the  gate.'  Mrs. 
Hathaway,  who  had  been  returning  tenderly  the  kisses  pressed 
upon  her  cheek,  suddenly  started  upright,  and  dashed  the  moisture 
from  her  eyes.  *  He  must  not  find  us  like  this,'  said  she,  briskly. 
^  There  is  little  enough  in  his  own  life  to  cheer  and  encourage  him ; 
and  if  he  finds  us  dovDU  it  will  depress  him  the  more,  and  unfit  him 
for  doing  the  work  he  has  to  do.  He  often  has  a  headache  when 
he  comes  in.  That's  right.  Bertha,  go  out  and  meet  him ;  and  Jenny, 
dear,  try  not  to  bring  forward  impleasant  subjects;  you  know 
what  I  mean.  You  have  not  quite  Bertha's  tact,  though  I  know 
your  dear,  warm  heart  would  not  for  the  world  give  anyone  pain. 

*  But,  mamma,  is  there  any  use  in  shirking  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Hathaway  held  up  a  warning  finger,  for  the  tones  of  a 
shrill  young  voice  were  somewhat  too  penetrating,  and  the  front 
door  had  now  admitted  the  master  of  the  household. 
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Then  the  mother  replied  in  a  firm,  steady  under-tone,  *  There 
is  no  nse  in  '*  shirking/' — but  neither  is  there  any  use  in  discussions 
which  cannot  further  the  object  in  view.  When  there  is  anything 
to  be  dxyae,  it  would  be  foolish  and  cowardly,  it  would  be  wrong,  to 
shrink  from  speaking  out  and  taking  counsel  together ;  but  merely 
to  bewail  our  poverty,  and  indulge  in  useless  aspirations  and  enume* 
rations  of  things  we  need  which  we  cannot  get,  and  must  learn  to 
do  without,  is  but  waste  of  breath,  and  worse.  By  overshadowing 
our  spirits,  and  turning  our  thoughts  downwards  instead  of  up- 
wards, this  kind  of  talk  interferes  with  our  going  through  our  daily 
work  diligently,  and  meeting  our  troubles  cheerfully.  Now,  run 
oat  and  see  what  they  are  waiting  in  the  hall  for,'  proceeded  the 
invalid,  in  a  lighter  tone ;  for  Mrs.  Hathaway  was,  for  the  time 
being,  chained  to  the  little  hard  couch  which  did  duty  for  a  sofa 
in  her  small,  plainly  furnished  drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  was  one  who  practised  what  she  preached,  and 
in  the  few  moments  which  elapsed  ere  figures  were  again  seen  in 
the  doorway  she  had  gathered  strength  from  no  unfamiliar  Source, 
and  composed  her  features  to  their  usual  gentle  air  of  serenity 
and  welcome. 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  that  the  day  had  dragged  as 
heavily  with  her  husband  as  with  herself. 

It  had  been  an  especially  trying  one  from  various  points  (A 
view  in  the  humUe  household.  We  have  had  a  glimpse  of  its  cul- 
minating scene ;  and  there  had  been  divers  lesser  annoyances  to 
contend  with,  some  of  one  sort,  some  of  another ;  while,  through 
all,  there  had  grated  harshly  on  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  poor 
prisoner,  who  could  never  escax)e  out  of  hearing,  the  scrunching 
and  snorting  of  a  loathsome  steam  roller,  which  ground  endlessly 
up  and  down  over  the  newly  repaired  suburban  road  in  front. 

Even  her  gentle  soul  had  been  stung  to  irritation  at  last,  as 
we  know,  and  the  goodly  hotbed  of  coals  with  which  the  small 
apartment  was  now  glowing  had  nearly  had  their  flames  quenched 
by  her  at  the  outset. 

That  had  passed,  and  she  was  now  glad  they  were  there; 
glad  that  her  ix>or  husband,  coming  in  weary  and  chilled — too 
often  downcast  and  dispirited  also But  how  was  this  ? 

It  was  certainly  no  downcast,  dispirited  countenance  which 
met  her  timorous,  &intly  investigating  smile.  It  was  a  voice 
most  unlike  her  poor  Tom's  usually  subdued  tones — (poor  fellow ! 
he  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  speak  jovially) — ^which  responded 
to  her  wifely  i^qmries.    It  was  (i  brisk,  al^rt,  upright  little  grey- 
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headed  man  who  stepped  into  the  room,  and  who  laughingly  threw 
off  a  couple  of  excited  girls  eagerly  clamouring  for  the  problem  to 
be  unravelled,  and  the  secret,  whose  existence  had  been  admitted, 
to  be  disclosed  in  the  hearing  of  all. 

'  You  shall  hear  it,  sure  enough/  The  father  and  husband  bent 
over  the  sofa  for  the  never-failing  embrace.  •  Jenny,  love ' — in 
his  excitement  the  old  name,  which  had  of  late  been  transferred 
to  the  younger  proprietor,  rose  to  Mr.  Hathaway's  lips ;  and  he 
stroked  fondly  the  head  that  had  once  been  as  glossy  and  golden 
as  the  other  Jenny's  was  now — '  I  have  brought  home  a  medicine 
that  will  go  far  to  cure  thy  ailment,  poor  wifie,'  and  the  speaker 
sat  down  beside  the  couch,  and  held  out  his  other  hand  to  the  two 
impati^it  ones  standing  by. 

At  the  same  moment  a  boy  burst  in,  laden  with  school  books. 
Quick  as  thought,  Bertha  had  turned  roimd  with  an  imperative  sign, 
and  opened  her  mouth  to  bid  the  intruder  retire,  when,  '  No,  no,' 
cried  her  father,  beckoning  Charlie  also  within  the  circle ;  ^  come  in, 
my  boy,  come  in.  I've  got  a  bit  of  good  news  to  tell,  and  you 
shall  hear  it  with  the  rest.'  Then  he  paused  and  looked  solemnly, 
yet  with  radiance  shining  in  his  eyes,  at  each  in  turn.  '  A  won- 
derful thing  has  happened,'  he  said,  ^  a  most  extraordinary  and — 
and  wonderful  thing.  I  have  been  left  a  legacy  of  a  thousand 
pounds ! ' 

•  •  t  •  •  •  fl 

'  There  seems  no  end  to  what  it  will  do,'  cried  Bertha  over  and 
over  again. 

Twenty-four  hours  had  passed,  and  each  had  been  filled  with 
its  own  measure  of  joyful  communings  and  glad  anticipations. 

*  Mamma,  to  think  how  nearly  you  had  lost  thjoi ! '  continued 
the  affectionate  girl,  touching  the  beautiful  ring,  whose  diamonds 
seemed  to  emit  a  new  effulgence — as  indeed  they  did,  for  nothing 
would  serve  the  enthusiastic  Jenny  but  to  clean  and  brighten  them 
afresh  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  '  Oh,  mamma,  perhaps  only  an- 
other day,  and  it  would  have  gone !  The  one  jewel  you  possess  in  the 
world !  And  what  we  all  know  you  value  besides,  because  of  so 
many  associations.  .  .  .  Well  now,  I  have  made  out  the  list  of 
bills,'  and  with  tenfold  the  importance  of  a  judge  Bertha  spread  her 
papers,  pencil  in  hand,  '  and  we  will  pay  every  one  of  them  first 
of  all.  They  don't  amount  to  much  in  the  light  of  a  thousand 
pounds,'  continued  she,  joyously,  '  although  they  seemed  so  over- 
whelming when  we  had  only  poor  papa's  salary  to  go  upon,  and 
they  were  to  be  scrimped  one  by  one  out  of  every  month  as  it 
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came  in.  Perhaps  we  may  not  even  need  to  toueli  the  thousand 
at  all  for  the  bills ;  as  Mr.  Mapleson  wrote  that  there  was  a  thou- 
sand "  odd,"  and  Uiat  '*  odd  "  may  quite  likely  cover  the  bills,  papa 
thinks.  And  then  we  may  use  a  hundred,  may  we  not,  in  getting 
put  to  rights  altogether?  The  house  really  wants  it  dread- 
fvUy ' 

'Indeed  it  does.'  But  Mrs.  Hathaway's  acquiescence  was 
rather  one  of  pleased  anticipation  than  of  regret.  '  It  ought  to 
have  been  painted  from  top  to  bottom  last  year.  And  had  it  not 
been  our  own  we  should  have  been  forced  to  do  it ;  no  landlord 
would  have  let  us  off.  We  thought  that  was  the  one  good  thing 
about  our  having  bought  this  poor  little  house  and  mortgaged  it 
so  heavily.  We  shall  pay  off  the  mortgage  now/  and  she  looked 
round  with  the  air  of  a  proud  proprietor.  *  You  must  remember, 
children,  that  we  shall  not  receive  Mr.  Grenoble's  legacy  at  once ; 
and  though  your  father  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  an 
advance  on  the  security  of  Mr.  Mapleson's  letter,  it  will  only  be  a 
few  hundreds.  Still  a  few  hundreds,  and  the  rest  to  follow 
shortly ! ' — and  her  eyes  shone. 

^  I  was  thinking  we  really  ought  to  have  a  little  household 
linen,'  meditated  Bertha  aloud.  '  The  towels  are  so  very  thin,  and 
there  are  hardly  enough  to  go  round ' 

'  And  the  water  cans  are  in  a  deplorable  state,'  assented  her 
mother. 

^  And,  oh,  mamma,  can't  we  have  the  piano  tuned  ? '  It  was 
Jenny's  turn  next.     '  The  tuner  has  not  been  here  since  April.' 

'  You  may  send  for  him  at  once ; '  Mrs.  Hathaway  nodded 
cheerfully.  *And  poor  Charlie's  bed,  I  will  have  that  mended. 
The  poor  boy  never  complains,  but  it  must  have  been  very  un- 
comfortable.   And  the  lock  of  his  door  is  broken Oh,  there  is 

your  father's  voice  outside ! '  All  paused  to  listen.  '  He  has 
brought  some  one  home  with  him,'  said  Mrs,  Hathaway  with  a 
fresh  smile.  '  He  used  often  to  bring  a  friend  home  in  this  easy 
way  when  we  were  first  married ;  but  it  is  so  long  since  we  have 
had  anything  to  offer.  That's  right.  Bertha,  make  a  blaze,'  and 
she  drew  herself  up  on  the  couch,  and  arranged  the  coverlet  over 
her  feet  to  prepare  for  company. 

She  was  hardly  prepared,  however,  for  the  visitor  who  was 
ushered  in.  Although  she  knew  Mr.  Mapleson,  she  had  not  seen 
him  hitherto  within  the  walls  of  her  own  modest  dwellings  Here 
also  was  a  new  departure. 

'  Mr.  Mapleson  was  good  enough  to  say  he  would  come  dow 
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with  me  and  call  upon  you  this  evening,  my  dear.'  It  was  natural 
that  the  speaker's  accents  should  have  in  them  a  certain  formality 
in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  but  it  did  not  escape  the  wife's  ear 
that  there  was  also  a  nervous  intonation  and  something  of  the 
well-known  shadow  on  her  husband's  brow.     He  now  proceeded. 

*Mr.  Mapleson  wished  to  consult  with  us  both  on  a  little 
matter  of  business ^ 

*  An  investment  for  the  legacy  left  you  by  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Grenoble's  will ; '  the  lawyer  took  up  the  thread,  and  seated  himself 
with  a  courteous  inclination  towards  the  young  lady  who  had 
hastened  to  place  a  chair. 

^An  investment?'  Mrs.  Hathaway  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  with  feminine  appeal  for  enlightenment. 

'My  wife  does  not  understand  much  about  such  things; 
neither,  to  tell  the  truth,  do  I.'  Mr.  Hathaway  forced  a  little 
laugh,  which  had  not  a  genuine  ring.  '  We  did  not  quite  under- 
stand, did  we,  my  dear  ?  that  this  money  which  our  cousin  has  been 
kind  enough  to  leave  us,  has  to  be  invested — vrill  remain  in  Mr. 
Mapleson's  charge,  to  be  invested  for  us — so  we  shall  get  the 
interest  instead  of  the  capital.  Of  course  it's  all  right ;  no  doubt 
it  is  better  so ;  it  will  last  longer,  and ^ 

'But  perhaps  it  is  a  little  disappointment?'  The  visitor 
looked  keenly  round.  '  I  dare  say  the  ladies  have  already  spent  in 
imagination ' 

^  That's  it ;  just  so.'  The  girls'  father  made  a  hasty  movement, 
as  though  to  intervene  between  their  fisices  and  the  guest.  '  I  was 
a  little  over-hasty  in  telling  them ;  and  they  had  been  reckoning 
up,  as  young  people  will — ^but  of  course  w^  understand,'  and 
the  poor  little  man  made  a  dignified  movement  and  straightened 
himself  upon  the  hearthrug. 

*  Yes,  V}e  understand.'  The  voice  from  the  sofa  was  low  and 
soft,  but  no  tremor  was  audible.  ('  A  woman  who  would  back  up 
her  husband  in  anything,'  decided  Mr.  Mapleson  within  himself.) 
'  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  taking  this  trouble,'  continued 
the  speaker  steadily,  *  and  shall  be  very  glad  of  any  help  you  can 
give  us.' 

Mr.  Mapleson  produced  some  papers  from  his  pocket.  As  he 
did  so  he  heard  a  husky  whisper  behind  his  chair. 

'  Are  we  not  to  get  any  of  it  now.  Bertha  ? '  And  looking  up 
at  the  same  moment  the  quick-witted  lawyer  perceived  a  spasm 
upon  the  father's  face,  and  noted  that  the  mother  had  averted  hers. 

When  they  spoke,  however,  no  one  would  have  guessed  the 
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effort  which  shaped  the  syllables  of  calm  propriety  which  fell  from 
the  elders'  lips.  The  papers  were  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 
Mr.  Mapleson's  proposals  were  hearkened  to  with  deference; 
his  advice  was  taken,  and  himself  empowered  to  act  in  all  respects 
according  to  his  own  judgment. 

Still  he  did  not  go ;  he  seemed  unwilling  to  go.  He  entered 
into  a  discussion  about  the  merits,  or  demerits,  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  his  eye  wandered  round  and  round  the  little  room,  taking 
in — or  at  least  so  poor  Bertha  fancied — ^the  shabby,  darned  curtains 
and  broken  window-cord  ;  and  though  there  was  more  than  one 
prolonged  pause,  it  was  not  until  all  had  begun  to  feel  the  strain 
almost  beyond  their  powers  to  bear,  that  he  at  length  rose. 

*  You  won't  stay  to  dine  with  us  ? '  said  Mr.  Hathaway,  faintly. 
He  knew  there  would  be  a  good  dinner — ^the  dinner  which  had 
been  ordered  to  celebrate  the  family  festival— and  hospitality 
prompted  the  invitation,  even  while  a  sick  sinking  at  the  heart 
almost  forbade  its  utterance. 

All  the  glorious  news  of  yesterday  seemed  to  have  turned  to 
a  mirage.  It  was  true  that  forty  pounds  a  year,  which  Mr. 
Mapleson  considered  would  be  the  probable  interest  of  the  sum 
bequeathed,  meant  a  pleasing  addition  to  his  annual  income. 
But  compared  with  a  thousand  pounds  down  ! 

The  '  odd '  too  had  faded  out  of  sight.  It  had  only  amounted 
to  a  trifle,  and  had  been  used  for  expenses.  lie  was  longing  to 
be  rid  of  another  presence,  yet  shrank  from  the  moment  when  he 
and  his  should  be  again  alone.  How  happily  had  he  gone  forth 
that  morning!  How  smoothly  had  the  wheels  of  life  rolled 
throughout  the  day !  And  how  confidently  had  he  awaited  the 
glad  bustle  of  his  return ! 

It  had  been  agreed  that  a  family  conclave  was  to  be  held,  and 
pros  and  cons  discussed.  He  could  scarcely  bear  to  mark  the 
quietude  of  the  little  chamber  now. 

*  Just  step  with  me  a  moment  outside,  will  you  ? '  said  Mr. 
Mapleson. 

*  But,  my  dear  sir,  I — I,  really— I  am  so  bewildered !  This 
munificence — this  extraordinary,  unparalleled  good  fortune ! '  Poor 
Tom  Hathaway  shook  all  over,  and  a  narrow  slip  of  paper  in  his 
hand  wriggled  in  the  lamplight.     *  It  is  incredible ' 

'Not  at  all  incredible.'  A  hearty  hand  patted  him  on  the 
shoulder.  ^  You  think  me  a  cold-blooded  individual,  Hathaway ; 
and  I  dar^  say  wouldn't  give  me  credit  for— but  even  a  selfish 
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old  bachelor  may  sometimes  enjoy  giving  a  pleasant  surprise.  I 
didn't  come  all  this  way  oat  to  shed  gloom  and  disappointment 
in  a  place  that,  to  tell  the  truth,  looks  dismal  enough  without 
the  need  of  anything  additional,'  with  an  involuntary  glance  of 
disparagement  at  the  sodden  road  and  monotonous  frontage. 

(*  (rod  bless  my  soul !  How  can  people  live  in  such  a  locality  ? ' 
muttered  Mapleson  to  himself.) 

Then  he  continued  his  cheerful  strain  aloud,  *Let  me 
explain.  I  meant  to  have  my  little  joke — to  tease  your  wife 
and  daughters  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  to  produce  this 
cheque  and  make  them  jump.  But  somehow  I  couldn't  do 
it.  There  was  ihit  in  your  wife's  face — and  those  poor 
girls !  Well,  well,  forgive  my  seeing  below  the  surface,  Hath- 
away ;  we  lawyers  can't  help  prying,  you  know ;  and  even  your 
mask  of  cheerful  acquiescence  didn't  take  me  in.  It  was  a  dis- 
appointment, eh?  I  had  guessed  as  much,  but  I  didn't  know 
how  much  until — never  mind  when.  It  made  me  feel  queer,  I 
can  tell  you.  Now,  my  good  sir,  do  you  understand  that  this,' 
tapping  the  cheque,  *  is  your  own  earned  money — (*  at  least  if 
it  can  be  called  "  earned," '  boUo  voce).  *  Anyhow,  it's  made  ho- 
nestly,— ^and  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  beyond  the  fact  that  I 
was  the  medium  of  making  it  for  you.  Are  you  listening  ? 
I  don't  suppose  you  are,'  jogging  his  dumb  companion  playfully 
by  the  elbow.  '  But  still,  as  you  have  got  to  tell  others,  you 
may  as  well  let  me  tell  you  once  again.  On  the  day  of  ilr. 
Grenoble's  death,  when  I  knew  you  would  come  in  for  this 
small  legacy — small  as  compared  with  what  he  left  his  other 
relation,  that  grumbling  curmudgeon  Charles — the  Stock  Ex- 
change was  ^'humming"  with  African  shares.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  have  a  fling  on  your  accoimt ;  and  if  it  turned  up  trumps, 
well  and  good ;  if  not,  I  guaranteed  in  my  own  mind  to  make 
good  the  loss.  I  had  just  done  uncommonly  well  for  myself  in 
the  same  line,  and  could  afford  it.  That  was  a  week  ago,  and  the 
result  of  the  week  is  that  your  thousand  has  made  five  !  I  retain 
the  original  sum,  -to  be  invested  according  to  Mr.  Grenoble's  wishes 
— (which  I  explained  just  now  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Hathaway) — 
and  for  the  other  four  thousand  you  hold  the  cheque  in  your 
hands.  It  is  yours  absolutely — and  you  can  make  ducks  and 
drakes  with  it  as  soon  as  you  like.  Eh  ?  Oh,  never  mind.  No 
thanks.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow ;  God  bless  you,'  and  with 
a  parting  grip  of  the  hand  the  speaker  vanished  in  the  darkness. 

Nor  did  the  worthy  Maple^on's  kindness  end  here.     He  had 
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received  an  impression  from  the  visit  never  to  be  eflTaced.  He 
took  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  family  he 
had  befriended.  In  the  course  of  time  the  schoolboy  Charlie  was 
received  into  his  office ;  and  one  fine  day  when  his  nephew  and 
heir,  Herbert  Mapleson,  came  and  stood  before  him,  bristling 
with  resolution  and  defiance,  to  announce  that  he  had  offered  his 
hand  and  heart  to  Bertha  Hathaway,  and  that  neither  his  people 
nor  hers  should  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel,  for  marry  her  he  would, 
&c.  &c.  with  all  the  usual  variations — all  the  formidable  uncle  did 
was  to  hear  him  to  the  end,'and  then  say,  with  a  smile  which  he 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  make  sarcastic,  *  Bless  my  soul ! 
young  man,  do  you  think  because  people  wear  spectacles  that 
they  can't  see  an  inch  beyond  their  noses  ?  There ;  get  me  my 
hat ;  and  we  will  go  off  together  to  call  upon  my  future  niece.  I 
am  not  such  a  fool,  Herbert  Mapleson,  but  I  can  still  admire  a 
pretty  girl,  and  a  good  girl,  when  I  see  one.  I  shall  have  to  make 
another  fling  one  of  these  days  on  Tom's  account,'  he  cogitated. 
■  It  all  came  of  that  queer  little  legacy  of  his.' 

L.  B.  Walford. 


V(B  Vietis. 


BESIDE  the  placid  sea  that  mirrored  her 
With  the  old  glory  of  dawn  that  cannot  die, 
The  sleeping  city  began  to  moan  and  stir, 
As  one  that  fain  from  an  ill  dream  wonld  fly ; 
Yet  more  she  feared  the  daylight  bringing  nigh 
Such  dreams  as  know  not  sunrise,  soon  or  late, — 

Visions  of  honour  lost  and  power  gone  by, 
Of  loyal  valour  betrayed  by  fectious  hate. 
And  craven  sloth  that  shrank  firom  the  labour  of  forging  fate. 

They  knew  and  knew  not,  this  bewildered  crowd. 
That  up  her  streets  in  silence  hurrying  passed, 

What  manner  of  death  should  make  their  anguish  loud, 
What  corpse  across  the  funeral  pyre  be  cast, 
For  none  had  spoken  it ;  only,  gathering  fast 

As  darkness  gathers  at  noon  in  the  sun's  eclipse, 
A  shadow  of  doom  enfolded  them,  vague  and  vast. 

And  a  cry  was  heard,  unfietthered  of  earthly  lips, 
'  What  of  the  ships,  0  Carthage  ?     Carthage,  what  of  the  ships  ?  ' 

They  reached  the  wall,  and  nowise  strange  it  seemed 
To  find  the  gates  unguarded  and  open  wide ; 

They  climbed  the  shoulder,  and  meet  enough  they  deemed 
The  black  that  shrouded  the  seaward  rampart's  side 
And  veiled  in  drooping  gloom  the  turrets*  pride  ; 

But  this  was  nought,  for  suddenly  down  the  slope 
They  saw  the  harbour,  and  sense  within  them  died  ; 

Keel  nor  mast  was  there,  rudder  nor  rope  ; 
It  lay  like  a  sea-hawk's  eyry  spoiled  of  life  and  hope. 

Beyond,  where  dawn  was  a  glittering  carpet,  rolled 
From  sky  to  shore  on  level  and  endless  seas. 

Hardly  their  eyes  discerned  in  a  dazzle  of  gold 
That  here  in  fifties,  yonder  in  twos  and  threes, 
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The  ships  they  sought,  like  a  swarm  of  drowning  bees 
By  a  wanton  gust  on  the  pool  of  a  mill-dam  hurled, 

Floated  forsaken  of  life-giving  tide  and  breeze, 
Their  oars  broken,  their  sails  for  ever  furled, 
For  ever  deserted  the  bulwarks  that  guarded  the  wealth  of  the 
world. 

A  moment  yet,  with  breathing  quickly  drawn 

And  hands  agrip,  the  Carthaginian  folk 
Stared  in  the  bright  untroubled  face  of  dawn, 

And  strove  with  vehement  heaped  denial  to  choke 

Their  sure  surmise  of  fate's  impending  stroke ; 
Vainly — for  even  now  beneath  their  gaze 

A  thousand  delicate  spires  of  distant  smoke 
Beddened  the  disc  of  the  sun  with  a  stealthy  haze, 
And  the  smouldering  grief  of  a  nation  burst  with  the  kindling  blaze. 

^  0  dying  Carthage  I '  so  their  passion  raved, 

*  Would  nought  but  these  the  conqueror's  hate  assuage  ? 
If  these  be  taken  how  may  the  land  be  saved 

Whose  meat  and  drink  was  empire,  age  by  age  ? ' 

And  bitter  memory  cursed  with  idle  rage 
The  greed  that  coveted  gold  above  renown. 

The  feeble  hearts  that  feared  their  heritage. 
The  hands  that  cast  the  sea-kings'  sceptre  down 
And  left  to  alien  brows  their  famed  ancestral  crown. 

The  endless  noon,  the  endless  evening  through. 

All  other  needs  forgetting,  great  or  small, 
They  drank  despair  with  thirst  whose  torment  grew 

As  the  hours  died  beneath  that  stifling  pall. 

At  last  they  saw  the  fires  to  blackness  fall 
One  after  one,  and  slowly  turned  them  home, 

A  little  longer  yet  their  own  to  caU 
A  city  enslaved,  and  wear  the  bonds  of  Borne, 
With  weary  hearts  foreboding  all  the  woe  to  come. 

Henry  Newbolt. 
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The  Man  of  Bath. 


POPE  has  made  all  readers  feuniliar  with  the  name  of '  The  Man 
of  Ross.'  In  a  few  very  conventional  and  very  ungrammati- 
cal  lines — for  Pope,  the  supremely  *  correct '  poet,  was,  like  a 
certain  Emperor,  above  grammar — he  has  sung  the  praises  of  an 
admirable  man  who  was  never  weary  of  devoting  his  comparatively 
small  income  to  public  and  private  charities.  Pope  did  not  him- 
self know  '  The  Man  of  Ross/  But  among  Pope's  personal  friends 
there  was  one  who  was  known  by  a  somewhat  similar  title.  This 
was  Ralph  Allen,  *  The  Man  of  Bath.'  He  was  the  friend,  not  of 
Pope  only,  but  of  Pitt,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Warburton,  Chester- 
field, Garrick,  Gainsborough,  and  very  many  others.  Allen, 
though  very  far  from  being  an  uninteresting  man  in  himself,  is 
now  practically  forgotten.  But  a  man  who  could  number  such 
names  as  these  among  his  friends  cannot  have  been  quite  an 
ordinary  man.  And,  indeed,  he  was  not.  He  remains,  however, 
a  man  whose  interest  for  posterity  lies  chiefly  in  his  association 
with  the  names  of  others  far  more  famous  than  himself. 

A  very  few  sentences  will  suffice  to  tell  the  story  of  the  boy 
who  rose  from  poverty  to  enormous  wealth,  and  to  the  friendship 
of  all  the  leading  Englishmen  of  his  time.  Ralph  Allen  was  bom 
in  Cornwall  in  1694.  He  was  the  son  of  the  landlord  of  one  of  the 
old-fashioned,  comfortable,  roadside  inns  of  those  days.  A  grave, 
courteous,  and  intelligent  lad,  he  was  free  from  all  vanity  and 
conceit,  but  was  always  perfectly  self-possessed.  His  grandmother 
had  the  charge  of  a  post-office  in  Cornwall,  and  the  boy  was 
employed  there.  He  gave  such  satis£Eu;tion  that  in  1715,  when 
he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Office  at  Bath.  Very  soon  he  himself  became  post-master.  He 
was  full  of  schemes  for  postal  reform,  pressing  his  plans  with 
modest  earnestness  on  the  authorities  in  London.  The  details 
of  the  reforms  which  he  effected  belong  to  a  history  of  the 
Post  Office.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  did  much  to  revolu- 
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lionise  the  postal  system,  and  that,  by  so  doing,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  great  fortune  and  of  his  social  standing  in  Bath.  He 
used  his  influence  in  the  most  honourable  and  beneficial  way.  In 
the  almost  overwhelming  prosperity  which  came  upon  him,  he 
was  always  calm,  courteous,  modest ;  a  man  of  great  capacity  for 
work ;  always  setting  his  work  above  himself,  and  never  himself 
above  his  work.  His  private  generosity  was  unbounded,  and  Bath 
knows  what  his  public  liberality  was.  This  was  a  man  of  unrivalled 
tact,  of  the  serenest  temper ;  plain,  of  an  unassuming  dignity, 
almost  Quaker-like  in  his  ways,  in  spite  of  his  commanding 
position ;  yet  one  who  never,  in  face  of  the  greatest  in  the  land, 
allowed  the  simplicity  of  his  manner  to  hide  his  dignity  of  mind. 
He  died  in  1764,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 

Out  of  his  abounding  wealth,  Allen  built  for  himself  a  splendid 
abode,  and  delighted — without  any  ostentation,  though  at  the 
same  time  with  a  certain  old-fashioned  stateliness — ^to  invite  dis- 
tinguished men  to  his  house  and  gardens.  No  eminent  English- 
man of  the  day,  if  visiting  Bath  or  its  neighbourhood,  failed  to 
receive  an  invitation  and  a  welcome  to  Prior  Park.  Passing  over 
Marshal  Wade,  one  of  whose  daughters  was  Allen's  first  wife,  we 
find  Allen  on  intimate  terms  with  Pope.  The  intimacy  between 
the  two  men  began  in  connection  with  one  of  the  most  of  the 
many  discreditable  incidents  in  Pope's  Uteraiy  career.  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  writes  strongly,  but  not  too  strongly,  when  he  says  in 
reference  to  the  Correspondence  of  Pope :  *  It  is  painful  to  track 
the  strange  deceptions  of  a  man  of  genius  as  a  detective  unravels 
the  misdeeds  of  an  accomplished  swindler.'  Pope  was  a  confirmed 
liar,  and  he  lied  very  hard  indeed  about  the  publication  of  his 
Letters.  Having,  by  means  of  a  trick,  secured  their  publication 
by  a  notorious  piratical  bookseller,  he  at  once  declared  that  the 
Letters  were  forgeries.  Yet  while  he  was  calling  out  for  their 
suppression  he  was  really  anxious  for  their  sale.  The  details  of 
all  his  trickery  and  lying  need  not  be  gone  into  here.  Pope,  fiill 
of  vanity,  and  longing  to  publish  his  Correspondence,  had  purposely 
employed  a  notorious  bookseller  to  issue  an  edition,  in  order  that 
he  might  then  be  able  to  say  that  the  version  was  a  piratical  one, 
and  that  in  self-defence  he  must  publish  the  genuine  text.  The 
odd  thing  is  that,  though  the  whole  afiair  was  exposed  at  the 
time,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  done  Pope  any  harm.  Dr.  Johnson, 
indeed,  says  that  it  did  him  good,  and  that  the  nation  was  full  of 
praise  for  the  admirable  qualities  of  candour,  benevolence,  and 
fidelity  which  the  Letters  revealed.     Here  is  some  comfort  for  any 
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living  literary  genius  who  has  not  yet  published  his  private  corre- 
spondence. 

Among  those  who  were  taken  in  by  Pope's  fine  sentiments 
was  Balph  Allen.  Shrewd  as  he  was  in  business,  Allen  had  a 
vein  of  simplicity  in  his  character,  and,  being  a  good  man  him- 
self, was  perhaps  rather  too  willing  to  believe  in  the  supposed 
goodness  of  others.  At  any  rate,  he  so  admired  these  Letters 
that  he  wrote  to  Pope,  in  1736,  offering  to  pay  the  expense  of  a 
genuine  edition.  Pope  preferred  other  ways  of  publication. 
But  he  wrote  in  a  rather  fawning  style  of  thanks  to  Allen,  and 
added : — 

*  Did  I  believe  half  so  well  of  them  as  you  do,  I  would  not 
scruple  your  assistance ;  because  I  am  sure  tiiat  to  occasion  you 
to  contribute  to  a  real  good  would  be  the  greatest  benefit  I  could 
oblige  you  in.  And  I  hereby  promise  you,  if  ever  I  am  so  happy 
as  to  find  any  just  occasion  where  your  generosity  and  goodness 
may  unite  for  such  a  worthy  end,  I  will  not  scruple  to  draw  upon 
you  for  any  sum  to  effect  it.* 

Pope  did  draw  upon  Allen.  But  he  had  a  strange  idea  of 
the  usual  methods  of  repayment,  as  will  be  seen  irom  Allen's 
quiet  comment  on  a  portion  of  Pope's  will. 

This  incident  of  the  Letters  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship 
between  Pope  and  Allen.  Pope  soon  became  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Prior  Park,  where  h«  was  simply  loaded  with  kindness.  Pope's 
own  Letters  abundantly  prove  this.  For  many  years  he  was  an 
inmate  of  Allen's  house  during  the  Bath  season,  and  it  was  there 
that  in  1741  he  completed  the  Ihmciad. 

The  one  thing  that  keeps  Allen  in  the  memory  of  the  general 
reader  is  Pope's  couplet : — 

Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 
Do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fiune. 

But  this  was  not  what  Pope  originally  wrote.  In  his  first  version 
'  humble  Allen '  was  '  low-bom  Allen.'  Allen  was  a  man  of  far 
too  great  independence  and  dignity  of  character  to  be  offended  if 
anyone — especially  a  shopkeeper's  son — reminded  him  that  he 
was  of  lowly  birth.  Allen  was  only  the  son  of  an  innkeeper ; 
Pope  was  only  the  son  of  a  linen-draper.  There  is  really  not  very 
much  to  choose  between  the  two.  Pope  may  have  meant  well 
when  he  altered  the  epithet ;  he  may  have  wished  his  readers  to 
think  less  of  Allen's  humble  birth,  and  more  of  his  unpretentious 
character.    But  whatever  Pope  meant  by  either  of  his  adjectives. 
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there  is  a  rather  unpleasant  air  of  condescending  patronage  in  his 
language.  Pope  possibly  had  no  offensive  intention.  But  his 
bad  taste  was  gross.  TaJse  the  following  letters,  and  let  it  be 
remembered  that  Pope,  asking  in  1738  if  he  might  put  Allen's 
name  into  one  of  his  poems,  had  ahready,  without  asking,  done  so 
three  years  before.     Pope  writes  : — 

*  Pray  tell  me  if  you  have  any  objection  to  my  putting  your 
name  into  a  poem  of  mine  (incidentally,  not  at  all  going  out  of 
the  way  for  it),  provided  I  say  something  of  you  which  most 
people  wiU  take  ill,  for  example,  that  you  are  no  man  of  high 
birth  or  quality  ?  You  must  be  perfectly  free  with  me  on  this, 
as  on  any,  nay,  on  every  other  occasion.' 

This  is  sheer  hypocrisy,  and  Pope's  offence  is  made  worse  by 
another  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Allen  in  the  same  year.  Allen 
was  too  magnanimous  to  publish  it,  and  it  did  not  appear  till 
seven  years  after  Pope's  death  : — 

'  I  am  going  to  insert  in  the  body  of  my  Works  my  two  last 
poems  in  quarto.  I  alwajrs  profit  myself  of  the  opinion  of  the 
public  to  correct  myself  on  such  occasions,  and  sometimes  the 
merits  of  particular  men,  whose  names  I  have  made  free  with,  for 
example,  either  good  or  bad,  determine  me  to  alterations.  I  have 
found  a  virtue  in  you  more  than  I  certamly  knew  before  till  I 
had  made  experiments  of  it,  I  mean  humility.  I  must,  therefore, 
in  justice  to  my  own  conscience  of  it,  bear  testimony  to  it,  and 
change  the  epithet  I  first  gave  you  of  lofwAxym  to  hv/nible.  I 
shall  take  care  to  do  you  the  justice  to  tell  everybody  this  change 
was  not  made  at  yours,  or  at  any  friend's  request  for  you,  but  from 
my  own  knowledge  you  merited  it.' 

A  less  generous  man  than  Allen  would  have  resented  such 
oondescending  insolence.  But  Allen  took  no  notice  of  it.  He 
merely  went  on  helping  Pope  with  personal  friendship  and  with 
money.  It  is  true  that  the  friendship  between  the  two  men  was 
slighUy  cooled  for  a  very  brief  period  shortly  before  Pope's  death. 
The  exact  cause  of  their  difference  is  a  little  obscure.  Martha 
Blount  seems  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Pope's  affection 
for  her  is  well  known,  and  not  the  slightest  reproach  attaches  to 
their  friendship.  But  Patty,  when  visiting  at  Prior  Park  with 
Pope,  does  not  seem  to  have  got  on  very  well  with  Mrs.  Allen. 
Pope  took  offence.  Some  say  that  he  was  angry  because  Mrs. 
Allen  resented  Martha  Blount's  insolent  and  arrogant  way». 
Others  assert  that  Pope's  ill-feeling  arose  because  Allen,  when 
Mayor  of  Bath,  declined  to  allow  Miss  Blount  to  use  his  carriage 
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to  drive  to  a  Roman  Gatholio  chapel.  Miss  Blottnt  herself  very 
absurdly  said  to  Spence  that  the  Aliens  treated  Pope  with  rude- 
ness and  unkindness — a  stupid  assertion,  disproved  by  no  one 
more  amply  than  by  Pope  himself.  The  little  difference  was  a 
trifling  one.  Allen  himself  thought  that  it  was  simply  a  case  of 
two  women  who  did  not  quite  understand  each  other,  and  who 
needlessly  exaggerated  their  small  misunderstandings.  Most 
quarrels  are  mere  misunderstandings.  Things  were  very  soon 
made  up  between  Allen  and  Pope.  The  very  slight  coolness 
between  the  two  occurred  only  a  very  little  time  before  Pope's 
death.  Pope  invited  Allen  to  Twickenham,  and  there  was  a  ready 
reconciliation. 

Allen  and  Pope  are  rather  curiously  connected  in  Pope's  will. 
Pope  had  made  for  himself  a  fair  income  by  his  literary  work, 
especially  by  his  translation  of  Homer,  and  very  specially  by  his 
shabby  payment  of  the  men  who  helped  him  in  that  undertaking. 
Of  course,  Pope's  few  thousands  were  nothing  more  than  a  few 
pence  to  a  man  of  Allen's  great  wealth.  Yet  Pope  leaves  Allen 
150i. !  Even  when  he  was  writing  his  will,  Pope  could  not  speak 
as  a  straightforward  man.  He  leaves  this  ridiculous  sum  to  one 
of  the  richest  men  of  the  day,  '  being,  to  the  best  of  my  calcula- 
tion, the  amount  of  what  I  have  received  from  him,  partly  for  my 
own  and  partly  for  charitable  uses.  If  he  refuses  to  take  this 
himself,  I  desire  him  to  employ  it  in  a  way  I  am  persuaded  he 
will  not  dislike — to  the  benefit  of  the  Bath  Hospital.' 

Allen,  of  course,  handed  the  money  to  the  Hospital,  dryly 
remarking  that  Pope  was  always  a  bad  accountant,  and  that  he 
would  have  been  nearer  the  mark  if  he  had  not  forgotten  to  add 
another  cypher  to  the  160i.  Johnson  says  that  Pope  'brought 
some  reproach  upon  his  own  memory  by  the  petulant  and  con- 
temptuous mention  of  Allen,  and  the  affected  repayment  of  his 
benefactions.'  On  the  whole,  Pope  does  not  show  very  well  in  his 
connection  with  Allen.  It  is  only  too  easy  to  see  that  the  generosity 
and  uprightness  were  on  the  side  of  the  forgotten  Allen,  and  not 
on  the  side  of  the  famous  Pope. 

Pope's  intimacy  with  Allen  links  the  name  of  '  The  Man  of 
Bath '  with  that  of  another  celebrity  of  the  time  who  was  closely 
connected  with  Pope's  literary  career.  A  seemingly  trifling 
incident  led  to  important  results  in  the  life  of  William  Warbur- 
ton.  One  day  when  Pope  was  dining  with  Allen,  a  servant 
handed  him  a  letter.  Pope  read  it,  and  seemed  greatly  agitated. 
He  told  Allen  that  a  Lincolnshire  clerg}rman,  to  whom  he  was 
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much  indebted,  was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  bim  at  Twickenham. 
Allen,  in  his  generous  way,  at  once  asked  Pope  to  invite  his  friend 
to  Prior  Park.  Pope's  friend  was  Warburton — a  man  at  that  time 
of  no  very  high  standing  in  the  Church.  Allen's  offer  was  gladly 
accepted  by  Pope,  who  did  not  know  that  at  the  same  time  he 
was  making  Warburton's  fortune.  In  sending  the  invitation  to 
Warburton,  Pope  showed  his  high  appreciation  of  Allen's  character. 
He  wrote  in  1741 : — 

*  I  am  here  in  more  leisure  than  I  can  possibly  enjoy  even  in 
my  own  house,  vacart  Uteris.  It  is  at  this  place  that  your 
esdiortations  may  be  most  effectual  to  make  me  assume  the 
studies  I  had  almost  laid  aside  by  perpetual  avocations  and  dissi- 
pations. If  it  were  practicable  for  you  to  pass  a  month  or  six 
weeks  from  home,  it  is  here  I .  could  wish  to  be  with  you.  .  .  . 
The  worthy  man  who  is  the  master  of  it  invites  you  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  is  one  who  would  treat  you  with  love  and 
veneration,  rather  than  with  what  the  world  calls  civility  and 
regard.  He  is  sincerer  and  plamer  than  almost  any  man  now  in 
this  world,  a/ntiquis  moribus.  .  •  .  You  will  want  no  servant 
here.  Your  room  will  be  next  to  mine,  and  one  man  will  serve 
us.  There  is  a  library,  and  a  gallery  ninety  feet  long  to  walk  in, 
and  a  coach  whenever  you  would  take  the  air  with  me.' 

Allen  added  his  invitation  to  Pope's,  and  Warburton  soon  had 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  his  friendship  with  'The 
Man  of  Bath.'  Pope  had  said  to  Allen  that  this  Lincolnshire 
clergyman  had  done  him  a  great  service.  A  curious  service  it 
was.  Pope  had  written  his  Essay  on  Man,  a  confrised  compila- 
tion, made  up  out  of  suggestions  from  Bolingbroke,  who  told 
Pope  all  he  knew  about  Shaftesbury  and  Leibnitz.  A  cry  was  at 
once  raised  that  the  poem  was  unorthodox,  and  Pope,  quite 
ignorant  of  his  subject,  was  unable  to  defend  himself.  Warburton 
had  been  one  of  those  who  joined  in  the  attack  on  Pope.  The 
poem,  said  Warburton,  was  atheistic.  Pope  retorted  that  War- 
burton was  a  '  sneaking  parson.'  Yet  Warburton,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  was  soon  writing  in  defence  of  Pope,  and  Pope,  a  Boman 
Catholic,  was  enchanted  to  receive  support  from  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Thus  it  was  that  Allen's  invitation  to 
Warburton  gave  Pope  so  much  delight.  At  Prior  Park,  War- 
burton did  some  exceedingly  good  strokes  of  business.  He  made 
himself  attractive  to  Allen's  favourite  niece,  and  married  her. 
As  Allen  left  to  his  niece  the  greater  part  of  his  money  and  pro- 
perty, Warburton  duly  became  the  master  of  Prior  Park.     And 
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it  was  Allen,  too,  who  got  him  his  bishopric.  For  Pitt,  through 
Allen's  influence,  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  Bath,  and  he  gave 
the  bishopric  of  Gloucester  to  Allen's  friend. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Warburton  rather  'sponged'  on 
Allen.  There  is  an  ancedote  which  gives  some  little  confirma- 
tion to  this  suspicion.  It  happened  once  that  Warburton  and 
Quin,  the  actor,  were  guests  together  at  Allen's  house.  One 
evening,  Quin,  to  entertain  the  party  in  the  drawing-room,  offered 
to  recite  a  passage  from  Otway*s  Yemct  Preaerved,  His  looks 
and  gestures  made  everyone  see  that  he  meant  Allen  and  War- 
burton when  he  spoke : — 

Honest  men 
Are  the  soft,  easy  cushions  on  which  knaves 
Repose  and  fiitten. 

But  if  one  has  no  very  great  admiration  for  Warburton,  and 
does  not  read  the  Diviru  Legation  of  Moses^  Warburton,  at  least, 
deserves  his  due.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  sincere  attachment  to 
Allen.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  writes  :  *  He  [Allen]  is,  I  verily 
believe,  the  greatest  private  character  in  any  age  of  the  world. 
...  I  have  studied  his  character,  even  maliciously,  to  find 
where  the  weakness  lies,  but  in  vain.  ...  In  a  word,  I  firmly 
believe  him  to  have  been  sent  by  Providence  into  the  world,  to 
teach  men  what  blessings  they  might  expect  from  Heaven  would 
they  study  to  deserve  them.'  This,  of  course,  is  the  usual 
eighteenth-century  style  of  epistolary  exaggeration,  but  War- 
burton seems  to  have  been  sincere. 

Pope,  Allen,  and  Warburton  were  once  painted  together  at 
Prior  Park.  It  might  be  interesting  to  know  where  this  picture 
may  now  be  found. 

The  name  of  England's  greatest  novelist  is  closely  associated 
with  Allen's.  Before  Fielding  knew  Allen,  Sarah  Fielding,  the 
novelist's  sister,  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Prior  Park.  She  lived 
very  quietly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  and  Allen  showed 
her  much  kindness.  When  Henry  Fielding  visited  her  there,  and 
was  writing  Tom  Jones  at  Bath,  he  dined  almost  every  day  at 
Allen's.  It  is  said  that  Allen's  admiration  of  Fielding's  genius 
had  moved  him  to  present  the  novelist  with  two  hundred  guineas 
before  there  was  the  slightest  personal  acquaintance  between  them. 
Bishop  Hurd  met  Fielding  once  at  dinner  at  Prior  Park.  He 
wrote  of  him  afterwards  as  a  '  poor,  emaciated,  worn-out  rake, 
whose  gout  and  infirmities   have  got   the  better  even  of  his 
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bnflFoonery/  Perhaps  Fielding  had  been  indulging  in  the  not  very 
difficult  task  of  making  fun  of  a  fifbh-rate  bishop.  Allen  was 
not  the  man  to  invite  worn-out  rakes  to  his  house  and  table.  All 
readers  of  eighteenth-centuiy  English  literature  know  that  it 
was  Allen  whom  Fielding  pictured  in  his  Squire  Allworthy.  He 
shows  us  Allworthy  walking  in  his  splendid  grounds  on  a  May 
morning,  contemplating  generous  actions,  when  ^  in  full  blaze  of 
his  majesty  up  rose  the  Sun,  than  which  one  object  alone  in  this 
lower  creation  could  be  more  glorious,  and  that  Mr.  Allworthy 
himself  presented — a  human  being  replete  with  benevolence, 
meditating  in  what  manner  he  might  render  himself  most  acceptable 
to  his  Creator,  by  doing  most  good  to  His  creatures.'  The  sen- 
tence, through  its  exaggeration,  loses  its  claim  to  good  taste ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Fielding  really  meant  what  he  said. 

Fielding's  other  most  famous  novels  are  connected  with  the 
name  of  Allen.  In  Joseph  And/rews,  Fielding  compared  Allen  to 
'  The  Man  of  Boss.'  *  Some  gentlemen  of  our  cloth,'  says  Andrews, 
'  report  charitable  actions  done  by  their  lords  and  masters ;  and  I 
have  heard  Squire  Pope,  the  great  poet,  at  my  lady's  table,  tell 
stories  of  a  man  that  lived  at  a  place  called  Boss,  and  another  at 

the  Bath,  one  Al ,  Al ;  I  forget  his  name.  .  .  .     This 

gentleman  hath  built  up  a  stately  house,  too,  which  the  Squire 
likes  very  well.  But  his  charity  is  seen  further  than  his  house, 
though  it  stands  on  a  hill;  aye,  and  brings  him  more  honour,  too.' 

Allen  constantly  helped  Fielding,  and  Fielding  thus  dedicated 
AmeUa  to  him : — 

*  Sm, — The  following  book  is  sincerely  designed  to  promote 
the  cause  of  virtue.  .  .  .  The  best  man  is  the  properest  patron 
of  such  an  attempt.  This,  I  believe,  will  be  readily  granted;  nor 
wiU  the  public  voice,  I  think,  be  more  divided,  to  whom  they 
will  give  that  appellation.  Should  a  letter,  indeed,  be  thus 
inscribed,  Detur  OptimOj  there  are  few  persons  who  would  think 
it  wanted  any  other  direction.  .  .  .  Long,  very  long  may  it  be, 
before  a  most  dreadful  circumstance  shall  make  it  possible  for  any 
pen  to  draw  a  just  and  true  character  of  yourself,  without  incur- 
ring a  suspicion  of  flattery  in  the  bosoms  of  the  malignant.  This 
task,  therefore,  I  shall  defer  till  that  day  (if  I  should  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  ever  to  se^  it)  when  every  good  man  shall  pay  a  tear 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  curiosity ;  a  day  which  at  present,  I 
believe,  there  is  but  one  good  man  in  the  world  who  can  think  of 
without  unconcern. 

'Accept  then,  sir,  this  small  token  of  that  love^  that  gratitude, 
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and  that  respect  with  which  I  shall  always  esteem  it  my  greatest 
honour  to  be, 

'Sir, 
'  Your  most  obliged  and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

*  Henry  P'ielding/ 

A  sentence  from  Allen's  will  shows  that  he  did  not  forget 
Fielding's  femily : — 

*  I  give  to  the  three  children  of  Henry  Fielding,  Esquire,  de- 
ceased, the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  and  to  their  aunt, 
Sarah  Fielding,  I  give  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  which  said 
four  legacies  I  will  be  paid  in  twelve  months  after  my  decease.' 

Allen's  importance  in  Bath  is  amply  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
as  before  noted,  it  was  through  his  influence  that  Pitt  became 
member  for  the  town  in  1757.  Pitt  had  occasionally  stayed  in 
Bath  before  he  became  its  representative,  and  his  friendship  with 
Allen  was  very  intimate.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  Allen  paid 
Pitt's  election  expenses  both  in  1757  and  in  1761.  This  is  how 
Pitt  wrote  to  Allen  in  June  1767 : — 

'  Dear  Sir, — ^The  repeated  instances  of  your  kind  friendship 
and  too  favourable  opinion  of  your  faithfrd  servant  are  such  and 
so  many  that  thanks  and  acknowledgments  are  quite  inadequate. 
Give  me  leave  to  present  them  to  you,  with  a  heart  as  truly  yours 
as,  on  that  account,  makes  me  hope  your  goodness  will  accept 
them  for  something.     I  am,  with  my  whole  heart, 

'  Dear  Sir,  your  ever  obliged  and  affectionate  servant, 

*W.  Pitt.' 

This  is  rather  confused  English  composition,  but  the  meaning 
is  obvious  enough.  Allen's  help  was  forthcoming  again  at  the 
next  election.  There  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  a  letter 
fit)m  Pitt  to  Allen,  dated  from  St.  James's  Square,  December  16, 
1760  :— 

'  Dear  Sir, — The  very  affecting  token  of  esteem  and  affection 
which  you  put  into  my  hands  last  night  at  parting,  has  left  im- 
pressions on  my  heart  which  I  can  neither  express  nor  conceal. 
If  the  approbation  of  the  good  and  wise  be  our  wish,  how  must  I 
feel  the  sanction  of  applause  and  friendship,  accompany'd  with 
such  an  endearing  act  of  kindness  from  the  best  of  men  ?  True 
Gratitude  is  ever  the  justest  of  sentiments,  and  Pride  too,  I 
indulge  on  this  occasion,  may,  I  trust,  not  be  disclaim'd  by  virtue. 
May  the  gracious  Heavens  long  continue  to  lend  you  to  mankind, 
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and  particularly  to  the  happiness  of  him  who  is  unceasingly  with 
the  warmest  gratitude,  respect,  and  afiPection. 

^  My  dear  sir,  your  most  fait.hfnll  \Qic\  iiiend, 

^  And  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

'Wm.  Pitt/ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  relations  between  Pitt  and  Allen 
were  a  little  overclouded  shortly  before  Allen's  death ;  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  their  slight  difference  was  entirely  on  a 
political  question,  and  that  their  private  and  personal  friendship 
was  not  for  a  moment  interrupted.  Pitt,  who  had  been  practically 
driven  from  office  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  the  Third, 
thought  that  the  Peace  of  Paris,  which  in  1763  closed  the  Seven 
Years  War,  was  an  inglorious  affair.  He  strongly  opposed  it. 
This  brought  him  into  some  conflict  with  Allen.  For  among  the 
many  addresses  of  thanks  to  the  King  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  was  one  from  the  Corporation  of  Bath.  It  thanked  the 
King  for  an  ^  adequate '  peace,  and  of  course  reflected  Allen's 
views.  Pitt,  who  was  member  for  Bath  through  Allen's  influence, 
was  greatly  offended.  He  resolved  to  resign  his  seat.  A  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  men  followed.  Allen  wrote  expressing 
not  only  his  respect  and  affection  for  Pitt,  but  his  veneration  for 
Pitt's  whole  conduct.  Pitt  replied  in  equally  cordial  and  generous 
terms,  but  could  not  accept  the  views  of  Allen  and  the  Bath 
Corporation  on  the  Peace  of  Paris.  Other  letters  followed,  full  of 
expressions  of  the  deepest  personal  esteem ;  while  on  the  political 
side  Alien  writes :  '  It  is  impossible  for  any  person  to  retain 
higher  sentiments  of  your  late  glorious  administration  than  I  do.' 

This  honest  disagreement  on  a  merely  political  question  left 
the  other  relations  between  the  two  friends  absolutely  imchanged. 
Allen,  who  died  the  next  year,  wrote  in  his  will :  *  For  the  last 
instance  of  my  friendship  and  grateful  regard  for  the  best  of 
friends,  as  well  as  the  most  upright  and  ablest  of  Ministers  that 
has  adorned  our  country,  I  give  to  the  Bight  Honourable  William 
Pitt  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds.'  On  his  death-bed  Allen 
repeated  his  goodwill  towards  Pitt.  And  when  Allen  died,  Pitt 
wrote  to  his  widow:  'I  fear  not  all  the  example  of  his  virtues 
win  have  power  to  raise  up  to  the  world  his  like  again.'  Every- 
thing in  this  incident  in  the  friendship  between  Pitt  and  Allen  is 
equally  honourable  to  both  of  them. 

Of  friends  less  distinguished  than  Pope,  Pitt,  and  Fielding, 
Allen  had  good  store.     Gainsborough  and  Garrick  were  frequent 
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visitors  together  at  Prior  Park,  where  the  feimoiis  artist  painted 
one  of  the  portraits  of  the  £Eunous  actor.  And  Richardson,  too, 
Was  admitted.  How  like  this  sleek  London  shopkeeper,  a  man 
constantly  attended  by  a  crowd  of  tea-drinking  and  toast-eating 
women,  is  his  pride  in  avowing  that  he  had  had  the  honour  of 
being  invited  to  dine  with  Allen.  'Twenty  years  ago,*  said 
Bichardson  in  his  shopkeeper  style,  '  I  was  the  most  obscure  man 
in  Great  Britain,  and  now  I  am  admitted  to  the  company  of  the 
first  characters  in  the  kingdom.'  Bichardson  had  never  much 
reputation  for  refined  dignity  of  manner,  and  talk  of  this  kind 
shows  that  he  never  deserved  to  have  it. 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  Prior  Park  in  Allen's  day  was 
to  Bath  what  Holland  House  was  to  London  in  later  times. 
Perhaps  one  may  add  that  there  was  more  informal  geniality  and 
fuller  freedom  of  talk — as  distinguished  from  monologue — in  the 
bouse  at  Bath  than  in  the  more  &mous  salon  at  Kensington. 

Archibald  Ballantyne. 
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Flotsam.' 

Bt  Uenrt  Seton  Mebbiman. 
CHAPTER  XVII. 

DANGER. 

rl  little  party  moved  forward  and  stood  in  the  compound  of 
the  square  house.  It  proved  to  be  deserted  as  Lamond  had 
reported.  For  the  army  of  Delhi  was  but  ill-disciplined,  and  few 
watches  were  kept.  Although  technically  besieged  the  muti- 
neers were  in  hct  the  besiegers,  for  they  usually  attacked,  and 
the  British  troops  were  sometimes  hard  pressed  to  repel  the 
onslaught. 

^  They  are  all  asleep  within  the  house/  whispered  Lamond. 
'  Let  your  men  creep  in  and  kill  them  as  they  lie.' 

*  Not  I,'  returned  Harry,  with  eyes  ablaze.  For  the  news  of 
Cawnpofe  had  just  reached  the  army  outside  Delhi  and  that  word, 
written  in  blood  in  our  history  for  all  time,  was  already  becoming 
a  war  cry,  denoting  no  quarter  and  little  justice  for  any  coloured 
man.  *  Not  I,'  said  Harry ;  *  they  will  have  to  stand  up  and  be 
killed.     And  we'll  tell  'em  who  is  doing  it.' 

They  approached  the  house  where  silence  reigned. 

*  Come  on,  you  fellows,'  cried  Harry  suddenly.  *  Kemember 
Gawnpore,  Cawnpore  it  is ! ' 

Alone  he  leapt  through  the  window  into  a  room  where  twenty 
bayonets  awaited  him,  his  great  voice  awaking  the  sleepers  there 
to  the  sudden  knowledge  that  their  call  had  come.  On  his  heels 
the  men  crowded  in.  There  was  a  sound  of  scuffling  in  the  dark, 
the  hoarse  cursing  of  the  Englishmen,  the  wailing  of  the  panic- 
stricken  sepoys.     Some  one  struck  a  light,  and  ignited  torches 

'  CJopyrigbt  1896  by  Longmans,  Green  k  Co. 
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brought  for  the  purpose.  Then  followed  a  broken  cry  for  mercy, 
a  shriek  of  agony,  a  few  men  scuttling  like  rabbits  round  the 
walls,  slipping  on  the  swimming  floor,  and  all  was  still  again.  A 
headless  body  lay  near  the  window,  while  the  severed  skull 
grinned  from  a  comer,  the  result  of  the  first  whistling  swing  of 
Harry's  sword  as  he  leapt  in. 

'  Lay  the  bags  against  the  walls  and  connect  the  fuse,'  cried 
Harry,  going  towards  the  window  again.  '  But  wait  for  me  to 
light  it.' 

Then  he  stepped  out  through  the  open  window  into  the  first 
grey  of  dawn  to  join  Lamond,  as  had  been  arranged,  at  the  side 
door  of  the  mosque.  He  ran  round  the  white  and  sacred  building, 
passing  the  chief  entrance,  which  was  barricaded.  At  the  side 
door  he  found  himself  face  to  fiEice  with  a  tall  native  in  the  dress 
of  a  fakir,  of  whom  many  hundreds  were  abroad  at  this  time 
preaching  the  Holy  War,  and  promising  eternal  bliss  to  those 
who  fell  fighting  the  hated  Christian  rule. 

'  Out  of  the  way,  you  d d  nigger,'  shouted  Harry,  rushing 

at  him  with  the  point. 

But  the  man  had  a  long  sword  half  hidden  in  the  folds  of  his 
robe.  With  a  quick  twist  of  the  arm  he  turned  aside  Harry's 
point,  which  for  a  moment  stuck  in  the  wooden  jamb  of  the 
door.  During  that  brief  moment  Harry  had  time  for  the  uncom- 
fortable, reflection  that  had  this  been  a  fighting  man  instead 
of  a  priest,  that  mistake  might  have  served  to  close  a  wild  career. 
But  the  native  neglected  the  opportunity,  and  Harry,  wrenching 
his  sword  from  the  woodwork,  stepped  back  to  cut  his  adversary 
down  with  one  whistling  stroke.  But  here  again  a  slow  skill  put 
forth  without  eagerness  turned  the  crushing  blow  aside,  and  Harry 
staggered  against  the  defender  of  the  door.  He  recovered  him- 
self with  a  curse,  and  tried  a  feint  and  a  thrust  which  Marqueray 
had  taught  him  in  an  idle  moment  at  Calcutta.  But  this  again 
failed,  and  Harry  Wylam,  who  deemed  himself  one  of  the  best 
fencers  in  India,  stood  back  breathless  and  dripping  with  perspira^ 
tion. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  break  through  the  guard  of  this  silent 
priest,  who  contented  himself  with  merely  defending  the  entrance 
to  his  temple.  Harry  had  pistols  in  his  belt,  but  gave  no  thought 
to  them.  Indeed  his  spirit  was  aroused,  and  the  reflection  that 
none  would  come  to  interrupt  them  had  a  certain  fierce  joy  in  it. 
He  guessed  that  Lamond  had  effected  an  entrance  to  the  mosque 
probably  before  the  priest  had  been  aroused  by  the  sound  of  the 
massacre ;  but  he  did  not  call  to  him. 
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Instead,  he  ran  in  again,  making  use  of  all  his  skill,  pat- 
ting forth  the  whole  of  his  great  strength  and  agility.  The 
growing  light  gleamed  on  the  two  swords — the  one  whirling 
and  whistling  through  the  air,  the  other  steady  and  quick  in  its 
short,  sharp  turns.  Harry  could  see  that  his  adversary  was  a  tall 
man,  of  slight  build.  The  bare  brown  arm  and  wrist  were 
emaciated,  but  the  muscles  stood  out  on  the  forearm  like  ropes. 
There  was  no  hope  of  fatiguing  this  spare  warrior-priest,  who  was 
cool  enough  and  seemed  likely  to  remain  impregnable. 

'  Lamond  ! '  shouted  Harry.     '  Where  the  devil  are  you  ? ' 

It  was  getting  light.  A  sortie  from  Delhi  was  almost  inevi- 
table, for  the  shrieks  of  the  dying  men  must  have  reached  the 
ears  of  the  sentinels  on  the  walls.  So  Harry,  who  would  not 
shoot  down  his  foe,  called  to  Lamond,  and  almost  immediately  he 
saw  the  glint  of  a  whirling  sword  over  the  turbaned  head  of  the 
fakir,  who  dropped  senseless  across  the  doorway. 

^  This  way ! '  fried  Lamond  from  within,  where  darkness 
reigned  supreme,  and  his  thin  white  hand  came  out  from  the 
shadowy  background  seeking  Harry's.  In  a  few  moments  they 
emerged  again  into  the  glimmering  twilight,  each  carrying  a 
burden  thrown  hastily  into  a  *  praying-carpet '  of  thin  rough-spun 
cotton  of  which  the  four  comers  had  been  gathered  together. 

They  stepped  over  the  body  of  the  fakir,  whose  eyes  were 
half-opened  in  a  dazed  return  to  consciousness.  Lamond  jumped 
aside  hastily  when  he  saw  him. 

*  That  is  the  man  who  has  dogged  me  ever  since  I  have  been 
here/  he  said. 

And  he  would  have  run  his  sword  through  the  half-senseless 
man  had  not  Harry  dragged  him  away. 

*No!  no!'  he  cried,  'not  that;  that's  murder.  Come 
on!' 

The  fakir  moved  a  little,  and  his  eyes  opened  wider.  He  saw 
the  two  men  go  away  with  their  burdens  thrown  over  their 
shoulders.  In  a  few  minutes  Harry  returned  with  two  of  his 
company,  who  carried  bags  of  powder.  He  carelessly  noted  that 
the  fiJdr  had  vanished. 

*  Poor  devil's  crawled  away,'  he  said  to  himself.  '  Gad — what 
a  swordsman  that  was ! ' 

He  laid  the  powder  against  the  walls  and  connected  the  bags 
by  a  fuse. 

*  Now,'  he  said,  *  run  for  your  lives ;  follow  the  others.  Run 
Uke  the  devil!' 
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The  two  laughed,  and  obeyed  his  orders.  Then  he  struck  a 
match,  set  it  to  the  fuse,  and  ran  back  towards  the  house  with  a 
piece  of  smoking  fuse  in  his  hand. 

He  looked  up,  cmd  across  the  valley  the  beating  of  drums  told 
him  that  the  city  was  astir.  He  lighted  the  second  fuse,  and  then 
ran  after  his  men.  As  he  began  to  climb  the  slope  the  enemy's 
guns  opened  fire  upon  him,  for  their  ammunition  was  practically 
inexhaustible.  At  the  same  time,  the  native  troops  flocked  out  oi 
the  Lahore  Gate.  But  suddenly  the  earth  shook  and  the  sky  was 
rent  by  a  glaring  tongue  of  flame  that  leapt  up  from  the  valley. 
A  deafening  roar  silenced  the  guns — silenced  all  nature,  which 
seemed  to  stand  breathless.  The  enemy's  troops  turned  and  fled 
back  through  the  gate.  For  a  time  the  guns  ceased  firing.  No 
one  knew  whether  this  was  a  mine  or  an  accidental  explosion  of 
ammunition.  The  smoke  hung  motionless  in  the  morning  air, 
hiding  the  devastation  brought  about.  And  in  the  meantime  the 
little  party  of  Englishmen  made  their  way  back  to  the  summit  of 
the  Sidge. 

The  daylight  had  developed  ere  they  reached  the  British  can- 
tonment, and  Harry,  it  is  to  be  confessed,  swaggered  somewhat  as 
he  made  his  way  between  the  neat  lines  of  tents,  of  which  the 
inmates  were  astir  and  anxious  to  learn  the  latest  news.  The 
hero  of  the  moment  had  made  his  carpet  full  of  valuables  over  to 
a  trusty  private,  who  had  gone  oflF  quietly  with  Lamond  to  another 
quarter  of  the  camp.  Moreover,  the  treasure  had  for  the  moment 
slipped  his  memory.  He  was  soaked  in  blood,  for  the  man  whose 
head  he  had  severed  at  the  window  of  the  bungalow  had  &llen 
against  him.  Harry  was  wondering  whether  he  would  get  the 
coveted  Victoria  Cross  for  this.  He  nodded  to  a  friend  here 
and  there,  and  carried  his  head  high  enough  to  have  graced  the 
feathers  of  a  field-marshal. 

'Blown  up  the  buildings  south  of  the  Lahore  Gate,'  he 
answered  right  and  left,  as  the  questions  poured  in  upon  him. 

And  more  than  one  subaltern  looked  enviously  at  the 
handsome  young  fellow  who  made  his  way,  laughing,  to  his 
tent. 

He  was  fortunate  enough  too  to  have  performed  a  deed  which 
bore  tangible  fruit  during  the  days  that  followed,  while  others,  hav- 
ingperhaps  displayed  greater  bravery  and  a  deeper  skill,  had  nothing 
to  show  for  their  prowess.  Fortune  thus  ever  appears  to  smile  on 
those  who  woo  her  carelessly,  while  others,  seeking  her  favours 
more  earnestly,  must  needs  go  without  them. 
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But  Harry  did  not  get  his  Victoria  Gross  for  this  or  any  other 
deed  that  he  did  during  the  Mutiny.  At  first  he  grumbled  loudly 
at  the  favouritism,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  selection  for 
honours  that  lighted  upon  other  men  and  left  him  undecorated. 
But  he  soon  forgot  his  grievcmce,  cmd  sunned  himself  very  happily 
in  the  glow  of  a  present  popularity.  His  was  a  nature  given  more 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  than  to  thoughts  of  the  future, 
and  there  was  no  happier  man  on  the  Bidge  outside  Delhi  that 
morning  in  July  than  Harry  Wylam. 

'  I  wish,'  he  said  complacently  to  Lamond — who  breakfasted 
with  him  in  the  tent  he  shared  with  two  other  officers  on 
volunteered  service  with  the  besieging  army — '  I  wish  old  Marks 
had  been  here.' 

'Marqueray,  you  mean,'  was  the  unenthusiastic  answer. 
*  Why  should  you  wish  Kvm  to  be  here  ? ' 

Harry  did  not  answer  at  once.  It  happens  to  most  of  us  to 
meet  some  other  man  in  our  course  through  life  before  whom  we 
have  a  strange  desire  to  excel.  Marqueray  occupied  this  position 
in  Harry's  existence.  When  the  wild  young  subaltern  was  in 
disgrace  his  first  instinctive  desire  was  to  conceal  the  mischance 
firom  his  captain.  When  he  happened  to  distinguish  himself — 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  sometimes  did  in  a  reckless,  lucky 
way — it  was  somewhat  of  a  grief  to  him  that  Marqueray  should 
never  hear  of  it. 

*  Oh ! '  he  answered  Phillip  Lamond  hesitatingly ;  *  because  he 
never  thinks  any  good  of  me.' 

He  gave  no  further  explanation.  The  name  of  Marqueray, 
indeed,  was  not  conducive  to  a  flow  of  confidential  talk  between 
these  two  men. 

'  I  know  somebody,'  said  Lamond,  after  a  little  pause,  '  who 
will  be  proud  of  this  morning's  work.' 

*Whoi8that?' 

*  Maria.' 

And  Harry's  eyes  fell  before  the  glance  of  Maria's  father. 

During  the  meal  there  was  little  mention  of  the  treasure  found 
in  the  mosque.  Such  matters  are  better  left  undiscussed  when 
walls  are  only  canvas.  Harry,  moreover,  showed  Uttle  curiosity 
on  the  matter.  His  inclination  was  rather  to  set  the  subject  on 
one  side — on  a  shelf  in  his  mind,  as  it  were,  where  other  incidents 
of  his  life  were  stored,  and  where  the  dust  of  forgetfiilness  would, 
perhaps,  mercifolly  cover  them  up  in  time  to  come.  He  never 
took  these  mental  relics  down  from  their  perch  and  turned  them 
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over.  Most  of  us,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  such  a  shelf  of  our  own, 
and  are  no  more  courageous  than  Harry  Wylam  in  the  presence  of 
our  mementos.' 

^  I  have  got  it  in  a  safe  place/  Lamond  had  said  carelessly, 
when  he  returned — washed  smd  restored  to  his  usual  placid  self — 
at  breakfast  time.  *  When  the  country  is  settled  again  we  will 
look  into  it.  I  suppose  you  will  trust  me  to  hand  over  to  you 
your  rightfol  share.' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  Harry  answered  hurriedly,  *  that  will  be  all  right ! ' 
And  he  turned  to  the  breakfiskst-table  with  a  great  interest  in  the 
simple  military  iisure  there  displayed. 

After  breakfast  he  obeyed  an  order  from  head-quarters  to 
present  himself  before  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  staff  cmd  report 
upon  his  exploit,  which  was  duly  noted  to  his  credit,  and  earned 
him  a  company  before  long.  Indeed,  his  promotion  was  promised 
him  then  and  there.  He  came  out  of  the  chief's  tent  with  a 
beating  heart  and  a  hundred  good  resolutions  buzzing  through 
his  brain.  It  was  a  grand  life,  this  soldiering.  And  he  wondered 
how  it  was  that  he  had  been  content  to  waste  nearly  four  years 
in  Calcutta  when  active  service  could  have  been  had  for  the 
asking. 

He  sought  out  Phillip  Lamond,  and  imparted  the  good  news 
to  him. 

*  I'm  to  get  my  company,'  he  said.  *  Some  of  the  people  who 
think  badly  of  me  will  have  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  some 
good  in  me  yet.' 

And  Lamond  wondered  who  these  people  might  be.  He  was 
not,  however,  allowed  to  meditate  long,  for  Harry's  hearty  hand 
came  down  on  his  shoulder  with  an  affectionate  emphasis. 

*  And  I  owe  it  all  to  you,  old  chap ! '  cried  the  young  soldier. 
*  It  was  your  idea — and  your  knowledge  enabled  us  to  carry  it 
through.  I  can't  think  why  you  will  not  let  me  tell  them  that 
you  were  there — that  you  really  did  the  whole  thing ! ' 

'  Because,'  replied  Lamond,  with  his  weary  smile,  '  I  want  you 
to  have  the  whole  credit  of  it.  It  is  nothing  to  me.  I  am  not  a 
soldier,  I  am  an  old  chap ;  while  to  you  it  may  make  a  difference. 
But  you  didn't  mention  that  we  went  inside  the  mosque  ? ' 

'  No — ^you  told  me  not  to.' 

*  That's  right.  Never  mention  that,'  said  Lamond,  with  his 
pleasant  laugh. 
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CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

WITHIN    THE    GATES. 

The  mutineers  in  Delhi  had  a  great*  fear  of  mines — and  the 
explosion  which  levelled  the  obnoxious  buildings  caused  a  sort  of 
panic  in  the  city. 

*  It  is,'  they  said,  *  one  of  the  mines  that  they  are  building 
under  the  city  walls.' 

And  the  quick  voice  of  rumour  did  the  rest.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  day  no  sortie  was  made.  No  daring  native  sapper 
could  be  found  to  go  down  and  investigate  the  scene  of  the 
explosion  in  the  valley.  But  as  the  hours  passed  by  without  further 
alarm,  a  sortie  was  at  length  made,  and  the  true  cause  of  the 
wreck  of  the  mosque  and  its  surrounding  buildings  identified. 

The  charred  and  shattered  remains  of  the  negligent  guard 
were  discovered  amidst  the  dSbris  of  the  square  house,  and  two 
wounded  men  were  brought  in.  The  first  of  these — a  poor  water- 
carrier  by  trade — had  been  struck  down  by  a  falling  stone  as  he 
hurried  towards  the  city  to  raise  the  alarm.  The  second  was  the 
holy  man,  who  had  so  courageously  defended  the  door  of  the 
mosque  against  Harry  Wylam.  The  fakir  was  known  to  some  of 
his  rescuers,  and  as  they  helped  him  along  he  told  them  how  the 
attack  had  been  made.  He  himself,  he  stated,  had  heard  the 
shouts  of  the  sepoys  defending  themselves  as  best  they  could  in 
the  dark  against  the  bayonets  of  the  English,  and  being  alarmed, 
had  run  round  to  the  mosque,  where  he  hoped  to  conceal  himself. 
But  one  of  the  English  officers  had  followed  him  and  cut  him 
down  by  a  sabre-stroke  over  the  head,  which  would  most  assuredly 
have  slain  him,  but  for  the  thickness  of  his  turban.  The  skin  was 
not  cut,  he  farther  told  his  commiserating  countrymen,  but  the 
blow  had  been  a  severe  one,  rendering  him  insensible  during 
many  hours.  A  stone  from  the  ruined  buildings  must,  he  thought, 
have  &llen  on  his  ankle,  for  he  could  not  walk  without  assistance. 
So  he  hobbled  towards  the  city,  psdnfully  and  with  labour,  leaning 
his  spare  weight  on  the  arms  of  two  kind-hearted  gunners. 

As  they  passed  through  the  Lahore  Gate  he  gave  a  sudden 
sigh,  as  of  one  who  had  accomplished  at  last  a  task  long  essayed, 
and  there  was  a  queer  light  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  around  upon 
the  wild  faces  and  the  disorderly  streets. 
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'  Had  he  been  in  Delhi  before  ? '  they  asked  him. 

'Oh,  yes — but  not  since  the  siege!'  he  replied.  'Friends 
have  I  in  Benares,  where  I  am  known.  But  not  in  Delhi.  I 
feared  that  some  might  mistake  me  for  a  spy.' 

'  Ah ! '  laughed  the  soldiers  of  Delhi.  '  The  English  have  no 
spies.  They  have  no  one  whom  they  can  trust.  It  is  we  who 
have  spies — in  their  camps,  waiting  at  their  mess-tables,  writing 
out  their  official  despatches.  No — we  have  no  fear  of  spies,  for 
we  have  caught  and  killed  the  few  they  had.  No  doubt  they 
would  like  to  get  a  man  into  Delhi,  but  that  they  cannot  do. 
Surely  you  are  walking  better  now.' 

'Yes,'  answered  the  fekir slowly,  *the  pain  has  left  me  a  little.' 

'  It  is,  perhaps,  that  you  are  glad  to  get  inside  Delhi — where 
you  are  safe  ? '  suggested  the  other. 

'  Yes,'  replied  the  holy  man  with  a  little  sigh,  '  I  am  glad  to 
get  inside  Delhi.    But  am  I  safe  ?    Will  the  English  go  away  ? ' 

*  Yes — of  course.  They  have  no  more  men.  There  are  only 
women  and  old  men  left  in  England.' 

The  party  were  now  passing  along  the  chief  street  of  the  city, 
the  Chandnee  Chouk,  the  most  beautiful  street  in  all  India.  It 
cuts  the  town  in  two  almost  from  wall  to  wall,  in  one  unbroken 
line.  For  it  stretches  from  the  Lahore  gate  to  the  King's  Palace, 
which  stands  above  the  river  Jumna.  On  their  right,  far  above 
them,  gleamed  and  glittered  in  the  morning  sun  the  domes  and 
minarets  of  the  Jumma  Musjid.  Before  them  stretched  the  long 
unbroken  line  of  palace  and  mosque  and  noble  houses,  all  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  and  trees.  It  was  a  prospect  that  pleased, 
but  man  was  vile,  for  the  roadway  was  a  stream  of  lowest  humanity. 
Soldiery,  drunk  with  spirits  and  a  great  licence,  were  moving  about 
in  parties,  while  differences  of  opinion  or  creed  were  openly  settled 
with  blows  and  steel.  The  citizens  and  shopkeepers  kept  within 
doors,  where  they  crouched  in  fear  and  trembling.  But  many  of 
them  fell  victims  to  the  rapacity  and  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
heartened sepoys.  These  openly  defied  their  officers,  and  the 
commander-in-chief,  Mirza  Moghul,  did  not  dare  to  enforce  a 
stricter  discipline. 

This,  and  more,  the  soldiers  told  the  wounded  priest  as 
they  led  him  towards  the  quarters  of  their  chief.  The  information 
of  which  he  was  possessed  was  naturally  of  considerable  value  to 
the  mutineers,  and  the  orders  were  that  all  wounded  men  from 
the  valley  should  at  once  be  taken  to  an  officer  holding  a  post 
similar  to  an  English  chief  of  the  Intelligence  Department. 
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In  due  course  the  &1dr  was  haled  to  the  presence  of  the  chiefis, 
and  abased  himself  even  to  the  ground  before  these  adventurers, 
who  had  risen  to  their  proud  position  from  the  humble  places  of 
rascaldom,  and  held  their  authority  in  inward  fear  by  outward 
blaster.  These  gentry  would  fain  have  enjoyed  a  greater  state,  and 
sat  at  a  table  covered  with  papers,  bearing  arms  embossed  with 
gold,  wearing  turbans  where  jewels  sparkled.  But  the  soldiery 
came  and  went  with  a  careless  gait,  having,  apparently,  no  rever- 
ence for  the  great.  It  was  no  better,  they  said,  at  the  palace  of 
the  poor  old  king  of  Delhi — a  mere  regal  peg  upon  which  adven- 
turers hitched  their  ambitions. 

'  So,'  one  of  them  said,  speaking  harshly  in  a  voice  thick  with 
a  long  course  of  Oriental  debauchery,  *  so  you  were  present  at 
the  explosion  outside  the  gates  this  morning  ? ' 

The  fakir  acquiesced,  with  a  further  abasement  of  his  spare 
person. 

They  heard  all  that  he  had  to  tell  them  of  the  explosion,  and 
of  the  probable  numbers  of  the  attacking  party,  which  he  took 
care  to  exaggerate.  Then  they  showed  a  desire  for  more,  and  the 
man's  eagerness  to  impart  what  he  knew  had  an  Oriental  shifti- 
ness in  it,  which  was  perfectly  understood  by  his  hearers. 

They  contradicted  him,  subjected  him  to  a  close  cross-exami- 
nation, and,  indeed,  chased  him  up  and  down,  in  and  out  the 
paths  of  truth  with  considerable  zest.  For  if  there  is  one  pastime 
dearer  to  the  Oriental  than  lying,  it  is  the  discovery  of  his  neigh- 
bour's untruth.  On  one  or  two  points  the  fiJdr  admitted  with  a 
certain  coy  reluctance  that  his  questioners  had  caught  him  trip- 
ping, and  appeared  to  be  no  whit  the  less  esteemed  on  that 
account.  With  regard  to  other  items  of  news,  however,  he  held 
his  point,  and  at  last  one  of  his  interlocutors  began  to  lose  his 
temper. 

'Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Feringhees  are  not  constructing 
batteries  every  night,  in  preparation  for  the  big  guns  that  are 
coming  up  from  the  South  ? ' 

^  I  know  of  no  such  batteries,  sahib.' 

*  But  they  exist — ^they  are  now  being  constructed.' 

*  No,  sahib.' 

*  Then  you  lie — you  lie  in  your  teeth.' 

*No,  sahib,'  protested  the  fakir;  *I  tell  truth — ^by  my 
mother's ' 

*  Shabash  I  We  do  not  want  to  hear  of  your  mother — I  have 
proofe  that  you  are  lying ! ' 
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The  &kir  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  true  Oriental  calm. 
He  was  in  no  wise  afraid  of  the  upstart  leader — one  of  many 
who  sprang  up  in  Delhi  at  this  time,  and  in  the  morning  were 
cut  down.     He  muttered  something  in  his  beard. 

'  What  say  you  ? '  cried  the  soldier. 

'  I  think  you  have  no  such  proof.' 

The  soldier  leapt  to  his  feet  and  leaned  across  the  table  from 
whence  he  had  hurriedly  snatched  up  a  bundle  of  papers. 

*  But  what  are  these?'  he  cried.  *  What  are  these — lying  son 
of  a  false  mother  ? ' 

The  fakir  took  the  papers  and  spread  them  out  on  the  floor, 
where  he  squatted  down  after  the  manner  of  his  country.  He 
opened  the  folded  papers  one  by  one — examining  them  carefully. 

'  These  are  plans,'  he  admitted  at  last,  ^  of  the  British  lines, 
showing  the  new  batteries  to  be  constructed.' 

*Ye8,'  cried  the  soldier  triumphantly,  *and  they  are  drawn 
up  by  an  Englishman.  We  do  not  employ  only  b«ulmashes  as 
spies,  as  do  the  Feringhees.     We  have  better  men  them  that ! ' 

The  priest  was  examining  the  papers  with  a  glitter  beneath 
his  shaggy  eyebrows.  The  plan  was  in  each  case  explained  by 
the  text  appended  in  a  fine  handwriting.  They  were  on  native* 
made  paper,  but  the  work  and  the  handwriting  were  unmistakably 
European.  The  fakir  breathed  hard,  as  if  with  difficulty.  He 
folded  the  papers  and  handed  them  back  with  a  cringing  bow. 
They  were  plans,  sure  enough,  of  British  lines  and  batteries  as 
usually  constructed  by  our  engineers. 

The  chief  of  the  Delhi  staff  took  back  the  documents  with  a 
proud  smile  of  triumphant  cunning.  He  threw  them  down  on 
the  table  without  taldng  the  precaution  of  counting  them,  which 
was  a  mistake,  for  the  fakir  had  one  of  the  papers  concealed  under 
his  bare  foot. 

The  priest  presently  went  limping  out  into  the  busy  streets  a 
free  man,  but  in  disgrace  for  an  unsatis£Ekctory  spy.  The  road- 
way was  almost  impassable  by  reason  of  the  Ul-manners  of  the 
sepoys,  who  rendered  miserable  the  lives  of  the  unarmed  citizens 
of  Delhi.  It  was  only  when  he  had  passed  the  bank  and  found 
his  way  to  the  magazine  that  the  fakir  secured  that  solitude  for 
which  his  soul  seemed  to  long.  He  found  a  quiet  spot  at  last 
beneath  some  trees  overlooking  the  Jumna,  and  here  squatted 
down  against  the  wall  of  a  wrecked  house,  the  recent  dwelling  of 
a  high  English  official. 

He  sat  for  some  time  in  that  Oriental  depth  of  reflection 
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which  must  assuredly  be  nearly  allied  to  sleep.  Then  he  began 
to  fumble  slowly  in  the  folds  of  his  voluminous  and  not  too  clean 
apparel.  Before  long  he  produced  the  plan  of  a  battery  which  he 
had  succeeded  in  purloining  firom  the  authorities,  and  unfolded  it 
with  that  air  of  treasuring  a  trifle  which  belongs  to  beggars  of  all 
nations.  After  a  pause  he  searched  a  second  time  amidst  the 
intricacies  of  his  clothing,  and  produced  a  second  treasure.  It 
was  a  note  written  on  the  paper  of  a  well-known  Calcutta  club. 
If  the  fakir  was  able  to  decipher  English  he  might  have  read  as 
follows : — 

*  Dear  Harbt, — Heard  of  a  horse  that  will  suit  you  down  to 
the  ground.  Shall  I  send  him  round  to  your  quarters  this  after- 
noon? 

*  Yours  ever, 

'Philup  Lamond.' 

The  priest  laid  the  two  side  by  side  upon  the  ground,  and 
compared  them.  The  letter  and  the  plan  supplied  to  the 
mutineers  in  Delhi  were  written  by  the  same  hand. 

With  a  queer  smile  the  fakir  folded  them  together,  and 
concealed  them  in  his  robes.  Then  he  laid  him  down  in  the 
shadow  of  the  broken  wall,  and  fell  into  that  profound  slumber 
which  sheer  weariness  lays  upon  the  human  brain,  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  thousand  perils. 

Without  the  city — over  the  valley  upon  the  Ridge — a  new 
conmiander  had  by  now  gathered  the  reins  within  his  hands. 
Barnard's  successor,  Reed,  had  retired  in  favour  of  Wilson — a  fine 
officer,  who  had  already  made  the  mutineers  fear  him.  But 
the  times  were  bad,  and  our  troops  in  a  worse  strait  than  ever 
they  had  been.  For  the  rainy  season  had  set  in,  with  that 
sudden  violence  so  characteristic  of  tropical  changes.  The  weeks 
wore  on,  and  nothing  was  done.  These  days  were  not  in  truth 
passed  idly,  for  the  attacks  were,  if  anything,  more  numerous. 
The  mutineers  received  daily  reinforcements  from  the  provinces, 
from  Central  India,  from  every  part  where  garrisons  had  been 
quartered  and  stationed.  And  our  troops  could  only  stand  and 
watch  the  enemy  swarm  like  ants  into  the  city. 

From  every  part  of  India,  cmd  more  especially  from  the 
Punjab,  came  news  almost  daily,  which  kept  the  minds  of  the 
besiegers  actively  employed.  It  seemed,  indeed,  that  there  were 
giants  arising  in  the  north ;  for  the  names  of  Edwardes,  of  John 
Nicholson,  of  Frederick  Cooper — a  deputy  commissioner  who 
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ordered  two  hundred  and  sixty  men  to  be  shot,  and  personally 
superintended  the  execution — were  on  all  lips.  Such  tales  as 
this  went  round  the  camp,  and  Harry  Wylam  hoped  that  the  gods 
would  give  him  such  a  chance  of  showing  that  he  would  shirk 
neither  danger  nor  responsibility. 

It  was  soon  rumoured  that  Nicholson  was  coming  from  the 
Punjab  to  help  them,  and  with  that  instinct  which  flashes 
through  the  brain  of  an  army,  as  through  the  mind  of  one  man, 
the  troops  on  the  Bidge  discerned  that  a  great  leader  was  about 
to  take  command  of  them.  Through  the  rank  and  file  there 
seemed  to  pass  a  thrill  of  hope  and  energy.  This  man — ^the 
destined  conqueror  of  Delhi — seemed  to  send  before  him  a  mental 
wave  of  strength  and  purpose,  generated  in  the  stem  depths  of 
his  own  heart,  sweeping  out  over  all  who  followed  him,  who  came 
nigh  unto  him,  the  genius  of  command. 

At  this  time  also,  when  hope  seemed  to  have  sprung  up  from 
nothing  on  every  side,  strange  rumours  were  current  in  the  camp. 
It  was  known  that  more  reliable  news  was  filtering  out  of  the 
stronghold  of  the  mutineers — ^news  of  confusion  and  strife  within 
the  walls — of  failing  spirit  and  internal  differences  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Mutiny.  These  voices  were  vague  and  indefinite, 
but  with  one  accord  they  seemed  to  whisper  that  the  interior  of 
Delhi  and  all  that  was  passing  there  were  no  longer  closed  pages 
to  the  British  leaders. 

And  suddenly  men  began  to  whisper  to  each  other,  as  they 
looked  across  the  valley  towards  the  domes  and  minarets  of  the 
impregnable  stronghold  with  a  new  interest — with  a  queer  longing 
look  of  wonder  in  their  weary  eyes. 

And  that  which  they  whispered  to  each  other  was : 

^ There  is  an  Englishman  in  Delhi!  There  is  an  English 
officer  in  disgruise  in  Delhi ! ' 


CHAPTEE   XIX. 

WAR. 


Hakry  had  the  honour  of  sitting  at  table  with  Nicholson  the  night 
after  his  arrival  from  the  north,  and  talked  of  the  brilliant  gather- 
ing to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  great  commander — not  so  long 
ago  a  poor  captain  of  the  line — was  himself  the  gravest  soldier 
present,  and  by  his  chilly  manner  awed  even  Harry,  as  he  himself 
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confessed,  into  silence.  There  was  something  lion-like  and  still, 
the  snbaltem  said,  about  the  greatest  chief  he  had  eyer  served 
under,  something  large  and  strong  which  seemed  to  raise  him 
above  his  fellows.  The  merriest  wits,  the  most  reckless  young  fire- 
eaters — ^and  we  may  be  sure  that  Harry  was  among  these — were 
gradually  silenced,  and  that  which  had  begun  a  gay  feast  ended 
solemnly. 

Almost  immediately,  as  if  this  man  had  the  power  of  moving 
events,  a  greater  activity  was  noticeable  in  Delhi.  The  siege 
train  was  daily  expected.  At  last  this  weary  delay  was  to  be 
settled  one  way  or  the  other.  An  assault  would  be  somewhat  of 
a  forlorn  hope,  and  yet  Nicholson  seemed  just  the  man  to  lead 
such  attempts.  Delhi  was  almost  impregnable.  But  Nicholson 
was — or  seemed  to  be — unconquerable.  The  air  was  big  with 
coming  events. 

Within  the  city  it  was  certain  that  some  great  movement  was 
afoot,  and  the  besiegers  listened  to  the  sounds  of  the  drums  and 
gongs,  to  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  to  the  rumble  of  big  guns 
through  the  streets  with  an  increasing  uneasiness.  Then  came 
the  news,  clear  and  concise,  from  that  unknown  source  within 
the  walls,  that  a  great  army  was  to  move  out  with  the  object 
of  intercepting  the  siege-train.  The  big  guns,  it  was  known, 
were  coming  north  with  a  very  insufficient  guard.  The  mutineers 
soon  heard  of  it,  and  with  one  of  the  strokes  of  good  generalship 
which  at  intervals  distinguished  their  campaign,  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  British  convoy. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Nicholson,  sure  of  the  reliability 
of  his  information,  took  two  thousand  men  cmd  went  out  to  meet 
the  foe,  fighting  the  battle  of  Najufgarh,  in  which  signal  victory 
Harry  was  fortunate  enough  to  bear  a  sword  and  escape  uninjured. 

Early  in  September  the  siege  train  arrived,  and  its  advent 
was  celebrated  by  high  and  low  with  wild  excitement.  It  seemed 
now  certain  that  Crenend  Wilson  would  deliver  the  assault ;  and 
first  to  urge  this  daring  attempt  was  Baird-Smith,  the  great  chief 
of  the  Engineers.  The  work  of  constructing  new  batteries  was 
carried  on  in  fitce  of  immense  difficulty  by  night,  and  under  a 
galling  fire  by  day ;  cmd  at  last,  towards  the  middle  of  the  month, 
the  work,  all  incomplete  and  insufficient  indeed,  was  pronounced 
satisfiictory  enough  for  the  purpose. 

All  knew  that  an  end  was  drawing  nigh,  and  in  the  city  there 
seemed  to  dwell  a  hush  as  if  of  misgiving.  The  guns  were  worked 
steadUy  enough,  but  the  manner  of  the  mutineers'  war&re  was  now 
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more  distinctly  on  the  defensive  than  ever  it  had  been.     It  was  as 
if  they  had  begun  at  last  to  fear  their  foes. 

Harry  worked  in  Brind's  Battery — ^number  one — as  it  was 
called,  and  was  among  those  surprised  there  by  the  enemy  on  the 
morning  of  September  8,  when  the  dawn  found  the  work  incom- 
plete and  but  one  gun  mounted.  He  continued  to  work  under 
fire,  and  was  again  mentioned  for  his  daring  and  cheerful  example 
to  the  men. 

Finally,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,  he  was  given  a 
company  of  Fathans — wild  warriors,  as  fair  in  face  as  he  himself — 
with  which  to  play  his  little  part  in  the  assault.  He  moved  out  to 
his  place  in  the  third  column,  trembling  with  that  wild  excitement 
which  surely  has  no  equal  in  human  emotions — the  thirst  for 
battle.  Under  Colonel  Campbell,  Harry  was  ordered  to  enter  the 
city  by  the  Cashmere  Gate,  which  was  to  be  blown  open.  This* 
act  of  daring  was  accomplished  unseen  by  Harry,  who  himself  had 
volunteered  to  carry  a  bag  of  powder  across  the  plankless  bridge. 
The  explosion  was  the  signal  for  the  advance,  which  was  greeted 
with  a  wild  shout,  and  Harry  found  himself  at  last  within  the 
walls  of  Delhi.  Here  in  the  narrow  streets  ensued  a  fight  upon 
which  the  historian  will  scarcely  care  to  dwell ;  for  the  long  pent- 
up  fury  of  the  men  broke  all  bounds  of  humanity,  and  their  officers 
scarce  sought  to  restrain  them.  Women,  indeed,  were  spared, 
but  boys  and  old  men,  bearing  no  sort  of  arm,  were  cut  down 
ruthlessly.  Peaceful  citizens,  coming  trembling  to  their  doors  to 
welcome  their  deliverers  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy  and  licentious- 
ness, were  bayoneted  on  their  own  thresholds,  because  their  fisices 
were  black.  It  was  indeed  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
friend  and  foe,  and  the  deadly  fire  from  the  windows  of  the  houses 
was  some  excuse  for  the  bitter  retaliation  wreaked  upon  old 
and  young.  A  thousand  deeds  of  heroism,  as  well  as  many  acts  of 
fury  and  revenge,  were  done  by  individual  fighters :  for  this  was  a 
soldier's  battle  in  the  narrow  streets  of  Delhi. 

Foremost  among  the  stormers  in  the  third  column  was  Harry 
Wylam — ^wild  with  excitement — ^hoarse  and  almost  voiceless — his 
clothes  torn,  his  helmet  thrown  aside.  He  had  been  among  the 
first  to  pass  beneath  the  ruined  gateway,  and  since  then  his  men 
had  scarce  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  him.  He  could  no  longer 
shout  to  them  to  come  on,  for  his  voice  had  broken.  He  swept  on 
— ^bloodstained,  silent — killing — killing  all  he  met,  an  avenging 
fury. 

The  fire  of  the  big  guns  had  ceased,  for  Nicholson's  column 
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was  in  the  Cashmere  breach  fighting  its  way  into  the  city.  The 
artillery  on  the  Bidge  must  needs  hold  their  fire,  watching  the 
walls  of  the  city,  where  the  smoke  hung  motionless  like  a  cloud, 
where  the  rattle  of  musketry  fire  never  ceased. 

Campbell's  men  pressed  forward,  following  their  officers  towards 
the  Chandnee  Chouk — the  broadest  thoroughfare  in  the  city — 
where  discipline  would  be  able  to  assert  its  superiority  over  un- 
trained numbers. 

Harry  had  left  his  men  some  yards  behind.  He  was  almost 
alone  at  the  turning  of  a  long  narrow  street.  He  paused,  uncer- 
tain which  might  be  his  way,  for  he  had  never  been  in  Delhi 
before,  and  as  he  stood  irresolute  he  saw  one  of  the  enemy  run- 
ning towards  him  sword  in  hand.  In  a  flash  of  thought  Harry 
recognised  the  fakir  with  whom  he  had  fought  at  the  door  of  the 
mosque  some  weeks  earlier. 

Harry's  blood  was  up.  He  was  ready  for  any  foe,  and  this 
one  was  worthy  of  steel  that  had  done  such  execution  during  the 
last  half-hour.  Without  waiting  for  his  men  he  ran  forward  to 
meet  his  ancient  foe,  who  was  waving  his  sword  with  a  gesture 
startingly  familiar.     It  was  the  in&ntry  signal  to  halt. 

Half  blinded  by  fury  Harry  ran  forward — ^any  black  fiwje  had 
the  power  to  make  him  mad.  He  raised  his  sword,  and  rushed 
upon  the  &kir,  who  turned  aside  the  crashing  blow  and  stepped 
back. 

*  Harry — you  d d  fool ! '  he  said. 

*  Marqueray — by  Heaven ! ' 

'  Yes — of  course ! '  answered  the  other.  *  Where  are  your  men ! 
This  way — ^there  are  forty  pandies  in  a  house  down  this  alley — 
men  from  Cawnpore,  Harry — come  on!  They  are  Cawnpore 
men ! — Cawnpore ! ' 

Harry  followed — forgetting  his  surprise  in  the  mad  infection 
of  battle.  Marqueray's  voice,  usually  so  quiet,  had  something  in 
it  that  moved  Harry  to  fierce  joy.  Here  was  one  who  loved 
fighting  as  he  loved  it — ^whose  quiet  blood  was  stirred  to  a  fury 
as  wild  as  his  own. 

Followed  only  by  three  men  they  dashed  down  the  alley  and 
into  the  house  indicated  by  Marqueray.  The  three  were  English- 
men— ^not  of  Harry's  company. 

When  the  sepoys,  huddled  together  in  one  room,  saw  Mar- 
queray, followed  closely  by  Harry,  they  gave  a  sort  of  wail — a  cry 
of  abject  terror.  In  that  dwelling  in  a  quiet  alley  between  the 
Oaslmiere  Ghite  and  the  Chandnee  Chouk,  those  five  Englishmen 
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scored  out  their  Gawnpore.  When  they  emerged  from  the  house 
and  followed  the  men  of  the  third  attacking  column  all  was  still 
within. 

The  third  column  penetrated  as  fiar  as  the  great  tree-bordered 
thoroughfare,  where  they  found  themselves  alone — almost  within 
musket  shot  of  the  magazine  and  the  bank  and  the  king's 
palace,  which  places  were  held  by  the  enemy  for  many  days 
longer.  The  other  assaulting  columns  had  not  succeeded  so  well 
— their  difficulties  had  indeed  been  infinitely  greater.  For  a  few 
minutes  Campbell  waited,  and  folly  aware  of  the  immense  peril  of 
his  position  retreated  at  length  to  the  church. 

Marqueray  had  in  the  meantime  disappeared.  He  had  under- 
taken the  perilous  task  of  penetrating  through  the  city  to 
Nicholson,  the  leader  of  the  assault,  to  communicate  to  him  the 
position  of  the  third  column.  Harry  grumbled  loudly  enough 
at  the  retreat,  which  prudent  step  was  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  many  another  in  the  successful  detachment.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  help  for  it,  and  as  he  reluctantly  turned  his  back 
upon  the  enemy,  who  kept  up  a  nasty  fire  from  a  hundred 
hidden  points  of  vantage — he  suddenly  dropped,  hit  by  a  bullet 
in  the  groin. 

Marqueray  made  his  way  through  the  terror-stricken  city, 
with  what  intrepidity  may  be  imagined,  for  at  every  turn  a  new 
danger  awaited  him.  The  sepoys  were  half-mad  with  fear,  and 
those  who  kept  their  courage,  deeming  all  law  and  order  at  an  end, 
gave  themselves  up  freely  to  riot  and  disorder. 

When  the  Englishmsm  reached  the  Lahore  bastion,  whither 
the  sound  of  continuous  firing  led  him,  he  found  that  stronghold 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as  it  remained  for  some  days. 
Moreover,  he  had  the  mortification  of  looking  upon  the  backs 
of  his  countrymen  as  these  retreated,  abandoning  the  attempt  to 
storm  the  bastion. 

By  a  circuitous  route  he  gained  that  portion  of  the  wall  held 
by  the  British,  and  hurriedly  made  himself  known.  The  first 
words  of  his  own  language  to  cross  his  ears  were  depressing 
enough — the  hopeless  password  of  the  moment. 

^  Nicholson  is  dead !  Nicholson  is  killed  ! ' 

The  first  sight  he  ever  had  of  the  great  leader — and  the 
last — was  a  glimpse  obtained  of  the  stem  fiice  and  stricken 
form,  as  they  bore  John  Nicholson  back  to  the  British  lines  to 
die.  It  would  seem  that  even  the  greatest  of  men  are  destined 
to  accomplish  no  more  th^n  half  of  the  tasks  they  attempt — for 
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Nicholson,  shot  through  the  chest  when  in  the  act  of  leading  a 
wild  dash  for  the  Lahore  bastion,  fell,  knowing  full  well  that 
Delhi  was  not  yet  taken.  He  had,  indeed,  effected  an  entry. 
The  assault  had  been  successful  in  so  far  as  the  Cashmere  Grate 
had  been  destroyed  and  the  breach  carried.  But  the  city  was  not 
half  taken,  for  the  strongest  positions  in  it  were  still  held  by  the 
enemy. 

Nicholson — fiery  and  reckless,  a  consummate  leader — all-seeing 
and  resourceful,  a  perfect  general — groaned  as  they  bore  him  away. 
He  looked  with  a  sort  of  wonder  in  his  stricken  eyes  at  the  tall 
fi&kir,  bloodstained,  black  with  powder  and  dust,  and  never  knew 
him  for  the  fellow-officer  who  had  played  a  great  unknown  part  in 
the  great  day's  work. 

Night  came  upon  the  city,  and  in  the  dark  each  party  worked 
to  strengthen  its  position.  Barricades  were  thrown  up  by  the 
English — conmiunication  was  kept  open  between  the  various 
columns.  A  footing  had  been  established,  a  victory,  indeed, 
gained,  but  at  what  a  cost !  Twelve  hundred  officers  and  men 
had  £Edlen.  Nicholson  was  mortally  wounded.  His  name  is 
written  indelibly  in  the  history  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  but 
because  his  wonderful  career  was  short — because  he  played  his 
part  upon  a  crowded  stage — the  record  of  his  achievements  has 
never  been  a  household  story  in  England. 

In  the  land  of  his  adoption — the  vast  state  for  which  he  lived, 
dared,  and  died — his  name  will  never  be  forgotten.  There  he  is 
worshipped  to-day,  literally  as  a  god.  The  wild  tribesmen  of  the 
frontier  tell  that  the  hoof-beat  of  his  horse  may  be  heard  nightly 
in  the  Peshawur  valley,  and  the  sound  will  never  cease  until  the 
rule  of  the  English  is  at  an  end. 

It  was  only  on  the  third  day  that  Phillip  Lamond  succeeded  in 
entering  the  city.  He  was  in  company  with  other  civilians  and 
volunteers,  having  business  legitimate  or  otherwise  in  Delhi. 

His  knowledge  of  the  intricate  streets  was  made  Isnown  to 
those  in  command^  and  duly  turned  to  account.  In  the  attack  on 
the  bank  on  the  third  day  he  was  deputed  to  guide  an  attacking 
party  by  a  circuitous  route,  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
main  force  at  work  near  the  king's  palace. 

He  arrived  too  late  for  the  first  attack,  and  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  the  position  taken  without  the  aid  of  the  reinforce- 
ments under  his  guidance.  The  leaders  of  the  assault  came  back 
to  report  their  success  to  the  General,  who  stood  surrounded  by 
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his  staff.  Among  the  victors  Lamond  perceived  the  &kir  who  had 
dogged  him  more  than  once. 

*  Here/  cried  a  staff  officer  behind  Lamond,  *  Marqueray,  the 
General  wants  you ! ' 

It  was  the  fekir  who  obeyed  the  call. 

< Marqueray!'  exclaimed  Lamond  involuntarily,  a  thousand 
recollections  whizzing  through  his  brain. 

'  Yes,  Marqueray,'  replied  the  &kir,  pausing  for  a  moment  and 
looking  straight  into  his  eyes. 

The  others  fell  back  and  unconsciously  formed  in  line — a 
double  line  of  brilliant  soldiers,  everyone  of  them  bearing  a  name 
known  to  history.  They  stood  forming  a  lane  of  bright  uniforms, 
though  some  indeed  were  tarnished,  and  through  this  lane  the 
&kir,  Frederic  Marqueray,  tattered  and  dust-stained,  footsore  and 
bespattered  with  blood,  passed  in  his  flowing  robes  to  salute  his 
General. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

INVALIDED. 

Harry's  wound  took  him  back  to  CJalcutta,  and  would,  moreover, 
have  justified  an  immediate  return  to  England  had  he  been 
minded  to  revisit  that  shore.  But  in  truth  he  was  not  over-sure 
of  the  reception  that  awaited  him  there. 

The  Doctor  spoke  vaguely,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  of  the 
benefits  of  a  sea  voyage  to  one  whose  blood,  being  naturally  of  a 
high  temperature,  had  become  further  heated  by  an  indiscreet 
mode  of  life,  followed  closely  by  the  fatigue  and  hardship  of  a  long 
campaign. 

*  Oh,  d n  it ! '  cried  Harry  to  his  adviser  with  a  feeble  reflex 

of  his  old  masterful  manner.  *  Shall  I  get  well  in  this  country  ? 
Tell  me  that.' 

The  man  of  medicine  looked  at  him. 

*  Yes,'  he  answered,  *  if  you  obey  my  orders.' 

Harry  made  a  wry  fiwe,  for  he  knew  that  this  meant  the 
satisfjring  of  a  thirst  very  natural  in  so  hot  a  climate  with  plain 
soda-water  or  such  stuff  as  lemonade. 

'  There's  nobody  at  home,'  he  began — ^and  paused,  remember- 
ing Miriam's  last  letter,  full  of  prim  concern  as  to  his  safety,  with 
a  very  womanly  panic  peeping  out  between  the  close-written  lines ; 
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for  the  Brighton  Academy  had  not  succeeded  in  quite  finishing 
this  £aith{iil  heart. 

*  I  am  not  in  good  odour  at  the  Horse  Guards,'  said  Harry, 
correcting  himself.  *  Grot  into  a  devil  of  a  scrape,  which  they  will 
hardly  have  forgotten  yet.' 

liunond,  who  had  at  last  returned  to  Calcutta  from  the  north, 
where  order  was  ahnost  re-established,  counselled  Harry  very 
strongly  to  remain  in  India,  and  had  a  thousand  urgent  reasons 
against  his  returning  to  England. 

So  Harry  remained  in  Calcutta,  and  as  his  hurt  began  to  mend 
his  wild  spirit  returned  to  him.  The  Mutiny  was  quelled,  and 
its  passage  had  left  a  new  India — the  days  of  the  Company 
were  over,  and  the  Grovemor-General  had  become  the  Queen's 
Viceroy. 

High  and  low  alike  had  been  stepping  upward.  Promotion 
seemed  to  be  within  reach  of  all.  Marqueray,  Harry  heard,  was 
now  a  Colonel,  doing  great  deeds  under  Sk  Colin  Campbell  in  the 
North-West.  Many  younger  men  than  Harry  were  Majors,  whilst 
he  remained  Captain  Wylam. 

It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  grudge  others  the  honours 
they  had  won  by  bravery  or  owed  to  fortune ;  but  he  aired  his  own 
grievances  frankly  enough. 

*  like  my  luck,'  he  said.  *  Barnard  was  devilish  fond  of  me. 
He  would  have  got  me  something  good,  but  he  died.  The  other 
fellows  didn't  take  to  me.     A  prim  lot  they  were.' 

In  the  rush  of  promotion  and  the  general  distribution  of 
honours  some  thought  it  rather  marked  that  Harry  Wylam  should 
be  overlooked,  but  the  victim  himself  swore  heartily  enough 
when  he  thought  of  his  grievances,  and  at  other  times  forgot 
them. 

So  soon  as  his  health  was  in  part  restored  to  him  he  began 
again  his  wild  ways,  and  those  frequenting  the  sporting  clubs 
found  him  as  jolly  a  companion  as  could  be  desired.  For  he  had 
money  to  fling  away,  and  flung  royally  on  green  cloth  or 
sward,  where  there  were  plenty  waiting  to  gather  it  up.  Nor 
did  these  gentlemen  pause  to  inquire  the  source  from  whence 
Harry's  riches  came.  They  did  not  even  know  Phillip  Lamond. 
They  were  a  jolly  open-handed  set  of  fellows,  such  as  in  France 
are  called  hardy  companions,  and  scorned  all  tittle-tattle  that 
savoured  of  gossip.  When  they  had  money,  which  was  not  often, 
they  spent  it  freely  enough — when  the  other  fellow  had  the  gold 
they  took  it  as  happily,  and  did  not  care  to  inquire  how  long  it 
wonldlast. 
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The  day  came  when  Harry's  portion  was  again  at  an  end. 
Lamond  had  divided  with  a  scrupulous  care  the  proceeds  of  their 
joint  expedition,  and  that  which  fell  to  Harry's  share  would  have 
been  a  moderate  fortune  to  most  men.  But  Harry  Wylam  was  not 
of  those  that  keep  with  too  close  a  care  either  the  law,  money,  or 
their  counsel.  And  the  wealth  which  the  fakir  had  almost  sold  his 
life  to  defend  soon  vanished  at  the  gambling  table. 

'  Bum  old  chap,  Marks,'  Harry  was  wont  to  exclaim  at  this 
time,  whenever  there  was  mention  of  that  distinguished  officer. 
And  the  more  he  thought  over  the  incident  at  the  mosque  the 
less  he  understood  it. 

Lamond  also  seemed  shy  of  referring  to  that  exploit,  and 
was  at  pains  to  curb  Harry's  loquaciousness  whenever  Delhi  came 
under  discussion.  The  elder  man  still  attempted  to  exercise 
some  control  over  the  wild  young  officer,  and  when  he  fiuled, 
which  he  invariably  did,  took  his  reverse  with  his  usual  lazy  in- 
difference, as  if  it  did  not  much  matter. 

To  such  a  life  as  Harry  was  leading  there  is  only  one  end, 
and  this  came  soon  enough — it  was  the  end  of  his  money.  And 
the  watchful  Lamond  was  in  the  room  when  Harry  threw  his  last 
stake  upon  the  table  and  lost  it. 

*  There,'  cried  Harry,  rising  from  his  chair  and  looking  down 
at  the  eager  feu^es  of  his  fellow-gamblers  with  bloodshot  eyes. 

•  There,  I'm  cleared  out,  that's  the  last  of  two  fortunes.' 

He  gave  a  short  reckless  laugh  and  turned  away ;  for  he  had 
too  much  spirit  to  grumble  at  his  luck  now.  He  had  played  a 
bold  game.  Perhaps  he  had  foreseen  the  end.  At  all  events  he 
faced  it  with  the  spirit  of  an  Englishman. 

There  was  a  little  silence.     And  one  thick-voiced  player  said, 

*  Better  luck  next  time,  Harry  ! ' 

Harry  was  gone  to  the  window,  where  he  stood  looking 
out  into  the  night.  The  dawn  was  not  far  off.  He  turned,  and 
the  play  had  abready  begun  again.  There  was  silence  in  the  room ; 
and  the  cards,  as  they  lightly  fell  on  the  polished  table,  seemed 
to  be  whispering  to  each  other.  Harry  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  walked  out  of  the  room  without  noticing  Lamond,  who 
stood  apparently  watching  the  play  at  another  table.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  young  soldier's  gait  was  not  too  steady. 

After  a  minute  Lamond  followed  him,  and  ten  minutes 
later  it  was  Lamond  who  wrenched  a  pistol  from  Harry's 
hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  comer  of  the  comfortless  bedroom, 
whither  the  young  fellow  had  gone  to  hide  himself  like  a  stricken 
dog. 
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^  None  of  that/  said  Lamond,  aroused  for  a  moment  only  from 
his  impassiveness.     ^  None  of  that,  my  boy.' 

*Why  not?*  muttered  Harry,  sitting  heavily  down  on  his 
bed,  heedless  of  the  mosquito   curtain  which  he  tore  from  its 

frail  &stening,  so  that  it  fell  over  him  like  a  cloak,  '  D n 

this  curtain.     Why  not  ?     It  is  nobod/s  business  but  my  own/ 

He  held  his  weary  head  and  looked  round  the  room,  which 
was  feebly  lighted  by  a  candle  flickering  in  the  breeze  that 
was  stirring  before  the  dawn.  His  eyes  had  bo  light  of  com- 
prehension. He  was  of  those  who  look,  but  do  not  perceive. 
He  never  saw  the  &ded  miniature  of  Miriam,  who  smiled,  with 
her  head  posed  conventionally,  from  a  frame  suspended  on  the 
wall. 

Lamond  however  saw  it.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  pene- 
trated to  Harry's  bedroom. 

*  It  is  nobod/s  business  but  my  own,'  went  on  Harry  with  the 
dull  aggressiveness  of  one  whose  brain  is  no  longer  to  be  excited 
by  alcohol. 

'Well  talk  about  that  to-morrow,'  answered  Lamond,  who 
was  mixing  something  in  a  tumbler  at  the  washing-stand. 

'  Drink  this,  and  don't  make  an  ass  of  yourself.' 

Harry's  dull  eyes  flashed  for  a  moment.  He  looked  up  into 
the  steady  quiet  fEuse  of  Phillip  Lamond — the  man  who  was  never 
roused — and  he  took  the  draught.  It  was  an  opiate,  and  pre- 
sently Harry  was  sleeping  quietly. 

Lamond  moved  about  the  room,  noiselessly  arranging  the 
mosquito  curtain  over  Harry,  who  lay  all  dressed  upon  his  bed. 
He  took  the  candle  and  carried  it  to  the  miniature  upon  the 
wall,  which  he  studied  with  grave  face.  Then  he  laid  his  spare 
form  down  to  rest  on  a  long  chair,  and  closed  his  eyes. 

The  morning  light  found  them  thus,  and  Phillip  Lamond's 
life  looked  the  better  of  the  two.  For  Harry  was  pale,  with 
patches  of  lurid  colour  in  his  cheeks.  It  is  dangerous  to  play 
with  even  the  strongest  constitution  in  India. 

Lamond  was  awake  first,  and  went  to  the  bathroom  adjoining 
Harry's  bedchamber,  from  which  retirement  he  presently  emerged 
fresh  and  alert.  He  did  not  wake  Harry,  but  passed  the  time 
in  writing  a  letter  on  that  young  gentleman's  note  paper  with  a 
pen  which  scratched  aloud,  and  displayed  every  sign  of  displeasure 
at  being  thus  rudely  set  to  work  after  an  idle  existence. 

The  missive  was  addressed  to  Miss  Lamond,  and  before  Harry 
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groaned  and  yawned  himself  into  the  consciousness  of  life,  it  was 
speeding  down  the  river  to  the  hand  of  Maria. 

Harry  opened  his  eyes  at  length— weary  and  bloodshot.  They 
rested  on  the  calm  &ce  of  Phillip  Lamond,  without  light  and 
void  for  a  few  moments. 

'  Ah ! '  he  said ;  ^  I  remember.' 

And  he  looked  guiltily  in  the  comer  where  the  pistol  still  lay. 
He  sat  up  slowly  in  bed,  and  his  hand  went  to  his  brow. 

*  You  stoppecP  me,'  he  said,  looking  with  a  certain  fescination 
in  the  direction  of  the  firearm. 

*  Yes,  I  stopped  you,'  answered  Lamond,  who  now  picked  up 
the  pistol,  and  removing  the  percussion  cap,  slipped  it  into  his 
pocket. 

.  'Then  I  think  it  was  confoundedly  interfering  of  you,'  said 
Harry,  with  a  mirthless  laugh.  For  his  sense  of  humour  never 
deserted  him,  even  at  the  gravest  moments  of  his  life.  Indeed, 
he  had  during  his  thirty  years  or  so  of  life  faced  death  with  an 
unflinching  mien  so  often  that  he  could  contemplate  his  escape 
from  an  ignominious  end  with  recklessness. 

It  was  the  other  man  who  wore  a  grave  face,  whose  eyes  bore 
a  certain  scared  look  as  of  one  who  had  built  a  high  castle  and 
suddenly  perceived  a  flaw  in  its  foundation. 

*  That  may  be,'  said  Lamond  seriously ;  *  but  I  am  not  going 
to  stand  by  idle  any  longer  and  see  your  jGather's  son  go  to  the 
devil.' 

*  Then  you'll  have  to  shut  your  eyes,'  broke  in  Harry,  who  was 
still  in  a  wild  mood,  *  for  that's  the  way  I'm  going,  sure  enough. 
Luck  is  dead  against  me — ^nobody  cares  what  happens  to  me,  and 
I'md d  if  7  do.' 

*  That  is  not  the  truth,'  said  Lamond  steadily.  *  You've  plenty 
of  friends  who  would  be  ready  enough  to  help  you.  If  it's  money 
you  want,  I  have  a  little  of  that  which  is  at  your  disposal.  If  it 
is  position,  you  have  only  to  keep  steady  to  secure  that.' 

'  Thanks,  old  fellow,'  said  Harry,  suddenly  grave.  *  You  are  a 
trump.  I  always  thought  so,  though  others  didn't.'  At  which 
Mr.  Lamond  shrugged  his  shoulders  indifiFerently  enough.  *  But 
I'm  not  going  to  take  your  money.  I  have  not  fallen  so  low  as 
that  yet.  I  can  sell  my  commission,  I  suppose — or  at  the  worst 
I  can  blow  out  my  worthless  brains.' 

'  And  break  a  woman's  heart,'  said  Lamond  quietly. 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Harry  was  sitting  on  his  bed — a 
dishevelled,  unshaven  object — handsome  still,  despite  his  careless 
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dress.  For  he  had  slept  in  his  clothes,  and  the  man  who  has 
slept  in  his  clothes  starts  the  day  sorely  handicapped.  He  looked 
slowly  up  into  Lamond's  face.  That  gentleman  was  standing 
before  him — his  narrow  and  effeminate  &ce  a  little  pallid  in  the 
strong  light  of  the  tropic  son. 

*  A  woman's  heart — what  the  devil  do  you  mean  ? ' 

There  was  a  little  twitch  of  the  elder  man's  lips,  which  might 
have  betokened  a  spasm  of  honest  feeling. 

'  Ever  since  you  c-ame  to  this  country  you  have  been  making 
love  to  Maria;  not  quite  the  straight  thing,  unless  you  meant 
honestly  by  an  inexperienced  young  girl.' 

For  a  moment  Harry  sat  in  amazement,  as  well  he  might. 
Many  of  us  sit  amazed  when  we  see  our  own  actions  through  the 
eyes  of  another.  Phillip  Lamond  had  said  nothing  but  the  truth, 
and  yet  it  startled  Harry  strangely. 

^  I've  no  reason  to  think,'  he  said  doggedly,  '  that  Maria  cares 
for  me  any  more  than  a  dozen  other  fellows.  What  is  there  to 
care  for  in  an  unlucky  beggar  like  me  ? ' 

*  Ah,  Harry,'  answered  Lamond  with  a  short  laugh,  *  women 
see  things  in  us  that  are  not  there.  And  I  suppose  we  mostly 
return  the  compliment.' 

He  turned  away  and  leant  against  Harry's  somewhat  rickety 
chest  of  drawers  with  a  graceful  nonchalance. 

'  Of  course,'  he  said,  '  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  almost  hope  I 
am.  A  little  over-anxiety  is  perhaps  allowable  to  the  father  of  a 
motherless  girl — she  is  all  I  have  now.' 

And  across  the  river  of  Death  an  airy  sigh  was  wafted  to  the 
shade  of  Maria's  mother,  who  had  been  a  barmaid  in  Calcutta 
before  she  married  Phillip  Lamond,  and  settled  steadily  down — to 
drink. 

*  Maria  has  said  nothing  to  me,  of  course ;  no  girl  would,'  he 
went  on.  He  broke  off  with  an  easy-going  shrug.  *But  I 
suppose  yoimg  people  must  settle  these  things  for  themselves. 
Anyway,  come  down  and  stay  with  us  a  few  days.  You  are  in  bad 
health.  You  are  better  out  of  town  now  that  the  hot  weather  is 
coming  on.  A  little  peace  and  quiet  will  set  you  up.  I  have 
business  in  the  town.  Pack  up  some  traps,  and  I'll  call  for  you 
after  tiffin.' 

With  a  nod  he  was  gone,  leaving  Harry  somewhat  puzzled, 
and  in  the  grip  of  a  new  feeling  of  shame  and  discomfort. 

The  heat  of  the  day  was  over  before  Lamond  returned  in  a 
palanquin.     They  embarked  in  his  boat,  which  was  waiting  in  the 
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harbour.  On  the  voyage  down  the  swift  stream  Harry  was  silent, 
and  his  companion  seemed  disinclined  for  convei^ation.  They 
were  both,  perhaps,  thinking  of  the  first  voyage  they  made 
together  years  earlier  when  Harry  returned  to  India  with  all  the 
world  before  him. 

The  little  bungalow  looked  cool  and  peaceful  in  the  quiet  of 
the  afternoon.  In  the  verandah  the  new  comers  espied  a  white- 
clad  form,  gracefully  reposing  on  a  long  cane  chair.  It  was  Maria, 
who  presently  rose  and  came  across  the  parched  lawn  to  meet 
them,  looking  very  pretty,  youthftil  and  happy  in  the  shade  of  the 
parasol  she  carried. 

Lamond  paused  to  give  some  order  to  his  boatmen.  Harry 
and  Maria  walked  slowly  back  to  the  verandah  together.  With  a 
pretty  little  movement  of  familiarity  which  was  quite  sisterly  she 
slipped  her  hand  within  his  arm. 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  to  see  us  again,'  she  said. 


To  he  continued.) 
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ABEGENT  biography,  that  of  Cardinal  Manning,  has  revived  a 
question  which  can  never  be  absolutely  settled,  for  it  is  a 
question  of  degree.  What  is  the  precise  duty  of  a  Biographer? 
When  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  was  published,  in  1837-38,  a 
storm  of  abuse  arose  against  both  the  historian  and  his  hero. 
Lockhart  was  accused  of  blackening  Scott's  character.  He  had 
shown  that  Sir  Walter  was  a  bad  man  of  business,  in  a  business 
where  he  had  no  right  to  be.  Every  one  knew  that  before.  He 
had  shown  that  Scott  associated  more  than  need  be  with  the 
Ballantynes,  hardly  the  right  mates  for  him.  He  had  told  the 
story  of  how  the  sheriff  sat  on  the  treasured  wine-glass  of 
George  IV.  He  had  given  one  instance  of  deliberate  rudeness 
to  Lord  Holland,  arising  out  of  a  private  grudge,  and  one  of 
terribly  severe  judgment  on  another's  fault.  He  had  admitted, 
and  explained,  what  many  thought  Sir  Walter's  extreme  defe- 
rence to  rank.  There,  in  a  page  of  letter-paper,  are  the  examples 
of  blackening  Scott's  character.  More  were  not  given,  there 
were,  practically,  no  more  to  give.  In  a  course  of  study  recently 
imposed  on  me,  I  have  detect^  just  one  instance  of  a  foible  of 
Scott's,  which  Lockhart  generalised;  he  did  not  reproduce  the 
details,  which  were  extremely  unimportant. 


The  truth,  and  the  whole  of  it,  was  told  in  this  biography,  and 
the  wise  world  howled,  as  we  may  still  read  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  essay. 
Mr.  Oarlyle,  on  the  other  side,  praised  a  courageous  blow  dealt  at 
a  common  form  of  cant.  A  biographer  must  be  truthfal  or  hold 
his  hand  altogether.  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Carlyle  insisted  on 
the  publication,  by  Mr.  Froude,  of  some  unhappy  details  about 
his  own  married  life ;  they  were  published,  and  most  of  us  re- 
member, perhaps  helped  to  swell,  the  hubbub.  A  very  dis- 
agreeable theory  of  Mr.  Carlyle  became  current ;  now,  probably, 
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that  theory  is  fading  away.  He  had  chosen  to  do  a  sort  of  public 
penance,  like  Dr.  Johnson  at  Lichfield.  He  had  chosen  it,  but, 
if  he  had  not,  would  it  have  been  Mr.  Froude's  duty,  as  a 
biographer,  to  give  such  a  large  exhibition  of  blots  ?  Did  truth 
demand  all  these  domestic  janglings  ?  I  venture  to  think  not, 
for  truth  of  representation  must  always  be  a  compromise.  Details 
can  only  be  introduced  in  such  measure  as  will  not  mischievously 
affect  the  truth  of  the  likeness  as  a  whole.  In  Mr.  Carlyle's  case 
every  wart  was  photographed,  as  it  were ;  even  Cromwell  would 
not  have  insisted  on  that  sort  of  accuracy. 

*  * 
* 

Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  that  amiable  chronicler,  once  (he  says),  when 
a  boy,  saw  Sir  Walter.  He  saw  him  in  a  passion,  and  heard  him 
swear  profeine,  an  offence  of  which,  his  intimates  avow,  he  was 
rarely  guilty.  Had  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott  written  his  namesake's  Life, 
he  would  have  been  on  the  outlook  for  profanity.  If  he  found  '  a 
swear  word '  in  a  letter,  that  letter  he  would  have  published,  how- 
ever otherwise  unessential.  Sir  Walter  would  have  gone  down  to 
posterity  with  the  florid  eloquence  of  our  troops  in  Flanders. 
This  is  only  an  example  of  the  difficulties  of  the  biographic  art. 
A  man  forms,  perhaps  unconsciously,  an  idea  of  his  subject,  and 
that  idea  dominates  the  portrait  which  he  draws.  Quite  unin- 
tentionally he  selects  all  that  bears  out  his  theory,  and  he  has  a 
tendency  to  omit  a  good  deal  of  what  makes  against  it.  This 
must  occur  in  all  art,  and  if  Sir  E.  B.  Jones  took  to  portrait 
painting,  probably  his  favourite  type  of  face  would  be  conferred 
on  his  sitters.  A  blusterous  genial  biographer  would  have  made 
Scott  as  noisy  as  Professor  Wilson;  a  sentimental  biographer 
would  have  made  him  a  man  with  a  broken  heart,  badly  mended. 
Why  did  Scott  work  so  hard,  and  spend  so  much  ?  Obviously  in 
the  endeavour  to  forget  Lady  Forbes !  Neither  portrait  would 
have  been  accurate;  either  theory  might  have  been  plausibly 
supported.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  a  biographer  who  did 
not  know  his  subject,  or  knew  him  but  slightly,  is  most  certain  to 
err.  Like  jesting  Pilate  we  ask  *What  is  Truth?'  Actual, 
absolute,  full-bodied  truth  is  unattainable.  A  letter  or  two,  a 
page  of  a  diary,  may  upset,  in  fact,  our  theory  of  a  life.  We  can 
never  know,  in  such  case,  that  such  letters  or  pages  have  not 
existed,  though  they  may  be  inaccessible.  At  best  we  work  in  a 
twilight. 

*  * 
* 
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Let  us  take  the  extreme  case  that  a  biographer  discovers  a 
single  action  in  an  honourable  life  in  which  his  hero  '  sails  near 
the  wind/  Nothing  ill  came  of  it,  or  nothing  any  longer  traceable. 
Does  truth  compel  the  biographer  to  drag  this  fact  (of  which,  at 
most,  he  has  only  an  inkling)  into  the  central  light  ?  Must  he 
dwell  on  it  in  a  fervour  of  reproach  ?  No  doubt  the  question 
may  be  answered  either  way,  but  on  the  whole,  as  a  biographer 
is  not  precisely  the  Secording  Angel,  I  think  he  may  let  the 
matter  slip  by.  If  he  does  not  it  will  be  pounced  upon,  and  made 
the  chief  topic  of  remark,  and  so,  for  awhile  at  least,  the  general 
effect  of  the  portrait  will  be  lost.  The  &ult  will  swell  blackly  all 
over  the  canvas,  like  the  genie  steaming  out  of  his  vase  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Nothing  but  this  £Eiult  wiU  be  visible,  yet  it 
obviously  occupied  no  such  prominent  place  in  the  life,  and  did 
not  indicate  the  general  temper  and  conduct  of  the  hero. 

* 
Another  limit  on  *  the  whole  truth '  is  placed  by  the  feelings 
of  other  people.  Your  hero  says  in  his  letters  this  or  that  about 
the  Rev.  Tom,  Sir  Dick,  my  Lord  Harry.  His  remarks  illustrate 
his  character.  You  have  tiutt  excuse  for  bringing  them  in ;  you 
may  also  believe  that  his  observations  are  accurate.  But  you  are 
not  writing  the  lives  of  the  persons  commented  upon,  who  may 
have  left  a  reputation  dear  to  many,  and  descendants  in  the  land. 
Undoubtedly  a  biographer  must  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of 
printing  these  entertaining  passages,  if  he  happens  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. It  may  be  hard  on  him  and  on  the  public,  but  the  taboo 
ought  to  be  observed.  ^  Poor,  greedy,  pigeoning  devil,'  says  the 
hero,  about  an  interesting  person.  I  choose  an  actual  example. 
The  truth  does  not  compel  a  biographer  to  publish  these  com- 
ments, with  the  poor  devil's  name. 

*     • 
• 

A  recent  biography  appears  to  have  fluttered  some  estimable 

dovecots,  and  stirred  up  a  number  of  sleeping  embers  into  a  lively 

flame.     This  may  have  been  demanded  by  the  theory  of  ^all 

the  truth,'  but  there  is  an  easy  remedy  for  the  trouble.     There  is 

no  absolute  occasion  for  sajring  anything  at  all  in  a  hurry.   When 

a  notable  person  is  recently  dead  it  is  not  an  inevitable  duty  to 

publish  all  his  correspondence  and  diaries.     They  can  slumber 

comfortably  in  a  vault  of  the  British  Museum  till  Time  quiets 

passions  pvlveria  exiguijactu. 
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Tn  support  of  the  notion  that  Truth  need  not  be  too  hard  a 
task-mistress,  too  exacting,  take  Lockhart's  own  conduct.  About 
Scott  he  told  everything,  for  the  few  darker  spots  only  increased 
the  general  brilliance  of  the  lights,  and  prevented  the  exhibition 
of  an  impossible,  impeccable  statue  in  alabaster.  But,  in  his  life 
of  Bums,  Lockhart,  in  spite  of  theory,  did  Tvot  tell  all,  or  nearly 
all,  that  he  knew,  or  surmised,  or  had  been  told.  He  generalised, 
for  many  were  living  to  whom  the  whole  truth  would  have  been 
a  needless  infliction  of  pain.  In  such  cases,  to  generalise  is  quite 
enough.  We  know  at  least  enough  about  Coleridge  and  Byron, 
without  a  note  of  every  dose  of  laudanum  and  every  amour.  I 
even  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  we  have  lately  been  allowed  to 
hear  too  much  of  Mr.  Pepys's  autobiographic  babble.  It  was  easy 
to  spare  some  of  his  confessions ;  I  admit  that  I  had  thought  Mr. 
Pepys  a  more  manly  libertine,  and  could  willingly  have  remained 
in  ignorance.  His  Character,  all  the  characters  of  interesting 
persons  long  ago  with  Tullus  and  Ancus,  are  part  of  our  stock  of 
pleasure  in  life.  If  I  discovered,  per  impoaaibUe,  that  Jeanne  d'Arc 
ever  did  a  wrong  thing,  my  duty  to  the  stock  of  human  pleasure 
would  outweigh  my  duty  to  the  truth.  *  Never  mind  the  truth ' 
would  be  my  motto ;  'perhaps  there  is  some  mistake  somewhere.' 
Or  suppose,  also  per  i/mpossibUe^  that  one  discovered  a  cheque 
forged  by  Bums.  One  would  destroy  it  and  say  nothing  about  it. 
A  biographer  is  not  a  detective — he  is  not  presiding  at  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  These  ideas  will  be  considered  immoral.  Many 
French  authors  try  (quite  in  vain)  to  prove  that  Moli^re  married 
the  daughter  of  his  mistress.  This  kind  of  spirit  seems  to  be  not 
uncommon,  at  present,  among  biographers,  a  class  which  Mr. 
Carlyle  thought  used  to  be  so  '  mealy-mouthed.'  Poor  Highland 
Mary  is  harried  in  her  modest  resting-place,  *  washed  by  the  western 
wave.'  One  thing  we  do  know  very  well  about  her — ^namely,  that 
Bums  wanted  nothing  to  be  known.  She  had  lived  and  he  had 
loved  her ;  there  he  manifestly  desired  that  information  should 
cease,  and  Lockhart  has  actually  been  blamed  for  leaving  it  there. 
Of  all  the  duties  of  a  biographer,  one  can  regard  none  more 
stringent  than  respect  to  the  secrets  of  his  subject.  If  he  can,  he 
should  bum  and  obliterate ;  if  he  cannot,  he  should  forget.  Yet 
if  a  letter  of  Bums's  to  Highland  'Mary,  clearing  up  all  that  he 
desired  to  remain  concealed  (if  anything  is  left)  could  be  found, 
the  devotees  of  Bums  (as  a  rule)  would  make  haste  to  publish  the 
epistle.  Of  all  cant '  the  public  has  a  right  to  know '  is  the  most 
odious.     The  public  has  not  a  right  to  know.     The  greater  a 
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man  is,  the  more  he  has  done  for  us,  the  less  right  have  we  to 
pry  into  his  secrets.  Byron,  apparently,  did  not  want  his  famous 
burned  Memoirs  to  be  secret,  and  the  destruction  of  them  was  a 
strong  measure*  But,  as  certainly,  Keats  did  not  mean  his  love- 
letters  to  be  published.  A  biographer  at  this  distance  of  time 
might  read  them  and  give  his  account  of  the  general  impression 
which  they  convey  as  to  Keats's  health  and  mental  condition. 

*  • 
• 

Because  a  man  is  dead,  we  should  not  regard  him  as  deprived 
of  all  human  rights.  A  biographer  should  try  to  write  as  if  he 
were  in  the  sacred  presence  of  the  dead.  His  actions  are  to  be 
criticised,  his  motives  analysed,  his  faults  censured,  but  his  secrets 
are  to  be  respected.  *  How  would  you  like  it  yourself?  *  we  may 
ask  the  publishers  of  documents  like  the  letters  of  Keats.  One  is 
not  speaking  of  the  secrets  of  dead  politicians,  which  no  longer 
a£fect  the  living.  If  we  can  find  out  Junius,  if  we  can  unearth 
a  letter  of  Marlborough's  to  the  King  over  the  water,  let  us  do 
so  by  all  means.     But  the  love-letters  of  a  dying  poet  are  on  a 

totally  different  level. 

•  * 

On  the  whole,  these  remarks,  if  acted  upon,  would  leave  Truth 
alone  in  her  well,  on  occasion,  and  would  deprive  biographers  of 
a  success  of  scandal,  and  the  public  of  '  spicy  revelations.'  We 
should  practise  a  certain  '  economy,'  and  Truth,  in  biography,  is 
a  question  of  degrees,  and  shades,  and  nvuncea,  not  a  thing  hard 
and  fast,  blotched  and  glaring.  \ 


In  Mr.  Gosse's  amusing  and  instructive  Critical  KiUkcds^ 
perhaps  nothing  is  more  curious  and  pleasing  than  the  author's 
hunger  and  thirst  after  Poetry.  He  discovered  Tom  Dutt ;  that 
new  planet  swam  into  his  ken  on  the  car  of  a  flimsy  yellow 
pamphlet,  in  a  newspaper  office.  And  he  still  goes  on  discovering 
new  poets  at  an  age  which  (though  not  unprecedented  even  in 
post-diluvian  times)  is  usually  content  with  old  poetry.  How 
many  poets  I  have  '  discovered,'  who  never  came  to  any  good, 
except  Mr.  Kipling,  revealed  long  ago  to  the  Western  world  in 
the  queerly  framed  first  edition  of  DepartmeTdal  Dittiea !  In 
England  Mr.  Grosse  (almost  in  infancy)  discovered  M.  Jos6  Maria 
de  Heredia.     I  had  heard  the  gentleman's  name,  and  no  more. 

>  Heinemann. 
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He  was,  it  seems,  the  shyest  of  Pamaasiens.  After  fifty  years 
he  collected  Lea  TrophSeSy  a  history  of  the  world  in  sonnets,  as 
Mascarille's  was  a  history  of  Borne  in  madrigals.  It  is  not  a 
history  like  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh's,  nor  a  rival  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  works,  bnt  poetical  moments  in  human  evolution  are 
selected.  It  is,  I  repeat,  in  sonnets.  Seduced  by  the  deplorable 
example  of  a  hero  of  Murger's,  I  usually  read  only  the  rhymes 
in  sonnets.  But  as  M.  Jos^  Maria  de  Her^dia  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy  on  the  score  of  his  sonnets,  while  M.  Zola  cannot 
get  in,  with  all  his  hundreds  of  editions,  I  must  read  Lea 
Trophies.  One  is  apt  to  fall  behind  the  age  in  foreign  poetry, 
we  have  so  much  of  our  own.  A  poet,  any  literary  gentleman, 
who,  in  any  field,  has  the  better  of  the  triumphant  popular 
novelist  deserves  our  gratitude.  One  would  willingly  'carry  a 
toast'  to  the  French  Academy,  'gentlemen  unafraid,'  who  selected 
a  poet  in  preference  to  a  popular  novelist.  In  England  no 
Academy  would  have  the  courage.  The  Academy,  like  the 
Kremlin  and  the  Vatican,  stands  firm  in  the  waves  of  the  popular. 
Honour  to  the  Czar,  the  Pope,  and  the  Forty  Immortals !  There 
is,  after  all,  some  good  in  an  Academy,  even  though  it  passed 
over  Molidre,  and  Th6ophile  Gautier,  and  Alexandre  the  Great. 


Talking  of  him,  there  is  a  pretty  American  edition  of  Dumas's 
Grimes  Celibres,  translated  by  Mr.  Bumham.^  On  page  60  Mr. 
Bumham  says,  as  to  the  blowing  up  of  Damley,  '  the  explosion 
did  not  materialise.'  Is  this  an  Americanism  ?  I  have  heard  of 
spirits  '  materialising '  at  a  aiancey  heard  incredulously,  but  never 
of  an  explosion  that  materialised.  Here  is  another  really  funny 
phrase.  Douglas,  at  Loch  Leven,  throws  the  keys  to  the  Kelpie's 
keeping.'  The  American  author  renders  his  remark  thus: 
'These  I  will  donate  to  the  Kelpie,  the  genius  of  the  lake.' 
Donate! 

Mr.  Gosse  corrects  me  in  a  vaguely  remembered  anecdote 
about  Mr.  Stevenson's  attempt  to  defray  part  of  the  price  of  a 
ticket  to  Scotland,  by  proffering  a  copy  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  Queen 
Mother.  He  may  be  right,  but  the  anecdote  included  a  silver- 
mounted  pipe,  a  female  tobacconist,  and  a  Bath  bun.  Among  his 
unpublished  books  was  one,  in  which  I  was  to  collaborate,  wherein 

'  Nichols. 
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the  Haunted  House  in  Berkeley  Square  played  a  part.  Nobody 
has  left  so  many  unwritten  books.  As  to  the  Bed  Bam  murder, 
if  he  had  ever  examined  the  evidence,  he  would  have  found  the 
dream  a  very  shaky  article.  The  mother  of  the  victim  knew  that 
her  daughter  was  last  seen  going  into  the  Bed  Bam.  It  did  not 
need  the  Subliminal  Self  to  suggest,  asleep  or  awake,  that  in  the 
Bed  Bam  the  girrs  cold  remains  would  probably  be  found.  Mr. 
Grosse  omits  the  contributions  to  London^  that  queer  unheard-of 
serial,  in  which  Mr.  Stevenson,  by  his  New  Arabian  Nights, 
proved  himself  a  story-teller.  The  lost  VendeUa  in  the  West  was 
not  his  first  novel;  he  had  written,  and  I  presume  burned, 
RcUhiUet^  and  other  tales.  He  lost  a  portmanteau  full  of  MSS. 
once,  if  I  rightly  remember,  in  the  Highlands.  It  is  a  high  proof 
of  Mr.  Stevenson's  loyalty  in  friendship  that,  with  a  span  so 
manifestly  limited,  so  many  interruptions,  and  so  many  projects, 
he  gave  his  valuable  time  and  labour  to  a  Life  of  a  scientific 
firiend. 

• 

When  I  recently,  in  the  March  number,  pretended  not  to  know 
where  the  quotation  *Life  is  real,  life  is  eamest'  occurs,  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  hastened  to  inform  me  that  the  line  is  by 
Longfellow.  You  shall  find  it  in  his  Psalm  of  lAfe^  with  an 
unequalled  collection  of  other  absurdities.  Aliqwarndo  bonvs 
dormitat  Longfellow.  This  fsict  was  well'known  to  me,  and,  as  I 
thought,  to  everybody.  I  wrote  in  the  figure  called  Irony,  from 
a  Greek  word.  But  from  Dundee  (where  one  expects  it)  to 
Plymouth  correspondents  took  it  seriously.  Only  one  detected 
and  pointed  out  the  egregious  constellation  of  blunders  exposed 
in  the  following  note : — 

HONOUR  SCHOOLS. 
Pickwick. 

i.  ^  To  many  persons  the  Oxford  Movement  is  all  that  tobacco 
was  to  Mr.  Smawkin,  "  meat  and  drink,"  to  which  Mr.  Pickwick 
thought  he  might  have  added  "  washing." ' 

Correct  the  mistakes  in  the  above  quotation,  hazarding  any 
conjecture  as  to  their  possible  origin ;  and  give  as  full  a  list  as 
you  can  of  the  people  who  were  present  when  the  above  reflection 
suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Pickwick. 

There  is  no  such  character  as  Smawkin,  which  is  possibly 
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compounded  of  Smauker  (who  introduced  Sam  into  the  company 
at  the  Bath  swarry)  and  Smangle,  in  the  Fleet,  This  gentleman 
offered  the  assistance  of  his  washerwoman  to  Mr.  P.  ('  and,  by 
Jove,  how  devilish  Incky,  this  is  the  veiy  day  she  calls ! '),  but 
Sam,  '  afeered  that  Smangle's  little  box  must  be  chock  full  of  your 
own  as  it  is,'  accompanied  his  remark  with  such  a  very  expressive 
glance  at  that  portion  of  Mr.  Smangle's  attire  by  which  the  skill 
of  laundresses  is  generally  tested,  that  that  gentleman  was  fain  to 
turn  upon  his  heel  discomfited,  and  give  up  his  design  upon  Mr. 
Pickwick's  wardrobe. 

'  It  is  possible  the  writer  of  the  quotation  had  the  above  episode 
in  his  mind,  but  the  reflection  in  the  question  really  occurred  to 
Mr.  Pickwick  at  the  Magpie  and  Stump,  and  refers  to  the  gentle- 
man on  his  right  (name  not  given)  with  a  checked  shirt,  mosaic 
studs,  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  Others  present  were  Lowten, 
the  principal  character,  also  Jack  Bamber — Samkin  and  G-reen's 
managing  clerk — Smithers  and  Price's  Chancery,  and  Pimkin  and 
Thomas's  out  o'  door,  and  Mr.  Grundy,  who  wouldn't  oblige  the 
company  with  a  song.' 


These  are  the  rebukes  of  a  friend.  One  is  glad  that  somebody 
still  knows  his  Pickwick.  It  is  a  dreadful  warning  against  the 
practice  of  quoting  fropi  memory.  Scott  did  it  always,  so  did 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  these  sages  misquoted  Homer,  while 
Scott  misquoted  Wordsworth  and  made  him  very  cross.  On  other 
occasions  Scott  remembered  too  much.  He  confesses  to  one  or 
two  unconscious  plagiarisms,  but  the  following  anecdote  is  new. 

*     • 
• 

Sir  Walter's  friend,  Mr.  Rose,  had  a  valet  named  Hinves,  a 
great  character  and  a  great  &vourite  with  the  literaU.  Hinves 
was  himself  a  poet.  One  day  he  rushed,  in  an  unsummoned  and 
unvaletlike  manner,  into  the  presence  of  his  master  with  a  copy 
of  a  new  poem  of  Scott's  in  his  hand.  '  Oh,  sir,'  he  cried,  *  Sir 
Walter  has  taken  two  of  my  best  lines ! '  in  Halidon  HiUy  and 
there  was  no  denying  the  fact.  Sir  Walter  had,  of  course  uncon- 
sciously, been  plagiarising  from  his  friend's  valet.  How  he 
soothed  and  pacified  Hinves  we  know  not,  but  such  are  the  results 
of  having  a  good  but  capricious  memory.  I  forget  what  poet  said 
that  if  ever  he  made  a  good  line  it  at  once  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
thing  immeasurably  old  and  somebody  else's.     Perhaps  all  poetry 
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exists  in  the  world  of  Ideas — ^poets  remember  and  do  not  create 
it,  and  Sir  Walter  and  Hinves  happened  to  remember  the  same 
oonplet. 

• 

If  Dickens  is  forgotten,  so  is  another  old  favourite  of  the 
public's — ^Byron.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Henley  is  about  to 
edit  the  whole  of  Byron's  prose  and  verse.  *  He's  not  so  much 
asked  for  as  the  other  poets,'  a  country  bookseller  told  me  lately. 
Mr.  Henley,  if  he  is  the  author  of  a  manifesto  announcing  the 
works  of  Byron,  appears  to  think  that  a  reaction  in  the  noble  poet's 
£ftvoar  has  set  in,  or  must  set  in.  This  is  not  my  own  opinion. 
Lara  and  the  Oiaour  and  Alp  have  frowned  and  strutted,  ogled 
and  despaired  to  a  rapidly  decreasing  audience.  Byron,  in  vulgar 
language,  is  enduring  a  ^  frost,'  a  winter  of  eternal  ice.  Any  new 
scandals  about  Childe  Harold  would,  of  course,  be  welcomed,  but 
Lara  and  Co.  are  nearly  extinct.  The  Zeitgeist  set  in  hard 
against  Byron  about  1840.  As  a  boy,  capable  of  reading  all  sorts 
of  poetiy,  Byron  bored  me  dreadfully,  and  as,  for  all  I  knew,  he 
had  a  splendid  reputation,  it  must  have  been  the  Zeitgeist  that 
made  him  appear  so  tedious,  false,  theatrical,  and  inharmonious. 
Mr.  Swinburne  appears  to  be  of  this  opinion ;  Mr.  Henley  and  the 
Poet  Laureate  are  of  the  opposite  mind.  Of  course,  Byron,  like 
Shakspeare,  was  '  a  clayver  man.'  That  is  manifest  even  in  his 
poems,  the  English  Bards  cmd  Scotch  Bemewers,  the  Vision  of 
Judgment^  Don  Juom^  and  so  on ;  his  Letters  would  suffice  if  his 
poetry  were  dead  and  actually  buried.  I  have  recently  read  his 
Letters  again.  What  a  character !  There  is  no  use  in  preaching 
about  Byron ;  with  such  a  mother,  such  an  education,  with  madness 
and  crime  in  his  blood,  spoiled  for  his  beauty  by  women,  he  was 
lated  to  be  what,  in  fact,  he  was.  He  knew  a  good  man  when  he  saw 
him,  he  loved  Shelley  and  Scott.  But  when  Mr.  Stevenson  said 
that  Napoleon,  Byron,  and  Another  were  '  cads,'  one  may  deplore 
his  unpolished  language  and  hasty  censure.  Yet  one  knows  what 
he  meant.  When  Mr.  Henley's  edition  is  ready  we  shall  see 
whether  he  or  Mr.  Swinburne  represents  public  opinion,  right  or 
wrong.  The  interest  in  Byron,  as  a  man,  can  never  cease,  and 
part  of  the  problem  is  to  account  for  the  strength  of  the  reaction 
against  the  views  of  his  contemporaries.  Can  we,  his  non-admirers, 
be  right  as  against  Scott  and  Goethe,  all  the  England  and  all  the 
world  of  his  day  ?  Mr.  Henley  will  find  something  very  curious 
in  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Leigh  Hunt's  Byron  and 
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his  Gcmtempararies.  It  may  not  increase  his  respect  for  Leigh 
Hunt.  The  Quarterly  review  of  Mr.  Hunt  is  also  useful,  and  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  singular  pamphlet  of  1820  or  1821, 
Letter  from  John  BvU  to  Lord  Byron.  The  pamphletage^  as  it 
were,  of  the  subject  must  be  vast,  and  the  labour  in  front  of 
Byron's  editor  is  enormous.     The  greater  is  the  glory. 

• 

In  turning  over  Mr.  Fronde's  Oarlyle,  I  noted  that  the  Hero 
had  a  genealogy,  '  an  ell  of  genealogy,'  as  a  great  biographer  says. 
Having  been  permitted  to  examine  it,  by  the  kindness  of  its 
present  owner,  I  find  that  it  was  not  made,  by  a  Dmnfries  anti- 
quary, to  glorify  Mr.  Carlyle.  He  only  appeared  in  it  by  way  of 
accident.  Beginning  about  1030  the  pedigree  passes  through 
the  noble  fisimily  of  Torthorwald,  and  from  this,  by  about  six 
obscure  descents,  Mr.  Carlyle  sprang.  In  1449,  in  the  Legea 
Marchiarum^  1  find  WoMerus  Scott^  and  Willielmua  GarliUe  in 
the  same  list  of  Border  gentry,  and  Thomas  Carlyle,  with  Albany 
Fetherstonehaugh  (slain  by  Hardriding  Dick  and  Will  o'  the  Wa', 
in  the  Surtees  ballad),  in  a  list  of  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  VI. 
The  Leges  were  compiled  in  1746,  when  the  author,  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  was  much  alarmed  by  the  Highlanders.  The  ancestors 
of  the  two  great  Scottish  writers  may  have  driven  kye  together, 
or  driven  away  each  other's  kye,  as,  in  Harden's  case,  is  extremely 
probable.  Mr.  Carlyle,  I  believe,  was  himself  of  this  picturesque 
opinion. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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Yet  UNCOMMON ! 

FOR  SOME  WISE  CAUSE, 

Mt  is  the  little  things  that 
rule  this  Life;' 

0/2,  JN  OTHER   WORDS:— 

*  Sow  an  Act,  and  you  Reap  a  Habit ; 
Sow  a  Habit,  and  you  Reap  a  Character ; 
Sow   a   Character,    and   you  Reap  a 
Destiny  I  '-thacuciut. 

'And  such  is  human  life,  so  gliding  on; 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone ! ' 

MORAL:- 

•In  Life's  Play  the  Player  of  the  other 
side  Is  Hidden  from  us.  We  know  that 
his  play  is  Always  Fair,  Just,  and  Patient, 
but  we  also  know  to  our  Cost  that  He 
Never  Overlooks  a  Mistake,    ivtfor  you  to 

find  out  WHY  YOUR  EARS  ARE  BOXED 

— HUXHT  . 

HOW  TO  AVOID  THE  IHJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  STIMULANTS. 

THE  PBESENT  SYSTEM  OP  LIVING -partaking  of  too  rich  foods,  as 
pastry,  saccharine,  and  fatty  substances,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  an  inbufficient  amount 
of  exercise — frequently  deranges  the  liver.  I  would  advise  all  bilious  people,  unless  they 
are  careful  to  keep  the  liver  actin^^  freely,  to  exercise  great  care  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks;  avoid  sugar,  and  always  dilute  largely  with  water.  Experience  shows  that  porter, 
mild  ales,  port  wine,  dark  sherries,  sweet  champagne,  liqueurs,  amd  brandies  are  all  very 
apt  to  disagree ;  while  light  white  wines,  and  gin  or  old  whisky  largely  diluted  with  pure 
mineral  water  charged  only  with  natural  gas,  will  be  found  the  least  objectionable. 
E>^0'8  'FRUIT  SALT'  is  PBCDLIARLY  ADAPTED  for  any  CONSTITanONAL 
WEAKNESS  of  the  LIVER;  it  possesses  the  power  of  reparation  when  digestion  has 
been  disturbed  or  lost>  and  PLACES  the  INVALID  on  the  RIGHT  TRACK  to  HEALTH. 
A  world  of  woss  is  avoided  by  those  who  keep  and  use  END'S  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  Therefore 
NO  FAMILY  SHOULD  EVER  BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

ENO'S  *  PRXTIT  SALT  '  assists  the  functions  of  the  LIVER,  BOWELS,  SKIN,  and 
KIDNEYS  by  Natural  Means;  thus  the  blood  is  freed  from  POISONOUS  or  other 
HURTFUL  MATTERS,  the  Foundation  and  GREAT  DANGER  of  CHILLS,  FEVERS, 
WORRY.  BLOOD  POISONS,  &c.    It  is  impossible  to  overstate  its  great  value. 

The  value  of  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT'  cannot  be  told. 
Its  success  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  proves  it, 

THERE  IS  NO  DOUBT  THAT  where  It  has  been  taken  In  the  earliest  stages 
of  a  disease,  It  has,  in  innumerable  instances,  PREVENTED  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  a  SERIOUS  ILLNESS.  The  effect  of  ENO*S  '  FRUIT  SALT '  upon 
a  disordered  and  feverish  condition  of  the  system  is  MARVELLOUS. 

CAJJTION. Sxamine  each  BiMtU,  and  tee  thit  the  Capsule  is  marked  EXO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT:     Without  it, 
you  haoe  been  imposed  on  bif  a  woiiTHLKiS  an i  occasionally  poisonous  imitation,    PHEFAliEU  ONLV  AT 

TT.NO'fl  'PPTTTT  RAT.T'  Wnrta    T.nn/Inn    fl-R!     Ktt.T   n   ^i!«/^'«  T>«  +  «^<i. 
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Flotsam.' 

Bt  Henbt  Sston  M£BHIMAN. 
CHAPTER  XXI. 

PEACE. 

rihe  bungalow  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly,  Phillip  Lamond 
had  a  room,  which  was  known  to  the  household  as  his  study. 
It  was  not  even  an  office,  and  had  no  appearance  of  ledgers 
and  files;  but  looked  innocent  and  studious  enough  with  a  few 
books  and  magazines,  not  always  of  a  recent  date,  lying  on  the 
table. 

'  Here/  Phillip  Lamond  was  wont  to  say,  ^  I  transact  my  small 
affSsdrs,  and  here  I  smoke  more  than  is  good  for  me,  as  Maria 
always  tells  me.' 

And  indeed  the  apartment  was  saturated  with  a  pleasant 
Bohemian  odour  of  bygone  Manilla  cheroots — a  suggestion,  as  it 
were,  of  a  harmless  easy-going  vice  indulged  in  with  a  very  human 
weakness  of  mind.  There  is  nothing  so  innocent  as  a  harmless 
vice — and  most  of  us  cherish  one, 

'  Come  into  my  room,'  said  Lamond,  rising  from  the  breakfast- 
table  the  next  morning, '  and  we  will  have  a  smoke.' 

He  stood  with  his  hands  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  thin 
and  flowing  jacket,  looking  down  at  the  young  people,  who  were 
perhaps  inclined  to  linger  over  the  pleasant  meal. 

'  Ck)p7right  1806  hj  Lctigmans,  Qre6D,  k  Co. 
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Harry  was  in  clean  white — ^he  felt  indeed  cleanly  without  and 
within — a  pleasant  feeling  of  a  new  start  in  life  which  comes  to 
some  in  the  morning  hours  when  the  cool  of  a  long  night  has 
soothed  the  feverish  vapours  of  a  forgotten  day. 

Maria  was  dressed  in  spotless  cambric,  with  a  pale- blue 
ribbon  at  her*  throat.  The  season  was  well  advanced,  and  a 
daily  increasing  heat  of  the  atmosphere  no  doubt  accounted  for 
loose  and  flowing  sleeves,  from  which  emerged  the  whitest  round 
arms  in  the  world.  The  duties  of  the  breakfast-table  called  forth 
a  considerable  display  of  curved  wrist  and  clever  curling  fingers. 
Maria  was,  withal,  of  a  demure  humour  this  morning,  with  down- 
cast eyes  and  a  very  fascinating  shyness  which  was  quite  new. 
Shejhad  only  monosyllables  at  her  disposal,  and  never  glanced  at 
Harry  at  all,  who,  on  the  contrary,  never  looked  at  anything  else 
than  herself. 

In  response  to  Lamond's  invitation  Harry  slowly  rose,  with  an 
urgent  glance  at  Maria,  who  was  preparing  some  crumbs  for  an 
imaginary  assembly  of  birds  on  the  verandah,  and  therefore  did 
not  notice  the  direction  of  his  gaze. 

'  When  Maria  considers  that  we  have  smoked  enough  she  will 
come  and  drag  us  from  our  den — eh — my  dear  ? '  said  Lamond, 
aflfectionately.  And  Harry  muttered  something  to  the  efiFect  that 
her  task  would  be  an  easy  one.  Indeed,  the  young  fellow's  condi- 
tion was  such  that  a  single  hair  would  do  the  business. 

Lamond  led  the  way  to  his  study  without  appearing  to  notice 
that  Harry  paused  on  the  threshold  of  the  dining-room  to  look  back 
at  Maria,  whose  pretty  head  was  bent  over  the  table  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  hide  a  charming  blush. 

*  Well,'  said  the  elder  man  easily  when  they  were  seated,  *  have 
you  young  people  arrived  at  an  understanding  yet  ? ' 

He  was  cutting  the  end  of  a  cigar,  and  did  not  look  up.  It 
was  quite  evident  that  in  this,  as  in  all  the  aflfairs  of  his  life,  he 
was  rather  floating  with  the  stream  than  endeavouring  to  guide 
the  course  of  events. 

*Ye8,'  said  Harry  stoutly;  'and  I  never  thought  to  be  so 
happy.' 

*Ah!'  answered  Lamond,  with  an  afiectionate  and  tolerant 
laugh.  *  It  is  well  to  gather  the  roses  while  you  may.  I  suppose 
I  must  be  content  so  long  as  my  little  girl  is  happy.  I  tell  you 
frankly,  Harry,  that  that  is  what  I  chiefly  want ' 

Phillip  Lamond  paused,  cigar  in  hand,  and  looked  out  of  the 
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window  with  a  queer  snggestion  of  surprise  in  his  eyes.  It 
seemed  ahnost  as  if  he  was  astonished  at  hearing  the  plain 
unvarnished  truth  spoken  in  his  own  voice. 

^  I  have  not  much  else  to  live  for/  he  went  on,  ^  than  Maria. 
I  fiankly  tell  you  I  hoped  she  would  do  better  for  herself.  There 
are  pl^ity  of  fellows  with  money  and  a  good  position  who  have 
asked  me  to  help  them  in  the  matter.  But  I  have  always  referred 
them  to  Maria  herself.  So  long  as  you  care  for  each  other,  I 
suppose  I  must  be  content.  I  can  give  my  girl  a  little  settlement, 
which  should  be  enough  for  young  people  to  begin  upon ' 

He  paused  again. 

<  D d  generous,'  muttered  Harry,  with  A  shamed  fisuje. 

^ .  • .  .  And  I  hope  you  will  get  something  soon.  There  are 
plenty  of  appointments  going  begging.  Yes,  Harry,  my  boy, 
well  pull  through  somehow.     I  must  make  the  best  of  it.' 

He  gave  a  Uttle  sigh,  and  lighted  a  cigar. 

'Perhaps  the  luck  will  turn,'  exclaimed  the  hopeful  yoimg 
gambler ;  and  in  truth  the  fresh  morning  air,  the  brightness  of 
the  river,  the  odorous  luxuriance  of  the  Indian  garden,  and  the 
memory  of  Maria's  last  smile,  would  have  instilled  a  like  hopeful- 
ness in  older  hearts  than  his.  ^  It's  been  dead  against  me  up  to 
now,  but  it  must  surely  have  turned  when  Maria  began  to  care.' 

With  which  excellent,  loverlike  reflection  he  lapsed  into  a 
happy  silence. 

*  There  will,'  said  Lamond  carelessly,  after  a  pause,  *  be  a  little 
left  of  the  Delhi  estate  when  we  can  get  things  settled  up.' 

*  Then  I'll  settle  it  on  her ! '  cried  Harry,  whose  spirits  were 
rising,  and  with  them  the  spontaneous  open-handedness  which  he 
had  not  lost  with  the  boyhood  and  good  health  that  were  no  longer 
his.  *  I'll  settle  every  halfpenny  of  it  on  her,'  he  said.  *  You're 
half  a  lawyer — come,  let  us  do  it  now.' 

Lamond  laughed  in  his  easy-going  way. 

*  No  hurry,'  he  said,  puflSng  at  his  cigar. 

*  Yes — ^but  there  is — every  hurry.  We're  goiog  to  get  married 
at  once.' 

*  Oh,  are  you  ? '  laughed  Lamond  in  his  tolerant  way.  *  Have 
you  asked  Maria  ? ' 

*  No,'  answered  Harry.     *  But ' 

*  You  know  girls  generally  want  a  long  time  to  make  up  their 
minds,'  broke  in  the  fond  father.  *  There  are  a  lot  of  things  to  be 
got— clothes,  and  such  things.' 

I  2 
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*  Yes,'  admitted  Harry.    *  But ^ 

And  he  explained  no  feurther,  leaving  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  impatience  of  so  ardent  a  lover  might  overcome  the  coyness 
of  even  Maria. 

The  maiden's  fieither  had  turned  to  the  table,  where  he  was 
tentatively  fingering  a  quill. 

^  It  is  always  better,'  he  said  half  to  himself,  with  a  pondering, 
uncertain  air,  ^  to  keep  the  lawyers  out  of  these  affairs.  So  much 
easier  to  manage  such  things  amicably  between  friends.' 

Harry  consigned  all  lawyers  to  perdition  in  his  frank  soldierly 
way,  and  urged  Phillip  Lamond  to  make  out  what  he  called  a 
'  chit,'  to  the  effect  that  he  endowed  his  future  wife  Maria  with 
all  his  worldly  goods. 

'Ill  have  to  do  it  in  the  church,' he  said  ;  'why  not  do  it  now?' 

Lamond  laughed,  laid  aside  his  cigar,  and  with  much  hesita- 
tion made  out  a  brief  marriage  settlement,  which,  if  it  lacked  legal 
verbosity,  was  nevertheless  a  veiy  binding  and  masterly  organ  in 
its  way. 

*  What  I've  said  is  this,'  he  observed,  when  he  had  finished — 
and  he  dotted  an  '  i '  here  and  there  with  the  air  of  one  little 
accustomed  to  such  work.  '  I've  said  that  you  settle  upon  her 
the  estate  known  as  your  Delhi  estate,  with  all  rents  or  profits 
whatsoever,  due,  overdue,  or  in  accumulation  firom  whatsoever 
source,  the  same  to  be  held  in  trust  for  Maria  by  two  persons — 
say  myself  and  another.  That  you  hereby  relinquish  all  claim  to 
such  estate  and  such  rents  as  may  have  accrued  in  fiivour  of  the 
trustees.' 

*  Hand  it  over,'  cried  Harry,  seizing  a  pen  and  dipping  it  in 
the  ink. 

Lamond  obeyed,  and  then  drew  back. 

*  Wait  a  minute,'  he  said,  with  his  fingers  in  his  thin  hair. 
'  Ought  it  not  to  be  witnessed  ? ' 

He  did  not  give  an  opinion.  He  merely  asked  Harry's  advice 
upon  a  point  of  which  he  was  himself  ignorant. 

*  Perhaps  it  ought,'  said  Harry  impatiently.  His  was  the  dan- 
gerous form  of  indolence,  that  has  sudden  accesses  of  energy. 

But  this  diflSculty  was  soon  overcome  by  Lamond,  who  rang 
the  bell,  and  sent  for  Maria's  English  maid.  Another  European 
witness  was  found  in  the  manager  of  a  neighbouring  rice  mill, 
who  came  in  all  floury,  signed  his  name  and  departed,  leaving  a 
fednt  haze  in  the  atmosphere. 

'  It  isn't  much,'  said  Harry,  when  all  was  signed  and  sealed. 
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*  What  a  d d  fool  I  have  been ;  what  a  confounded  fool — 

Lamond ! ' 

The  elder  man  laughed  in  his  good-natured  way. 
'  No.    It  is  practically  nothing.    But  as  for  fools,  we  have  all 
been  that  in  our  time/  he  opined  with  tolerance,  as  one  who  did 
not  by  any  means  pretend  to  perfection  himself.     There  is  no 
sinner  so  hopeless  as  he  who  confesses  his  sins  easily. 

It  was  Maria's  voice  that  diverted  Harry's  attention  from  what 
he  had  done,  and  carried  his  soul  at  one  flight  above  such  mundane 
matters  as  a  marriage-settlement — ^Maria's  fresh  voice  carolling 
a  Rong  as  she  glided  in  and  out  of  the  deep  shade  of  the  great 
banyan  tree. 

'  Well,'  exclaimed  the  happy  lover,  as  he  rose  and  threw  his 
cigar  away.    '  That  is  done !    I  only  wish  it  was  more.' 

'  Things  may  turn  out  better  than  they  seem  to  promise,'  said 
Lamond  indifferently.  *  Let  us  hope  they  will — when  the  country 
is  settled  again.    And  in  the  meantime  I  can  perhaps  manage  a 

little  ready  money ' 

He  looked  up  with  his  kindly  smile,  not  seeking  to  retain 
Harry.  The  young  fellow  came  forward  eagerly,  and  grasped  the 
slim  hand  in  his  strong  fingers. 

*  You're  a  brick — by  Heaven,  you're  a  brick,  Lamond,'  he  said 
earnestly. 

And  Mr.  Phillip  Lamond  was  left  alone  in  his  study  with  a  cigar, 
and  the  serene  consciousness  of  that  reward  which  is  the  estate  of 
him  who  seeks  to  do  good  to  his  neighbour. 

Maria,  we  may  be  sure,  was  sufficiently  shocked  and  alarmed 
at  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  ^  marriage.'  Indeed,  she  behaved 
with  all  the  coy  trepidation  belonging  to  her  new  and  fluttering 
state,  as  understood  by  maidens  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
reign.  We  can  afford  to  laugh  at  such  to^ay,  when  the  fearer  sez 
is  advancing  and  advances,  even  to  the  altar  rail,  with  a  calm  self- 
satis&ction  and  an  unfidtering  step. 

So  Maria  gave  a  little  gasp  of  horror  when  Harry  mentioned 

marriage,  and  listened  nevertheless  with  a  compreheoding  ear 

when  the  word  settlement  was  attached  to  the  alarming  syllables. 

'  But  I  could  never  be  married,'  she  cried.     '  No,  never.    It 

would  be  so  terrible.' 

And  Harry's  reassurances  were  necessarily  long  and  compre- 
hensive. 

^  But  we  shall  have  nothing  to  live  upon,'  she  still  protested. 
'  We  shall  be  poor,  and  I  know  you  will  get  tired  of  me.' 
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Whereupon  she  was  interrupted  by  a  torrent  of  protestation^ 
and  vows,  such  as  many  have  made  and  few  have  kept  since 
the  days  of  Adam. 

'  Do  you  think,'  said  the  blushing  Maria  when  this  was  over, 
*  that  your  guardian  will  do  anything  for  us  ?  He  is  very  rich, 
is  he  not  ? ' 

Harry's  face  clouded,  and  a  flicker  of  Maria's  eyelid?  showed 
that  she  had  noted  the  change. 

^  But  I  do  not  mind,'  she  added  quickly.  '  I  do  not  mind  being 
poor,  so  long  as  you  go  on  thinking  ....  what  you  think  now/ 

'That  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,'  cried  Harry, 
the  cloud  dispersed  by  a  glance  of  Maria's  dark  eyes. 

*  I  do  not  understand  why  you  are,'  she  began  with  a  pretty 
misgiving. 

And  the  talk  thus  glided  easily  into  the  happy  channel  where 
some  of  us  have  trifled  in  our  time,  before  wading  into  the  deeper 
waters  of  life. 

At  times  they  stepped  out  for  a  moment  and  stood  upon  the 
hard  strand  of  practical  daily  existence.  And,  singularly  enough, 
it  was  always  Maria  who  led  the  way.  Mingled  with  a  high 
romantic  comprehension  of  the  situation,  she  seemed  to  be  en- 
dowed with  a  most  estimable  recollection  of  the  fact  that  the 
ways  and  means  of  existence  are  necessarily  also  the  ways  and 
means  to  happiness. 

'  I  wonder/  she  said,  '  if  you  will  get  some  good  appointment  ? 
They  ought  to  have  given  you  your  majority.' 

*  Why,  Marqueray's  a  colonel.' 

*  Yes,  but  he  is  a  horrid  man,'  opined  Maria  by  way  of  con- 
solation. '  Of  course  I  know  nothing  of  money  matters ;  but  is  it 
not  by  influence  that  good  appointments  are  secured  ?  Can  one 
not  buy  such  things  ? ' 

*  If  one  has  the  money  one  can  buy  anything,'  replied  Harry 
with  a  laugh.  ^  But  why  are  you  so  anxious  for  me  to  get  an 
appointment  ? ' 

*  Oh,'  she  answered,  with  a  pretty  thoughtfulness,  '  it  gives 
one  a  position,  which  is  so  important  in  India.' 

She  was  perhaps  thinking  of  a  hundred  slights — small  feminine 
slights  which  men  neither  see  nor  comprehend — put  upon  the 
daughter  of  Phillip  Lamond,  who  btid  no  position.  She  glanced 
at  Harry  beneath  her  lashes.  There  was  something  momentarily 
suggestive  of  a  sleek  cat  feeling  its  way  towards  some  desired 
object  in  that  quick  glance. 
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*  And  of  course,'  she  went  on,  *  a  great  deal  is  done  by  home 
inflnence.  You  surely  have  that.  Gould  you  not  write  home  ? 
If  you  have  quarrelled  with  your  gfuardian,  why  not  write  to — Miss 
Grresham  ?    And — ^teU  her  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  engaged.' 

Harry's  face  had  hardened  again  quite  suddenly.  But  Maria 
was  only  feminine.  She  could  not  keep  her  fingers  from  forbidden 
things. 

*  No,'  he  answered  shortly. 

*  Do  you  know,  Harry,'  said  the  girl  coquettishly,  ^  I  am  a  little 
jealous  of  Miss  Gresham.     Were  you  fond  of  her  ? ' 

*  No — ^no ;  drop  that,'  said  Harry  almost  roughly ;  and  he  rose 
from  his  seat  at  Maria's  side. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  SUPPRESSED  LETTER. 


Frederic  Marqueray  was  advised  of  Harry's  intended  marriage 
by  a  friendly  letter  from  the  happy  man  himself.  This  missive 
was  delivered  to  the  rising  young  commander  in  his  quarters  at 
Cawnpore,  and  received  an  immediate  answer.  Indeed,  Marqueray 
wrote  a  pressing  and  urgent  letter  to  his  former  suj)altem  before 
attending  to  the  remainder  of  his  correspondence.  In  those  days 
the  railway  did  not  connect  Calcutta  and  Cawnpore,  although  the 
land  had  been  surveyed  and  plans  drawn  out.  The  train  came  no 
nearer  than  half  way,  from  whence  the  mail  service  was  effected 
by  road.  The  arrival  of  letters  at  their  destination  was  still  an 
uncertain  afiieur,  owing  to  the  immense  drain  upon  the  resources 
of  the  authorities,  as  regards  horseflesh  and  cartage,  which  had 
been  made  by  the  military  commanders  in  the  forwarding  of 
troops  and  ammunition. 

At  this  juncture,  as  in  others,  Frederic  Marqueray  acted  with 
promptitude  and  decision.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Harry  Wylam, 
which  that  youth  could  scarcely  have  shown  to  his  intended  wife, 
and  still  less  to  that  fair  one's  father.  For  Marqueray  knew  as 
much  of  Phillip  Lamond  and  his  daughter  as  was  required  to  sever 
the  foolish  connection  into  which  Harry  in  his  carelessness  had 
drifted.  No  date  had  been  fixed  for  the  marriage,  and  the  truest 
friend  that  Harry  possessed  in  India  hoped  that  the  fatal  alliance 
might  yet  be  avoided. 

It  was  only  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day — after  the  despatch 
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of  his  letter — that  Marqneray  learnt  from  a  xnntual  Mend,  in 
receipt  of  later  news  from  Calcutta,  that  Harry  Wylam's  wedding 
had  been  fixed  for  an  early  date. 

A  hurried  calculation  showed  that  Marqueray's  letter  might, 
in  the  course  of  the  mail,  as  at  that  time  running,  reach  its 
destination  one  day  before  that,  reluctantly  and  coyly  set  aside  by 
the  bashful  bride,  for  the  fulfihnent  of  her  lover's  happiness. 

By  riding  night  and  day  Marqueray  knew  that  he  could  over- 
take the  mail  and  pass  it.  He  set  out  as  the  bugles  sounded  the 
hour  of  nine. 

Harry  had  been  aU  for  a  quiet  wedding  in  the  early  morning 
at  the  Garrison  Church,  but  the  bride,  who  naturally  held  the 
casting  vote  at  this  time,  willed  it  otherwise. 

^  I  suppose,'  said  Lamond,  with  his  air  of  gentle  resignation, 
'  that  we  had  better  make  a  splash.' 

And  to  accomplish  this  excellent  object  he  contracted  with  the 
manager  of  a  large  hotel  to  famish  a  wedding  break&st  for  a 
number  of  guests  to  be  thereafter  named.  The  ceremony  was  to 
take  place  in  the  Cathedral.  Invitations  were  issued  to  all  the 
persons  of  position  whom  the  Lamonds  knew,  and  to  many  they 
did  not. 

'  Wylam's  made  an  ass  of  himself  again,'  his  friends  said  of  him 
at  the  club,  and  the  servants  found  several  invitation  cards  in  the 
waste-paper  basket. 

Maria  made  a  bold  attempt  to  unearth  a  bishop  of  some  sort 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  feeling  no  doubt  that  a  higher  func- 
tionary would  naturally  tie  a  closer  knot.  But  the  bishop  pleaded 
that  indisposition  which  seems  to  lurk,  in  company  perhaps  with 
a  smile,  in  lawn  sleeves.  Harry,  however,  ordered  a  new  tunic, 
though  the  lace  on  his  captain's  uniform  was  still  fresh  enough ; 
and  there  was  a  certain  consolation  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  scarlet. 

He  called  in  person  on  Lady  Leaguer,  who  promised  to  be 
present. 

<  I  cannot  answer  for  my  husband,'  she  said.  '  He  may  be 
away  from  home.' 

Harry  paused,  and  drew  in  his  feet  rather  awkwardly.  It  was 
a  singular  thing  that  Major-Greneral  Sir  Thomas  Leaguer  should 
never  have  inquired  after  his  subaltern.  This  leader,  who  had 
come  through  the  Mutiny  with  a  whole  skin  and  a  brighter 
honour,  must  have  had  a  hundred  posts  of  trust  and  danger  to 
assign  to  the  younger  men  with  whose  capabilities  he  had  become 
acquainted  in  times  of  peace.    No  such  post,  no  such  honour  had 
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come  Harry's  way.  The  lack,  as  he  often  protested,  was  not  in 
his  favour.  His  old  leader  seemed  to  have  forgotten  him,  and  yet 
forgetfdlness  had  never  been  a  characteristic  of  the  keen-eyed, 
intrepid  soldier. 

'  Have  you  heard  from  Frederic  Marqueray  lately  ? '  inquired 
my  lady,  changing  the  subject  with  a  haste  which  almost  seemed 
to  anticipate  awk¥rard  questions. 

*  No.     I  wrote  to  him,  of  course,  to  tell  him  of  my  marriage.' 

^  And  you  have  had  no  answer  ? '  asked  the  lady  casually. 

'  No.     I  only  wrote  a  fortnight  ago.' 

Lady  Leaguer  glanced  at  a  silver  date  stand — a  pretty  new 
toy  she  had  lately  received  firom  home.  A  quick  calculation  told 
her  that  Marqueray's  reply  would  arrive  too  late. 

She  again  assured  Harry  of  her  intention  to  be  present  at  his 
wedding,  and  the  happy  bridegroom  withdrew. 

Phillip  Lamond  wrote  in  confidence  a  long  letter  to  that  upright 
citizen,  John  Gresham,  in  the  city  of  London,  wherein  he  set  forth 
his  own  objections  to  the  imion  about  to  be  contracted.  He 
apologised  for  doing  so  in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner  in  the 
world,  pleading  as  excuse  the  very  natural  anxiety  of  a  widower 
whose  only  child  was  about  to  take  so  momentous  a  step  in  life. 

^  Harry,'  he  imparted  in  confidence  to  one  whom,  having  never 
seen,  he  nevertheless  ventured  to  look  upon  as  an  old  friend — 
'Harry  was,'  he  feared,  ^a  wild  fellow.  He  had,  it  was  true, 
conducted  himself  with  marked  valour  during  the  terrible  trial 
through  which  India  had  just  passed.  He  had  even  distinguished 
himself  on  more  than  one  occasion  under  arms.'  This,  Phillip  La- 
mond was  in  the  happy  position  of  being  able  to  confirm  from  the 
evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  as  he,  like  many  another  gentleman  of 
middle  age,  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  carry  a  sword  in  the  service 
of  his  country  in  her  sore  trait.  But  war  was  happily  not  a  normal 
state  of  existence,  and  it  was  chiefly  in  times  of  peace  that  the 
writer  feared  for  Harry,  whose  superabundant  spirits  and  energy 
led  him  into  mischief  at  that  time  when  our  common  enemy  is 
especially  zealous  in  finding  work  for  idle  hands  to  do.  While 
allowing  anxiety  to  disturb  his  nightly  repose,  Mr.  Lamond  still 
hoped  for  the  best,  and  trusted  that,  under  Providence,  his  darling 
child  might  be  enabled  to  exercise  a  good  influence  over  her  hus- 
band, and  bring  to  a  higher  condition  of  development  those  good 
qualities  which  were  known  to  exist  in  Harry's  heart  by  all  who 
loved  him.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  beautiful  letter,  and  Phillip  Lamond 
sealed  and  despatched  it  with  considerable  self-satis&ction.    One 
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of  its  chief  merits  rested  upon  the  fact  that  long  before  a  reply 
could  reach  Calcutta  Harry  and  Maria  would  be  man  and  wife. 

So  at  last  the  happy  morning  dawned,  and  Harry  was  as  deeply 
in  love  as  ever.  Maria,  with  all  her  innocence  and  the  inexperience 
of  which  her  father  could  never  say  enough,  had  known  how  to 
inflame  and  never  allow  to  diminish  the  ardour  of  her  lover's 
passion.  The  joyful  day  found  Harry  in  the  highest  spirits,  Maria 
collected  and  calm,  but  determined.  At  last  the  object  of  her 
ambition  was  within  sight — a  position.  In  a  few  hours  she  would  be 
the  wife  of  a  captain  in  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty's  Indian  Army. 
Should  she  go  home  to  England — and  who  shall  say  where  a 
maiden's  dreams  may  reach? — she  would  be  entitled  to  a  pre- 
sentation at  Court.  She  would  go  home  not  as  the  daughter  of 
Phillip  Lamond,  whose  position  in  Calcutta  society  was  singularly 
vague  and  ambiguous,  but  as  the  wife  of  a  British  officer  who  had 
played  a  gallant  part  in  the  glorious  capture  of  Delhi,  whose  name 
had  been  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  would  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  in  the  military  annals  of  his  country. 

So  Maria's  heart  beat  high,  and  the  cathedral  bells  rang  out  a 
glad  chime.  Harry  buckled  on  his  sword  and  cast  one  last  glance 
around  his  bedroom.  He  noted  the  forlorn  furniture  taken  at  a 
valuation  from  his  predecessor;  he  smiled  at  the  bruise  in  the  wall 
made  by  a  flying  dumb-bell  which  had  escaped  his  grip  in  the 
early  days  when  he  cultivated  athletics  and  attended  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  his  chest.  He  remembered  that  the  fourth  castor  of 
his  armchair  still  reposed  in  the  table-drawer  instead  of  adding  to 
the  symmetry  of  the  piece  of  furniture  which  he  had  intended  to 
repair  any  time  this  last  three  years.  But  he  never  glanced  at 
the  miniature  on  the  wall. 

The  carriages  rolled  up  to  the  cathedral  doors,  and  the  syces, 
perched  on  nothing  behind  their  masters,  cried  frantically  to  the 
throng  to  make  room.  The  imperturbable  crowd  of  turbaned 
natives  stood  watching  in  silence.  There  were  no  small  boys  to 
cry  huzzay — and  the  small  boy  who  cries  huzzay  is  a  very  useful 
adjunct. 

The  organ  pealed  out  its  contribution  towards  the  general  stir, 
and  Harry  stood  with  his  gloved  fingers  at  his  moustache  looking 
anxiously  towards  the  door. 

At  last  Maria  came,  and  a  hundred  necks  were  craned. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  her  beauty  at  that  moment.  Through 
the  modest  veil,  dark  eyes  flashed  and  a  blush  mantled  on 
rounded  cheeks.     This  was  her  moment  of  triumph ;  for  she  knew 
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as  well  as  any  that  the  multitude  had  not  assembled  in  their 
numbers  out  of  love  to  herself.  Half  of  the  women  who  noted  in 
one  comprehensive  stare  the  cut,  the  material,  the  general  success 
of  her  wedding  dress,  were  of  that  world  into  which  Maria  was 
about  to  step.  She  was  rising  irom  the  ranks,  and  these  kind- 
hearted  ladies  had  assembled  to  make  her  ascent  as  hard  as 
possible — to  rob  each  step  of  its  little  triumph  by  the  discovery 
of  a  small  mistake. 

But  Maria  Lamond  was  a  clever  woman  ;  and  her  father,  still 
intent  on  his  '  splash,'  was  easy,  indifferent,  and  quite  master  of 
the  situation,  as  he  led  his  daughter,  and  surreptitiously  aided  her 
to  drag  her  weighty  train  the  length  of  the  aisle. 

In  a  loud  and  ready  voice  Harry  undertook  to  love,  comfort, 
honour,  and  keep  Maria  in  sickness  and  in  health,  while  in  a  lower 
tone,  as  if  discounting  the  necessary  promises  as  much  as  possible, 
she  expressed  her  intention  of  honouring  and  obeying  him. 

The  clergyman,  who  was  an  old-feshioned  person,  delivered 
a  sermon  of  considerable  length,  during  which  Harry  shuffled 
his  feet  and  sighed  impatiently.  In  the  middle  of  the  learned 
discourse  Frederic  Marqueray,  travel-stained  and  tired,  quietly 
entered  the  cathedral — too  late. 

By  some  strange  instinct  Phillip  Lamond  turned  in  his  seat  at 
the  precise  moment  when  Marqueray  slipped  quietly  into  a  pew 
at  the  back  of  the  church,  and  thus  the  presence  of  Harry's  former 
captain  and  faithful  Mend  became  known. 

Harry  would  have  it  that  Marqueray  should  sign  the  register, 
and  against  a  sb'ght  protest  on  the  i)art  of  his  bride  sent  a  mes- 
senger summoning  his  captain  to  the  vestry. 

The  newcomer  was  greeted  by  Harry  with  effusion  and  a  merry 
volume  of  words  delivered  in  a  frank  and  boisterous  tone,  which 
made  the  grave  parson  raise  his  eyebrows  in  mild  protest.  Maria 
had  lifted  her  veil  aside,  her  eyes  were  bright  with  excitement,  her 
cheeks  flushed.  She  greeted  Marqueray  in  a  friendly  enough 
manner,  and  left  him  keenly  alive  to  the  futility  of  the  letter  he 
had  written.  What  could  reason  and  experience  hope  to  effect 
against  such  bright  eyes  and  all-conquering  dimples  ? 

*  Have  you  just  arrived  in  Calcutta  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Yes.     I  have  come  straight  from  the  station.' 

*  How  good  of  you ! '  And  Maria  looked  straight  into  his  eyes 
with  spirit  and  defiance. 

*  You  two,'  broke  in  Harry  with  a  hand  on  Marqueray's  shoulder, 
'  will  have  to  be  great  chums.' 
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And  he  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  his  jolly  langh.  A 
move  was  made,  for  the  formalities  were  over  and  the  parson's 
fee  duly  paid. 

'  Of  course/  said  Lamond,  linking  his  arm  within  Marqueray's, 
*  you  will  come  round  to  the  hotel  with  us ;  we've  got  a  little  bit 
of  breakfietst  going  there.' 

Maria  seconded  the  invitation  very  prettily,  and  Marqueray 
accepted. 

^  If  you  will  excuse  my  travel-stained  appearance,'  he  added. 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  protested  Lamond,  '  we'll  excuse  anything 
in  so  old  a  friend.' 

Marqueray  almost  began  to  think  that  he  was  indeed  an  old 
friend,  so  pleasant  an  air  of  ca/meraAfrie  Harry's  father-in-law 
assumed  in  enunciating  this.  Maria  too  was  kind  enough  to  flash 
a  smile  upon  him  beneath  her  veil. 

At  the  hotel  a  merry  party  crowded  into  the  room  where  the 
breakfast  was  set  out.  On  a  side-table  the  presents  were  laid  out 
in  generous  display — as  generous  a  display,  that  is,  as  possible, 
for  there  were  not  very  many  of  them.  But  Hany's  gifts  to  Maria 
were  profuse  and  lavish  enough  to  make  up  for  any  deficiencies 
displayed  by  the  friends  who  had  won  the  bridegroom's  money  in 
his  palmier  days.  These  in  truth  were  the  men  who  opined 
that  Harry  had  made  an  ass  of  himself,  and  held  aloof. 

Some  of  her  lover's  presents  were  new  to  Maria,  who  duly 
admired  them  with  little  cries  of  delight  and  surprise.  A  number 
of  letters  and  some  telegrams  were  upon  the  table,  beside  the 
presents  awaiting  Harry's  inspection.  Many  of  his  friends  with 
the  armies  in  the  north  and  at  Delhi  had  heard  of  his  marriage, 
and  their  letters  of  congratulation  had  arrived  with  the  mail  by 
which  Frederic  Marqueray  travelled  down  to  Calcutta. 

*  Ah ! '  cried  Harry,  *  a  lot  of  letters ;  and  here  is  one  from  you, 
Marks!' 

'  Yes,'  said  Marqueray,  coming  forward ;  and  taking  the  letter 
from  Harry's  hand  he  tore  it  in  shreds. 

*  Don't  do  that ! '  shouted  Harry  eagerly.     *  What  was  in  it  ? ' 
'Nothing.' 

And  as  the  tiny  pieces  fluttered  to  the  ground  the  bride  turned 
round  and  looked  at  Marqueray. 
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CHAPTER  XXTTT. 

A  WINDFALL. 

Not  long  after  the  wedding  Lamond  wrote  from  Delhi  to  inform 
his  dear  boy  that  a  wind&U  had  dropped  his  way.  In  confirmation 
of  this  happy  news  he  enclosed  a  draft  on  a  Calcutta  bank  for  a 
handsome  sum.  Harry  swore  that  the  luck  had  changed  at  last, 
as  the  thin  pink  paper  fluttered  to  the  ground. 

^Four  thousand  rupees!'  he  cried,  and  Maria's  bright  eyes 
took  to  themselves  an  additional  glitter.  '  The  luck  has  changed, 
old  girl — the  luck  has  changed.'  He  kissed  his  wife  boisterously, 
and  she  set  her  hair  in  order  with  a  little  frown.  She  did  not 
seem  so  tolerant  of  her  husband's  somewhat  demonstrative  affection 
as  she  had  been  when  he  was  a  lover  only. 

^  What  will  you  have  ?  'TIS  six  months  to-day  that  we  were 
mairied/  continued  Harry,  waving  the  paper  across  Maria's  red 
lips.     ^  Say,  Maria,  what  shall  it  be  ?' 

*  Well,'  she  answered  somewhat  curtly ;  *  of  course  we  want  a 
brougham  of  our  own,  instead  of  that  horrid  hired  thing  that 
shakes  me  to  bits.' 

*  Right ! '  cried  Harry,  whose  fingers  seemed  ever  to  be  burnt 
by  money,  so  quickly  did  he  part  with  it.  *  Well  drive  in  now 
and  buy  one.' 

Harry  had  not  yet  found  work  to  do.  He  had  in  truth 
applied  often  enough,  but  no  appointment  was  ever  vacant  when 
he  sent  up  his  name.  Perhaps  he  applied  to  the  wrong  person. 
Perhaps  that  unfortunate  cloud  under  which  he  had  left  England 
had  been  wafted  across  to  India.  Who  shall  say  what  zephyrs 
blow  our  luck  hither  and  thither  ?  Not,  assuredly,  Harry  Wylam, 
He  only  cursed  his  ill-fortune  and  dropped  into  the  Bohemian, 
hand-to-mouth  mode  of  life  which  had  obtained  in  the  bungalow 
across  the  river. 

For  they  were  now  in  a  furnished  house  in  Garden  Reach, 
with  hired  horses  and  carriages ;  and  Maria  sat  in  the  drawing- 
room  in  her  new  dresses,  every  afternoon,  awaiting  the  visits  of 
ladies  who  never  came.  Harry  did  not  go  to  his  club  for  nearly 
three  months,  but  now,  at  the  end  of  six,  dropped  in  occasionally 
to  see  his  friends.  If  the  women  did  not  call  at  the  famished 
house  in  Garden  Reach,  the  men  did.  Harry  felt  that 
there  was  something  wrong  here,  but  he  did  not  know  what. 
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The  callers  were  not  among  the  most  desirable  of  his  firiends,  but 
Maria  did  not  seem  to  notice  anything  amiss  with  their  manners, 
and,  when  Harry  suggested  this,  laughed  at  him,  and  called  him 
a  jesJous  old  stupid. 

Then  came  a  time  when  Maria  could  see  no  visitors,  and  was 
impatient  and  petulant  with  her  husband.  Hanys  endeavours 
at  this  time  to  please  his  wife  were  somewhat  pathetic  in  their 
clumsy  honesty.  He  did  not  imderstand  women  at  all.  His 
comprehension  of  the  situation  was  limited,  and  at  last  he  lost 
patience  and  went  off  to  the  club,  leaving  Maria  hard-faced  and 
sullen  in  the  somewhat  dismal  house  in  the  quiet  suburb. 

His  idleness  seemed  to  annoy  her.  His  tastes — all  for  sport 
and  an  active  open-air  life — ^were  not  her  tastes,  a  lamentable  fact 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  most  young  couples  come  to  recognise 
within  a  year  or  so  of  marriage.  Maria  taxmted  her  husband  with 
his  indolence  and  his  inability  to  find  work  for  the  sword  that  was 
rusting  in  its  scabbard — which  was  a  mistake.  Harry  began  to 
employ  himself  at  the  club. 

Only  two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  purchase  of  the  new 
brougham,  and  Harry  began  to  think  that  the  luck  had  never 
really  turned  at  all.  It  had  been  false  to  him.  Money,  indeed, 
was  not  at  this  time  wanting.  Lamond  had  remitted  further 
amounts  from  Delhi,  where  things  he  said  were  *  looking  up.' 
Harry  did  not  rightly  know — and  in  truth  scarce  cared  to  inquire 
— whether  these  sums  were  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  or  came  to  him 
from  the  sale  of  his  estates. 

Day  by  day  the  furnished  house  in  G-arden  Beach  saw  less  of 
him,  and  his  friends  at  the  club  had  an  increased  enjoyment  of 
his  society.  His  spirits  were  at  times  as  high  as  ever,  but  those 
who  knew  him  well  were  of  opinion  that  he  made  an  effort  to 
appear  jolly,  and  was  not  naturally  so.  He  began  to  play  a  little, 
just  to  while  away  the  long  evenings.  He  knew  that  if  he  went 
home  he  would  find  Maria  lying  down  or  already  in  bed. 

In  due  time  Maria  had  cause  to  send  for  him  during  the  day, 
and  he  was  ushered  into  her  shaded  bedroom. 

*  A  little  girl,  my  good  sir,'  said  the  doctor,  pressing  his  hand. 

*  A  little  girl,  egad,'  repeated  Harry  stepping  softly,  and  he 
looked  down  at  a  small  bundle  in  the  smiling  ayah's  arms. 

*  Little  beggar's  a  bit  highly  coloured,  eh  ? '  he  said  anxiously, 
his  own  face  a  sudden  deep  red  with  honest  pride. 

As  he  stooped  to  kiss  Maria  a  tear  trickled  from  his  sunburnt 
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cheek,  and  fell  upon  her  hand.  He  turned  again,  and  looked  with 
a  queer  pride  at  the  child,  whose  small  face  seemed  strangely 
peacefol. 

'  Her  eyes  are  blue/  whispered  the  ayah,  for  the  in&nt  was 
sleeping. 

The  first  money  expended  upon  her  had  been  won  at  the 
card-table ;  for  Harry  had  a  run  of  luck  at  this  time,  and  he  spent 
his  winnings  freely  enough  in  gifts  for  Maria  and  the  little  one. 
So  matters  progressed  while  the  mother  slowly  recovered,  and  the 
infant  grew  with  an  astonishing  rapidity  which  was  an  ever  new 
delight  to  Harry. 

The  first  caller  was  kind  Lady  Leaguer,  drawn  towards  the 
young  mother  in  her  loneliness  and  friendlessness.  Lady  Leaguer 
was  herself  a  mother,  as  the  Army  List  testifies  to-day,  and  gave 
Maria  the  benefit  of  her  own  happy  experiences.  Others  soon 
followed  her  ladyship,  as  was  to  be  expected,  for  most  women  are 
like  sheep  in  their  visits,  especially  if  the  bell-wether  carries  a 
title.  Thus  the  tide  flowed  for  a  while  in  Garden  Beach,  and 
Harry — when  the  cards  favoured  him — was  ready  to  swear  that 
he  was  the  luckiest  man  in  India.  His  debts  were  daily  growing 
in  bulk  all  the  while,  for  when  he  had  money  he  spent  it  on  his 
wife  and  child,  and  only  when  he  could  find  nothing  more  to  buy 
he  took  it  to  the  card-table.  The  rent  of  the  furnished  house 
was  overdue.  He  owed  money  right  and  left,  and  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  pay  oflF  the  debts  incurred  by  Maria's  long 
illness. 

Presently  the  tradespeople  began  to  dun  him  for  a  settlement 
of  their  bills,  and  Harry  laughingly  put  them  off.  Then  he 
borrowed  money  with  which  to  play— one  evening  when  the  luck 
seemed  about  to  turn.  And  he  was  thus  fairly  embarked  upon  the 
easy  descent.  Maria  was  stronger  now,  and  began  to  gather  into 
her  own  capable  hands  the  strings  of  their  joint  fortunes.  She 
found  them  tangled,  as  well  she  might,  and  turned  upon  her 
husband  in  a  fory. 

*  You  are  a  pauper!'  she  cried.  *  You  are  practically  turned 
out  of  the  Army,  for  no  commander  will  have  you.  You  do  not 
attempt  to  find  work,  and  you  are  living  like  a  grand  gentleman, 
with  your  buggy  and  your  club.  You  are  living  on  us.  It  is 
father's  money  that  you  are  throwing  away.' 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  Maria  like  this,  the  first 
time  he  had  he^d  in  her  voice  a  certain  stridency  which  is  not 
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in  the  tones  of  ladies  bom  and  bred.    He  had  nothing  to  andweti 
and  he  went  oat  thinking  of  that  tone  in  her  voice. 

If  he  eonld  only  persevere  with  the  cards,  the  luck  most 
tnm  in  time.  He  drove  in  the  buggy  mentioned  to  the  club 
referred  to  by  Maria  in  her  wrath,  and  there  failed  to  find  a  lender. 
They  were  mostly  borrowers  there.  Then  he  took  another  step 
down  the  hill.  He  went  to  a  native  money-lender,  whose  obscure 
shop  was  in  the  China  Bazaar. 

After  considerable  trouble  he  found  the  house  indicated  to 
him  by  a  friend  who  had  had  need  of  financial  accommodation — 
as  it  is  gracefully  called  by  the  accommodator-— on  more  than 
one  occasion.  He  was  ushered  into  an  inner  room  by  a  bearer, 
who  seemed  to  serve  by  merely  sitting  on  the  doorstep  and 
waiting. 

The  money-lender  was  a  Parsee  of  eminently  respectable 
appearance,  whose  strange  headdress  imparted  an  additional 
blandness  to  a  countenance  full  of  accommodation.  This  gentle- 
man rose  and  bowed  over  a  low  table.  He  was  not  alone.  Near 
him,  in  the  attitude  and  chair  of  a  visitor,  a  native,  richly  dressed 
and  turbaned,  sat  gravely  noting  the  proceedings.  Both  these 
men  were  evidently  of  a  position  and  dignity  which  enabled  them 
to  receive  the  visit  of  a  European  with  equanimity. 

*  I  want  some  money,'  said  Harry,  standing  squarely  in  the 
little  room  and  feeling  intensely  ashamed  of  himself.  '  My  name 
is  Henry  Wylam — Captain.' 

The  Parsee  money-lender  bowed  with  a  little  smile,  which, 
far  from  indicating  surprise,  seemed  to  say  that  Captain  Henry 
Wylam  had  been  expected — sooner  or  later.  The  native  gentle- 
man, however,  whose  heavy  &ce  had  merely  expressed  a  polite 
patience,  turned  sharply — as  sharply,  that  is,  as  his  bulk  allowed 
— in  his  chair  and  half  rose.  The  rings  on  his  fingers  flashed  in 
the  subdued  light  of  the  room. 

'  Captain  Henry  Wylam  ? '  he  said  in  perfect  English,  and  a 
voice  that  had  a  pleasant  sound  in  it. 

*  Yes,'  answered  Harry,  rather  stiflSy. 
'Of  Delhi?' 

*  Of  that  as  much  as  any  place.' 

The  stout  man  had  risen.  He  was  as  tall  as  Harry,  and  very 
broad,  making  a  fine  dignified  figure  in  his  loose  robes  and  great 
turban. 

*  And  you  want — moTiey  ? '  with  a  little  laugh. 
*Yes.' 
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The  man  shmgged  his  shoulders.  He  bowed  very  low  with  a 
perfect  dignity. 

'  I  am  Hajii  Alaraka  Sajin,'  he  said,  '  of  Delhi.' 
Ah!     Glad  to  make  your  acquaintance/  said  Harry  cour- 
teously, for  he  had  learnt  the  lesson  of  the  Mutiny,  and  was 
naturally  of  a  pleasant  address.     But  it  was  evident  from  his 
honest  face  that  he  had  never  heard  the  name  before. 

'  Mr.  Sajin  is  one  of  the  great  bankers  of  the  Punjab — indeed, 
of  all  India,'  said  the  money-lender  in  unctuous  explanation.  ^  No 
native  gentleman  has  helped  so  much  to  quell  the  Mutiny.' 

'  It  is  strange  that  we  should  meet  thus.  Captain  Wylam,' 
said  the  banker  quietly.  ^  I  have  only  arrived  in  Calcutta  this 
morning — the  first  time  for  twenty  years.  Your  fether  honoured 
me  with  his  confidence,  and  more — with  his  friendship.' 

Harry  held  out  his  hand  with  the  frank,  almost  boyish, 
spontaneity  to  which  he  owed  many  a  friendship. 

*  Then,  by  gad,  rir,  I  atti  glad  to  meet  you ! '  he  cried,  and 
the  grip  he  gave  Hajii  Alaraka  Sajin  made  that  old  gentleman 
wince.  The  money-lender — a  man  of  tact — seeing  how  the  land 
lay,  had  risen  frx)m  his  chair. 

'  Excuse  me,  sir,'  he  said  punctiliously  to  Harry ;  ^  perhaps 
our  business  can  wait.  I  am  wanted  elsewhere.  I  will  return 
soon.' 

He  glanced  at  the  native  banker,  who  nodded  approvingly, 
and  left  the  room.  For  a  moment  neither  of  the  remaining 
occupants  of  the  little  office  spoke.  Hajii  Alaraka  Sajin  moved 
somewhat  ponderously  in  his  chair,  with  the  help  of  his  arms,  as 
stout  men  do. 

*  So,'  he  said,  thickly,  *  you  came  here  for  money  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  admitted  Harry,  with  a  laugh  which  was  not  quite  free 
from  embarrassment. 

*Haidup,  eh?' 

'  Damnably  hard  up,  my  good  sir ! ' 

Harry  had  seated  himself  on  the  comer  of  the  Parsee's  writing- 
table,  and  was  swinging  one  leg  carelessly. 

The  native  banker  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  amusement 
lurking  in  the  wrinkles  beneath  his  yellow,  expressionless  eyes. 
It  was  a  &t,  heavy  face,  with  folds  of  superfluous  flesh  below  the 
eyes,  into  which  Harry  fi»nkly  smiled. 

^  And,'  said  Sajin,  leaning  forward  and  emphasising  his  points 
with  the  tip  of  his  forefinger  on  the  arm  of  the  chair, '  you  are 
the  heaviest  depositor  in  my  bank— one  of  the  largest  native 
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banks  in  India.  Nearly  two  million  rupees  to  yonr  credit  at  this 
moment,  and  increasing  daily,  for  I  carry  the  interest  to  your 
credit  at  the  end  of  each  month.' 

*  Grammon ! '  said  Harry. 

*  No,  but  I  have  it  in  the  books — ^it  is  in  black  and  white/ 
protested  the  stout  man,  with  that  love  of  the  written  fact  which 
is  natural  to  his  race. 

Harry  laughed  sceptically. 

*  When  you  were  two  years  old — nearly  thirty  years  ago  now 
— I  received  instructions  from  your  guardians  through  Mr. 
Lamond,  of  this  city,  to  remit  to  England  one- half  of  the  proceeds 
of  your  estate,  the  other  moiety  to  remain  on  deposit  in  my 
bank  up  to  a  certain  sum :  namely,  two  millions  of  rupees.  No 
more  than  that  amount  was  to  accumulate,  and  when  I  thought 
fit,  in  consultation  with  my  partners,  I  had  authority  to  invest 
the  money  in  safe  undertakings — in  India.  For  twenty  years 
the  firm  of  Hajii  Alaraka  Sajin  and  Co.,  of  Delhi,  have  adminis- 
tered the  proceeds  of  one-half  of  your  estate.' 

'  Does  Lamond  know  this  ? '  asked  Harry  with  a  white  face. 

'  My  dear  sir — since  he  instructed  us  to  do  it.' 

'  Ah — of  course,' 

The  native  gentleman  was  leaning  forward,  looking  curiously 
into  Harry's  face. 

'  I  understood,'  he  said,  ^  that  Mr.  Lamond  was  in  almost  daily 
communication  with  you,  and  that  he  was  reporting  to  you  from 
time  to  time  our  administration  of  the  money,  which  has  thus 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  awaiting  your  need  of  it.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Harry  vEiguely.     *  Yes.' 

The  word  '  accumulate '  struck  him  disagreeably.  It  figured 
in  the  agreement,  or  the  assignment,  which  he  had  made  before 
his  marriage  in  the  little  room  that  Lamond  called  his  study. 

*  Mr.  Lamond,'  went  on  the  native,  *  was  always  averse  to  my 
communicating  with  you  direct.  You  did  not  wish,  as  I  under- 
stood, to  be  troubled  with  the  minor  details  of  business.  You 
were,  if  I  may  mention  it,  only  spending  half  your  income ;  the 
remainder  was  accumulating.  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
things  were  going  on  satisfactorily.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Harry,  upon  whom  an  unnatural  quiet  seemed  to 
have  fallen. 

'  The  money  was  and  is  quite  safe,'  said  Sajin.  *  It  can  only 
be  released  by  your  written  order,  bearing  your  signature.  I 
have  the  instructions  signed  by  yourself  some  years  ago  when  you 
first  returned  to  this  country.' 
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*  Yes,'  answered  Harry.     *  I  have  signed  many  paper?.' 
He  rose  and  held  out  his  hand. 

*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sajin ;  you  have  done  well.  Where  may  I 
find  you  should  I  require  your  further  advice  ? ' 

*  I  am  staying  in  Calcutta  for  a  few  days — stay,  I  will  write 
down  the  address.  Then  I  return  to  Delhi.  I  have  a  large 
business,  and  cannot  allow  myself  a  long  holiday.* 

He  had  written  the  address  as  he  spoke,  and  he  handed  it  to 
Harry. 

*  There  is  nothing  I  can  do  for  you,  Captain  Wylam  ? ' 

*  Nothing  just  now,  thank  you,'  replied  Harry,  with  a  queer 
calm. 

He  shook  hands  and  went  out.  The  twilight  was  far  advanced, 
and  in  the  narrow,  tortuous  streets  it  was  almost  dark.  Here 
and  there  in  the  mysterious  shadows  men  passed  to  and  fro, 
silent  and  furtive,  as  if  ashamed  of  their  transactions. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

COMPOUND    INTEREST. 


As  Harry  walked  towards  the  club  (he  had  not  payment  of  a 
palanquin  in  his  pocket)  his  thoughts  went  back  to  the  one  friend 
in  India  whom  he  could  trust  in  any  need  and  at  all  times. 
He  thought  he  remembered  that  Frederic  Marqueray  was  in 
Calcutta. 

Harry  walked  slowly  with  a  limp,  his  souvenir  of  the  Mutiny, 
which  ever  grew  more  noticeable  when  he  was  tired  or  in  bad 
health.  His  constitution  had  in  truth  partly  broken  down  under 
the  strains  he  continually  put  upon  it.  His  dress  was  disordered, 
and  somewhat  shabby.  No  one  took  much  notice  of  this  forlorn 
figure,  this  seedy  person,  who  nevertheless  had  the  remains  of 
air  and  bearing  which  had  once  marked  the  gentleman  and  the 
officer. 

In  the  entrance  hall  of  the  club  he  paused  and  steadied 
himself  with  a  glass  of  brandy.  Then  he  went  slowly  up  to  the 
smoking-room,  where  he  knew  the  members  would  be  assembled, 
awaiting  the  dinner-hour  and  discussing  the  day's  news.  The 
room  was  full  when  he  entered.  Lamond  was  present,  sitting  in 
a  deep  chair,  reading  a  newspaper.  He  looked  up,  and  nodded  to 
Harry  with  his  pleasant  smile.      One  or  two  men  turned  and 
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glanced  at  the  newcomer  over  their  shoulders,  with  that  interest 
which  is  ever  aroused  by  vice  in  all  its  forms.  He  passed  close 
by  some  who  sniffed  the  brandy,  and  exchanged  a  glance. 

Harry  went  to  Lamond  and  stood  before  his  chair. 

'  I  have  just  seen  Hajii  Alaraka  Sajin,  of  Delhi,'  he  said  in  a 
voice  that  made  many  turn  to  look  at  him. 

'Ah,'  replied  Lamond,  suddenly  grave.  There  was  that  in 
Harry's  face  that  made  his  &ther-in-law  glance  hurriedly  round 
the  room. 

*  Yes,  and  I  have  found  out  that  you  are  a  scoundrel — ^a  d d 

scoundrel — and  a  thief!' 

*Hush,  man/  whispered  Lamond.  'You're  drunk.  Don't, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  make  a  disturbance  here.' 

He  had  risen  and  laid  his  hand  on  Harry's  arm.  At  the 
moment  of  Harry's  speaking  a  loud  laugh  in  another  quarter  of 
the  room  had  fortunately  drowned  his  voice,  which  was  low  and 
hoarse.  No  one  was  taking  much  notice  of  them,  except  indeed 
one  man  who  was  watching  them  quietly  from  the  other  side  of 
the  room — ^Frederic  Marqueray — ^who  still  had  the  power  that 
Harry  had  noticed  of  passing  unheeded  among  his  fellows,  though 
his  name  had  made  a  stir  in  India. 

*  Disturbance  ! '  answered  Harry.  *  111  make  a  disturbance  in 
all  Bengal  with  this.  You  tricked  me  over  that  marriage  settle- 
ment.    You've  been  laying  by  half  my  money  for  it  for  years.     I 

can't  think  why  I  have  been  such  a  d d  fool  all  these  years 

not  to  see  what  you  are ! ' 

'  That  will  do,'  said  Lamond,  in  a  steady  undertone.  *  Shut 
up,  you  young  fooL  Don't  you  see  the  men  beginning  to 
listen?' 

'  And  well  they  may.  I'll  give  them  something  to  listen  to. 
All  Calcutta  shall  know  that  you  are  a  swindler ! '  cried  Harry, 
wheeling  round  on  his  heel  and  feuding  the  rest  of  the  room. 

'  And  all  Calcutta  shall  know  that  you  looted  at  Delhi,'  said 
Lamond  in  his  ear. 

'  Listen,  you  chaps,'  cried  Harry. 

Lamond  looked  at  the  door.  Marqueray  was  standing  against 
it. 

*  Listen  to  the  story  of  a  low  swindle,'  pealed  out  Harry's 
voice,  clear  and  ringing  in  the  silence  of  the  vast  room.  *  This 
man,  Phillip  Lamond,  was  entrusted  by  my  father  on  his  death- 
bed with  the  administration  of  my  affairs.  My  &ther  treated 
him  as  a  friend.    God  help  him !  he  thought  he  was  an  honourable 
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man.  The  estate  was  tied  up  for  me  duriDg  my  childhood.  The 
trustees  were  Englishmen  in  business  in  London  who  had  never 
been  in  India,  and  knew  nothing  of  Indian  affairs.  The  adminis- 
tration of  matters  in  India  was  entrusted  to  Hajii  Alaraka  Sajin 
and  Co.,  of  Delhi,  under  the  superintendence  of  Phillip  Lamond.' 

He  turned  and  pointed  a  shaking  finger  into  Lamond's  face, 
who  stood  white-lipped  but  imperturbable  still.  The  man's 
nerves  were  of  steel  beneath  his  gentle  demeanour.  There  was 
not  one  friendly  glance  in  the  fiek^es  confronting  him.  Frederic 
Marqueray  stood  guard  over  the  only  exit.  There  was  another 
reckoning,  perchance,  awaiting  him  there.  Lamond  did  not  open 
his  lips.  His  quiet  smile  was  in  itself  a  triumph  of  intrepidity 
and  self-assurance. 

^  These  people  in  Delhi  were  honest,'  went  on  Harry  with 
flashing  eyes ;  the  old  Harry  Wylam — upright,  honest,  fiery,  and 
noble — seemed  to  stand  before  his  friends  again.  '  He  was  too 
cunning  to  attempt  to  buy  them.  Every  anna  that  passed  out  of 
their  hands  into  his  had  to  be  accounted  for,  so  he  thought  of  a 

deep  scheme.      I  can't  think  why  I  have  been  such  a  d d 

fool/ 

He  gave  a  reckless  little  laugh,  looking  round  as  if  to  seek 
from  others  the  explanation  of  his  folly.    But  none  gave  it. 

^He  told  them,'  he  went  on  clearly  enough,  for  his  eyes 
were  open  now — *  he  told  the  native  bankers  to  send  home  only 
one-half  of  the  income  arising  from  the  estates  left  by  my 
father.  The  remainder  was  to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  India. 
He  wanted  to  keep  it  within  reach.  How  he  obtained  the 
signature  of  my  guardians  to  this  document  God  only  knows! 
In  good  faith  Hajii  Alaraka  Sajin  and  Go.  acted  according  to  their 
instructions,  and  fortune  favoured  Mr.  Lamond.  I  came  out  to 
India.  I  was  a  young  fool.  He  flattered  my  vanity.  While 
seeming  to  be  against  it,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  I  should 
many  his  daughter.  He  knew  the  fortune  that  was  at  my  back, 
but  no  one  else  did.  I  was,  of  course,  ignorant  of  it.  I  went — 
wrong,  as  you  all  know.  That  was  my  own  fault.  I  do  not  want 
to  blame  anybody  else  for  that.' 

He  stopped  and  looked  round,  and  many  of  the  faces  wore  a 
guilty  look,  though  he  blamed  no  one. 

'  I  was  allowed,'  he  continued,  '  to  consider  myself  ruined,  to 
run  into  debt,  to  meet  a  thousand  difficulties.  And  at  the  worst, 
when  I  was  in  ill-health  and  idle — ^put  aside  as  a  drinker  and  a 
gambler — this  noble  gentleman  consented  to— nay,  he  pushed  me 
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into  a  marriage  with  his  daughter.  "  Xow,"  he  said,  "  at  all  events, 
no  one  can  say  that  I  wanted  your  money  for  Maria."  ' 

He  paused  with  the  name  on  his  lips,  and  looked  at  Frederic 
Marqueray,  by  what  instinct  he  could  not  have  told.  And  then 
he  went  on  with  the  story,  leaving  Maria  out  of  it.  What  part 
she  had  played  no  one  ever  knew  from  Harry,  and  others  also 
held  their  peace  with  a  chivalry  as  generous. 

*  But  he  went  too  far.  He  went  away  to  Delhi,  and  left  me 
to  go  to  the  devil  in  my  own  way.  He  came  back  and  just  saved 
me  from  blowing  my  brains  out.  He  nearly  missed  his  mark 
after  all.  Then  he  practically  forced  this  marriage  upon — no,  I 
won't  say  that.  I  was  willing  enough.  He  drew  up  a  pre- 
nuptial  marriage  settlement,  in  which  I  assigned  to  his  daughter, 
imconditionally,  my  Delhi  estates  and  all  accumulations  of  money 
attaching  thereto.  A  common  swindle,  gentlemen.  And  I  signed 
it.  The  thing  never  would  have  been  found  out  until  after  I  had 
drunk  myself  into  the  grave  or  shot  myself,  but  I  went  this  after- 
noon to  a  money-lender's,  and  in  that  oflSce  I  ran  against  Hajii 
Alaraka  Sajin,  of  Delhi.     It  looks  like  Providence ' 

He  turned  upon  Lamond. 

'  D d  like  Providence ! '  he  repeated,  with  a  laugh  most 

unpleasant  to  the  ear. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  as  when  the  conversation  turns 
upon  a  topic  to  which  those  assembled  have  not  given  a  deep 
consideration.  Still  Phillip  Lamond  maintained  silence,  reserving 
his  fire,  as  it  were,  and  waiting  until  the  enemy  in  the  heat  of 
his  attack  should  make  a  false  move.  Marqueray,  from  the  door, 
was  watching  him  anxiously.  Perhaps  the  brilliant  leader  knew 
somewhat  of  this  man's  resources,  and  dreaded  that  fire  when  the 
guns  should  open. 

'  I  am  not  complaiaing,  gentlemen,'  went  on  Harry  with  a  fine 
dignity,  which  sat  well  on  him.  '  I  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
myself.  I  have  made  mistakes — and  worse.  I  am  content  to 
abide  by  the  result.  As  for  the  money,  I  shall  make  no  attempt 
to  recover  it.  But  I  tell  you  this — and  must  apologise  for  giving 
you  so  wearisome  an  account  of  my  own  affairs — I  tell  you  this, 
because  that  man  has  no  place  in  this  room  or  in  any  assembly  of 
gentlemen.  He  is  a  scoundrel,  a  common  swindler.  I  will  have 
him  hounded  out  of  every  club  in  India ' 

He  turned  and  looked  at  Lamond  with  flashing  eyes — breath- 
less, after  his  long  and  passionate  declamation.  Phillip  Lamond, 
immovable  even  now,  apparently  cold,  except   indeed  that   the 
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tendons  of  his  neck  were  tense  beneath  the  skin,  while  the  jaw- 
bone worked  convulsively  in  his  hollow  cheek,  returned  the  gaze 
with  resolution. 

*  And  1/  he  said,  speaking  so  that  only  Harry  and  one  or  two 
could  hear  him,  '  will  have  you  court-martialed.' 

Across  the  room  Marqueray  seemed  to  catch  the  words — it 
may  have  been  from  the  movement  of  the  thin,  bloodless  lips — 
for  he  left  the  door  and  moved  nearer. 

Harry,  having  said  all  that  he  had  come  to  say,  was  for  going 
to  the  door,  white-faced  and  foil  of  hot  rage,  when  Lamond  raised 
his  voice. 

*Now  it  is  my  turn,'  he  said,  and  in  the  silence  his  words 
carried  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the  room,  although  he  spoke  in  a 
quiet  voice.  '  Since  Captain  Wylam  has  elected  to  settle  his 
domestic  affairs  in  public,  it  is  only  right  that  the  other  side  of 
the  question  should  be  heard — if  I  am  not  asking  too  much ' 

He  paused,  and  looked  complacently  upon  a  group  of  im- 
sympathetic  faces.  There  was  not,  indeed,  one  that  seemed 
to  desire  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Not  one  pair  of  eyes 
looked  back  into  Phillip  Lamond's  pale,  calculating  gaze  with 
anything  but  the  coldest  disapprobation.  For  all  these  were 
officers  and  gentlemen  of  a  certain  rank  and  position,  neither 
of  which  he  could  rightly  claim.  They  were  one  and  all  for 
Harry,  and  against  Phillip  Lamond.  He  had  faced  the  world 
thus  all  his  life,  conscious  that  the  world's  feeling  was  antagonistic. 
He  must  have  taken  a  wrong  turning  years  before,  and  he  had 
never  found  the  way  out  of  the  enemy's  country,  but  had  wandered 
hither  and  thither  in  it,  finding  no  rest. 

He  stood  taking,  as  it  were,  the  measure  of  his  hearers — the 
senior  member  of  the  club,  the  oldest  man  in  the  room.  Well- 
preserved,  slim  and  upright,  his  narrow  face,  brown  and  scarce 
wrinkled,  his  smooth  hair  quite  white.  He  belonged  to  the  earlier 
generation  of  Anglo-Indians.  His  contemporaries  were  gone  home 
rich  men,  or  dead.  Phillip  Lamond  was  left,  and  still  fought  the 
world. 

^  The  accusations  brought  against  me  are  hardly  worth  contra- 
dicting,' he  said  calmly.  '  They  are  suggested  by  spite  and  dis- 
appointed cupidity.  This  man,  Hajii  Alaraka,  has  a  grudge  against 
me  because,  in  the  interest  of  my  friend's  son,  I  have  superintended 
the  administration  of  the  boy's  estate  with  too  keen  an  eye. 
Oaptain  Wylam  married  my  daughter,  with  my  consent,  it  is  true 
— but  a  grudging  consent.  No  father  would  be  anxious  to  give 
his  daughter's  life  to  the  care  of  a  drunkard  and  a  gambler.    I  have 
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supplied  them  with  money  sinoe  their  marriage — ^but  let  that  pass. 
I  have  done  more,  and  I  now  see  my  error.  I  have  screened 
this  man,  because  my  daughter  is  his  wife — and  there  I  made  a 
mistake.  He  is  unfit  to  bear  the  Queen's  commission.  I  can 
testify  that  he  looted  at  Delhi,  before  the  city  was  taken  and  during 
the  assault.  At  the  blowing  up  of  the  mosque,  which  was  my  idea 
and  for  which  he  got  the  credit,  he  left  his  men  in  a  position  of 
inmiinent  peril,  and  went  into  the  mosque,  where  he  discovered 
treasure  and  took  possession  of  it.' 

There  was  an  ominous  stillness  in  the  room,  for  Lamond  was 
only  giving  voice  to  a  whisper  that  had  spread  through  Northern 
India.  The  members  present  had  grouped  themselves  into  an 
attentive  half-circle  before  the  two  disputants. 

^  You  all  know,'  went  on  Lamond,  ^  that  he  came  back  from 
Delhi  with  plenty  of  money — ^which  has  since  disappeared,  of  course. 
He  was  in  oonmiand  of  the  expedition  that  blew  up  the  mosque. 
I  was  nothing  in  it  but  an  obscure  civilian,  I  had  no  say  in  the 
matter.  My  small  knowledge  of  the  district  was  found  useful,  and 
I  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities.  I  was  acting  as  guide. 
But,  even  a  civilian  could  see  that  there  was  something  wrong. 
Since  the  question  of  looting  has  been  investigated — since  the 
recent  courts-martial  I  have  understood  what  was  the  matter  that 
night  before  Delhi.  It  was  not  an  expedition  to  serve  the  British 
army,  but  to  enrich  Captain  Henry  Wylam.' 

He  paused  with  an  indifferent  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  as  of  one 
who  has  passed  beyond  all  great  interests  in  life,  and  seeks  only  to 
do  the  right.  His  pale  blue  eyes  scanned  the  feu^es  in  front  of  him, 
and  noted  a  change  in  the  expressions  there,  for  the  fsLces  of  a 
crowd,  listening  to  one  man,  usually  express  one  emotion  as  public 
speakers  know.  The  expression  was  not  exactly  in  his  own  &vour, 
but  it  was  less  friendly  to  Harry.  For  the  majority  of  his  hearers 
had  borne  a  sword  for  England,  in  her  great  peril,  and  having  sur- 
vived, had  passed  through  the  pain  which  was  hers,  when  certain 
facts  transpired  to  tarnish  the  shield  of  her  glory. 

He  scanned  the  &ce8,  then  he  turned  and  glanced  at  Harry. 

'  He  cannot  deny  it,'  he  said  less  in  exultation  Uian  in  sorrow. 

And,  indeed,  Harry's  drawn  face  was  the  picture  of  guilt  and 
surprise  and  consternation. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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Letters  on  Turkey. 
I. 

The   Selamlis. 

WE  most  all  of  ns  daring  the  past  year,  when  every  news- 
paper paragraph  from  Constantinople  was  eagerly  scanned, 
have  observed  such  expressions  as  the  Sultan  received  the 
Ambassadors  '  after  the  Selamlik/  or  ^  H.I.M.  the  Sultan  attended 
the  Selamlik  as  usual/  Those  who  have  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  a  Selamlik  may  be  interested  in  an  account 
of  this  gorgeous  weekly  pageant. 

We  had  not  been  more  than  a  few  days  at  Constantinople, 
when  our  Ambassador  told  us  that  he  had  received  a  message  from 
the  Sultan  that  he  was  *  bien  fach6 '  at  not  having  been  informed 
of  my  husband's  arrival,  and  that  after  so  gracious  a  notice  we 
must  not  CeuI  to  attend  the  next  Selamlik — that  is,  the  ceremony 
of  the  Sultan  going  in  state  to  the  Mosque  on  Fridays,  attendance 
at  which  is  looked  on  by  H.I.M.  as  a  mark  of  respect. 

Friday  came,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  our  son.  Secretary  at 

the  British  Embassy,  called  for  us  in  a  carriage  with  an  EmbEissy 

Kavass  on  the  box.      A  Kavass  is  a  native  servant  appointed 

by  the  Sultan  to  the  various  Embassies  and  Legations.     They 

are  paid  and  clothed  by  their  employers,  and  are  answerable  to 

the  Sultan  for  the  safety  of  those  on  whom  they  attend.     In 

old  days  if  any  accident  happened  to  a  member  of  a  Legation 

or  Embassy,    the    wretched  Kavass,  whether  in  fault  or  not, 

forfeited  his    life.      Those    who    have   read  Pavl  Patoff  will 

remember  the   terror    of   the    Kavass    on    Alexander    Patoff's 

mysterious    disappearance    from    St.    Sophia.      There    are    six 

Kavasses  at  the  British  Embassy.      Their  undress  uniform  is 

dark  blue  cloth,  thickly  braided  in  black,  with  a  broad  gold  belt 

and  gold  straps  over  the  shoulder.    They  all  cany  a  sword,  and 

have  a  revolver  in  a  gold  pouch  slung  £rom  the  waist-belt.    The 
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dress  xiniform  is  a  fine  shade  of  crimson,  also  thickly  braided,  and 
only  worn  on  State  occasions  when  in  attendance  on  the  Ambassador. 

We  were  all  in  morning  dress,  uniform  being  worn  but  seldom 
by  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Constantinople.  Our  way  was  along 
the  new  part  of  the  Grande  Rue^  the  only  handsome  street  in 
Pera,  rebuilt  after  the  great  fire  of  1870,  which  destroyed  the 
British  Embassy.  Here  are  all  the  best  shops,  the  Club  House, 
and  the  Spanish  Ministry.  A  sharp  turn  to  the  right  led  us  to 
the  Grand  Champ  des  Morts,  still  used  for  burials.  This  was  our 
first  sight  of  a  Turkish  cemetery  with  its  turban-crowned  tomb- 
stones, standing  at  any  and  every  angle  f>*om  the  perpendicular, 
many  even  £EJlen  down,  and  giving  one  that  general  impression  of 
neglect  conveyed  by  all  Turkish  cemeteries.  The  redeeming  points 
are  the  huge  cypresses  planted  by  hundreds  in  every  cemetery, 
large  and  small,  and  of  a  size  quite  unknown  in  England.  They 
form  a  striking  feature  in  every  distant  view  of  the  city,  as  they 
surround  each  mosque,  their  dark  foliage  forming  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  glittering  white  minarets.  On  the  hills,  as  at  Scutari 
and  the  Grand  Champ  des  Marts,  they  stand  out  like  black 
pillars  against  the  bright  blue  sky.  The  Turkish  women  are  fond 
of  spending  whole  days,  sitting  on  their  carpets  in  the  cemeteries, 
not  from  any  deep  affection  for  the  dead,  for  the  Turk  cares  little 
for  the  body  when  once  buried — the  soul,  the  true  being  they 
loved,  is  safe  in  Paradise,  though  only  from  the  moment  that  the 
body  is  laid  in  the  ground.  For  this  reason  the  funerals  take 
place  as  soon  an  possible  after  death,  and  if  you  meet  a  Turkish 
funeral,  the  procession  is  hurrying  along  in  what  appears  to  us 
the  most  indecorous  haste,  so  that  the  soul  may  the  more  quickly 
attain  to  its  final  bliss.  A  devout  Turk,  passing  a  coffin,  will  give 
his  aid  to  the  bearers,  exhausted  by  the  speed  at  which  they  go. 
This  aid,  if  only  given  for  forty  paces,  secures  the  pardon  of  a 
heavy  crime.  The  sweet  scent  of  the  cypresses  is  said  to  prevent 
any  ill  effects  from  prolonged  visits  to  the  cemeteries. 

Opposite  the  Grand  Champ  is  the  huge  palace  of  the  German 
Embassy  with  its  unrivalled  view  across  the  Bosphorus.  A  steep 
^ig-zag  road  led  us  down  to  the  fine  marble  Palace  of  Dolma- 
baghcheh  on  the  Bosphorus,  now  only  used  twice  a  year,  at  the 
great  Bairam  receptions.  Built  by  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  it  was 
a  favourite  residence  of  its  builder  and  of  the  unfortunate  Abdul 
Aziz.  It  was  from  this  palace  that  he  was  carried  off,  after  his 
dethronement  in  1876,  first  to  the  Seraglio  and  then  to  the  Palace 
of  Cheragan^  n  little  further  up  the  Bosphorus,  where  his  life  soon 
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came  to  its  untimely  end.  From  this  point  the  road  along  the 
whole  suburb  of  Beshiktash  was  crowded  with  troops  on  their  way 
to  the  Selamlik.  At  each  cross  street  we  passed  whole  companies 
standing  at  ease  after  a  long  and  dusty  march,  wiping  their 
accoutrements  and  dusty  boots,  their  officers  in  fullest  uniform 
resting  outside  the  many  cafes  which  line  the  street,  smoking  and 
sipping  coffee.  A  sharp  turn  to  the  left  and  inland  led  to  the 
steep  ascent  to  the  Palace  of  Yildiz,  where  the  Sultan  always 
lives  and  which  he  now  only  quits  to  visit  the  Mosque,  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  gates  of  Yildiz,  or  when,  twice  a  year,  he  receives 
the  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bairam 
festivals  at  Dolmabaghcheh.  The  latticed  windows  of  the  houses 
show  that  all  this  quarter  is  Turkish.  In  the  poorer  houses,  where 
the  women  of  the  &mily  do  the  work,  the  whole  house  is  latticed. 
In  the  richer  houses,  where  slaves  are  kept,  only  the  harem  is 
thus  guarded,  whilst  in  the  selamlik,  or  men's  part,  where  the 
women  never  enter,  the  windows  are  free.  The  active  little  Arab 
horses  take  a  steep  hill  at  a  gallop,  and  we  had  scarcely  time  to 
notice  the  various  groups  of  foot  passengers,  all  pressing  up  the 
hill  to  the  same  spot :  Arabs  in  their  turbans  and  long  shapeless 
coats ;  solemn  Turks  in  fez  and  frock-coat,  sometimes  leading  a 
little  boy  whose  dress  was  the  ditto  of  their  own ;  women  of  the 
lower  classes,  with  their  white  headgear ;  dervishes  in  their  tall 
brown  caps,  like  Irish  hats  without  a  brim ;  gaily-dressed  Turkish 
grooms  leading  exquisite  horses,  splendidly  caparisoned,  whose 
masters,  equally  splendid,  awaited  them  above  near  the  palace ; 
Ulemahs,  Sheikhs,  Muftis,  all  bent  on  a  sight  of  the  Sultan,  whom 
they  reverence  not  merely  as  their  sovereign,  but  as  the  Caliph, 
the  successor  or  vicar  of  the  Prophet. 

At  last  we  drew  up  opposite  the  Mosque,  before  a  low,  white 
building,  from  the  windows  of  which  those  introduced  by  the 
diplomatic  corps  can  see  the  ceremony.  We  passed  across  a 
terrace  on  which  stood  those  who  had  not  secured  tickets  of 
admission,  and  where  crowds  of  Pashas  and  aides-de-camp  were 
waiting  till  the  time  came  to  take  their  appointed  places.  After 
giving  our  visiting  cards  at  the  door  of  the  building,  we  entered 
and  found  we  were  in  good  time  to  secxu'e  front  places  in  one  of 
the  windows.  The  scene  was  already  full  of  life  and  interest. 
Exactly  opposite  across  the  road  rose  the  small  white  Mosque, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  large  gravelled  space.  To  the  right, 
just  beyond  the  road  by  which  we  had  climbed  the  hill,  were 
massed  two  large  bodies  of  cavalry,  one  mounted  on  grey,  the  other 
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on  brown  horses.  They  were  what  we  should  call  lancers,  and 
their  red  pennons  shone  in  the  bright  sunlight.  In  front  of  them 
were  many  hundreds  of  Turkish  women,  their  heads  covered  with 
the  large  white  linen  covering  which  marks  the  poorer  classes,  as 
distinguished  from  the  yashmak,  or  fine  muslin  headdress  worn  by 
ladies.  A  comer  of  this  linen  is  drawn  over  the  mouth.  The 
male  spectators  in  their  varied  garments  stood  where  they  could. 
And  now  the  first  band  was  heard,  and  the  Une  regiments  one 
after  another  marched  swiftly  up  the  hill  and  took  up  their 
positions  all  down  the  various  roads  that  surround  the  Mosque. 
Immediately  under  our  windows  were  two  regiments  of  Zouaves, 
with  green  turbans  and  loose  red  trousers,  and  white  gaiters. 
They  came  down  the  hill  from  the  direction  of  the  palace,  with  a 
fine,  swinging  elastic  step,  preceded  by  their  band.  Opposite 
across  the  road  were  the  regiment  of  marines,  with  their  large 
sailor  collars.  In  all  about  8,000  troops  are  massed  each  week 
round  the  Mosque,  a  splendid  sight  in  itself,  for  the  Turkish 
soldiers  are  well  drilled,  and  well  clothed,  whilst  the  officers'  uni- 
forms are  resplendent  with  gold  lace  and  generally  covered  with 
orders.  Men  and  officers  alike  wear  the  fez.  A  brilliant  company 
of  mounted  officers  had  gradually  been  gathering  under  our  win- 
dows, and  opposite  us  were  a  group  of  boys  in  rich  uniforms. 
These  were  the  Princes,  the  Sultan's  sons,  and  the  boys  who  are 
educated  with  them.  Whilst  the  troops  are  waiting,  the  water- 
carriers  pass  to  and  fro  among  them,  and  we  saw  the  tin  cups 
eagerly  held  out  and  passed  by  the  front  rows  to  those  in  the  back. 
At  this  moment  some  one  near  us  exclaimed :  ^  Here  comes  His 
Excellency,'  and  looking  out,  we  saw  our  Ambassador  drivbig  up 
the  hill,  his  carriage  preceded  by  two  mounted  Kavasses  in  their 
state  crimson  uniforms.  Presently  a  number  of  small  carts  drawn 
by  donkeys  or  ponies,  and  filled  with  gravel,  came  past,  and  the 
contents  were  quickly  spread  over  the  road  in  front  of  us,  down 
which  the  Sultan  will  pass.  This  is  the  last  act  of  preparation, 
and  now  everyone  below  us  is  on  the  gui  vivt.  Servants  hurry 
towards  the  Mosque,  carrying  small  black  portmanteaux  in  which 
are  the  epaulettes,  orders,  &c.,  of  their  masters,  who  have  marched 
or  driven  up  without  their  decorations,  and  who  will  meet  the 
Sultan  at  the  Mosque  without  joining  the  procession.  The  Chief 
Eunuch  is  pointed  out  to  us,  a  very  tall,  stout,  elderly  negro  who, 
preceded  by  his  servant  bearing  the  portmanteau,  descends 
leisurely  towards  the  Mosque.  He  ranks  as  third  Altesse  in  the 
kingdom,  taldng  precedence  even  of  the  young  Khedive  of  Egypt. 
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Jast  then  a  message  came  that  we  were  to  go  to  the  Ambassador's 
kiosk  nearer  the  palace,  which  we  did,  and  fomid  we  had  a 
&r  better  view,  looking  on  one  side  to  the  gates  of  Tildiz,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  hiU  which  rose  behind  the  cavalry.  We  had 
hardly  taken  our  places  when  someone  said :  ^  Here  come  the 
ladies  of  the  harem/  and  a  procession  of  about  six  closed  carriages, 
splendidly  appointed,  descended  from  Yildiz,  and,  passing  Lq  front 
of  our  windows,  turned  in  at  the  iron  gates  of  the  court  of  the 
Mosque.  Here  they  are  drawn  up  one  behind  the  other,  the 
horses  are  taken  out,  and  the  ladies  see  what  they  can  from 
under  the  half-drawn  blinds.  Each  carriage  has  its  own  hideous 
black  attendant.  The  Valideh  Sultan,  the  Sultan's  mother,  takes 
precedence.  The  present  Valideh  Sultan  is  really  Abdul  Hamid's 
nurse,  his  own  mother  died  when  he  was  bom.  As  the  carriages 
passed  us,  we  could  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  brilliant  pink  and 
blue  and  yellow  brocades  worn  by  the  ladies,  except  that  on  one 
occasion  a  young  daughter  of  the  Sultan,  not  yet  old  enough  to 
be  veiled,  passed  in  one  of  the  carriages  and  looked  up  at  us,  with 
an  expression  of  great  curiosity  and  interest.  By  this  time  the 
court  of  the  Mosque  was  filled  by  Pashas,  aides-de-camp,  and 
officials  of  all  sorts  in  glittering  uniforms,  only  leaving  room  for 
the  Sultan's  carriage  and  those  who  are  in  his  procession.  And 
now  we  look  up  at  the  minaret,  and  see  that  the  muezzin  has 
appeared  on  the  gallery,  which  runs  round  it  high  up,  for  it  is 
some  time  past  twelve,  and  he  only  awaits  the  moment  of  the 
Sultan  leaving  his  palace  to  begin  his  shrill  call  to  prayer.  All 
this  time  various  bands  have  been  playing  one  after  another, 
entirely  European  music  ;  but  now  they  pause,  and  we  hear  faintly 
borne  on  the  bfeeze,  for  he  has  turned  towards  the  south,  and  has 
the  minaret  between  us  and  him,  the  muezzin's  first  call :  '  God  is 
great.  I  bear  witness  there  is  no  god  but  Grod.  I  bear  witness 
that  Mohammed  is  the  Apostle  of  God.  Gome  hither  to  prayers. 
Come  hither  to  salvation.  God  is  great.  There  is  no  god  but 
Gx)d«'  As  the  muezzin  moves  round  the  cry  becomes  more  audible. 
Hark !  there  is  a  tramp  of  feet  on  the  fresh-strewn  gravel,  it  is 
the  long  line  of  Pashas  who  head  the  procession,  all  in  splendid 
uniforms,  covered  with  orders,  marching  one  behind  the  other  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  down  the  hill  from  the  palace  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Mosque,  where  they  draw  up  in  front  of  those  already  wait- 
ing there.  They  are  followed  by  some  five  or  six  officials,  min- 
isters who  walk  together  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Then  we  hear 
the  first  notes  of  the  ^Hamideyeh,'  the   Sultan's  march.      His 
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Imperial  Majesty  has  passed  the  gates  of  Yildiz,  and  every  neck 
is  turned  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  his  magnificent  carriage. 
Listen  to  the  cheers,  taken  up  by  each  regiment  as  he  passes,  not 
the  ringing  cheers  of  the  English,  nor  the  jRaA-rafe  of  the  Swedes, 
nor  the  loud  Hocli  of  the  Germans,  nor  the  quick  Viva  of  the 
Italians,  but  something  like  a  deep,  earnest,  prolonged  hum, 
solemn,  yet  heart-stirring.  And  now  the  green  enamelled  and 
richly  gilded  barouche  comes  in  sight,  drawn  by  two  glorious  black 
horses  covered  with  gold  harness,  driven  by  a  man  in  bright  blue 
and  gold  livery,  on  each  side  the  grooms  in  blue  and  gold,  and 
every  man  in  sight,  naval,  military,  civil,  master,  or  servant,  in  the 
all-pervading,  but  all-becoming  fez  !  In  the  carriage  sits  a  small 
yet  stately  man,  in  a  simple  cloth  military  overcoat,  with  no  order  or 
decoration  of  any  sort,  only  his  curved  sword,  and  a  fez  like  all  the 
rest ;  his  large  hooked  nose  proclaims  his  Armenian  mother,  his 
piercing  eyes  are  raised  to  our  window  as  he  passes,  and  one  feels 
he  recognises  some  of  the  faces  there,  but  his  face  is  still  and 
immovable,  and  he  salutes  no  one,  though  his  whole  person  has  a 
fiEkint  swaying  motion,  so  faint  that  it  may  only  be  caused  by  the 
movement  of  the  carriage.  Opposite  His  Imperial  Majesty  sits 
Osman  Ghazi,  the  hero  of  Plevna,  almost  his  only  intimate  fHend, 
whom  he  trusts  implicitly.  The  carriage  is  followed  by  six  superb 
riding  horses,  pure  Arabs,  each  led  by  a  groom. 

Slowly  the  glittering  cortege  passes,  turns  in  at  the  Mosque 
gates,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  surrounding  Pashas,  and  draws  up 
at  the  marble  steps  to  the  left  of  the  public  entrance.  As  the 
Sultan  steps  out  of  his  carriage  in  his  simple  dress,  the  centre  of 
this  gorgeous  pageant,  the  muezzin  above  leans  over  the  gallery 
of  the  minaret  and  utters  his  last  cry,  addressed  to  the  Sultan, 
and  only  used  on  this  occasion,  *  Eemember  there  is  One  greater 
than  thou.'  And  so  the  Sultan  passes  into  the  Mosque  and  is  lost 
to  sight,  and  the  Pashas  hurry  in  at  the  public  entrance  to  join 
in  the  prayers.  When  the  attendance  is  very  large  and  the  small 
Mosque  is  overcrowded,  prayer-carpets  are  brought  out  into  the 
court  of  the  Mosque,  that  all  may  join  in  the  service.  Faintly 
through  the  open  doors  we  hear  the  nasal  sing-song  of  the  prayers, 
and  we  can  watch  the  worshippers  outside  as  they  prostrate  them- 
selves at  the  name  of  Allah,  rising  and  falling  in  perfect  unison. 

Now  we  have  time  to  talk  to  our  friends,  and  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Swedish  Minister, 
and  others.  Black-robed  attendants  bring  in  the  most  excellent 
tea  and  carry  round  cigarettes,  and  the  time  of  waiting  passes 
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pleasantly  away.  After  a  while  the  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies 
enters,  charg^  with  his  Imperial  master's  greetings.  To  our 
surprise,  he  tells  us  that  we  are  to  be  received  in  private  audience 
after  the  Sultan  has  seen  the  French  and  English  Ambassadors. 
When  the  weather  is  cooler,  the  troops  march  past  the  Sultan, 
who  appears  after  the  prayers  at  the  window  of  a  small  building 
which  joins  on  to  the  Mosque,  as  a  vestry  does  in  our  churches. 
But  it  is  too  hot  to-day,  and  the  troops  begin  slowly  to  move 
away,  without  music.  A  cloud  of  dust  to  the  right  shows  where 
the  cavalry  are  passing,  and  soon  the  various  regiments  have  dis- 
persed, except  those  lining  the  direct  road  to  the  palace.  As  we 
look  out  we  see  that  they  all  turned  towards  the  Mosque  as  soon 
as  the  Sultan  had  passed  by.  In  a  little  over  half  an  hour  the 
prayer-carpets  are  taken  up,  and  the  Pashas  inside  the  Mosque 
begin  to  reappear  and  crowd  the  court.  Then  a  low  open  phaeton 
with  two  fine  horses,  snow  white,  a  present  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  is  led  round  to  the  marble  steps,  and  the  Sultan  comes 
out,  whilst  the  Pashas  bow  to  the  very  ground.  He  gets  in,  the 
hood  is  pulled  up,  and  his  Majesty,  driving  himself,  starts  for  the 
Palace  at  a  smart  trot,  grooms,  aides-de-camp  and  Pashas,  thin 
and  stout,  all  running  behind.  His  Imperial  Majesty  looks  now 
neither  to  right  nor  left,  and  quickly  disappears  behind  the  palace 
gates,  and  the  Selamlik  is  over. 

II. 

The  Palace  of  Yildiz. 

I  HAVE  already  mentioned  that  we  were  to  be  received  in  private 
audience  by  the  Sultan  after  the  Selamlik.  We  were  shown 
through  one  or  two  rooms,  into  a  small  audience  chamber,  simply 
furnished  except  for  the  rich  carpets,  where  we  found  H.I.M., 
the  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies,  the  English  Ambassador,  and  the 
First  Dragoman,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  for  it  is  not  etiquette 
for  the  Sultan  to  speak,  or  even  appear  to  understand,  any  lan- 
guage but  Turkish,  though  he  is  a  good  French  scholar. 

Nothing  eould  be  more  flattering  than  the  reception  accorded 
to  my  husband  or  more  gracious  than  H.I.M.'s  manner  to  me  and 
our  son.  Cigarettes  were  offered,  the  Sultan  himself  striking  and 
handing  on  the  match.  We  were  all  seated  on  chairs  in  a  circle,  the 
Sultan  placing  me  immed  lately  on  his  right.  He  had  read  one  of  my 
husband's  works  in  a  French  translation,  and  seemed  much  gratified 
at  our  expressions  of  admiration  of  what  we  had  already  seen  of 
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his  beautiful  capital.  On  rising  to  dismiss  us,  he  presented  my 
husband  with  the  Order  of  the  Medjidieh,  highest  class,  and, 
offering  me  his  arm,  led  me  to  the  door  of  the  room,  a  mark  of  the 
greatest  condescension,  and  much  commented  on  as  such  in  the 
papers  the  next  morning. 

The  Sultan  had  said  that  we  were  to  see  his  private  museum, 
library,  and  garden,  and  accordingly  when  we  left  we  found  one  of 
the  chamberlains  and  the  Grand  Ecuyer '  waiting  to  show  us  those 
parts  of  the  palace  to  which  no  strangers  are  admitted.  I  believe 
we  were  the  first  foreigners  (except  the  famous  traveller  Vamb^iy, 
who  is  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Sultan)  who  had  ever  visited  these 
parts  of  the  palace.  Leaving  the  kiosk  where  we  had  been  re- 
ceived, immediately  behind  the  room  used  by  the  ambassadors  at 
the  Selamlik,  we  walked  up  the  steep  hill  down  which  the  Sultan 
drives  to  the  Mosque,  and  passing  through  the  principal  entrance 
to  Yildiz,  we  turned  to  the  left.  On  our  right  rose  the  high  bare 
harem  walls,  higher  than  any  prison  walls  in  England ;  a  dosed 
and  carefully  guarded  doorway  admitted  us  inside  these  walls. 
Leaving  a  beautiful  kiosk  to  our  left,  and  passing  through  a  nar- 
row passage,  we  came  suddenly  on  a  scene  of  marvellous  beauty. 
Yil(Uz  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill  of  the  capital,  and 
here  before  us  lay  a  large  lake  or  artificial  river,  covered  with 
caiques  and  boats  of  all  shapes,  an  electric  launch  among  others. 
The  gardens  sloped  to  the  lake  on  all  sides,  the  lawns  as  green, 
the  turf  as  well  kept  as  in  the  best  English  gardens.  Exquisite 
shrubs  and  palms  were  planted  in  every  direction,  whilst  the  flower 
borders  were  a  blaze  of  colour.  The  air  was  almost  heavy  with  the 
scent  of  orange  blossom,  and  gardeners  were  busy  at  every  turn 
sprinkling  the  turf,  even  the  crisp  gravel  walks,  with  water.  The 
harem  wall,  now  on  our  right,  rose  no  longer  bare,  but  covered  to 
the  very  top  with  yellow  and  white  Banksia  roses,  heliotrope,  sweet 
verbena,  passion  flowers,  &c.  Thousands  of  white  or  sOveiy-grey 
pigeons — ^the  Prophet's  bird — ^flew  in  and  out  of  a  huge  pigeon- 
house,  built  against  the  walls,  half  hidden  by  the  creepers,  and 
the  whole  scene  was  lighted  up  by  the  brilliant  Eastern  sunlight, 
in  which  every  object  stands  out  so  clearly  that  one's  sense  of 
distance  is  almost  lost.  At  the  end  of  the  lake  is  a  duck  decoy, 
where  H.I.M.  often  amuses  himself  with  shooting,  and  fiur  beyond 
this  we  could  catch  glimpses  of  the  park  sloping  away  towards  the 
Bosphorus. 

*  A  most  attractive'^man,  now  in  banishment  as  an  active  member  of  the 
Yonng  Turkey '  party. ' 
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Beyond  the  pigeon-house  we  entered  a  building  consisting  of 
one  long  room,  filled  with  treasures.  This  is  the  Sultan's  private 
museum.  Here  are  collected  and  beautifully  arranged  all  the 
presents  that  he  has  received,  as  well  as  innumerable  valuable 
objects  that  belonged  to  some  of  his  predecessors.  Countless 
clocks  and  watches,  inlaid  armour,  objects  in  jade,  caskets,  won- 
derfully bound  books,  china  of  all  sorts,  pictures,  miniatures, 
jewelled  ornaments  of  every  kind,  all  so  arranged  in  their  cases 
that  one  could  examine  and  enjoy  them,  a  delightful  contrast  to 
the  confusion  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  old  Seraglio  are  heaped 
together.  One  upright  case  contained  four  dozen  of  the  most 
perfect  deep  blue  Sevres  plates,  a  present  from  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  sunk  into  velvet,  twenty-four  on  each  side  of  the  stand. 
Each  plate  was  a  picked  and  perfect  specimen.  The  right  names 
were  not  always  attached  to  the  objects,  and  we  found  a  miniature 
painting  which  we  recognised  as  Lord  Palmerston  marked  as  the 
Prince  Consort !  We  could  have  spent  hours  in  examining  every- 
thing, but  time  was  limited,  and  we  were  taken  on  to  the  private 
stables,  BtUl  within  the  harem  walls,  holding  twelve  of  the  most 
perfect  Arabs,  used  by  the  Sultan  for  riding  and  driving  in  the 
park  of  Yildiz.  They  were  all  white  or  grey.  Of  course  we  saw 
no  dogs  anywhere — they  are  held  of  no  repute  in  the  East ;  but  I 
was  told  the  Sultan  possesses  a  peculiarly  fine  breed  of  white 
Angora  cats,  to  which  he  is  devoted,  and  whose  progeny  he  some- 
times gives  to  friends,  but  I  saw  none  of  them.  The  only  pet  we 
saw  was  a  large  cockatoo  at  the  harem  gate,  who  uttered  some 
unknown  sounds — I  suppose  Turkish — as  we  passed. 

On  leaving  the  harem  gate,  where  the  Chamberlain  took  leave 
of  us,  we  found  two  carriages,  which  were  to  take  us  to  the  stables. 
We  drove  round  outside  the  harem  walls,  but  still  inside  the 
boundary  wall  of  Yildiz,  through  a  park  full  of  fine  trees,  that,  but 
for  the  distant  views  of  the  Bosphorus,  recalled  many  a  park  at 
home,  till  we  reached  a  long  stone  building,  the  stables,  where  all 
the  mares  are  kept.  Black  and  white  grooms  in  fine  liveries  stood 
about  in  all  directions,  and  we  walked  down  the  middle,  admiring 
the  beautiful  creatures  in  their  stalls,  on  both  sides,  with  their 
sleek  coat«,  their  graceful  limbs,  their  soft  and  intelligent  eyes. 
The  Grand  Ecuyer  ordered  the  most  beautiful  of  them — a  snow- 
white  mare,  with  a  long  curved  tail,  exactly  like  the  pictures  of 
Turks  and  their  horses — to  be  saddled  and  put  through  her  paces 
for  us.  She  knew  she  was  being  shown  oflF,  and  acquitted  herself 
admirably,  like  any  stately  beauty  well  aware  of  her  own  charms. 
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We  then  drove  on  to  another  large  stable  filled  with  horses,  all 
stallions^  and  most  of  them  as  vicious  to  strangers  as  they  are 
beautiiiil.  Here  were  horses  of  various  breeds — among  others  the 
two  white  Austrians,  driven  by  the  Sultan  from  the  Mosque — and 
some  very  powerful  black  Bussian  horses,  which  we  were  warned 
not  to  approach.  All  the  arrangements  of  the  stables  were  of  the 
most  modem  and  improved  &8hion.  Another  fine  horse  was 
saddled  here,  and  ridden  up  and  down  by  one  of  the  grooms. 
Outside  this  stable  were  several  large  buildings,  roofed  in,  but 
open  at  the  side ;  these  are  for  sheltering  the  countless  multitudes 
of  poor  people  whom  the  Sultan  feeds  at  the  Bairam  festival  which 
ends  the  long  fast  of  Bamazan ;  many  thousands  are  entertained 
each  night.  We  drove  back  as  we  had  come,  and  taking  leave  of 
the  Grrand  Ecuyer  at  the  gate  of  Yildiz,  and  expressing  our  delight 
with  all  we  had  seen,  we  got  into  our  carriages  and  drove  home. 

Two  night^s  afterwards,  when  my  husband  and  son  were  dining 
at  the  palace,  the  Sultan  said  to  my  husband,  when  he  expressed 
his  interest  in  all  that  had  been  shown  us  at  Yildiz,  '  You  have 
not  seen  my  private  library,  which  I  particularly  wish  you  to  visit.' 
We  mentioned  this  to  Sadik  Bey,  the  charming  palace  aide-de- 
camp appointed  by  H.I.M.  to  attend  us  everywhere  and  show  us 
eveiything  during  our  whole  stay,  and  to  whose  unfailing  friend- 
liness and  attention  we  owe  so  much  of  the  pleasure  of  our  time  at 
Constantinople.  Sadik  Bey  at  once  arranged  a  visit  for  the  next  day. 

Again  we  passed  the  chief  entrance  of  Yildiz,  but  turned  at 
once  to  our  right,  outside  the  harem  walls,  and  soon  reached  a 
kiosk,  of  one  long  and  lofty  room,  the  private  library  of  the  Sultan. 
Here  we  found  a  charming  old  Turkish  librarian,  speaking  no 
language  but  his  own,  but  proud  of  and  devoted  to  the  books 
under  his  care.  He  had  six  or  eight  intelligent  assistants.  We 
were  soon  seated  at  a  table,  a  carefully  prepared  and  very  full 
catalogue  before  us,  and  our  friend  Sadik  Bey  at  hand  as  inter- 
preter. It  was  touching  to  see  the  genuine  anxiety  of  the  old 
librarian  to  find  any  book  my  husband  wished  to  see,  and  he  was 
ably  seconded  by  his  assistants.  They  first  brought  us  some 
exquisite  Persian  MSS.,  beautifully  illuminated  and  bound ;  and 
when  we  made  them  understand  that  my  husband  would  like  to 
see  any  books  in  the  library  from  India,  they  eagerly  produced 
all  they  had,  but  they  proved  to  be  chiefly  modem  works  on  music. 
After  they  had  brought  us  some  fine  MSS.  of  the  Koran  with 
glosses  and  commentaries,  they  asked  us  to  walk  about  and  ex- 
^jnine  the  general  contents  of  the  building.     The  bookcases  were 
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of  the  best  construction,  with  movable  shelves,  and  at  one  end  we 
fonnd  a  very  good  collection  of  English,  French,  and  Grerman 
classics.  The  centre  of  the  room  was  occupied  by  glass  cases, 
filled  with  gorgeously  bound,  illustrated  works,  chiefly  gifts  to  the 
Sultan.  Whilst  my  husband,  with  the  aid  of  Sadik  Bey,  was  talk- 
ing to  the  old  librarian,  the  assistants  showed  my  son  and  me 
some  fine  photographs  of  places  in  the  Sultan's  dominions  and  of 
public  buildings  in  Stamboul, 

Nothing  could  exceed  their  courtesy  and  attention  and  evident 
wish  to  make  our  visit  pleasant  to  us.  The  Sultan  had  sent  word 
that  we  were  coming,  and  we  heard  from  the  librarian  that  H.I.M. 
takes  deep  interest  in  all  the  arrangements  of  the  library,  and 
visits  it  almost  every  day,  and  that  he  had  already  ordered  that 
my  husband's  books,  which  he  had  begged  leave  to  present  to  the 
Sultan,  should  occupy  a  prominent  place  when  they  arrived.  We 
left  most  unwillingly,  accompanied  to  the  door  by  the  venerable 
librarian  and  all  his  staff,  who  took  leave  of  us  with  the  usual 
graceful  Eastern  salutation  of  the  deep  bow,  with  the  right  hand 
laid  first  on  the  heart,  then  on  the  head — a  sign  of  devotion 
which  we  felt  they  had  fully  carried  out  in  their  courteous  atten- 
tion during  the  two  hours  of  our  visit. 

III. 

The  Qurban  Bairam  Eeception. 

'Op  course  you  must  see  the  Qurban  Bairam  reception,'  said 
Sadik  Bey  to  us.  '  Your  Ambassador  cannot  admit  you,  but  as 
guests  of  the  Sultan  it  can  easily  be  arranged.'  Before  we  left 
Pen  for  Therapia,  we  had  for  some  days  constantly  passed  rams 
beiDg  led  about  the  streets ;  some  of  them  magnificent  animals, 
with  thick  white  fleeces,  others  looking  poor  and  thin.  These 
were  the  victims  to  be  sold  for  the  Qurban  Bairam,  or  Feast  of 
Sacrifices,  which  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  throughout  the  whole 
Mussulman  world,  and  is  celebrated  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
twdfth  lunar  month.  This  fell,  when  we  were  in  Turkey,  on 
June  24.  Every  householder  must  provide  one  or  more  rams, 
according  to  the  size  of  his  household,  which  he  must  kill  himself 
directly  after  the  morning  prayer.  It  is  afterwards  eaten,  part 
being  given  to  the  poor.  The  feast  is  thought  to  be  in  memory 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

As  the  reception  is  very  early  in  the  momiug,  we  had  to  sleep 
in  Pera.    At  8.30  p.m.  or  sundown,  a  great  gim  proclaimed  the 
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opening  of  the  feast,  and  from  that  moment  the  noise  of  bells 
and  guns,  shouts  and  singing,  never  ceased.  We  went  to  bed 
early,  but  not  to  sleep ;  the  guns,  and  bells,  and  fireworks  went 
on  all  night,  and  the  dogs,  disturbed  firom  their  usual  scavengering 
expeditions,  kept  up  one  wild  yell.  About  2  a.m.  the  various 
regiments  which  were  to  line  the  road  down  which  the  Sultan 
passes  from  Yildiz  to  Dolmabaghcheh,  began  to  march  past  our 
hotel,  each  regiment  with  its  band  playing,  and,  as  the  streets  are 
not  lighted,  accompanied  by  hundreds  of  men  carrying  lanterns, 
looking  like  glow-worms  as  they  came  up  the  hill  past  my 
windows.  After  breakfast  the  carriage  came,  at  5.30,  and  we 
drove  rapidly  along  the  Grande  £ue  and  down  the  hill  by 
the  German  Embassy,  reaching  the  palace  just  at  its  foot  soon 
after  6.  It  was  a  glorious  morning,  already  hot,  and  we  foimd 
our  fidthfiil  friend,  Sadik  Bey,  in  his  grandest  uniform  and 
covered  with  orders,  awaiting  us.  He  took  us  at  once  to  the 
diplomatic  waiting-room,  which  was  rapidly  filling,  we  being  the 
only  people  present  not  belonging  to  an  embassy  or  legation ; 
and  we  heard  afterwards  our  good  fortune  had  excited  the  envy 
of  other  English  visitors  to  Pera.  It  was  past  seven  when  the 
second  Master  of  Ceremonies  appeared  to  summon  us,  and  then 
began  a  hurried  rush  across  the  garden  and  up  the  countless 
stairs  to  a  long  gallery  on  one  side  of  what  is  the  largest  audience 
hall  in  the  world.  We  found  on  crossing  the  garden  that  the 
Sultan  had  already  arrived,  and  we  had  not  seen  what  is  the  most 
beautifol  sight  of  the  Bairam  reception  earlier  in  the  year,  his 
riding  into  the  palace  on  a  white  horse  covered  with  jewelled 
trappings,  surrounded  by  all  his  court  officials,  superbly  mounted. 
As  the  Sultan  slays  his  ram  directly  he  dismounts  on  this  occasion, 
no  infidel  eye  may  witness  the  arrival.  The  ram,  a  huge  animal 
of  the  Angora  breed,  with  snow-white  fleece,  lay  dead  as  we 
passed  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  by  which  the  Sultan  reaches  his 
own  apartments.  On  arriving  at  our  gallery  we  found  that  we 
were  so  high  above  the  floor,  and  the  hall  of  audience  so  vast, 
that  we  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  features  of  those  below  ns. 
But  for  a  few  attendants  hurrying  about,  the  hall  was  empty, 
except  that  the  throne,  a  large  armchair  and  footstool  in  cloth  of 
gold,  already  stood  in  its  place  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall 
facing  the  grand  entrance  doors.  Over  these  doors  was  a  smaller 
gallery,  where  the  band  was  placed,  which  played  beautifully 
till  the  ceremony  began.  Our  gallery,  though  not  much  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  hall,  was  large  enough  for  a  good  ball- 
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loom.  The  ladies  sat  in  front,  looking  over  the  balustrade,  the 
gentlemen  stood  behind,  and  at  the  back,  beneath  the  lofty 
windows,  was  a  ba£fet,  with  gold  plate  laden  with  every  delicacy. 
Gradually  the  hall  began  to  fill,  and  as  everyone  of  the  rank  of  a 
colonel  upwards  throughout  the  whole  Empire  has  a  right  to 
attend  the  Bairam  receptions,  the  crowd  of  magnificent  uniforms 
was  very  great.  They  stood  in  ranks,  one  behind  the  other, 
foiming  three  sides  of  a  square,  leaving  the  centre  of  the  hall  fistcing 
the  throne  free.  The  Imperial  Household,  headed  by  the  Chief 
Eunuch,  stood  across  the  hall  behind  the  throne  in  order  of  pre- 
cedence, all  in  magnificent  uniforms,  and  most  of  them  with 
orders.  The  second  eunuch — a  very  tall,  thin  fellow — stood  about 
the  thirteenth,  and  [above  two  of  the  Sultan's  sons-in-law.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  gorgeous  scene  than  the  hall 
presented  when  all  had  entered  and  were  awaiting  the  Sultan's 
entry.  Every  variety  of  uniform,  sheiks  firom  the  desert  in 
burnous  and  turban,  priests,  ulemahs,  ministers  all  alike  blazing 
with  orders.  I  asked  Sadik  Bey  why  there  was  so  long  a  delay, 
as  it  was  nearly  eight  o'clock.  He  told  me  that  the  Sultan,  tired 
with  the  early  prayers,  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  no  one  can  venture 
to  disturb  H.I.M.  At  length  the  band  ceased,  and  the  small, 
stately  man  appeared  through  a  door  near  the  throne,  followed  by 
Osman  G-hazi  only.  The  Sultan  wore  a  plain  military  frock-coat, 
a  fez,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  brilliant  throng,  with  a  curved  gold- 
hilted  sword — no  decoration  of  any  sort.  As  he  entered  every- 
one in  the  hall  bowed  to  the  very  ground,  and  remained  so  till  he 
had  taken  his  seat.  Osman  Ghazi  stood  at  the  right  of  the 
Sultan's  throne,  with  a  gold-embroidered  scarf  over  his  right  arm, 
which  was  kissed  by  the  less  august  members  of  the  assembly,  who 
had  no  right  to  touch  the  Sultan. 

As  soon  as  the  Sultan  was  seated  the  court  ulemah  stepped 
up  on  his  left  and  uttered  a  low  prayer,  the  whole  assembly 
standing  in  the  prayer  attitude,  with  the  hands  raised  and  the 
palms  turned  towards  the  face,  as  if  forming  a  book.  Directly 
the  priest  stepped  back,  the  reception  began  at  once  in  perfect 
silence ;  the  Pashas  passing  upon  the  Sultan's  right,  prostrating 
themselves  and  kissing  the  scarf,  and  then  backing  away  on  his 
left  in  a  crouching  attitude,  and  saluting  as  they  backed  by  touch- 
ing the  ground,  their  heart,  and  their  forehead  with  the  right 
hand.  Those  who  were  well  accustomed  to  court  life  executed 
this  movement  with  perfect  grace,  but  most  of  the  provincial 
Pashas  were  exquisitely  awkward,  and,  instead  of  pausing  between 
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each  salutation,  continued  the  movement  incessantly,  and  long 
after  they  were  hidden  from  the  Sultan  by  those  following  them. 

The  Pashas  who  were  personal  friends  of  the  Sultan  were  not 
allowed  to  fall  at  his  feet ;  a  very  slight  movement  of  the  Imperial 
hand  showed  that  they  were  only  to  bow  low ;  and  old  Baoulf 
Pasha,  who  had  lost  a  leg  at  Plevna,  was  not  expected  to  back 
across  the  room,  but  was  permitted  to  pass  away  at  once  behind 
the  throne.  No  one  else  left  the  hall.  Two  incidents  excited 
great  attention.  The  Bulgarian  Envoy  had  been  treated  a  few 
days  before  with  considerable  hauteur  by  the  Bussian  Ambassador, 
on  which  the  Sultan  had  said  he  should  not  run  the  chance  of  any 
indignity  in  the  diplomatic  gallery  at  the  reception,  but  should 
stand  below  with  the  Boyal  household ;  and  there  he  was  in  plain 
evening  dress,  most  conspicuous  among  all  the  uniforms.  The 
other  notable  incident  was  the  reception  of  the  ex-Khedive,  Ismael 
Pasha,  who  was  known  to  be  in  great  disgrace  owing  to  some 
marriage  intrigue  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  As  the  old 
man  approached  no  sign  of  recognition  was  visible  on  the  Sultan's 
countenance,  and  Ismael  was  allowed  to  grovel  at  the  Sultan's  feet, 
and  back  away  at  the  side,  without  one  kind  look.  At  length  all 
had  passed  by,  and  taken  their  places  again  in  ranks  round  the 
haU. 

And  now  the  silence  was  broken  for  the  first  time,  the  Grand 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  Munir  Pasha,  stepping  into  the  centre  of 
the  hall  and  announcing  in  a  loud  voice,  ^  The  Sheik-ul-Islam.' 
Immediately  a  tall,  dignified  old  man,  in  a  long  white  robe  and 
turban,  with  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Medjidieh,  approached  up 
the  open  space  in  the  centre,  and  as  he  neared  the  throne  the 
Sultan  rose  and  bowed  his  head,  whilst  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  raised 
his  hands  in  blessing  and  uttered  a  prayer,  all  the  Pashas  re- 
assuming  the  attitude  of  prayer.  He  then  stood  aside  and  the 
Sultan  resumed  his  place,  and  all  the  other  ulemahs  present  came 
forward  up  the  centre  and  made  their  obeisance.  Their  dresses 
were  most  brilliant — black,  green,  purple,  and  blue  satin  robes 
mixed  with  white — and  many  of  them  wore  orders. 

As  soon  as  the  last  ulemah  had  passed,  the  Sultan  rose,  without 
any  sort  of  salutation  to  anyone,  and  whilst  all  present  bowed 
again  to  the  very  ground,  passed  out  of  the  hall,  with  only 
Osman  Ghazi  in  attendance.  The  hall  quickly  emptied  itself, 
and  we  were  glad  to  turn  to  the  inviting  bufifets,  for  though  it 
was  only  nine  o'clock,  most  of  us  had  breakfasted  soon  after  five. 
On  our  way  fix)m  the  palace  to  the  landing-place,  where  the 
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various  embassy  steam  launches  were  waiting,  we  passed  imiu- 
merable  caf^s  fiill  of  Pashas  and  officers  in  full  uniform  sipping 
coffee  and  smoking  after  the  fatigues  of  the  reception.  Sadik  Bey 
bade  us  farewell  at  the  hall,  having  to  attend  the  audience  granted 
to  all  the  household  officials. 

*  Wheal  will  that  be?'  I  asked. 

^  It  is  impossible  to  say/  he  replied.  '  His  Majesty  is  going 
to  sleep ;  we  cannot  say  when  he  will  wake.' 

We  were  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of  places  in  the  Austrian 
launch,  and,  though  it  was  but  little  past  ten  o'clock  when  we 
reached  Therapia,  we  felt  as  if  we  had  already  had  a  long  and 
exciting  day. 

Gr.  Max  MCller. 


{To  he  coiiiinued,) 


ISO 


Ravens  in  Somersetshire. 


IN  his  last  work — Summer  Studies  of  Birds  and  Books — Mr. 
Warde  Fowler  has  a  pleasant  chapter  on  wagtails,  in  which  he 
remarks  incidentally  that  he  does  not  care  for  the  big  solemn  birds 
that  delight,  or  are  dear  to, '  Mr.  Hudson.'  Their  bigness  disturbs 
and  their  solemnity  oppresses  him.  They  do  not  twitter  and  warble, 
and  flit  hither  and  thither,  flirting  their  feathers,  and  with  their 
dainty  gracefulness  and  airy,  fairy  ways  wind  themselves  round 
his  heart.  Wagtails  are  quite  big  enough  for  him ;  they  are,  in 
fact,  as  big  as  birds  should  be,  and  so  long  as  these  charming 
little  creatures  abound  in  these  islands  he  (Mr.  Fowler)  will  be 
content.  Indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  on  a  desert 
island,  without  a  human  creature  to  share  its  solitude  with  him, 
he  would  be  happy  enough  if  only  wagtails  were  there  to  keep  him 
company.  Mr.  Fowler  is  not  joking ;  he  tells  us  frankly  what  he 
thinks  and  feels,  and  when  we  come  to  consider  the  matter 
seriously,  as  he  wishes  us  to  do,  we  discover  that  there  is  nothing 
astonishing  in  his  confession,  that  his  mental  attitude  is  capable 
of  being  explained.  It  is  only  natural,  in  an  England  from  which 
the  larger  birds  have  been  banished,  that  he  should  have  become 
absorbed  in  observing  and  in  admiration  of  the  small  species  that 
remain ;  for  we  observe  and  study  the  life  that  is  nearest  to  us, 
and  seeing  it  well  we  are  impressed  by  its  perfection — the  perfect 
correspondence  that  exists  between  the  creature  and  its  surround* 
ings — by  its  beauty,  grace,  and  other  attractive  qualities,  as  we 
are  not  impressed  by  the  life  which  is  at  a  distance  and  of  which 
we  only  obtain  rare  and  partial  glimpses. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  one  cold,  windy  day 
last  spring,  several  hours  of  which  I  spent  lying  on  the  short  grass 
on  the  summit  of  a  cliff,  watching  at  intervals  a  pair  of  ravens 
that  had  their  nest  on  a  ledge  of  rock  some  distance  below.  Big 
and  solemn  and  solemn  and  big  they  certainly  were,  and  although 
inferior  in  this  respect  to  eagle,  pelican,  bustard,  crane,  vulture, 
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heron,  stork,  and  many  another  feathered  notable,  to  see  them 
was  at  the  same  time  a  pleasure  and  a  relief.  It  also  occurred  to 
me  at  the  time  that,  alone  on  a  desert  island,  I  should  be  better 
off  with  ravens  than  wagtails  for  companions;  and  this  for  an 
excellent  reason.  The  wagtail  is  no  doubt  a  very  lively,  pretty, 
engaging  creature — so  for  that  matter  is  the  house  fly — but  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  small  birds  there  exists,  psychologically, 
a  vast  gulf.  Birds,  says  Matthew  Arnold,  live  beside  us,  but 
unknown,  and  try  how  we  will  we  can  find  no  passage  from  our 
souls  to  theirs.  But  to  Arnold — ^in  the  poem  to  which  I  have 
alluded  at  all  events — a  bird  simply  meant  a  caged  canary ;  he 
was  not  thinking  of  the  larger,  more  mammal-like,  and  therefore 
more  human-like,  mind  of  the  raven,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  the 
crows  generally. 

The  pair  I  spent  so  long  a  time  in  watching  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed at  my  presence  on  the  cliff.  Their  anxiety  was  not  strange, 
seeing  that  their  nest  is  annually  plundered  in  the  interest  of  the 
'  cursed  collector,'  as  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  taught  us  to  name 
the  worst  enemy  of  the  rarer  British  birds.  At  intervals  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  they  would  appear  overhead  uttering 
their  angry,  deep  croak,  and,  with  wings  outspread,  seemingly 
without  an  effort  on  their  part,  allow  the  wind  to  lift  them  higher 
and  higher  imtil  they  would  look  no  bigger  than  daws ;  and,  after 
dwelling  for  a  couple  of  minutes  on  the  air  at  that  great  height, 
they  would  descend  to  the  earth  again,  to  disappear  behind  a 
neighbouring  cliff.  And  on  each  occasion  they  exhibited  that 
wonderful  aerial  feat,  characteristic  of  the  raven,  and  perhaps 
unique  among  birds,  of  coming  down  in  a  series  of  long  drops  with 
closed  wings.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  strong  wind  is  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  this  feat,  enabling  the  bird  to  fall 
obUqnely ,  and  to  arrest  the  &11  at  any  moment  by  merely  throwing 
out  the  wings.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  fact  that  I  have  never  seen 
this  method  of  descent  used  by  the  birds  in  calm  weather.  It  is 
totally  different  to  the  tumbling  down,  as  if  wounded,  of  ravens 
when  two  or  more  are  seen  toying  with  each  other  in  the  air,  a  per- 
formance which  is  also  practised  by  some  other  species  of  the  crow 
fiunily.  The  tumbling  feat  is  indulged  in  only  when  the  birds 
are  playing,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  solely  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing ;  the  feat  I  am  describing  has  a  use,  as  it  enables  the  bird 
to  come  down  from  a  great  height  in  the  air  in  the  shortest  time 
and  with  the  least  expenditure  of  force  possible.  With  the  vertical 
fall  of  a  bird  like  the  gannet  on  its  prey  we  are  not  concerned 
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here,  but  with  the  descent  to  earth  of  a  bird  soaring  at  a  consider- 
able height.  Now  many  birds  when  rushing  rapidly  down  appear 
to  close  their  wings,  but  they  are  never  wholly  closed ;  in  some 
cases  they  are  carried  as  when  folded,  but  are  slightly  raised  from 
the  body ;  in  other  cases  the  wing  is  tightly  pressed  against  the 
side,  but  the  primaries  stand  out  obliquely,  giving  the  descending 
bird  the  figure  of  a  barbed  arrow-head.  This  may  be  seen  in  daws, 
choughs,  pipits,  and  many  other  species.  The  raven  suddenly 
closes  his  outspread  wings,  just  as  a  man  might  drop  his  arms  to 
his  sides,  and  faUs  head  downwards  through  the  air  like  a  stone 
bird  cast  down  frx>m  its  pedestal ;  but  he  fiedls  obliquely,  and,  after 
falling  for  a  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  he  throws  out  his 
wings  and  floats  for  a  few  seconds  on  the  air,  then  falls  again,  and 
then  again,  until  the  earth  is  reached. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  a  series  of  invisible  wires  stretched, 
wire  above  wire,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards  apart,  to  a 
height  of  six  or  seven  hundred  yards  from  the  earth.  Let  him 
next  imagine  an  acrobat,  infinitely  more  daring,  more  agUe,  and 
graceful  in  action  than  any  performer  he  has  ever  seen — ^imagine 
him  standing  on  the  highest  wire  of  all,  in  his  black  silk  tights, 
against  the  blue  sky,  his  arms  outstretched,  then  dropping  his 
arms  to  his  sides  and  diving  through  the  air  to  the  next  wire, 
then  to  the  next,  and  so  on  successively  until  he  comes  to  the 
earth.  The  feat  would  be  similar,  only  on  a  larger  scale  and  less 
beautiful  than  that  of  the  ravens  as  I  witnessed  it  again  and  again 
from  the  cliflf  on  that  windy  day. 

While  watching  this  magnificent  display  it  troubled  me  to 
think  that  this  pair  of  ravens  would  probably  not  long  survive  to 
be  an  ornament  to  the  coast.  Their  nest,  it  has  been  stated,  is 
regularly  robbed,  but  I  had  been  informed  that  in  the  summer  of 
1894  a  third  bird  appeared,  and  it  was  then  conjectured  that  the 
pair  had  succeeded  in  rearing  one  of  their  young.  About  a  month 
later  a  raven  was  picked  up  dead  on  the  coast  by  a  boatman — 
killed,  it  was  believed,  by  his  fellow-ravens — and  since  then  two 
birds  only  have  been  seen.  There  are  only  two  more  pairs  of 
ravens  on  the  Somersetshire  coast,  and,  as  one  pair  made  no  attempt 
to  breed  last  spring,  we  may  take  it  that  the  raven  population  of 
this  county,  where  the  species  was  formerly  common,  has  now 
been  reduced  to  two  pairs. 

Anxious  to  find  out  if  there  was  any  desire  in  the  place  to  pre- 
serve the  birds  I  had  been  observing,  I  made  many  inquiries  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  was  told  that  the  landlord  cared  nothing 
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about  them,  and  that  the  tenant's  only  desire  was  to  see  the  last 
of  them.  The  tenant  kept  a  large  number  of  sheep,  and  always 
feared,  one  of  his  men  told  me,  that  the  ravens  would  attack  and 
kill  his  lambs.  It  was  true  that  they  had  not  done  so  as  yet,  but 
they  might  kill  a  lamb  at  any  time ;  and,  besides,  there  were  the 
rabbits — ^the  place  swarmed  with  them — ^there  was  no  doubt  that 
a  young  rabbit  was  taken  occasionally. 

Why,  then,  I  asked,  if  they  were  so  destructive,  did  not  his 
master  go  out  and  shoot  them  at  once  ?  The  man  looked  grave, 
and  answered  that  his  master  would  not  do  the  killing  himself, 
but  would  be  very  glad  to  see  it  done  by  some  other  person. 

How  curious  it  is  to  find  that  the  old  superstitions  about  the 
raven  and  the  evil  consequences  of  inflicting  wilful  injury  on  the 
bird  still  survive,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  species  has  been 
persecuted  almost  to  extirpation  ! 

*  Have  you  not  read,  sir,'  Don  Quixote  is  made  to  say,  *  the 
annals  and  histories  of  England,  wherein  are  renowned  and 
famous  exploits  of  King  Arthur,  of  whom  there  goes  a  tradition, 
and  a  common  one,  all  over  that  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  that 
the  king  did  not  die,  but  that  by  magic  art  he  was  transformed 
into  a  raven,  and  that  in  process  of  time  he  shall  reign  again  and 
recover  his  kingdom  and  sceptre,  for  which  reason  it  cannot  be 
proved  that,  from  that  day  to  this,  any  Englishman  has  killed  a 
raven  ? ' 

Now,  it  is  certain  that  many  Englishmen  kill  ravens,  also  that 
if  the  country  people  in  England  ever  had  any  knowledge  of  King 
Arthur  they  have  long  forgotten  it.  Nevertheless  this  particular 
superstition  still  exists.  I  have  met  with  it  in  various  places,  and 
found  an  instance  of  it  only  the  other  day  in  the  Midlands,  where 
the  raven  no  longer  breeds.  Near  Broadway  there  is  a  fieurm 
called  the  ^  Kites'  Nest,'  where  a  pair  of  ravens  bred  annually  up 
to  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  young  were 
taken  and  the  nest  pulled  down  by  three  young  men  from  the 
village:  to  this  day  it  is  related  by  some  of  the  old  people 
that  the  three  young  men  all  shortly  came  to  bad  ends.  Near 
Broadway  an  old  farmer  told  me  that  since  the  birds  had  been 
driven  away  from  the  Kites'  Nest  he  had  not  seen  a  raven  in  that 
part  of  the  country  until  one  made  its  appearance  on  his  farm 
about  four  years  ago.  He  was  out  one  day  with  his  gun, 
cautiously  approaching  a  rabbit  warren,  when  the  bird  suddenly 
got  up  from  the  mouth  of  a  burrow,  and  coming  straight  to  him, 
hovered  for  some  seconds  above  his  head,  not  more  than  thirty 
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yards  from  him.  '  It  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to  be  shot  at/  said 
the  old  man, '  but  he's  no  bird  to  be  shot  at  by  I.  'Twould  be 
bad  for  I  to  hurt  a  raven,  and  no  mistake.' 

Continmng  my  inquiries  about  the  Somerset  ravens,  I  found  a 
man  who  was  anxious  that  they  should  be  spared.  His  real  reason 
was  that  their  eggs  for  him  were  golden  eggs,  for  he  lived  near 
the  cliff,  and  had  an  eye  always  on  them,  and  had  been  successful 
for  many  years  in  robbing  their  nest,  until  he  had  at  length  come 
to  look  on  them  almost  as  his  own  property.  Being  his  he  loved 
them,  and  was  glad  to  talk  about  them  to  me  by  the  hour. 
Among  other  things  he  related  that  the  ravens  had  for  very  near 
neighbours  on  the  rocks  a  pair  of  peregiine  falcons,  and  for  several 
years  there  had  always  been  peace  between  them.  One  afternoon, 
about  three  years  ago,  he  heard  loud,  angry  cries,  and  presently 
two  birds  appeared  above  the  cliff — a  raven  anda  fialcon — engaged 
in  desperate  battle  and  mounting  higher  and  higher  as  they 
fought.  The  raven,  he  said,  did  not  croak,  but  constantly  uttered 
his  harsh,  powerful,  barking  cry,  while  the  falcon  emitted  shrill, 
piercing  cries  that  must  have  been  audible  two  miles  away.  At 
intervals  as  they  rose,  wheeUng  round  and  round,  they  struck  at 
each  other,  and  becoming  locked  together  fell  like  one  bird  for  a 
considerable  distance ;  then  they  would  separate  and  mount  again, 
shrieking  and  barking.  At  length  they  rose  to  so  great  a  height 
that  he  feared  to  lose  sight  of  them ;  but  the  struggle  grew  fiercer ; 
they  closed  more  often  and  fell  longer  distances,  until  they  were 
near  the  earth  once  more,  when  they  finally  separated,  flying 
away  in  opposite  directions.  He  was  afraid  that  the  birds  had 
fatally  injured  each  other,  but  after  two  or  three  days  he  saw  them 
again  in  their  places. 

It  was  not  possible  for  him,  he  told  me,  to  describe  the  feel- 
ings he  had  while  watching  the  birds.  It  was  the  most  wonderful 
thing  he  had  ever  witnessed,  and  while  the  fight  lasted  he  looked 
round  from  time  to  time,  straining  his  eyes  and  praying  that 
some  one  would  come  to  share  the  sight  with  him,  and  because 
no  one  appeared  he  was  miserable. 

I  could  well  understand  his  feeling,  and  have  not  ceased  to 
envy  him  his  good  fortune.  Thinking,  after  leaving  him,  of  the 
sublime  conflict  he  had  described,  and  of  the  raven's  savage 
nature,  Blake's  '  Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright '  came  to  my  mind, 
and  the  line — 

Did  He  who  made  the  lamb  make  thee  ? 
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We  can  but  answer  that  it  was  no  other ;  that  when  the  Supreme 
Artist  had  fashioned  it  with  bold,  free  lines  out  of  the  blue-black 
rock,  he  smote  upon  it  with  his  mallet  and  bade  it  live  and  speak ; 
and  its  voice  when  it  spoke  was  in  accord  with  its  appearance  and 
temper — ^the  savage,  humanlike  croak,  and  the  loud,  angry  bark, 
as  if  a  deep-chested  man  had  barked  like  a  blood-hound. 

How  strange  it  seems,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  that  the 
owners  of  great  estates  and  vast  parks,  who  are  lovers  of  wild  nature 
and  animal  life,  and  should  therefore  have  been  most  anxious  to  pre- 
serve this  bird,  have  allowed  it  to  be  extirpated !  *  A  raven  tree,' 
says  the  author  of  the  Bvrdj^  of  WUtshi/rey  ^  is  no  mean  ornament 
to  a  park,  and  speaks  of  a  wide  domain  and  large  timber,  and  an 
ancient  family ;  for  the  raven  is  an  aristocratic  bird  and  cannot 
brook  a  confined  property  and  trees  of  a  young  growth.  Would 
that  its  predilection  were  more  humoured  and  a  secxure  retreat 
allowed  it  by  the  larger  proprietors  in  the  land !  * 

The  wide  domains,  the  large  timber,  and  the  ancient  &milies 
survive,  but  the  raven  has  vanished.  It  occasionally  takes  a 
young  rabbit.  But  the  human  ravens  of  Somerset — to  wit,  the 
men  and  boys  who  have  as  little  right  to  the  rabbits — do  the  same. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  in  this  way  fewer  than  ten  thousand  to 
twenty  thousand  rabbits  are  annually  '  picked  up,'  or  ^  poached ' — if 
any  one  likes  that  word  better — in  the  county.  Probably  a  larger 
number.  The  existence  of  a  pair  of  ravens  on  an  estate  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  forty  thousand  acres  would  not  add  much  to  the  loss. 
No  doubt  the  raven  kills  other  creatures  that  are  preserved  for 
sport,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  its  extermination  has  improved 
things  in  Somerset.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  black-game  was 
more  plentiful  than  it  is  now,  the  raven  was  to  be  met  with 
throughout  the  county,  and  was  abundant  on  Exmoor  and  the 
Qnantocks.  The  old  head-keeper  on  the  Forest  of  Exmoor  told  me 
that  when  he  took  the  place,  twenty-five  years  ago,  ravens,  carrion 
crows,  buzzards,  and  hawks  of  various  kinds  were  very  abundant, 
and  that  the  war  he  had  waged  against  them  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  had  well-nigh  extirpated  all  these  species.  He  had 
kept  a  careful  record  of  aU  birds  killed,  noting  the  species  in 
every  case,  as  he  was  paid  for  all,  but  the  reward  varied,  the 
largest  sum  being  given  for  the  largest  birds — ravens  and  buzzards. 
His  book  shows  that  one  year,  twenty-three  years  ago,  he  was 
paid  for  fifty-two  ravens  shot  and  trapped.  After  that  the  number 
annually  diminished  rapidly,  and  for  several  years  past  not  one 
raven  had  been  killed. 
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At  present  one  may  go  from  end  to  end  of  the  county, 
which  is  a  long  one,  and  find  no  raven ;  but  everywhere,  from 
North  Devon  to  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire,  one  would  find 
accounts  of  the  '  last  ravens '  in  the  place.  Even  in  the  com- 
paratively populous  neighbourhood  of  Wells  at  least  three  pairs 
of  ravens  bred  annually  down  to  about  twenty  years  ago — one 
pair  in  the  tower  on  Glastonbury  Tor,  one  on  the  Ebbor  rocks, 
and  one  at  Wookey  Hole,  two  miles  from  the  town. 

But  Somerset  is  no  richer  in  memories  of  '  last  ravens '  than 
most  English  counties.  A  selection  of  the  most  interesting  of 
such  memories  of  ravens  expelled  from  their  ancestral  breeding- 
places  during  the  last  half-century  would  fill  a  volume.  In 
conclusion  I  will  give  one  of  the  raven  stories  I  picked  up  in 
Somerset.  It  was  related  to  me  by  Dr.  Livett,  who  has  been  the 
parish  doctor  in  Wells  for  about  sixty  years,  and  is  able  to  boast 
that  he  is  the  oldest  parish  doctor  in  the  kingdom.  About  the 
year  1841  he  was  sent  for  to  attend  a  cottage  woman  at  Priddy — 
a  desolate  little  village  high  up  in  the  Mendips,  four  or  five  miles 
from  Wells.  He  had  to  remain  some  hours  at  the  cottage,  and 
about  midnight  he  was  with  the  other  members  of  the  fisunily  in 
the  living-room,  when  a  loud  tapping  was  heard  on  the  glazed 
window.  As  no  one  in  the  room  moved,  and  the  tapping  con- 
tinued at  intervals,  he  asked  why  some  one  did  not  open  the  door. 
They  replied  that  it  was  only  the  ravens ;  and  then  told  him  that 
a  pair  of  these  birds  roosted  every  night  close  by,  and  invariably 
when  a  light  was  seen  burning  at  a  late  hour  in  any  cottage  they 
came  and  tapped  at  the  window.  The  ravens  had  often  been  seen 
doing  it,  and  their  tapping  was  so  well  known  that  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it. 

Dr.  Livett  kindly  gave  me  permission  to  use  this  anecdote, 
but  I  quite  forgot  to  ask  him  if  he  had  ever  related  it  to  Edgar 
Allan  Poe. 

W.  H.  Hudson. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  THE 
HON.  QEORGINA    OAKINGTON. 


AS  I  intend  this  Diary  to  be  a  really  true  record  of  facts  and 
not  a  mere  memorandum  of  compliments,  like  some  girls' 
joomals,  I  shall  put  down  what  Aunt  Albinia  said  to-day  when  I 
told  her  of  my  match-girl  plan.  As  I  foresaw,  she  was  furious  I 
If  it  had  been  the  other  kind  of  matchmaking  that  I  was  turning 
my  attention  to,  she  would  have  been  all  gracious  approval,  no 
doubt,  but  this — just  because  it  is  really  sensible  and  useful,  and 
gives  some  scope  for  one's  personality  to  develop  and  influence 
others  for  good — ^is  pronounced  to  be  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

On  thinking  it  over  now,  I  am  glad  to  remember  how  well  I 
kept  my  temper,  especially  when  she  would  warn  me  solemnly 
that  ^  Slumming  was  played  out  now — was  really  quite  ceasing  to 
be  the  thing/  As  if  I  should  take  up  a  career  because  it  chanced 
to  be  *  the  thing ' !  However,  I  did  not  lose  patience,  but  set  it  all 
before  her  quite  coolly  and  collectedly,  and  then,  just  as  I  thought 
that  I  had  begun  to  make  some  impression  even  upon  her,  she 
came  out  with  the  remark  which  I  mean  to  record  specially  here, 
partly  by  way  of  being  perfectly  candid,  and  partly  because  it  will 
be  instructive  to  refer  to  by-and-by,  when  events  have  shown 
which  of  us  is  right. 

*  You  force  it  from  me,  Georgina.  I  would  have  spared  your 
feelings  if  I  could,  but  since  you  will  not  listen  to  reason  in  any 
other  form,  I  must  tell  you  plainly  that  your  j^ersonoZ  appearance 

is  not *  (she  stammered  a  little  here) — *  in  short,  it  puts  your 

undertaking  anything  of  this  kind  quite  out  of  the  question/ 

I  said,  quite  calmly,  that  I  begged  her  pardon  but  I  failed 
to  see  what  my  appearance  had  to  do  with  tlie  matter. 

'  Everything  I '  Aunt  Albinia  pronounced  in  that  irritatingly 
loud  emphatic  voice  that  she  uses  when  she  means  to  talk  you  down ; 
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^  appearance  has  everything  to  do  with  such  things.  Some  people 
can  go  and  play  at  *'  living  as  the  poor  live,"  and  it  does  no  more 
harm  than  any  other  game,  thoagh  I  object  to  its  being  played 
under  the  name  of  religion.' 

There  I  interrupted  her,  and  stated  that  these  remarks  could 
not  apply  to  me,  since  my  scheme  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  religion. 

'  Oh ! '  said  Aunt  Albinia,  and  that  was  all — just  as  if  anything 
reasonable  or  arguable  could  be  expressed  in  a  mere  inteijection ! 
However,  I  thought  it  due  to  myself  to  explain  that  my  plan  of 
living  as  a  match-girl  among  match-girls  was  to  be  regarded 
solely  from  a  moral  and  social  point  of  view.  And  Aunt  Albinia 
said  ^  Oh ! '  again.  I  believe  she  thinks  she  does  it  rather  well, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  the  feeble,  sycophantic  old  spinsters 
on  her  charitable  committees  it  is  very  effective.  But  I  have  too 
much  of  the  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity  to  be  influenced  by  such 
trivial  superficialities.     Then  she  went  on — 

*  If  you  want  amusement  why  not  take  to  bicycle  riding  at 
once  ? '  Such  fatuity  as  that  was  really  unworthy  of  reply,  so  I 
held  my  peace,  and  after  waiting  a  minute  she  said — 

*  I  repeat,  G-eorgina,  that  nature  has  not  fitted  you  for  the  part. 
If  it  were  Cecilia  Le  Marchant,  for  instance,  or  your  cousin  Evelyn, 
it  would  be  a  totally  different  thing.'  (I  should  think  so !  Pretty, 
empty-headed  noodles,  with  their  minds  full  of  nothing  but  dress 
and  flirtations.)  *  I  am  sorry  to  pain  you,  but  you  must  realise 
the  fact  that  for  such  an  undertaking  a  distinguished  appearance 
is  pre-eminently  necessary,  and  that,  unfortunately,  you  have  not. 
Of  course,  you  do  very  well  as  long  as  you  keep  in  our  own  set, 
because  everyone  knows  who  you  are,  but  if  you  go  poking  your- 
self into  other  ranks  where  you  have  no  business,  you  will  certainly 
come  to  grief.'  (No  business,  indeed !  As  if  the  interchange  of 
thought  and  sympathy  between  myself  and  my  human  sisters,  and 
the  gradual  raising  of  them  to  my  level,  were  not  a  life-work 
worthy  of  the  noblest  faculties !  However,  I  said  nothing,  and 
my  aunt  prosed  on.)  *  Cleverness  and  culture  are  very  good  in 
their  way,  but  you  know  there  is  almost  as  much  of  that  sort  of 
thing  amongst  the  people  as  with  ourselves  in  these  days.  Edu- 
cation is  nothing  now — ^mere  prettiness  is  worse  than  nothing.  A 
really  aristocratic,  high-bred  air  and  manner  and  appearance  are 
the  only  means  of  maintaining  our  superiority.' 

I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  broke  in — 

*  My  dear  axmt,  if  the  only  object  of  these  mysterious  attri- 
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bntes  that  yon  think  so  mnch  of  is  to  establish  onr  snperiority 
over  an  oppressed  and  down-trodden  people,  I  cannot  regret  that 
I  do  not  possess  them.  I  have  no  wish  to  be  superior.  One  of  my 
chief  aims  in  becoming  a  match-girl  is  to  assert  the  noble  principle 

of  equality,  the  glorious ' 

Aimt  Albinia  drummed  with  her  fingers  on  the  table  and 
said — 

*  Yes,  yes,  we  know  all  that.  Although,  by-the-by,  I  thought 
you  announced  just  now  that  your  personality  was  to  influence  the 
masses  for  good,  and  I  don't  quite  see  how  that  is  to  be  combined 
with  perfect  equality ;  however,  let  that  pass.  I  am  as  well  aware 
as  you  are,  Greorgina,  that,  now  that  you  are  of  age,  neither 
I  nor  anyone  else  has  power  to  force  you  to  give  up  this  folly, 
or  I  should  certainly  have  done  so.  Your  poor  dear  parents, 
had  they  lived,  would  have  been  horrified ;  however,  I  see  you 
intend  to  take  your  own  way,  and  I  shall  only  make  one  more 
suggestion.  Instead  of  setting  up  as  an  independent  philanthro- 
pist, why  should  you  not  join  Margaret  Ainsworth  at  St.  Faith's, 
where  you  would  be  under  proper  supervision  ? ' 

Supervision !  I  should  think  so.  One  might  as  well  be  in  a 
convent  at  once.  And  Margaret  Ainsworth,  too  !  Of  all  creatures 
the  most  bomSe  and  unenlightened — bound  hand  and  foot  by  the 
clergy,  and  with  not  an  idea  in  her  head  beyond  the  Church 
Catechism.  I  don't  suppose  she  ever  thought  out  a  social  or 
political  problem  in  her  life.  I  did  not  say  all  this  to  Aunt  Albinia, 
because  I  know  that  Margaret  is  rather  a  pet  of  hers,  but  I  showed 
what  incompatibility  there  would  be  between  Margaret  and  m€, 
and  even  that  must  have  nettled  her,  for  she  finished  up  with — 

*  Very  well,  then,  I  can  do  no  more  than  warn  you  plainly  that, 
with  an  insignificant  &ce  and  figure  such  as  yours,  the  project  is 
unwise  in  the  extreme,  and  will  probably  land  you  in  all  sorts  of 
unpleasant  predicaments.  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  compelled  to 
say  anything  so  mortifying ' 

'  I  interrupted  her.  I  was  not  in  ihe  least  mortified,  not  in  the 
very  least.  Personal  appearance  I  considered  absolutely  unimpor- 
tant. Aunt  Albinia  only  smiled  and  began  to  put  on  her  gloves, 
and,  although  I  felt  I  could  have  shaken  her,  I  kept  my  self- 
command,  and  briefly  pointed  out  to  her  that  my  influence  for 
good  over  the  fellow-humans  whom  she  called  '  masses '  would  be 
founded  upon  something  far  more  subtly  powerful  than  petty  class 
distinctions,  and  it  struck  me  as  distinctly  characteristic  of  the 
narrovmess  and  triviality  which  devotion  to  conventionalities  pro- 
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duces  in  people,  that  she  got  up  while  I  was  speaking  and  went 
and  rang  the  bell,  and  then  looked  for  her  card-case,  and  at  last 
found  nothing  better  to  say  than — 

*  Well,  I  must  be  going  out.  I  am  sorry  to  have  annoyed  you, 
child '  (I  was  not  in  the  least  annoyed  I  told  her),  '  but  I  am 
sadly  afraid  of  your  burning  your  fingers  with  this  silly  business. 
Playing  at  equality  is  a  dangerous  pastime,  urdess  there  is  con- 
tradiction on  the  face  of  it.' 

Having  enunciated  this  extraordinary  axiom.  Lady  Albinia 
sailed  downstairs  to  set  forth  upon  one  of  her  rounds  of  unprofit- 
able morning  calls,  or,  worse  still,  to  attend  a  committee  meeting 
of  one  of  her  mawkish  blanket-doling  charities. 

I  went  at  once  to  my  club  for  a  little  mental  refreshment. 

May  l8^. — How  glorious  it  is  to  be  able  really  to  fulfil  an  aspi- 
ration of  one's  youth !  This  life  as  a  match-girl  among  match- 
girls,  for  instance,  which  I  have  now  actually  begun.  How  I  used 
to  dream  of  it,  and  picture  it  in  my  schoolroom  days,  while  I  was 
still  in  bondage  to  Aunt  Albinia  and  Fraulein !  I  did  not  know 
then  that  the  strong  feeling  that  seemed  to  overmaster  me  at 
times  was  really  the  first  stirring  of  the  '  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity/ 
I  used  in  my  simplicity  and  ignorance  to  fency  that  it  was  merely 
the  same  kind  of  longing  that  the  Le  Marchants  and  Evelyn  had 
to  '  come  out '  and  go  to  balls  and  parties,  only  that  mine  took  a 
different  form. 

But  I  am  wiser  and  more  discerning  now,  and  cannot  but 
perceive  that  while  theirs  was  the  ordinary  harmless  but  entirely 
commonplace  ambition  of  the  average  schoolgirl,  mine  had 
elements  of  grandeur  and  originality  which  were  wholly  un- 
suspected even  by  myself.  Now  if  anybody  of  the  narrow  old 
school  of  morality  were  to  read  that  sentence,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  would  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  over  what  they 
would  judge  to  be  my  conceit,  little  able  to  appreciate  the 
'sublime  self-confidence'  which  is  the  glorious  heritage  of  all 
who  in  this  era  of  freedom  are  courageous  enough  to  claim  it. 

I  don't  know  why  I  have  fallen  into  this  strain  of  moralising, 
except  that  on  this  first  night  in  my  little  bare  attic,  dressed  in 
the  ugliest,  cheapest  frock  I  could  contrive  to  get,  miles  away 
from  the  West  End  with  its  shallow  follies,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  undiluted  swarms  of  my  beloved  People — I  feel  that  at 
last  I  can  really  live. 

It  is  about  nine  o'clock,  and  any  ordinary  girl  would  probably 
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be  missing  her  coffee,  but  I  trust  I  am  above  such  absurdity ;  and 
no  doubt  in  a  few  days'  time  I  shall  come  to  think  cheese  nice  even 
in  the  evening.  I  must  go  to  bed  now,  for  I  have  to  be  up  betimes — 
to  V)(rrk !  Ah,  what  an  inspiring  thought  that  is !  .  •  .  Curious 
how  one  gets  wedded  to  custom !  (I  like  to  jot  down  thoughts 
as  they  occur  to  me.)  Here  have  I  been  wasting  ten  minutes 
searching  for  my  dressing-gown  before  I  recollected  that  I  decided 
not  to  bring  one  because  I  don't  suppose  the  other  match-girls 
have  them ;  though  how  they  manage  without  them  in  the  winter 
I  cannot  think.  Even  now  the  nights  are  quite  chilly.  I  almost 
think  I  shall  send  for  my  plain  cashmere  one  with  the  swan's- 
down — ^and  that  might  be  the  first  point  where  I  should  begin  to 
humanise  and  refine  the  other  girls.  Of  course  they  will  want  to 
imitate  me. 

I  shall  write  to  Saunders  I  think.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
worry  Aunt  Albinia  about  sending  parcels. 

May  8t/L — ^No  one,  I  trust,  can  accuse  me  of  being  an  aristocrat 
in  opinions  and  views,  whatever  I  may  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
by  the  mere  accident  of  birth ;  but  I  suppose  being  brought  up 
in  a  nest  of  old-&shioned  Toryism  rrnxsi  influence  one  against 
one's  will.  At  all  events  I  find  that  I  have  somehow  become 
imbued  viith  certain  ideas  quite  at  variance  with  my  own  care- 
fully thought-out  and  original  theories.  For  instance,  I  never 
imagined  that  I  should  find  any  difficulty  with  the  actual  manual 
part  of  my  new  profession.  I  thought  a  lady — if  she  wished — 
could  always  excel  in  any  employment  requiring  delicacy  and 
skill  of  hand.  Of  course  if  I  had  considered  the  matter  I  should 
at  once  have  rejected*  so  wholly  untenable  a  view.  But  I  had  not 
considered  it,  and  so  I  woj^  rather  surprised  to  find  that  I  don't 
excel  the  other  girls  at  all,  or  fill  them  with  any  sort  of  admira- 
tion. In  fact,  almost  the  only  notice  they  have  taken  of  me  has 
been  to  stare  and  then  go  into  fits  of  laughter. 

Of  course  I  don't  m  tht  least  mind  being  laughed  at.  The 
only  reason  I  deprecate  it  is  that  I  think  it  a  pity  that  my 
influence  for  good  should  be  retarded  by  so  trivial  a  cause. 
Another  thing  has  turned  out  differently  firom  what  I  had 
expected.  I  resolved  to  be  perfectly  candid  viith  the  girls,  and 
explain  to  them  how  I  was  putting  into  practice  the  glorious  and 
hitherto  only  theoretic  principle  of  absolute  equality,  and  I 
thought  I  would  begin  by  begging  them  not  to  address  me  as 
*  lydy ;  *  l>^^  when  I  came  to  consider  the  matter  it  struck  me 
that  they  did  not  do  so — ^in  fact,  I  don't  think  they  have  called 
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me  anything  but  ^the  new  pal.'  I  decided  nevertheless  to  ask 
them  not  to  call  me  *  lydy/  so  that  they  might  understand  at 
once  the  sort  of  terms  I  wished  to  be  on  with  them. 

Bat  all  they  said  was :  '  Oh,  reelly  now !  That's  awful  con- 
descendin'  of  yer!  We  ynt  ter  call  yer  lydy,  ynt  we?  Well, 
that's  funny,  cos  yer  see  we  wasn't  a-goin'  to.  I  sy,  'Liza,  new 
pal  sys  as  we  ynt  ter  call  'er  lydy.  Don't  yer  forget  now,  and  yer 
m'y  as  well  recoUeck  syme  toime  as  I  ynt  'Er  Majisty,  and  Myry 
Jyne  ynt  got  ter  be  called  Ryle  'Ighness.  We're  all  good  ole 
Eadercals,  we  are.  We  don't  want  no  toitles,  do  us,  lydy  ?  Oh, 
there !  I've  done  it  now.  But  never  mind,  I  don't  mean  nothink ' 
— and  so  on. 

I  am  not  aX  ail  annoyed  by  all  this,  because  it  simply  shows 
the  ignorance  of  the  poor  creatures,  but  I  am  a  little  av/rprised. 
I  had  thought — probably  from  hearing  people  say  it  so  often — 
that  blue  blood  was  always  recognised  by  the  lower  classes.  But 
evidently  that  is  a  mistake. 

It  seems  they  don't  even  think  me  a  lady.  This,  from  one 
point  of  view,  is  extrenidy  satisfactory,  as  the  influence  I  shall 
exercise  will  be  wholly  that  of  mind  over  mind  with  no  extraneous 
assistance.    Still,  I  rather  wish — but  that  is  of  little  consequence. 

May  15ih. — I  think  I  have  heard  or  read  somewhere  that  really 
great  minds  are  usually  fr'ee  from  that  comparatively  ordinary 
quality,  a  sense  of  humour.  I  don't  know  whether  this  is  true, 
but  it  certainly  is  a  fact  that  I  entirely  &il  to  appreciate  the  fun 
of  the  various  practical  jokes  that  the  girls  have  taken  to  playing 
upon  me.  I  suppose  Aimt  Albinia  would  say  that  our  notions  of 
humour  differ  from  those  of  Hhe  masses.'  '  Of  course  I  do  not 
allow  that,  but  I  must  own  I  was  annoyed  rather  than  amused 
this  evening,  on  returning  from  a  little  necessary  shopping,  to 
find  one  of  the  girls  i)arading  the  pavement  arrayed  in  my  dress- 
ing-gO¥m,  and  with  my  lavender  salts  in  her  hand,  repeating  in 
an  absurd  mincing  voice :  ^  I  ham  honly  a  poor  match-girl  among 
match-girls.     Mind  yer  don't  call  me  lydy  whatever  yer  do.' 

I  hope  it  was  not  a  mere  silly  class  feeling  that  made  me 
shudder  at  the  sight  of  this  unkempt  creature  in  my  gown.  But 
I  thought  it  better  to  say  nothing,  and  passed  on.  Then  a  big, 
strong  girl  shouted  out :  ^  For  shyme,  Lizer !  You  just  tyke  off 
that  gound  this  minute  or  I'll  myke  yer ! '  And  there  was  a 
struggle  and  a  good  deal  of  shrill  screaming,  and  then  the  tall 
girl — it  was  Mary  Jane— came  tramping  upstairs  after  me  with 
the  dressing-gown,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  hanging  over  her  arm— 
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the  saltB  bottle  had  been  smashed — and  she  bonnced  into  my  room 
saying — 

*  I'm  for  fair  pFy  all  round.  And  though  yer  m*y  be  a  bit  of 
a  fool,  Gearginer'  (I  note  down  the  poor,  ignorant  girl's  exact 
words),  *  yer  don't  never  show  iight,  nor  let  'em  'ave  it  in  pinchin' 
or  scratchin',  so  they'll  just  'ave  ter  let  yer  alone  if  they  don't 
want  ter  'ave  ter  stand  up  ter  me.' 

I  thanked  her,  but  was  going  on  to  give  her  my  views  upon 
the  inconclusiveness  of  physical  force  in  argument,  when  she 
interrupted  me  (rather  rudely)  with : 

'  Look  'ere ! ' — sitting  on  my  table  and  swinging  her  feet. 
*  D'yer  know  that  next  Monday's  Bank  'Oliday  ? ' 

I  said  no,  for  indeed  it  had  not  occurred  to  me.  Mary  Jane 
looked  at  me  with  an  expression  that  almost  seemed  to  betoken 
(absurd  as  it  seems)  good-natured  C(miempi.    Then  she  said : 

•  I  thought  yer  didn't.  And  it  ain't  the  honly  thing  by  a 
long  chalk  as  yer  don't  know,  I  bet.  Yer  precious  green,  you 
are !  About  as  green  as  they  myke  'em.  Well,  Monday's  Bank 
*01iday,  and  yer  ain't  got  no  one  to  walk  with,  I'll  be  bound. 
'Ave  yer  now  ? ' 

Here  was  my  opportunity  at  last.  I  perceived  at  once  that 
this  poor,  uncouth  girl  felt  that  in  my  society  there  was  somewhat 
that  she  could  benefit  by — an  intangible,  subtle  something  which 
probably  she  could  not  herself  explain  or  account  for,  but  which 
nevertheless  made  itself  irresistibly /s^^,  raising  and  refining  her 
whole  nature.  I  was  following  this  train  of  thought  in  my  mind 
when  Mary  Jane  interrupted  me  by  thumping  the  table  (her 
manners  certainly  are  susceptible  of  improvement),  and  calling 
out: 

^  Now  then !  Look  alive !  And  give  me  a  civil  answer.  'Ave 
yer,  or  'aven't  yer,  got  hanyone  ter  walk  with  ? ' 

I  respected  her  eagerness  to  secure  me,  and  replied  at  once : 

*'  No,  Mary  Jane ;  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  no  engage- 
ment for  Monday,  and  therefore  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  walk 
with  you.' 

IM^ury  Jane  stared  hard  at  me  for  some  seconds,  and  then 
exclaimed : 

'Walk  withm«/  Oh  law!  I  don't  want  nobody  to  pl'y 
gooseberry  along  of  me  and  Hallbert.  And  I  ynt  so  mean  as  ter 
hask  yer  ter  do  that  neither.  No,  look  'ere,  G-earginer,  I'm 
willin'  ter  do  yer  a  good  turn,  and,  if  yer  ynt  got  anyone,  there's 
my  brother,  a  very  respectable  young  man  at  the  gasworks  as  'ave 
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broke  off  \rith  'is  Bweet'eart,  a  young  lydy  in  the  silk-weaving 
tryde  over  in  Spitalfields.  And  so  I  said  a  word  for  you,  and  Vs 
very  willin'.  So  there ! '  and  she  thumped  the  table  again  and 
looked  at  me  with  a  good-natured  smile. 

I  must  confess  that  for  a  moment  my  brain  was  reeling  with 
horror  and  dismay.  What  did  the  girl  mean  ?  Surely  not — ^No ! 
Impossible!  Incredible!  Preposterous!  No,  it  could  not  be 
thai.  She  must  intend  to  propose  a  kind  of  itinerant  class ;  one 
of  those  improving  excursions  when  the  masses — I  mean  the 
people — are  taken  over  notable  buildings,  the  colleges  at  Oxford, 
and  so  on.  She  wants  me  to  humanise  her  brother  before  herself. 
Unselfish  creature  I  I  must  not  be  churlish.  Yet — I  should  be 
glad  to  be  qvMe  sure.  I  did  try  to  get  Mary  Jane  to  be  a  little 
more  explicit,  but  she  jumped  down  from  the  table  and  went  off 
in  her  abrupt  way,  calling  out : 

*Well,  then.  111  call  for  yer  Monday  morning — ten  o'clock 
sharp.  And  yer  might  myke  yerself  a  bit  smarter.  There's 
plenty  of  stylish  hostridge  feathers  to  be  'ired  for  the  d'y,  and 
gounds  too,  at  Isaac's  round  the  comer.' 

I  wish  I  did  not  feel  so  disturbed  and  put  out.  It  is  my  aim 
always  to  maintain  a  philosophic  calm,  and  as  a  rule  I  despise 
those  who  are  easily  irritated  by  trifles.  I  must  make  an  effort 
to  recall  the  feelings  that  glowed  within  me  when  I  first  entered 
upon  the  career  of  my  choice.  This  incident  is  of  course  simply 
the  legitimate  outcome  of  my  hitherto  seemingly  ineffectual 
efforts  to  impress  my  personality  upon  my  surroundings.  Should 
I  not  rejoice  that  one  fellow-human  has  felt  my  refining  influence 
and  wishes  to  extend  it  to  those  dear  to  her  ?  I  will  "iuot  waste  a 
thought  upon  the  odious  and  outrageous  suggestion  that  somehow 
flashed  into  my  mind  just  now.  It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  be 
uneasy  on  such  a  point.  I  will  finish  my  volume  of  Herbert 
Spencer  and  then  go  to  bed.  As  to-morrow  is  Sunday  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  time  for  noting  down  a  few  heads  for  discussion 
with  my  pupil  on  Monday.  I  think  I  shall  take  him  to  the 
British  Museum.  I  have  often  wished  to  utilise  those  lectures  I 
composed  on  the  Inauthenticity  of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions, 
which  Aunt  Albinia  never  would  let  me  deliver  to  a  class.  An 
intelligent  artisan  will  be  a  much  more  interesting  auditor  than 
the  mawkish  young  ladies  who  were  all  I  then  dared  to  try  for. 

Now  for  my  reading.  I  am  glad  I  sent  for  my  chaise  Umgue, 
though  Aunt  Albinia  did  find  it  out  and  write  so  disagreeably. 
Little  does  she  know  of  the  physical  strain  which  the  proper  as- 
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Bimilation  of  an  argument  costs  a  thoughtful  intellect,  or  she 
would  not  have  made  those  feeble  and  shallow  remarks  about 
forty  winks. 

May  20<A. — St.  Faith's  Mission  House. 

As  I  am  ohBohddy  resolved  that  no  eye  but  my  own  shall 
ever  peruse  these  pages,  I  shall  just  jot  down  a  brief  record  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  to  my  abandoning  the  career  of  a 
match-girl  among  match-girls,  and  coming  here  for  a  short  stay 
with  Margaret  Ainsworth. 

I  have  always  deprecated  the  use  of  exaggerated  modes  of  ex- 
pression in  connection  with  any  subject  whatsoever,  and  I  shall 
therefore  simply  note  here  my  deliberate  conviction  that  of  all 
sentient  beings,  match-girls  and  their  relations  are  the  most 
entirely  loathsome  and  abominable.  How  Margaret  can  endure 
to  spend  so  much  of  her  time  with  such  people  I  cannot  conceive. 
She  said  something  about  its  making  a  difference  that  she  did  not 
go  among  them  as  anything  other  than  just  heradf^  but  I  consider 
that  an  absurd  and  illogical  explanation. 

It  is  curious  how  one's  views  become  modified  by  actual  con- 
tact with  the  working  out  of  theories  which  have  hitherto  seemed 
wholly  right  and  admirable.  Bank  holidays,  for  instance,  how 
highly  I  once  approved  of  them,  only  regretting  that  their  scope 
could  not  be  largely  extended  !  I  recollect  several  lively  skirmishes 
with  Aunt  Albinia  on  the  subject.  I  trust  I  am  not  wanting  in 
candour,  and  thus  I  do  not  mind  admitting  that  my  ripened  judg- 
ment pronounces  the  whole  system  of  holidays  for  the  masses  to 
be  a  hideous  mistake. 

Let  me  recall  the  events  of  Whit  Monday.  I  was  up  betimes, 
preparing  my  notes  on  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  and  arranging 
them  in  a  form  to  suit  the  itinerant  lecture  that  I  proposed  to 
give.  It  had  occurred  to  me  as  not  improbable  that  Mary  Jane's 
brother  might  bring  some  of  his  fellow-artisans  with  him,  and  I 
therefore  threw  in  a  few  allusions  to  labour  problems,  Employers' 
Liability,  and  kindred  topics.  It  was  a  little  difficult  to  weave 
them  into  the  original  subject,  and  I  was  still  sitting  at  my  desk 
when  Mary  Jane  came  pounding  up  the  stairs  shouting  out  some 
lines — ^from  a  music-hall  song  I  should  think — about  somebody 
who  was  always  4yte'  and  made  her  sweetheart  ^wyte.'  I  was 
reflecting  whether  I  should  seize  that  opportunity  for  criticising 
her  taste  in  songs  when  she  bounced  in,  came  up  behind  me,  and 
actually  pulled  my  hat  off  my  head,  saying — 

*  There^  now !    I  knowed  'ow  it  would  be.    You  was  a-goin'  to 
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walk  with  my  brother  on  Bank  'Oliday  with  nothink  better  than  this 
old  dowdy  tile  stuck  atop  of  yer  'ead.  Well,  it's  lucky  as  I  tykes 
a  bit  of  a  hinterest  in  yer,  or  the  chaps  'ud  be  calling  after  'im  in 
the  streets  to  know  if  'twas  Qeepatry's  Needle,  or  somethink  of 
that,  'e  was  tykin*  out  walkin'.  There !  That's  more  like  it ! ' 
And  she  stuck  into  the  ribbon  of  my  sailor  hat  two  large  ostrich 
feathers  that  possibly  had  once  been  white. 

I  begged  her  to  take  them  out,  but  she  only  said,  *  Don't  yer 
be  ongryteful  now !  I'm  ardoin'  it  hall  fer  yer  good.  Yer'Il  never 
get  on  if  yer  goes  about  with  such  a  figger.  Why,  the  gals  s'y  as 
yer  might  as  well  be  a  funeral  or  a  tombstone  at  once,  and  I  ynt 
a-goin'  to  'ave  my  brother  laughed  at — that  I  ynt ! ' 

Then  she  leaned  over  me  as  if  to  fasten  the  hat  on  again,  and 
before  I  knew  what  she  was  about  she  had  whipped  out  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  cut  my  hair  short  right  across  the  front.  Now,  if 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  I  have  always  been 
absolutely  firm  about,  it  has  been  in  standing  out  against  wearing 
a  fringe.  Not  because  I  thought  it  would  be  imbecoming,  as 
Evelyn  once  hinted,  or  because  I  was  too  lazy  to  like  the  trouble 
of  keeping  one  in  order,  which  was  Aunt  Albinia's  characteristically 
puerile  view  of  the  matter,  but  simply  because  I  did  not  choose  to 
be  a  slavish  follower  of  a  silly  custom  ;  and,  besides,  it  seemed  a 
rather  effective  way  of  emphasising  my  *  aloofness '  ftx)m  other 
girls.  Therefore  I  was  extremely  annoyed  and  irritated  with 
Mary  Jane,  and  half  inclined  to  give  up  the  expedition  alto- 
gether, but  then  I  should  lose  the  opportunity  of  addressing  an 
intelligent  artisan  audience.  So,  all  things  considered,  I  allowed 
her  to  pin  my  hat  on  again  and  then  take  my  arm  and  drag 
me  off. 

I  must  own  that  my  thoughts  were  running  upon  the  various 
labour  problems  I  intended  to  discuss,  and  I  paid  little  attention 
to  Mary  Jane's  chatter  as  we  descended  the  numerous  flights  of 
stairs.    But  at  length  one  sentence  startled  me. 

'  I've  been  a-tellin'  'Arry  as  yer  ynt  much  ter  look  at,  nor  per- 
tikler  bright,  but  'e  said  'e'd  put  hup  with  that.  'E'd  'ad  enough 
o'  'igh  jinks  with  'Airiet,  and  if  yer  was  quiet  and  respectable 
you'd  suit.' 

Quiet  and  respectable !  Just  as  if  I  were  a  maid-servant ! 
which,  of  course,  from  one  point  of  view  is  eminently  satisfactory, 
and  just  what  I  wish.  Still  I  think  I  prefer  formulating  that 
kind  of  social  theory  myself  to  having  it  done  for  me*  I  wonder 
whv.    The  above  reflection  occurs  to  me  as  I  write,  and  I  jot  it 
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down  ;  but,  at  the  moment  of  Mary  Jane's  speaking,  all  calm  con- 
sideration was  chased  away  by  the  recurrence,  more  strongly  than 
before,  of  the  horrible  suspicion  that  after  all  she  mv/st  mean.  I 
clutched  her  arm,  demanding,  '  You  say  I  should  mii.  What 
fart' 

But  she  only  burst  into  a  rude  laugh,  and  replied :  '  I  sha'n't 
s'y  it  if  yer  don't  be'yve  yerself  fit  for  the  persition.  So  look  out, 
and  come  along,'  and  she  dragged  me  out  of  the  street  door. 
^  The  pore  chaps  will  be  off  with  some  one  else  if  we  don't  look 
sharp,'  she  said  as  we  reached  the  pavement.  '  There  they  h'are ! 
Hi!  hi!  Hallbert!  'Arry!  Don't  yer  be  off — we're  comin'!' 
And  she  went  on  screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice  to  a  couple  of 
young  men  at  the  comer  of  the  street. 

I  suppose  desperation  gave  me  strength,  for  I  did  succeed  in 
stopping  her  for  a  moment  just  before  we  reached  them.  I  said 
she  must  explain  at  once  what  all  this  meant.  I  was  quite  willing 
to  give  a  lecture  to  her  friends,  but 

There  she  interrupted  me  in  the  rudest  way.  *0h,  *ang 
leckchers!  I  wouldn't  begin  with  them  if  I  was  you.  Myke 
yerself  a  bit  pleasant  fust,  any'ow,  or  'Arry  won't  stand  it,  and  I 
don't  know  as  I  could  find  hany  bother  young  man  ter  keep  com- 
pany with  yer.' 

Horror  of  horrors !  It  really  was  so  then !  That  was  what 
she  had  meant  all  the  time.  What  a  perfectly  awful  predicament 
to  be  in.  And  no  way  of  escape,  for  the  two  young  men,  in 
obedience  to  Mary  Jane's  yells,  were  advancing  upon  us.  What 
on  earth  was  I  to  do  ?  To  think  of  that  idiot  of  a  girl  not  in- 
stinctively realising  the  utter  madmeas  of  such  a  notion!  Of 
eowTM  she  ought  to  have/eZ^  that  my  rank  was — not  that  ranks 
signify  in  the  least — but  still 

I  tried  to  wither  her  by  a  look  of  stony  surprise,  but  she  was 
busy  putting  up  a  very  dirty  white  parasol  with  a  great  piece  of 
torn  lace  hanging  from  it.  Up  came  the  young  men — harmless 
creatures,  no  doubt,  in  their  own  sphere,  but  hideous  vulgarians 
when  you  come  to  think  of  being  supposed  to  be  on  an  equality 
with  them.  (Shallow  thinkers  like  Aunt  Albinia  might  accuse 
me  of  inconsistency  here.  How  little  they  can  follow  the  windings 
of  a  really  comprehensive  mind ! )  Both  wore  large  watch-chains 
and  their  hats  on  the  backs  of  their  heads.  One  of  them  im- 
mediately thrust  his  arm  through  Mary  Jane's  and  then  stood 
staring  at  me,  while  she  remarked  to  the  other,  with  a  jerk  of  her 
thumb  in  my  direction : 
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'That's  'er,  'Any.' 

'  Morning,  miss !  pleased  to  see  yer/  said  the  creature  to  me  in 
an  odiously  £amiliar  tone.  Feeling  as  if  in  a  horrible  dream,  I 
contrived  to  give  a  kind  of  bow,  and  heard  Mr.  Hallbert  whisper 
to  Mary  Jane : 

'  Groes  in  fer  the  'aughty  line,  does  she  ?  Ain't  good-looking 
enough  fer  that.' 

*  Well,  let's  be  h'off,'  said  Mary  Jane.  *  'Arry,  you  lead  the 
wy,  and  we  hold  folks'll  come  be'ind  and  keep  an  heye  on  yer  as 
yer  don't  talk  too  much.     Looks  likely,  don't  it  ? ' 

This  remark  was  received  by  Mr.  Hallbert  with  a  shout  of 
impertinent  laughter,  which  completely  drowned  the  attempt  I 
made  to  say  that  I  must  give  up  the  expedition.  I  felt  quite 
dazed.  All  my  usual  quick  resourcefulness  seemed  paralysed  and 
totally  ineffectual  to  extricate  me  from  this  frightful  position. 
And  the  end  of  it  was  that  I  found  myself  actually '  walking  with' 
(as  the  maids  call  it)  a  young  working  man.  I  tried  in  vain  to 
recall  all  the  sustaining  animation  of  the  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity, 
which  I  do  think  ought  to  have  helped  me  at  this  pinch,  but  it 
didn't — ^not  an  atom.  To  do  him  justice,  the  imfortunate  wretch 
seemed  at  first  very  quiet  and  subdued.  In  fact,  I  believe  he  was 
almost  as  uncomfortable  as  I  was,  especially  when  Mary  Jane 
wovXd  shout  out  from  behind  : 

*  Now  then,  don't  be  shy,  you  two ! ' 

We  walked  along  in  dreary  silence  until  it  occurred  to  me  that 
at  home,  at  Oakington,  when  we  used  to  meet  bucolic  pairs  '  keep- 
ing company '  on  Sunday  afternoons  we  noticed  that  they  always 
maintained  a  dead  silence.  So  I  was  afraid  my  companion  ndght 
&ncy  that  I  was  merely  conforming  to  that  code  of  manners,  and 
I  resolved  to  make  a  little  conversation  on  as  high  a  level  as 
possible.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  been  to  the  British  Museum 
lately,  but  he  only  muttered  something  surly  about  'bloomin' 
museums';  and  when  I  added  that  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
teemed  with  interest,  he  said,  *  Syrians  be  blowed  ! '  and  was  evi- 
dently in  a  very  bad  humour. 

It  appeared  that  we  were  boimd  for  the  Exhibition  at  Earl's 
Court.  Such  a  place  to  choose  to  go  to  on  Bank  Holiday  !  Of 
course,  it  would  be  crowded  with  bourgeois  and  worse.  I  was 
going  to  point  this  out  to  my  companions  when  it  occurred  to  me 
that  they  were  Bank  Holiday  people,  and,  in  fact,  that  /  was  one 
myself.  This  indeed  was  the  kind  of  thing  I  had  originally 
intended,  but .    I  fiemcy  my  mind  must  be  unusually  flexible  as 
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well  as  large  and  comprehensive,  for  I  find  myself  so  constantly 
seeing  things  from  varied  points  of  view — a  ve/ry  different  thing 
(as  I  should  like  to  explain  to  Aunt  Albinia)  from  dumgi/ng  (ynji% 
mindf  which  I  riever  do. 

Presently  we  stopped  for  ^  refreshments '  of  a  most  unrefreshing 
character  at  a  small  and  very  uninviting  eating-house,  which  was 
crammed  with  vulgar,  rough  people.  And  while  there  I  overheard 
'Any  saying  angrily  to  his  sister  that '  the  gals  was  right,  'twas 
just  like  walking  with  a  tombstone,  and  a  precious  ugly  one,  too ' 
(meaning  me) ;  to  which  that  idiot  Mary  Jane  must  needs  reply : 

'  Oh,  gammon !  She's  only  shy.  And  yer  said  yer  wanted  a 
quiet  one.    Just  'liven  'er  hup  a  bit  and  she'll  be  hall  right.' 

Whereupon  we  all  bundled  into  a  frightfully  crowded  omnibus, 
where  a  great  deal  of  vulgar  romping  was  going  on,  in  which  it 
was  expected  that  Mary  Jane  and  I  should  join.  Of  course  it  was 
all  very  well  for  Aer,  but  really — ^how  they  could  think  that  it  was 
suitable  for  me .'  And  it  was  of  no  use  for  me  to  look  stony,  for 
that  horrible  'Arry,  acting  upon  his  sister's  advice,  and  having 
fortified  himself  with  two  or  three  glasses  of  beer,  began  to  behave 
in  the  most  frightfully  familiar  way — exactly  as  if  I  were  in  his 
own  rank  of  life ! 

Part  of  our  programme  for  the  day  was,  I  found,  a  short  walk 
in  the  Park  '  to  'ave  a  look  at  the  swells,'  and  when  we  dismounted 
for  that  purpose  the  wretch  put  his  arm  round  my  waist,  and  we 
entered  the  Park  so!  I  had  thought  before  that  humiliation 
could  go  no  further,  but  when  I  found  myself  in  these  familiar 
scenes,  and  thought  of  the  possibility  of  being  recognised  by  some 
old  acquaintance,  I  felt  that  there  were  lower  depths  still,  and 
every  probability  of  my  falling  into  them.  After  all,  was  the 
principle  of  Equality  worth  all  this  ?  Undoubtedly  I  still  maintain 
it  in  theory,  and  nothing  shall  ever  make  me  own  to  Aunt  Albinia 
that  my  undertaking  was  ekfiasco,  but  still 

My  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a  romping  tussle  between 
Mary  Jane  and  her  companion,  culminating  in  the  fidling  off  of 
her  hat  (a  huge  and  awful  concoction  of  purple  velvet  trimmed 
with  pink  ostrich  feathers  and  trails  of  dirty  yellow  roses),  which 
Mr.  Hallbert  immediately  snatched  up  and  facetiously  put  on  his 
own  head  amid  her  loud  laughter  and  protestations.  We  were  all 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  drive  where  a  few  carriages  had  just 
been  stopped  to  allow  a  senseless,  noisy  procession  of  Socialists  to 
cross,  and  at  that  moment  a  well-known,  clear,  emphatic  voice  fell 
on  my  ear — 
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*  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  like  this.  Simmonds  told  me  it  was 
Bank  Holiday,  when  it  is  always  so  disagreeable  to  go  anywhere, 
but  the  Duchess  was  determined  to  hold  her  committee  meeting.' 

I  looked  up,  and  there  was  Aunt  Albinia  with  Lady  Fosbrooke, 
sitting  in  the  carriage,  so  near  that  I  could  have  touched  her. 
Was  ever  anything  so  perfectly  dreadful  ?  I  could  not  move,  for 
the  crowd  was  pressing  behind  us,  and  I  could  only  hope  with  a 
quite  frantic  violence  that  the  carriage  would  move  on  before  she 
had  seen  me.  Oh,  those  Socialists,  with  their  idiotic  flags  and 
nonsensical  mottoes  !  would  they  never  pass  ?  Lady  Albinia  was 
watching  them  contemptuously  and  making  her  usual  sarcastic 
remarks,  which  I  always  used  to  consider  it  my  duty  to  contradict. 
Somehow  they  seemed  more  reasonable  to-day. 

The  moments  dragged  slowly  past,  and  so  did  the  Socialists^ 
and  I  began  to  hope  that  I  should  escape  unseen,  when  that 
miserable  toad,  Mary  Jane,  must  needs  call  out  at  the  top  of  her 
voice — 

*  Grearginer !  I  s'y  Gearginer !  lend  a  'and  'ere  with  my  back 
'air!' 

Lady  Albinia  turned  her  gaze  with  languid  disgust  towards  us 
— ^her  eyes  fell  on  me — at  first  without  recognition — ^then  a  look 
of  horrified  doubt  came  into  them — ^then  a  shocked  certainty. 
She  stared  with  all  her  terrible  keen  sternness,  and  half  started 
forward,  half  exclaimed. 

What  a  group  it  was  she  was  looking  at  I  There  was  I  with 
my  hair  hanging  in  a  jagged  tangle  over  my  eyes,  and  the  two 
dingy  feathers  trailing  from  my  hat — ^a  commonplace,  vulgar 
young  artisan  had  his  arm  round  my  waist ;  and  close  by  stood 
Hallbert  with  the  flowery  hat,  and  that  odious  Mary  Jane  with 
nothing  on  her  head,  considering  the  moment  and  environment 
suitable  for  rearranging  her  chevdurej  while  she  talked  loudly 
with  her  mouth  full  of  hairpins. 

And  this  was  the  way  I  impressed  my  personality  on  the 
masses  and  raised  them  to  my  level ! 

I  saw  Aunt  Albinia's  lips  form  the  ejaculation  ^  Grood  heavens! ' 
but  she  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  avoid  drawing  LadyFosbrooke's 
attention  towards  me.  And  just  then  a  final  climax  was  put  to 
my  agony.  'Arry  suddenly  took  it  into  his  head  to  remark 
casually — 

'Now  then,  Gearginer,  my  dear,  give  us  a  kiss  while  we're 
wytin'.' 
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How  I  got  away  I  don't  know.  I  have  a  confused  remembrance 
of  pushing  back  through  the  crowd,  and  then  flying  for  my  life — 
not  resting  till  I  found  myself  breathless  and  panting  inside  an 
onmibus  going  along  Piccadilly.  I  made  my  way  straight  to 
St.  Faith's,  for  never,  neDtr  again  will  I  go  near  that  awful  match- 
making place  as  long  as  I  live. 

Margaret  Ainsworth  was  very  kind,  I  must  say,  taking  me  in 
at  a  moment's  notice,  and  allowing  me  to  stay  on  until  I  have 
collected  my  ideas  and  arranged  my  plans.  I  rather  thmk  I  shall 
go  and  join  the  Fennings  at  Lausanne.  I  should  not  care  to 
return  to  Aunt  Albinia  just  yet  (though  she  has  written  to 
Margaret  about  me),  and  it  would  really  be  an  excellent  thing 
for  those  Fenning  girls  to  have  me  at  hand  to  prevent  their 
becoming  mere  fashionable  idlers. 

I  fsmcy  Margaret  Ainsworth  finds  her  life  here  more  amusing 
than  one  would  have  expected.  At  least  she  seems  to  laugh  a 
great  deal,  although  nothing  that  I  talk  to  her  about  is  in  the 
least  funny.  £y-the-by,  she  does  not  agree  with  me  on  the 
subject  of  never  changing  one's  mind.  She  says  she  often  does 
it,  and  cannot  see  how  one  is  to  improve  otherwise,  or  rectify 
mistakes.  She  professes  also  to  have  her  doubts  as  to  the  inmiense 
intrinsic  value  to  be  ascribed  to  consistency. 

Of  course  that  is  all  very  well  for  A«r,  with  her  unfixed 
opinions  and  chaotic  ideas ;  and  it  amuses  me  to  find  Margaret 
Ainsworth,  of  all  people,  setting  up  to  be  a  thinker ! 

I  could  argue  it  out  and  convince  her  in  ten  minutes,  if  it 
were  worth  my  while,  but  I  really  feel  so  annoyed  and  disgusted 
with  the  way  things  have  turned  out  lately  IJiat  I  have  hardly 
spirit  for  discussion,  though  of  course  my  opinions  and  views 
remain  totaUy  unchaTiged. 

C.  0.  TiSWOLDE. 
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^Perplexing  Manifestations : 
And  That  Last  Sunday. 


ONE  I  know  once  said  to  me : 
^That  awfiil  time  when  I  was  at  death's  door,  in  great 
suffering  as  well  as  in  terrible  weakness,  I  used  to  be  wheeled  in, 
lying  on  a  sofa,  unable  to  walk  or  stand,  to  another  room  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  miserable  day.  The  windows  looked  due  south, 
and  the  March  days  were  lengthening.  Once,  as  I  was  being 
moved,  the  kind  Nurse  said.  Look  at  the  bright  sunshine  through 
those  windows  :  it  is  cheerful.  But  I  replied,  No,  not  now.  Wait 
till  I  am  a  little  better.    I  don't  want  fo  look  at  the  sunshine  now. 

'  It  was,  I  now  see,  very  unreasonable.  But  the  fact  was  so. 
This  came  in  the  working  of  the  mind.  It  must  be  natural  to 
man  :  for  it  was  natural  to  me.  And  I  am  a  commonplace  being. 
The  time  was  awfully  sad  ;  and  I  was  in  the  deptTis.  I  can  never 
be  lower. 

'  I  had  used  to  think  a  famous  Scottish  song  silly,  a  mere  burst 
of  bogus  expression,  when  it  made  a  stricken  man  (a  young  man 
indeed,  which  makes  a  difference)  declare  that  he  wished  nature 
would  get  as  soon  as  convenient  down  into  the  winter  cold,  storms, 
and  dead  look  of  things.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  sufferer  really 
wrote  the  lines,  or  whether  they  were  the  outcome  of  a  happy 
(which  here  means  an  unhappy)  guess.  All  I  say  is  that  now  I 
am  sure  that  there  have  been  poor  mortals  whose  desire  would 
have  been  even  such. 

'  For  myself,  I  never  reasoned  at  all.  Just  on  the  instant  it 
burst  out :  I  can't  look  at  the  sunshine  to-day.  And  I  saw  some- 
body look  startled,  as  though  suddenly  discovering  that  everything 
was  given  up.  Indeed  I  had  let  go.  Everything  I  used  to  care 
about,  one  only  excepted,  had  ceased  to  be.  I  did  not  remember 
what  my  profession  or  vocation  was.  I  did  not  know  where  I  was. 
The  whole  world  had  shrunk  to  the  little  room  where  I  suffered.' 
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These  words  thus  spoken  impressed  me,  I  have  no  one  now 
whom  I  can  ask  if  this  is  a  common  or  normal  manifestation  of 
mind.  I  mean,  if  this  is  the  regular  thing.  I  read  in  a 
friendly  review  to-day,  that '  the  great  reading  public  is  the  most 
intimate  friend  I  have  in  all  this  world.'  And  indeed  it  is  the 
only  very  intimate  friend  I  have  now,  at  all.  At  least,  I  can  tell 
it  things  never  breathed  to  any  one  else.  And  so  doing,  I  count 
on  a  sympathy  which  I  do  not  expect  elsewhere. 

I  know  of  an  unexpected  manifestation  which  irightened  me, 
somewhat,  when  I  was  first  told  of  it. 

A  revival  preacher,  an  uneducated  layman,  of  not  great  intelli- 
gence but  of  great  simplicity  and  sincerity,  was  conducting  a 
mission  service  (if  that  be  the  phrase)  on  a  weekday  evening.  It 
was  in  a  country  village ;  but  I  will  not  indicate  where.  Then, 
having  given  his  little  address,  in  which  he  threatened  extreme 
physical  torture  for  an  indefinite  period  to  all  such  as  would  not 
be  guided  by  him,  he  announced  an  *  after-meeting ' :  at  which 
those  who  were  in  deep  concern  as  to  what  might  be  awaiting  them 
would  have  opportunity  to  speak  to  him  and  receive  counsel  if 
not  comfort.  The  first  person  who  walked  in  was  Mr.  Froude. 
The  incident  seemed  curious  to  such  in  the  outer  world  as  heard 
of  it.  Not  to  me.  No  living  man  was  more  seriously  anxious  for 
guidance :  but  of  course  it  had  to  be  guidance  from  one  entitled 
to  guide.  Often  has  that  most  eminent  man  said  to  me,  '  Talk  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment !  I  claim  no  such  right.  It  is  the 
duly  of  private  judgment  which  weighs  heavily  upon  me.  If  I 
could  conscientiously  put  my  belief  and  conduct  in  other  hands,  I 
should  be  thankful  to  do  so.'  Many  times  has  he  said  that  it  is  a 
very  serious  thing  to  be  drawing  near  to  what  is  beyond  this  life, 
knowing  so  little  of  what  may  be  waiting  there.  But  we  cannot 
allow  any  mortal  to  dictate  to  us  what  we  are  to  think  or  do, 
unless  we  are  perfectly  sure  he  is  qualified  and  accredited  so  to  do. 
And  we  shall  not  take  his  own  word  for  that.  Specially  if  it  is 
plainly  untrue. 

No  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  lightening  of  the  burden  which 
weighs  upon  poor  humanity,  if  the  Pope  were  infallible.  Likewise 
if  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  so :  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
every  Police  Magistrate,  and  the  German  Emperor.  But  then  it 
is  too  plain  that  they  are  not.  We  cannot  do  exactly  what  we  are 
ordered  to  do,  by  men  who  are  manifestly  just  as  stupid  and 
ignorant  as  we  are  ourselves.  And  Dean  Stanley  found  the  Pope 
even  stupider  than  educated  men  in  general. 
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That  poor  revival  preacher  had  a  firm  faith  in  what  had  been 
told  him  :  but  he  could  give  no  reason  for  it.  For  the  admitted 
{jEMst  that  somebody  had  told  him  is  no  reason.  When  a  dear 
friend  once  told  me  that  he  had  come  to  think  that  (say)  two  and 
two  make  foor  because  Mr.  Carlyle  had  come  to  think  so,  I  could 
but  reply  that  though  the  conclusion  was  probably  right,  the 
reason  for  it  was  certainly  wrong.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the 
revival  preacher  had  no  chance  at  all  with  his  visitor.  Possibly 
the  preacher  was  shaken  by  that  interview.  Certainly  no  light 
came  to  his  illustrious  disciple.  Yet  the  disciple  did  not  enter  in 
with  the  view  of  bewildering  a  worthy  but  stupid  man.  He  went 
in,  not  in  the  strong  hope  of  getting  light,  but  on  the  off  chance 
of  it.  He  would  listen  to  a  sermon,  preached  by  any  one  whom  he 
did  not  esteem  an  idiot :  because  it  is  always  profoundly  interest- 
ing to  see  how  the  greatest  things  are  regarded  by  any  sincere 
man ;  and  because  it  was  just  possible  that  help  might  come  of 
hearing  him.  And  he  held  that  nobody  should  pretend  to  instruct 
his  fellow-pilgrims  who  was  himself  only  groping  his  way.  At  the 
least,  his  mind  ought  to  be  (for  the  time)  made  up.  Further,  he 
should  have  very  carefully  considered  what  he  was  to  say. 

Yes,  even  to  the  smallest  congregation,  on  the  stormiest  day. 
What  was  felt  as  a  severe  rebuke  came  to  a  preacher  who  in  after 
time  was  a  modestly-respectable  Principal  and  Professor  of 
Divinity.  He  told  the  story  to  a  friend.  He  went  to  preach  at 
evening  service  in  a  little  remote  chapel  among  the  hills  in  Scot- 
land. Service  over,  he  vralked  away  some  miles  towards  the  quiet 
manse  where  he  was  staying,  in  company  with  a  homely  Elder,  a 
labouring  man.  He  said  to  the  Elder  that  seeing  few  people  were 
present,  he  had  not  given  a  sermon,  but  merely  made  a  few 
remarks  which  occurred  at  the  time.  ^  That  was  weel  seen,  sir/ 
said  the  shrewd  old  working-man. 

I  knew  a  man  of  just  ninety  years  above  fourteen  years  ago 
(as  St.  Paul  once  remarked),  who  liked  to  speak  of  the  long  past. 
I  liked  to  listen  to  him. 

The  For&rshire  lairds  of  that  remote  day  were  wont  to  go 
weekly  to  great  Dundee,  not  so  great  then :  to  dine  early  but  too 
well,  and  ride  away  home,  not  in  every  case  very  fit  for  the  saddle. 
The  road  ran  eastward  for  some  miles  on  a  height  above  the  Tay  : 
a  steep  grassy  slope  down  to  the  Firth.  One  of  the  old  gentle- 
men (they  were  gentlemen)  rolled  off  his  horse,  and  rolled  away 
down  the  declivity.  The  water  at  the  edge  was  only  a  few  inches 
deep  at  that  season  of  the  tide :  and  there  he  lay.    By  and  by. 
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some  one  remarked  that  the  laird's  saddle  was  empty,  though  his 
horse  was  trotting  on  with  the  others.  So  the  party  turned  back, 
looking  for  the  missing  man,  and  exclaiming  '  Faar  are  ye,  Balna- 
wiggin  ?  Faar  are  ye  ? '  At  length  a  voice  was  heard,  coming 
from  &r  below.  '  The  Lord  knows  faar  I  am.  But  I  canna  be  in 
Hell,  for  here's  watter ! ' 

It  was  touching,  Balnawiggin's  tacit  confession  what  place  it 
was  where  it  might  be  judged  he  ought  to  be. 

In  that  same  region  a  quaint  old  parson  ruled  with  a  high 
hand  (impossible  now)  in  his  parish.  Only  recently  was  he  taken, 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  had  a  kind  sympathy  with  his 
Sovereign,  grown  old  like  himself.  In  Scotland,  the  Sovereign  is 
prayed  for  in  church  in  words  chosen  at  the  discretion  of  the 
officiating  minister.  That  ancient  priest  was  wont  to  say,  every 
Sunday,  '  Lord,  have  mercy  on  the  Queen.  And  now  that  she  has 
become  an  old  woman,  make  her  a  new  man.'  I  may  venture  to 
say  that  the  individual  interested  in  that  very  sincere  petition 
thought  it  an  extremely  good  one.  It  was  better  by  fiar  than 
when  a  bewildered  youth,  who  had  wholly  forgotten  the  terms  in 
which  he  was  to  utter  the  national  prayers,  after  having  named 
the  Sovereign,  stood  a  space  in  awful  silence,  the  congregation  all 
gaping :  then  in  desperation  burst  forth,  ^  May  she  not  be  a 
wicked  woman ! '  There  was  a  quite  different  kind  of  Queen,  for 
whom  in  certain  kirks  the  prayers  were  once  omitted.  The 
Elders  waited  on  the  minister,  and  said  that  all  the  congregation 
desired  that  the  unhappy  person  in  question  might  be  prayed  for. 
And  indeed  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  one  who  could  pray  for  her 
husband  should  have  had  any  difficulty  in  praying  for  any  human 
being  whatsoever.  *  Oh  yes,'  replied  the  minister :  '  I'll  pray  for 
the  Queen,  if  you  wish  it.'  Accordingly,  on  the  next  Sunday,  the 
expectant  flock  listened  to  if  they  did  not  quite  join  in  the  re- 
markable words :  '  Lord,  have  mercy  on  the  Queen.  Pawrdon  her 
numerous  and  highly-awggravated  senns.'  Not  quite  such  was 
the  petition  waited  for. 

But  strange,  indeed,  are  the  uses  to  which  public  prayer  may 
be  turned,  in  a  country  where  it  is  absolutely  *  free.'  A  friend  of 
mine,  a  very  genial  and  kindly  country  parson  in  the  West,  was 
sitting  one  day  in  his  study  when  to  him  entered  a  stranger,  a 
man  of  homely  aspect.  '  I  cam  to  tell  ye  that  my  grandmither's 
deid.  She  gaed  oot  o'  the  pairish  thirty  year  syne,  and  she  deed 
in  Gleska,  but  we're  bringiu'  her  back  to  be  buried  here  on 
Saturday,  an'  we  want  ye  to  do  the  service.'     *  Certainly,'  said 
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my  friend;  and  made  some  sympathetic  inquiries.  Then  the 
visitor  went  on :  *  Maist  o'  her  auld  freens  will  be  deid :  but  we 
wad  like  if  ye  wad  jist  let  the  people  ken  by  yer  prayer  on 
Sabbath  that  my  grandmither's  deid,  and  that  we  brocht  her 
back  and  buried  her  in  the  auld  bit.'  Some  readers,  brought  up 
on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  may  fancy  that  the  thing  asked 
for  could  not  have  been  done.  Let  me  assure  such,  it  could  have 
been  done  quite  easily.  Yes,  and  without  shocking  any  devout 
person  of  the  age  preceding  the  Church  Service  Society.  But 
that  parson  was  of  the  recent  generation :  and,  greatly  to  his 
good  visitor's  mortification,  he  declined  to  put  the  aged  pilgrim's 
history  about  the  parish  through  words  professedly  addressed  to 
the  Hearer  of  prayer.  I  have  heard  an  entire  biography,  of  most 
complimentary  character, given  in  a  Sprayer'  at  a  funeral:  special 
mention  being  made  of  *  the  exceeding  meekness'  which  character- 
ised the  truly-good  man  whose  career  was  thus  sketched.  These 
ears  heard  that  discourse.  And  I  remember  well  how,  after  it  was 
concluded,  an  old  gentleman  who  had  grown  somewhat  deaf,  stated 
he  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  due  thanks  were  rendered  for  '  the 
exceeding  neatness '  with  which  all  the  work  had  been  done  which 
was  now  ended.  Those  were  the  days  in  which,  as  a  youth,  one 
was  wont  to  correct  stupid  blunders.  One  knows  better  now.  And 
cares  less. 

The  usual  legends  which  reach  English  folk  concerning  the 
odd  prayers  of  Scotland  are  almost  always  inventions.  Forty-nine 
of  every  fifty  prayers  are  wonderfully  good.  For  there  is  a 
floating  traditional  liturgy :  sometimes  very  beautiful.  But,  no 
doubt,  one  has  heard  odd  things.  I  have  myself  heard  a  fine  old 
man  say,  '  In  all  our  troubles,  teach  us  to  comfort  ourselves  with 
the  following  precious  promise : '  and  then  he  quoted  some  appo- 
site text  of  scripture.  'But  grant  that  we  may  ever  bear  in 
mind  the  following  serious  warning:'  which  he  proceeded  to  give. 
Even  to  myself,  it  looks  all  but  incredible  as  I  write  it.  But,  as 
a  schoolboy,  I  remember,  vividly,  in  prayer  in  church :  '  Keep  us 
ever  in  mind  that  the  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his  own 
hands.     Higgaion.     Selah.' 

On  a  bright  day  in  May  1860, 1  went  to  afternoon  service  at 
St.  James's  Church  in  Piccadilly,  and  heard  Bishop  Wilberforce 
of  Oxford  preach.  There  was  a  great  crowd.  The  sermon  was 
interesting,  but  odd.  It  was  written  out,  in  that  rotund  style 
wbicU  Sir  Walter  called  *  the  big  bow-wow  manner  : '  and  it  was 
read  in  a  fashion  becoming  that  distinguished  style.     But  every 
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now  and  then,  the  great  Bishop  turned  quite  away  from  his 
manuscript,  and  said  a  few  sentences,  quite  extempore,  which 
were  incomparably  more  incisive  and  better  remembered  than  his 
written  material.  The  two  ways  agreed  not  together:  and  one 
thought  it  had  been  better  that  the  sermon  had  either  been 
wholly  extemporised  or  wholly  read.  Better  than  anything  else, 
I  remember  the  Bishop  saying  that  the  morning  offertory  for  the 
charity  he  was  preaching  for  had  been  only  some  modest  number 
of  pounds  :  I  forget  what :  perhaps  eighteen.  ^  Eighteen  pounds 
from  this  wealthy  congregation  :  such  things  ought  not  so  to  be.' 
Quite  lately,  the  preacher  in  a  church  known  to  me  said,  *  Your 
collection  for  the  Borioboola  mission  was  132.  158.  132.  158.!' 
The  sum  was  frequently  cast  in  the  congregation's  face.  Possibly 
the  people  deserved  it :  but  they  liked  it  not.  Yet,  capriciously 
as  these  things  come,  there  comes  to  me  over  unimaginable  years 
the  rebuke  of  a  homely  Scotch  minister  to  his  well-to-do  flock. 
'Your  Collection  for  the  Flannel- Waistcoat  Mission  was  deplorable. 
It  indicated  either  an  amount  of  avarcece,  or  a  want  of  Jiberalitee, 
which  it  is  not  less  difficult  to  believe,  than  peenful  to  contem- 
plate.' Antithetic  in  all  things :  also  alliterative.  I  remember, 
*  May  their  prayers  be  frequent,  fervent :  social,  secret.' 

In  those  Scotch  Kirks  in  which  the  service  is  rendered  in  a 
way  to  be  endured  by  educated  folk,  the  Creed  is  now  said  :  the 
congregation  standing  on  their  feet  and  joining  in  it.  In  many 
cases,  after  the  closing  amen,  the  words  are  added  :  '  Lord,  in- 
crease our  faith.'  The  brief  supplication  is  very  needful,  in  these 
days.  Once,  when  I  was  staying  with  Hugh  Pearson,  Canon  of 
Windsor,  that  best  of  men  went  up  to  London  to  officiate  at  a 
Christening.  The  godfather  was  Lord  Selbome,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Btainless  record  :  extremely  unlike  certain  who  have 
sat  on  the  woolsack  and  in  what  Lord  Campbell  called  'the 
marble  chair.'  When  Pearson  came  back,  he  spoke  with  great 
feeling  of  the  resolute  tone  in  which  Lord  Selbome  made  pro- 
fession of  his  faith,  saying  '  All  this  I  stedfastly  believe.'  Yes, 
H.  P.,  himself  a  firm  believer,  added,  *  I  envied  that  great  man 
his  simple  faith ! '  But,  in  a  minute,  in  that  free  talk  which  is 
real  life,  he  had  glanced  aside  to  speak  of  a  deaf  sponsor,  who, 
being  asked  if  he  believed  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
said,  with  deep  feeling,  'I  renounce  them  all!'  I  know  not, 
however,  that  I  ever  heard  of  a  confession  of  the  heart's  assurance 
which  seemed  more  real  than  that  of  a  very  homely  man  in 
Dublin,  thirty  years  ago.     I  never  have  ventured  to  record  it  till 
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to-day.  A  poor  fellow  was  run  over  on  the  street,  and  terribly 
hurt.  Two  poor  friends  carried  him  into  an  hospital,  hard  by. 
He  was  laid  on  a  bed,  and  a  kind  and  skilfal  surgeon  examined 
him.  Then,  turning  to  those  who  had  borne  him  in,  said,  quietly, 
*  Ah,  your  poor  friend  is  dead.'  Whereupon  one  of  them  solemnly 
uncovered  his  head,  and  said,  simply,  *  God  is  good ! '  Thus  did 
he  indicate  the  humble  hope  in  which  he  parted  from  one  whose 
life  had  not  been  saintly.  But  the  other  expressed  his  child- 
like trust  in  the  All-merciful  in  words  warmer  still.  He,  too,  took 
off  his  ragged  cap ;  and  said,  firmly  as  Ijord  Selbome  himself, 
*Devil  a  Better!' 

It  was  an  odd  way  in  which  to  declare  a  conviction  which 
would  have  been  very  welcome  to  the  loved  Apostle  John.  Be 
my  soul  with  that  ragged  rough  from  the  street,  rather  than  with 
brutal  preachers  of  nearly-universal  damnation  whom  I  should 
like  to  name. 

Yet,  within  one's  personal  knowledge,  preachers  who  did  not 
quite  set  that  forth,  yet  contrived  to  irritate  their  unhappy  flocks 
in  a  sad  degree.  One  old-fashioned  divine  of  my  early  youth 
preached  every  Sunday  upon  Th^  Broken  Covenant.  At  length 
the  long-suffering  parishioners  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  a 
deputation  was  organised  to  visit  the  Manse.  The  deputation 
informed  the  minister  that  they  were  extremely  weary  of  hearing 
continually  of  The  Broken  Covenant,  and  that  there  was  a  general 
desire  to  have  at  least  one  new  sermon.  '  You  shall  have  it,'  said 
the  worthy  minister,  in  conciliatory  strain :  '  you  shall  have  a 
perfectly  new  sermon  next  Sunday.'  Accordingly,  the  church 
was  fuller  than  usual :  and  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  ran  round  when 
the  text  was  announced  in  these  words  :  ^And  the  cup  was  found 
in  Benjamin's  sack.'  'Let  me  tell  you,  my  friends,'  said  the 
preacher,  '  the  day  is  coming  when  all  your  sacks  will  be  rypit. 
And  what,  think  you,  will  be  found  in  them  ?  Yes,  what  will  be 
found  in  them  ?  Again  I  ask  you,  what  will  be  found  in  them  ? 
The  first  thing  found  in  them  will  be  The  Broken  Covenant ;  on 
which  I  will  now  proceed  to  speak  at  great  length.'  Thus  was 
hope  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  the  congregation  fell  back  into 
the  estate  of  utter  misery  in  which  they  had  listened  to  that 
dismal  orator  on  many  past  days.  Well  I  remember  how  a  kind 
old  lady,  daughter  of  a  departed  Chief  Justice,  said  to  me,  *  When 
I  was  a  girl,  there  were  seven  daughters  of  us :  and  we  were 
marched  to  that  terrible  kirk  every  Sunday,  forenoon  and  after- 
noon.    The  idea  of  ever  being  in  the  least  degree  interested  in 
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the  sermon,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  service,  never  once 
entered  our  head.  It  was  just  a  miserable  penance  we  had  to  go 
through.'  And  how  these  dismal  old  mortals  who  never  kept  up 
the  attention  of  a  single  soul  in  their  deplorable  refrigerated  sanc- 
tuaries hated  preachers  to  whom  the  congregation  eagerly  listened ! 
I  knew  some  of  them  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  heard  them 
talk  of  men  who  could  preach  with  a  frank  malice  which  would 
not  have  been  shown  had  they  been  aware  that  I  understood  their 
state  of  feeling  just  as  well  then  as  I  do  to-day.  Patronage,  in 
Scotland,  worked  vilely.  It  caused  all  the  secessions  from  the 
National  Church.  I  do  not  in  the  least  degree  wonder  that  people 
would  not  submit  to  it.  The  dull,  wooden  objects  that  I  have 
known  stuck  at  an  early  age  into  the  enjoyment  of  good  livings 
and  the  neglect  of  important  congregations !  But  the  detailed 
history  of  that  day  will  never  be  written,  forasmuch  as  no  edu- 
cated folk  would  now  take  the  trouble  of  reading  it.  So  the 
wooden  beings,  long  since  removed  from  their  spheres  of  use- 
lessness,  are  safe  from  a  late  retribution. 

Few  things  impressed  one  more,  as  a  boy,  than  the  singular 
notion  the  wooden  theologians  departed  had  of  what  was  a  joke : 
and  an  incisive  saying.  The  word  was  generally  pronounced  as 
though  spelled  in6i%svoe.  *  Did  you  hear,'  said  one  of  them  to 
myself,  being  a  youthful  parson,  '  of  the  tremendous  hit  that 
Doctor  Bahoo  gave  to  Holofemes  MacPusher?  He  said  to 
Holofemes,  Are  not  you  the  minister  of  St.  Silas  Fixings  ?  Yes. 
And  your  brother  of  St.  Ananias  ?  Yes.  And  your  father  of  St. 
Sapphira  ?  Yes.  And  your  uncle  of  Glenstaggers  ?  Yes.  And 
your  cousin  of  Benstodgie  ?  Yes.  Then  Dr.  Bahoo  proceeded. 
I  hope  you  may  have  as  many  friends  in  the  Church  above,  as  you 
have  in  the  Church  below.  It  was  veiy  cutting,  and  wonderfully 
witty.'  Then  my  informant  uttered  a  loud  guflfaw :  repeatedly 
exclaiming  Ha!  Ha!  or  words  to  that  effect.  I  listened  in 
silence :  but  sought  to  put  on  an  expression  of  due  appreciation 
of  a  humorous  sally.  For  if  I  had  uttered  my  real  feeling,  which 
was  that  here  was  a  very  kind  and  good  wish  for  Holofemes,  but 
that  I  could  not  for  my  life  see  anything  either  jocular  or  cutting 
in  the  words  used,  I  should  have  made  an  assured  enemy. 

I  have  occasionally  remarked  that  there  is  one  strong  objection 
to  keeping  a  diary.  This  does  not  mean  that  I  think  the 
balance  of  reason  is  against  that  custom,  which  is  so  marked  a 
feature  in  many  lives.  Just  the  other  way.  One's  own  life  would 
have  been  nothing :  as  Carlyle  said  to  Froude  of  a  conspicuous 
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man,  '  absolutely  nothing  : '  but  for  that  pathetic  history  of  all 
one  cares  for  which  was  begun  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  has  been 
kept  up  till  now.  But  the  drawback  is  this :  There  is  no  mirage. 
No  softening  glory  gathers  about  the  long  past :  any  more  than 
about  this  present  common  day.  You  see  the  departed  day  just 
what  it  was :  no  better.  You  read  the  lines  written  at  the  time  : 
and  the  old  life  arises.  You  find,  in  that  uncompromising  record, 
that  life  was  just  as  gritty,  as  anxious,  as  prosaic,  as  full  of  petty 
worries,  as  it  is  to-day.  Whatever  the  world  may  have  had,  you 
never  have  had  a  Crolden  Age.  No  man  with  a  good  memory,  who 
keeps  a  truthful  diary,  would  wish  to  live  over  again  any  part  of 
his  past  life  :  I  mean  any  part  extending  to  weeks.  There  may  have 
been  the  Delectable  Day.  One  thinks  of  Wordsworth's  Matthew : 
and  of  *  A  day  like  this  which  I  have  left,  Full  thirty  years  behind.' 
Such  a  day  is,  sometimes,  very  strange  and  touching. 

All  this  is  strongly  impressed,  in  this  minute,  upon  the  writer 
of  this  x>&ge*  I  have  read  quietly,  and  by  myself,  a  full  history  of 
this  day  thirty-seven  years.  And  I  must  recall  it :  hoping  that 
only  sympathetic  readers  will  go  on.  For  there  are  odd  souls  about, 
who  do  not  understand.  Once,  near  forty  years  since,  I  said  on 
the  familiar  page  of  FroAer^  that  an  essayist's  style  might  be 
regarded  as  having  attained  its  due  freedom,  when  he  was  able,  in 
writing  on  any  subject,  to  say  whatsoever  might  occur  to  him  on 
any  other  subject.  I  had  not  fancied  that  any  one,  out  of  Bedlam, 
could  have  dreamt  that  I  seriously  meant  this.  But  the  day  came, 
it  came  after  more  than  Matthew's  years,  when  I,  old  and  grey, 
was  severely  taken  to  task  for  that  youthful  outburst ;  and  had  it 
proved  to  me.  by  irresistible  argument,  that  here  was  a  method 
of  composition  not  to  be  commended.  The  red  roses  of  Irongray 
were  in  view  as  I  wrote  the  words :  and  all  above  and  around 
spread  the  marvellously-still  air  of  the  true  country,  not  even  a 
village  within  miles.  In  that  distant  age,  the  rural  policeman 
was  wont  to  call  at  intervals ;  and  one  signed  his  book,  adding  any 
remark  which  appeared  apposite.  I  noted  with  interest  that  a 
considerable  farmer,  near,  cdways  added  to  his  respectable  name, 
the  words  '  All  quiet.'  And  indeed  it  usually  was  so.  A  disturb- 
ing element  was  sometimes  introduced  by  poor  humanity.  In  the 
loveliest  and  calmest  of  summer  evenings  I  was  walking  down  a 
narrow  glen,  beautifully  wooded  :  the  red  after-glow  at  its  end. 
A  rough  youth  stood  on  the  slope  on  one  side  of  the  glen,  and 
was  calling  aloud  to  his  fair  young  sister  on  the  slope  opposite. 
She  stood,  in  that  vesper  light,  under  a  graceful  group  of  three 
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wide*  spreading  oaks.  She  was  a  pretty  girl :  possibly  sometimes 
provoking.  The  precise  words  wafted  on  the  balmy  air  of  the 
Jane  twilight  were  these :  '  Damn  you ! '  I  hear  them,  over  more 
than  forty  years.  They  struck  a  youth  as  inconsistent  with  the 
surroundings.  It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  heard,  in  Arcady,  the 
homely  anathema  conveyed  so  publicly.  He  was  quite  a  decent 
fellow  who  was  misled  into  uttering  it.  But  the  beloved  old 
Autocrat  used  to  maintain  that  deep  in  the  devoutest  soul  there  is 
hidden  the  capacity,  under  overwhelming  provocation,  of  bursting 
forth  into  the  fateful  word.  Indeed  a  divine,  of  great  eminence, 
confided  to  me  that  under  extreme  pressure,  he  had  sworn  fre- 
quently :  he  could  not  have  lived  without  that  safety-valve.  But 
no  offence  was  given.  For  he  did  it  either  '  under  Ids  breath,'  or 
else  in  Gaelic.  Another  such  man  told  me  that  when  subjected 
to  irresistible  temptation,  he  was  wont  to  cross  himself.  A  good 
many,  north  of  the  Tweed,  would  hold  that  the  worse  thing. 

That  day  which  is  once  more  vividly  present,  was  Sunday 
April  10,  1859.  It  was  a  very  strange  and  trying  day  in  the 
history  of  one  little  household.  The  Spring  had  come  early : 
and  great  geans,  wild  cherry-trees,  were  like  great  angels  in  their 
clouds  of  soft  and  fragrant  whiteness.  These  stood  in  a  field, 
close  to  the  modest  dwelling :  following  Goldsmith,  I  was  to  have 
written  modest  mansion:  but  it  rushes  upon  me  how  an 
immensely-rich  man,  recently  rich,  informed  me  at  that  distant 
epoch  that  a  manse  could  not  be  called  a  mansion.  I  had 
not  thought  of  calling  it  by  the  name :  and  I  am  sure  my 
acquaintance  had  never  heard  of  the  Btstried  Village,  Four 
aged  damsons  in  the  little  garden  were  in  glory  too.  It  was  a 
miracle  of  beauty  to  look  at,  the  peaceful  place,  on  that  day  when 
I  had  to  say  Farewell.  Not  one  of  my  predecessors  in  the  charge 
of  that  rural  parish  had  ever  left  it  for  another,  since  the  Beforma- 
tion.  One  of  them  was  wont  to  call  it  The  Land  of  Ooahen. 
The  day  before,  a  friend  came  for  me  :  ah,  had  he  come  to  abide 
in  that  region  four  years  sooner,  it  had  been  much  for  one  solitary 
soul !  We  walked  away  :  and  only  two  miles  off,  we  climbed  a 
great  bare  hill,  strange  in  that  wooded  country :  where  the 
highlands  of  Galloway  sunk  down  upon  beautiful  Nithsdale. 
The  day  was  memorable,  otherwise :  for  it  had  brought  a  pleasant 
letter  from  young  John  Parker,  Fronde's  dear  friend  and  mine, 
then  ike  very  kindest  of  all  Editors,  that  an  essay  in  Fraser  for 
that  April  had  been  read  aloud  one  evening  just  past  by  Helps  to 
a  party  of  friends  staying  at  Vernon  Hill.    It  was  more  than  cheer 
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to  a  young  and  easily-discouraged  Scottish  parson.  The  view  from 
that  White  Hill  was  magnificent :  as  we  sat  on  its  brow,  there  was  a 
sofl  west  wind  :  I  hear,  in  this  moment,  certain  things  my  friend 
(long-departed)  told  me.  One  felt  a  vague  remorse  that  never,  till 
my  last  Saturday,  had  I  climbed  a  height  so  close  to  my  door. 
It  was  the  first  and  last  time.  But  indeed  I  have  looked  upon  a 
grander  hill,  whereof  a  true  legend.  A  Scot,  one  of  a  party  made 
up  at  an  Alpine  hotel,  had  climbed  a  famous  peak :  enthusiastic 
words  were  spoken  of  the  magnificent  view  from  it.  A  delightful 
old  priest  of  the  ancient  fiuth,  much-travelled,  said  with  firmness : 
'  Yes,  this  is  the  most  wonderful  view  I  have  ever  seen,  with  a 
single  exception.  The  only  finer  view  known  to  me,  is  from  the 
top  of '  no  matter  what :  a  hill  in  Central  Scotland.  The  Scot 
spake  no  word.  Yet  he  was  smitten,  sorely.  That  hiU  belonged 
to  him :  and  he  never  had  climbed  it  in  his  life.  But  he  hurried 
away  home,  straight :  and  ascended  it. 

Sunday  morning,  this  self-same  day,  was  threateniug;  but 
the  afternoon  was  beautiful.  The  house  was  in  much  confusion : 
we  were  to  quit  it  next  morning.  Many  kind  rural  folk  came  to 
bid  two  very  little  children  goodbye :  children  never  to  return. 
The  church  was  crowded  as  never  before,  in  my  time.  It  can  hold 
220:  but  260  were  present  that  day.  As  a  big  but  vulgar 
preacher  in  a  large  town  once  said  of  his  country  brethren, 
generally  much  superior  to  himself,  I  ^  thought  it  a  large  congre- 
gation.' Everything  was  kindly :  was  patriarchal.  One  was  be- 
wildered :  thus  are  poor  human  beings  tided  over  what  is  too 
much  for  them.  The  singing  was,  as  it  invariably  was,  in- 
credibly bad.  Those  were  the  days  in  which  one  of  my  Divinity 
professors  declared,  ex  cathedra^  that  '  anything  like  scientific 
music  was  quite  unfit  for  public  worship.'  You  were  a  good 
minister,  if  you  were  well  content  that  the  music  in  your  Kirk 
should  be  bad.  You  were  regarded  with  suspicion,  if  you  really 
tried  to  have  the  music  good.  I  cannot  but  testify  that  the 
worshippers  in  that  beautifully-situated  little  sanctuary  listened 
with  the  audible  hush  which  indicates  close  attention :  this  was 
just  as  marked  there  as  ever  1  have  seen  it  in  town.  The  text 
of  that  parting  sermon  needs  not  to  be  recorded :  I  remember  it 
well.  It  was  short,  but  wide :  meant  to  gather  up  the  sum  of 
immemorial  Sundays  departed  ;  all  their  instruction.  But  there 
were  five  concluding  pages,  not  very  easy  to  deliver.  I  have  looked 
over  them  now :  with  intention  thereafter  to  cast  them  into  the 
fire :  they  had  been  preserved  too  long.    The  old  time  came  back 
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at  the  forgotten  words :  the  choking  sense,  as  then.  I  could  not 
bum  them :  that  is  leil  to  be  done  by  somebody  else.  Kindly 
Scots  are  undemonstrative.  But  I  never  forget  the  feeling  which 
¥ras  shown  by  many  on  that  day. 

A  long  walk,  that  afternoon,  where  the  blossoming  trees  were 
glorious:     the    great    Forest    Hill    looking    over:    where    the 
Covenanters  had  their  Communion  in  a  lofty  spot  whence  they  could 
watch  the  country  far  round :  in  case  the  brutal  Lag  or  the  devilish 
Dalyell  should  interrupt  their  worship  with  his  host  of  Kurds. 
The  contemptible  blockhead,  absolutely  without  heart,  who  was 
kicked-out  at  the  Revolution,  inflicted  barbarities  on  godly  folk 
who  wished  to  worship  in  their  own  way  which,  allowing  for 
change  of  time  and  place,  were  entirely  worthy  of  Tiberius  or  of 
Nero:  all  this,  absolutely  without  law.     His  doings  were  as 
illegal  as  they  were  atrocious.     Four  took  that  thoughtful  walk 
together,  of  whom  I  only  remain :  beyond  comparison  the  least 
deserving  of  that  little  party.    Then  I  told  a  little  child  of  four 
years,  for  the  last  time  in  that  little  room,  a  famous  story  which 
children  used  to  prefer  to  call  Ths  Fatted  Calf.     One  could  not 
rest :  so,  as  the  light  faded  out,  again  we  went  forth  among  the 
white  trees,  now  looking  ghostlike :  and  across  the  Cluden  into 
Dumfriesshire :  for  the  last  of  times  innumerable,  thus  together. 
He  who  can  '  tell  why  Heaven  has  made  us  as  we  are,'  might 
explain  how  it  is  that  amid  a  tide  of  pathetic  remembrances  one 
odd  memory  thrusts  itself  forward,  and  will  not  depart.     In  the 
beautiful  city  to  which  I  went,  thus  leaving  Q^oshen,  there  was 
among  the  clergy  a  most  formidable    humourist.     His  worst 
enemy  never  ventured  to  say  he  could  preach.     But,  as  the 
kindly  horse-dealer,  elate  with  good  bargains  for  which  divers 
had  suffered,  said  to  a  long-vanished  firiend  of  mine,  ^  There's  no 
a  better-likit  man  in  ony  parish  near.    Yer  own  people  jist  adore 
ye.     Wha  cares  aboot   preachin?'     A  certain  number  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  supposed  to  have  been  selected  by  the  patrons 
on  account  of  their  unpopularity,  were  supported  by  a  tax  levied 
on  a  most  unwilling  people.    The  humourist  told  me  that  the 
wife  of  one  of  his  brethren  declared  that  her  husband  did  not  get 
a  {fdr  share  of  this  plunder,  forasmuch  as  he  was  a  modest  man, 
and  could  not  push.     The  beneficiaries,  she  asserted,  met  at 
intervals  to  divide  what  had  been  wrung  out.    The  money  was 
placed  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room :  and  the  ministers 
sat  round  on  chairs.     Then  the  more  impudent  arose  and  tnade 
a  glaum  at  it :  and  when  the  modest  soul  approached  to  get  his 
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share,  everything  was  gone.  Though  I  am  a  Scot,  I  know  not 
that  I  ever  heard  that  phrase  save  when  the  humourist  related 
the  legend  :  but  no  one  can  fail  to  gather  the  meaning.  ^  It  is 
putting  the  rest  of  us  in  a  very  unfavourable  light,'  he  summed 
up ;  then  gazed  upon  me,  silently.  Gradually,  I  came  to  know 
that  the  humourist  did  not  quite  like  me.  It  was  impossible  he 
should.  For  I  did  not  like  him.  He  never  entirely  forgave  me 
for  saying  that  it  was  an  awful  blow  to  the  Kirk,  the  going  out 
of  the  great  men  who  seceded  in  the  terrible  1843  ;  but  that  it 
was  a  much  heavier  blow  to  the  Kirk,  the  coming  in  of  those  who 
were  stuck  into  their  places.  No  doubt  what  I  said  was  absolutely 
true.  But  that  did  not  make  it  pleasanter  to  the  comers-in. 
And  a  youth  fails  to  realise  how  bitter  enemies  are  made  by  the 
like  kindly  criticisms. 

I  am  aware,  here,  of  a  temptation  to  expatiate.  Many  things 
press  upon  one's  mind,  which  must  stand  over  indefinitely.  And 
indeed  certain  of  them  could  not  be  told.  So  at  this  point  I 
arise,  and  gaze  intently  upon  two  pretty  photographs,  here  in  this 
room,  which  pleasantly  represent  my  Kirk  and  manse  of  this  time 
thirty-seven  years.  No  kinder  or  worthier  country  parson  will  be 
found  than  my  good  successor  in  that  sylvan  parish  who  gave  me 
these.  There  are  the  great  trees  :  beeches  at  the  manse,  oaks  at 
the  church.  There  is  the  spot  where  Jeanie  Deans  sleeps.  There 
is  the  road  by  which  one  used  to  walk  down  to  the  church :  and 
many  times,  under  that  roof,  this  voice  was  lifted  up  in  the  hear- 
ing of  a  departed  generation.  The  sermons  of  which  that  day  heard 
the  last  numbered  377.  The  time  was  a  few  weeks  more  than 
five  years.  And  the  pleasantest  of  letters  has  come  from  what 
was  once  our  Home,  telling  how  things  look  there  to-day.  'April  in 
1859  must  have  been  even  a  more  forward  spring  than  this  one : 
for  the  geans  above  the  garden  are  not  yet  quite  out  in  blossom, 
but  they  and  the  damson  trees  promise  in  a  day  or  two  to  be 
quite  covered  with  bridal  white.'     Yes,  indeed :  'April's  here ! ' 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AN  IMPERIAL  FOOTPAD. 

I  LIKE  David,  have  been  young,  though  now  I  am  old ;  acd 
J  before  I  go  down  to  the  grave  I  have  a  mind  to  set  down 
some  of  my  recollections  of  the  curious  relations  that  subsisted 
between  myself  and  my  master  Ivan,  the  first  Eussian  Csesar,  and 
I  suppose  the  greatest  Kussian  who  has  up  to  this  time  tasted 
God's  air  and  walked  this  earth  of  His. 

My  dear  master  and  friend  has  gone  to  the  grave  before  me ; 
but  I  thank  the  Almighty  that  before  it  pleased  Him  to  take  my 
sovereign  to  Himself,  it  seemed  good  to  Him  to  reconcile  us  two, 
one  to  the  other ;  for,  alas !  we  had  been,  largely  through  my  own 
action,  as  I  freely  acknowledge  and  admit,  estranged  for  many 
year3,  and  though  I  have  many  and  many  a  time  endeavoured  to 
reinstate  myself  in  my  master's  favour,  yet  until  the  last  few 
years  of  his  eventful  life  I  never  fully  did  so.  Doubtless,  I  did 
not  deserve  his  friendship.  I  repeat  again  and  again  that  mine 
was  the  fault,  for  I  oflFended  against  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord, 
and  set  my  youthful  will  against  that  of  my  beloved  friend  and 
sovereign ;  and  for  this  sin  my  severe  but  just  master  could  never 
forgive  me  in  my  manhood,  nor,  indeed,  till  advancing  age  had 
softened  both  our  hearts,  and  drawn  together  the  spirits  which 
had  been  so  familiar  in  youth. 

My  master  has  been  called  cruel.  It  is  said  that  he  will  be 
known  to  aU  time  as  Ivan  Grosnui:  the  cruel,  the  terrible. 
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Knowing  him  as  I  knew  him  I  must  say  this :  that  if  ever  one 
human  body  contained  two  distinct  personalities ;  or  rather,  it 
ever  the  good  and  the  evil  which  co-exist  in  the  person  of  every 
human  being  on  this  earth,  were  so  divided  in  the  individuality 
of  one  man  that  they  gave  to  that  man  the  appearance  of  being 
now  wise  and  good  as  a  god,  and  now  cruel  and  wanton  as  a 
devil,  the  Tsar  Ivan  Vassilievitch  was  he.  My  master  was  distinctly 
two  men  in  one.  Who  shall  blame  him ;  who  shall  judge  him  ? 
Consider  his  boyhood,  of  which  I  shall  presently  give  a  picture — for 
was  not  I  one  of  his  chosen  companions  and  playmates  ? — father- 
less from  the  age  of  three ;  motherless  from  the  age  of  eight 
years;  the  deliberately  neglected  victim  of  those  base  men — 
Shuisky  and  Belsky  and  their  following,  the  self-appointed 
Begents  of  the  Empire :  left  by  them,  of  their  fiendish  and  in- 
terested cunning,  to  indulge  his  unbridled  tempers  and  passions 
to  the  top  of  his  bent,  without  warning  or  remonstrance,  without 
advice  or  saving  counsel,  or  even  the  bare  classification  of  matters 
into  the  Bight  and  the  Wrong :  what  chance,  I  say,  had  this  lad 
of  growing  up  into  a  merciful  and  wise  and  clement  prince,  such 
as  nature  perhaps  intended  him  to  be  ?  I  say  that  my  dear 
master  did  not  enjoy  such  opportunity,  in  his  boyhood,  of  learn- 
ing to  distinguish  vice  from  virtue,  as  is  enjoyed  at  his  ignorant 
mother's  knee  by  the  lowest  serf-boy  in  the  land.  Shuisky  was 
to  blame,  and  Shuisky  only.  But  before  I  enter  upon  a  descrip- 
tion of  my  youthful  days  and  of  my  relations  with  my  beloved 
young  Tsar,  let  me  say  a  word  about  myself,  and  explain  who  I 
am  and  why  I  am  writing  this  record. 

Well,  I  am  Alexander  Stroganof,  a  count  and  boyarin  of  the 
holy  Bussian  Empire.  My  English  friends,  in  after  years,  used 
to  call  me  ^  strong  enough,'  which  words  in  the  English  language 
approach  somewhat  in  sound  to  that  of  my  name  '  Stroganof,'  and 
signify,  in  their  tongue,  '  possessing  sufficient  strength,'  which, 
the  English  were  wont  to  declare  laughingly,  was  an  appropriate 
title  for  me — and  in  truth  I  think  it  was,  for  I  am,  or  was,  strantr 
enough  to  be  too  strong  for  most  of  my  fellow-creatures  with 
whom  I  have  come  at  various  times  in  contact. 

As  for  my  reason  for  setting  down  this  record,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  I  can  write  without  efibrt,  being  an  educated  man  and 
travelled ;  and  that  I  am  old  and  somewhat  worn  and  depressed ; 
and  that  it  comforts  me  to  occupy  myself  with  my  pen ;  and, 
furthermore,  that  I  have  much  to  tell,  and  wish  to  tell  it  before  I 
go  down  to  the  giave. 
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My  home  is  at  Perm,  beneath  the  Urals,  near  the  great  Kama 
river,  and  it  was  with  my  uncle,  Simeon  Stroganof,  the  renowned 
merchant,  that  I  first  came,  as  a  boy,  to  Moscow :  I  to  see  the 
world,  my  older  kinsman  to  see  the  guardians  of  the  Tsar  as  to 
the  widening  of  our  territory  on  the  Kama,  and  other  matters  of 
business. 

My  kinsman  left  me  very  much  to  myself  in  the  great 
capital  city,  and  I — knowing  no  one,  and  ignorant  of  and  won- 
dering at  everything  I  saw — was  allowed  to  wander  about  the 
streets  at  will;  being  at  this  time  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  remarkably  strong  and  tall  for  a  boy  of  so  few  summers. 

My  first  meeting  with  my  master  the  Tsar  was  in  this  wise. 
I  was  standing  close  to  the  bank  of  the  small  river,  the  Moskva, 
reflecting  how  mean  and  small,  in  comparison  with  our  own 
beautiful  Kama,  was  this  streamlet  which  runs  through  the  streets 
of  the  capital  city,  when  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  loud  yell 
from  behind  the  wall  of  an  adjacent  house,  and  at  the  same  instant 
received  a  very  violent  blow  on  the  back,  from  a  stick  or  stone, 
which  precipitated  me  into  mid-stream. 

Being  a  good  swimmer  I  thought  nothing  of  the  incident  as  a 
disaster ;  as  an  insult,  however,  my  pride  revolted  immediately 
against  it,  and  as  I  swam  back  to  shore  I  looked  out  eagerly  for 
someone  upon  whom  to  vent  my  wrath  and  desire  for  vengeance. 
I  did  not  long  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  my  assailants, 
for  at  that  moment  a  band  of  boys  of  all  ages,  from  twelve  to 
about  seventeen,  came  shouting  and  waving  sticks  from  behind 
the  wall,  headed  by  one  of  about  my  own  age,  or  perhaps  a  trifle 
older:  a  striking-looking  lad,  slim  and  elegant  in  figure,  and 
with  the  eyes  and  nose  of  a  bird  of  prey.  He  wore  the  Eussian 
shirt  and  trowsers,  without  kaftan;  but  his  shirt  was  richly 
worked  in  blue  and  red,  and  the  belt  about  his  waist  was  of  silver, 
chased  and  filigreed,  and  his  cap  was  adorned  with  valuable  jewels. 
This  lad  held  up  his  hand,  and  the  rest  were  silent  in  an  instant, 
all  but  one  who  had  not  noticed  the  sign,  and  continued  to  shout 
and  boo  at  me  as  I  swam  about  looking  for  a  place  to  land. 

'  Be  silent,  Petka,  you  dog ! '  shrieked  the  young  leader  of  this 
rowdy  band.  'Here,  Gregory,  Timothy,  in  with  him.  No  dis- 
obedience here ! ' 

'  Oh,  don't  throw  me  in,'  howled  Petka,  blubbering ;  *  I  can't 
swim  a  stroke — I  shall  be  drowned ! ' 

*  Did  you  swear  obedience  with  the  rest  ? '  said  the  bejewelled 
lad. 
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*  Yes/  blubbered  the  other,  *  but ' 

'  In  with  him,  then,'  shouted  the  leader,  stamping ;  and  in- 
stantly two  or  three  of  the  others  caught  poor  Petka  by  shoulders 
and  heels,  and  swimg  him  far  out  into  the  stream. 

I  postponed  my  landing  to  see  what  would  come  of  his  state- 
ment that  he  could  not  swim,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  Petka  that 
I  did  so ;  for  after  splashing  and  floundering  for  a  minute  or  two, 
struggling  and  blubbering,  while  of  those  on  shore  some  laughed 
and  some  looked  grave,  down  he  went. 

Down  went  I  also,  after  him,  and  fished  him  up,  and  togeth^ 
we  struggled  to  the  shore.  Here  the  young  captain  interfered 
again. 

'  That's  enough  for  Petka,'  he  cried.  '  He  won't  disobey  his 
general  again — let  him  up ;  but  take  that  new  fellow  and  pitch 
him  back  for  interfering  where  he  was  not  asked ! ' 

Two  of  the  boys,  those  whom  he  had  addressed  as  Timof^y, 
or  Timothy,  and  Grregory,  came  down  to  the  bank  at  this,  and 
each  laid  hold  of  a  shoulder  of  mine  to  pull  me  out.  But  I  caught 
each  by  a  leg,  and,  having  a  good  foothold,  easily  pulled  them  down 
into  the  water,  where  I  put  both  their  heads  under,  and  then  left 
them  to  scramble  out  as  best  they  could,  while  I  set  them  an 
example  by  getting  ashore  as  quickly  as  I  might  before  others 
should  be  told  off  to  prevent  me. 

The  boy  whom  I  have  described  as  the  leader  of  this  precious 
crew,  as  well  as  many  of  his  companions,  was  at  this  time  in  fits 
of  laughter  over  Timothy  and  Gregory's  discomfiture ;  but  I  put 
a  sudden  end  to  his  mirth  by  bounding  straight  up  to  him  as  he 
stood  and  pointed  and  laughed,  and  seizing  him  in  my  arms — 

*  Now,'  I  said,  *  my  friend,  it  is  your  turn  to  swim  and  ours  to 
laugh!' 

The  boy  stamped  his  foot  at  me  and  would  have  spoken,  but 
his  surprise  or  his  passion  was  too  great.  Foam  came  from  between 
his  lips,  but  no  articulate  words.  I  cared  nothing  for  the  stamp- 
ing of  his  foot,  nor  yet  for  the  foaming  of  his  mouth.  The  rest 
shouted  at  me,  but  I  did  not  listen.  I  took  the  boy  up  by  the 
breast  of  his  shirt  in  one  hand,  holding  his  kicking  legs  together 
a'-  the  knees  with  the  other,  and  swung  him  once,  twice,  thrice — 
he  found  his  voice  at  the  second  swing — *  Let  me  go,'  he  shrieked, 

*  I  am  Ivan ! ' 

*  I  don't  care  who  you  are,'  I  said,  *  you  impudent  young  bully. 
You'll  be  a  wet  Ivan  directly ! ' 

'  But  I  can't  swim,'  he  blubbered,  as  he  flew  through  the  air, 
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and  the  next  instant  he  plunged  with  a  grand  splash  into  the 
Moskva,  half-way  across^  and  struggled  and  floundered  for  all  the 
world  as  Petka  had. 

Of  course  I  ¥ras  not  going  to  allow  him  to  drown  ;  but  he  was 
quite  half-drowned  by  the  time  I  went  to  his  assistance;  and 
when  I  placed  him  on  the  bank,  he  lay  there  panting  and  spitting 
water  from  his  mouth  for  some  minutes  before  he  coiild  find 
breath  to  speak.  When  he  was  able  to  raise  his  head  and  look 
around,  he  glared  at  me  with  a  very  wicked  look ;  his  eyes — as 
sharp  as  a  hawk's — seemed  to  glow  like  two  little  live  coals.  He 
foamed  and  fumed  and  gnashed  his  teeth  at  me,  and  again  at  his 
companions,  before  he  spdce;  they  all  appeared  frightened  or 
abashed,  and  said  nothing.  As  for  me,  I  could  not  forbear  to 
laugh,  for  in  truth  it  appeared  to  me  a  foolish  and  ridiculous 
thing  that  this  boy,  far  smaller  than  many  of  his  comrades,  should 
have  so  successfully  dominated  the  rest  that  they  were  appalled 
because  of  his  absurd  anger.     At  last  he  spoke. 

'  I  told  you  I  was  Ivan,'  he  said. 

•  And  I  told  you  you  would  be  a  wet  Ivan  before  long,'  I 
rejoined ;  '  if  you  feel  a  desire  to  have  a  little  more  of  the  Moskva 
inside  you,  you  will  continue  to  make  faces  at  me,  for  that  is  the 
straight  way  into  the  river.* 

At  this  the  boy  conmienced  to  writhe  and  shriek  with  passion. 

*  Gregory,  Timothy,  Step^n,  kill  him ;  tell  him  who  I  am  and  kill 
him  instantly,  do  you  hear  me?  '  he  blustered,  jumpiog  to  his  feet 
and  stamping  about  in  rage.  '  Tie  stones  to  his  feet  and  pitch 
him  into  the  water — knock  him  on  the  head  with  your  sticks.' 
Then  I  thought  I  had  to  deal  with  a  godsman,  as  we  call  the 
unfortunate  demented,  and  pitied  him. 

^  Is  he  a  godsman  ? '  I  asked  of  the  crowd  of  lads  around. 

'  He  is  the  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  you  fool,'  said  one  of  them ; 

*  and  you  will  pay  for  what  you  have  done  to-day.' 

'  This  the  Grand  Duke  of  Bussia  ? '  I  said,  laughing ;  '  are 
you  ali  mad  ?  He  is  a  boyar  by  his  dress,  certainly,  but  not  by 
his  manners ;  as  for  all  of  you,  you ' 

'  I  am  Ivan,  I  say,'  cried  the  leader,  recommencing  his  shrieks 
and  stamping ;  '  Timothy,  seize  him  you,  or  Vainka  if  he  and 
Gregory  are  afraid — seize  him  and  tie  weights  to  him  and 
drown  him — ^and  may  the  devil  have  him — I  hate  him — kill 
him!' 

But  no  one  moved,  though  several  glowered  at  me ;  they  did 
not  like  the  look  of  me  and  my  stick — one  I  had  taken  up  from 
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the  ground,  where  somebody,  Ivan  himself,  I  think,  had  laid  it. 
The  stick  was  furnished  with  an  iron  spike  at  the  end,  and  was  a 
formidable  weapon. 

*  By  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Methodius  you  shall  all  suflFer  for  this — 
every  one  of  you !  *  cried  Ivan,  looking  around  with  an  expression 
that  a  demon  xnight  have  envied.  'Will  not  one  of  you 
obey?' 

'  Let  him  put  down  the  stick,  and  I  will  try  him/  said  a  big 
boy — Vainka  by  name.  I  threw  down  the  weapon,  and  we  wrestled. 
When  we  were  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river  I  tripped  Vainka,  and 
he  splashed  head  first  into  the  water. 

To  my  surprise  I  found  that  Ivan  had  recovered  from  his  fit 
of  passion,  and  was  laughing  at  Vainka's  discomfiture.  I  looked 
at  him  fixedly.  C!ould  this  really  be  young  Ivan  Vasilitch,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy — my  sovereign — or  was  the  whole  thing 
a  play,  acted  by  a  rowdy  party  of  boys  for  their  own  diversion  ? 
His  countenance,  now  that  the  passion  had  disappeared  from  it, 
was  refined  and  noble ;  his  eyes  were  hawk-like  still,  but  the  evil 
glow  had  departed  from  them ;  his  body  had  a  natural  aristocratic 
pose ;  I  gazed  at  him  and  felt  unaccountably  attracted.  Crrand 
Duke,  or  mere  boyar,  this  lad  was  a  remarkable  personality.  I  had 
reached  this  point  in  my  reflections  when  he  turned  his  head  and 
caught  me  looking  at  him.  He  stamped  his  foot  and  frowned  ; 
but  whether  it  was  that  he  discerned  more  respect  and  admiration 
in  my  expression,  or  whether  my  victory  over  Vainka  had  pleased 
him,  his  eyes  did  not  glow  with  passion  as  before.  We  stared  in 
one  another's  faces  for  a  moment.  During  that  moment  I  came 
to  the  conclusion— I  Ecarcely  knew  why,  though  I  now  understand 
that  the  majesty  in  that  face  was  quite  unmistakable  when  not 
concealed  by  the  contortions  of  passion — that  this  must  certainly 
be  the  youthful  Head  of  the  realm :  the  young  Grand  Duke  Ivan, 
and  that  I  had  gone  within  sight  of  drowning  the  Lord's  Anointed. 
At  this  thought  (for  we  Stroganofs,  though  independent,  are  the 
most  loyal  of  the  subjects  of  the  Tsar)  I  was  conscious  of  a  great 
horror,  and  hid  my  face  in  my  hands  and  dropped  on  my  knees. 
*  What  have  I  done — what  have  I  done  ?  *  I  murmured.  *  If  you 
are  indeed  Ivan  Vasilitch,  the  Grand  Duke,  what  have  I  done  in 
throwing  you  into  the  river  ? ' 

'You  have  certainly  committed  a  great  sin,'  said  Ivan,  *but 
since  you  pulled  me  out  again  you  have  partially  atoned  for  it  • 
you  shall  fully  atone  by  instantly  joining  my  band  and  obeying 
my  orders.     Is  it  agreed  ? ' 
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*  So  long  as  yoiir  way  is  God's  way,  I  agree/  I  said. 

The  boy  looked  grave  for  a  moment,  then  he  smiled.  '  That 
is  a  good  answer/  he  said ;  *  you  please  me.  Now  take  Timothy 
and  Gregory  and  throw  them  into  the  water,  and  afterwards 
every  one  of  the  others  excepting  Vainka  Koltso,  who  alone  obeyed 
orders,  though  it  were  to  his  own  disadvantage.  Now,  sir — take 
Grregory  first — resist,  Gregory — don't  be  a  sheep.' 

My  orders  astonished  me  mightily. 

'  But  what  about  those  who  cannot  swim  ? '  I  said,  hesi- 
tating. 

*  Oh,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  save  them  if  you  think  them 
worth  it ! '  said  Ivan ;  '  I  don't ! ' 

Then  there  arose  such  a  wailing  and  blubbering  as  I  never 
thought  to  hear  on  this  earth ;  yet  not  one  of  those  boys  dared 
run  away  and  thus  avoid  the  punishment  in  store  for  him.  There 
were  thirteen  in  all,  counting  the  prince  and  Vainka  Koltso,  and 
eleven  of  these  had  to  be  ducked.  Some  of  them  resisted  violently, 
and  four  times  I  was  myself  tripped  and  ducked  by  my  assailants. 
But  in  the  end  each  of  the  eleven  had  his  ducking,  and  the 
sentence  was  duly  executed ;  but  since  I  had  been  obliged  to 
wrestle  many  times,  and  had  been  worsted  at  least  four  times 
(though  in  the  end  I  overthrew  each  of  my  conquerors),  and  was 
besides  obliged  to  plunge  in  to  save  half  a  dozen  of  my  victims,  I 
was  fiedrly  exhausted  when  the  business  was  done  and  my  duty 
performed,  and  had  scarcely  strength  to  crawl  out  after  my  last 
immersion,  or  breath  to  thank  my  new  friend  and  master  when  he 
called  encouragingly  to  me  as  I  scrambled  ashore,  and  said  I  had 
done  well,  and  he  should  like  me. 

*  Now  you  can  all  go  to  your  homes,  poor  creatures  that  you 
are ! '  he  added,  frowning  around  at  the  rest ;  *  why  are  you  not  all 
like  him  ?  I  should  make  something  of  my  Russia  by-and-by, 
if  you  were !  The  company  is  dissolved  till  to-morrow — ^march  ! 
Stay  here  with  me,  you ! '  he  added,  laying  his  hand  upon  my  arm. 

The  dripping  band  of  boys  dispersed  with  shouts  and  rejoicings, 
leaving  me  alone  with  my  new  friend.  A  moment  after  there  was 
not  one  in  sight,  and  only  the  distant  sound  of  their  happiness 
could  be  heard.  It  was  like  the  breaking  up  of  a  school.  This 
lad  was  evidently  a  hard  taskmaster,  and  his  playmates  took  more 
pleasure  in  the  dispersion  of  the  band  than  in  the  assembling  of 
the  same. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

CAMPAIGNING. 

'  I  BELIEVE  I  shall  like  yon ;  I  think  we  may  be  friends,'  said  my 
companion  when  the  rest  had  gone ;  '  yon  are  strong  and  bold, 
and  may  be  of  great  use  to  me  in  my  campaigning.  Bat  who 
are  you ;  what  is  your  name  ? ' 

I  wondered  at  the  prince's  manner  of  expressing  himself. 
What  did  he  mean  by  campaigning  !  However,  I  told  him  my 
name. 

*  Oh  ! '  he  said,  '  then  you  have  come  up  from  Perm  with  the 
man  who  has  been  bargaining  with  Shuisky  these  days  ? '  I 
concurred.  '  Then  you  may  tell  your  relative,'  he  continued,  '  to 
be  careful  in  his  dealings  with  that  thief  and  liar,  for  he  will 
swindle  him  and  deceive  him  as  he  has  swindled  every  other  boyar 
in  the  Empire  who  has  dealings  with  him.  I  heard  him  telling 
someone,  BeLky  or  one  of  the  Grlinskys  I  think,  that  he  found 
these  Stroganofs  were  as  rich  as  Croesus,  and  he  was  going  to  milk 
them  like  so  many  cows.' 

I  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  this,  for  the  regent  had  been 
all  that  was  courteous  and  kind  towards  my  uncle.  But  I  after- 
wards learned  that  this  Shuisky  was  of  all  men  the  most  crafty 
and  deceitful. 

But  I  only  said  that  I  would  warn  my  relative  as  the  prince 
suggested ;  and  then  I  asked  my  companion  why  he  had  had  me 
attacked  and  pitched  into  the  water.  What  had  I  done  to 
deserve  this  treatment  at  his  hands  ? 

'  Done ! '  he  said,  astonished.  '  Why,  nothing,  of  course. 
What  an  odd  question !  I  had  never  seen  you  before,  so  that 
you  could  have  done  nothing  to  offend  me ! ' 

*  Then  why  attack  an  innocent  lad  ? '  I  repeated.  *  How  could 
you  tell  that  I  should  not  have  been  drowned  ?  I  might  not  have 
been  able  to  swim  ! ' 

*  Oh  well,'  said  Ivan,  laughing,  '  you  would  not  have  been  the 
first.  The  other  day  we  did  drown  a  boy ;  he  was  not  of  the 
boyar  class,  like  yourself,  and  nothing  was  said ;  he  went  down 
without  a  struggle,  and  never  came  up  again.  If  his  folks  had 
comedown  to  the  river  and  made  any  fuss  about  it  we  should  have 
beaten  them.  They  are  all  very  harmless,  as  soon  as  they  are  told 
who  I  am.' 
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I  gazed  at  the  Grrand  Duke  in  horror*  '  And  why  do  yon  do 
this  kind  of  thing  ? '  I  asked  him. 

*  What  else  is  there  to  do?'  he  said,  quite  surprised.  *The 
Grand  Duke  may  surely  amuse  himself  as  he  pleases,  without 
consulting  his  subjects.  However,  we  do  not  often  take  life — 
human  life,  I  mean;  we  drown  all  the  stray  dogs  and  other 
animals  we  can  catch — drown  them,  or  get  our  fun  out  of  them 
some  other  way.  My  cami)aigners  and  I  have  better  fun  with 
our  captives  than  drowning  them,  as  a  rule.  You  shall  come  and 
see  for  yourself  now  that  you  are  enrolled.' 

^  But  I  am  only  conditionally  enrolled/  I  said.  '  I  under- 
took to  be  of  your  party  so  long  only  as  your  ways  are  God's 
ways.' 

*  But  the  Grand  Duke  is  God  in  Russia,'  said  Ivan.  *  Shuisky 
says  so ;  nothing  that  I  do  can  possibly  be  wrong,  he  says.' 

'And  what  is  his  opinion  of  your  drowning  your  subjects, 
and  doing  I  know  not  what  besides  with  them  ? '  I  asked,  feeling 
that  I  was  in  a  sort  of  dream. 

*  Oh,  we  only  frighten  them  and  beat  them,  if  they  resist,  and 
take  their  money,'  said  the  prince ;  *  I  always  tell  Shuisky  of  our 
ad¥entures,  because  it  puts  him  in  good  humour ;  he  laughs  and 
says  that  I  am  the  kind  of  king  that  Bussia  wants,  one  who  is 
not  afraid  of  his  people  or  of  anything  else.  Ask  him,  if  you 
like,  what  he  thinks  of  me.  Sometimes  I  fancy  he  is  anxious 
that  I  should  come  to  harm  during  our  marauding  expeditions, 
for  though  he  professes  to  be  my  most  faithful  regent  and  friend, 
yet  if  I  were  to  die  I  know  not  who  would  step  into  my  place 
if  it  were  not  Shuisky.  Therefore  tell  him,  as  an  entertaining 
anecdote,  of  how  you  threw  me  into  the  stream  and  were  obliged 
to  fish  me  out  again ;  you  will  see  by  his  face  whether  the 
story  really  alarms  him  on  my  account,  or  whether  he  is  only 
sorry  that  your  pitching  me  in  was  followed  by  your  fishing  me 
out.' 

I  mentally  resolved  that  I  would  do  exactly  as  this  cunning 
youth  suggested. 

*  But  why,'  I  said,  *  must  you  rob  and  beat  your  people  ?  Is 
there  no  better  way  of  amusing  yourself  than  this  ? ' 

*As  for  their  money,'  he  replied,  'I  need  it.  I  depend 
upon  it  for  everything  I  buy.  Shuisky  gives  me  none,  I 
should  not  even  have  food  enough,  but  for  what  I  purchase  for 
myself.' 

All  this  was  perfectlfr  true,  as  I  discovered  afterwards.    The 
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miscreant  Shuisky  not  oaIj  made  light  of  the  prince's  misconduct, 
but  actually  deprived  him  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  order  to 
compel  him  to  act  the  common  highwayman  and  street  robber,  in 
company  with  his  rascally  young  confederates,  those  whom  I  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  ducking ;  praising  and  treating  as — at  the 
worst — amiable  youthful  eccentricity,  conduct  which  an  honest 
guardian  would  instantly  have  execrated  and  forbidden.  But 
instead  of  allowing  my  poor  young  master  to  see  such  conduct  as 
his  own  in  its  proper  light :  as  disgraceful  and  unworthy  in  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects,  and  contemptible  and  abominable  in  the 
highest  degree  when  indulged  in  by  one  occupying  his  position, 
this  villainous  regent  or  minister  for  his  own  ends  obscured  the 
truth,  and  allowed  the  prince  to  go  from  wickedness  to  wicked- 
ness, until  at  length,  as  I  hinted  before,  he  actually  was  unable  to 
distinguish  right  from  wrong,  and  was  convinced  that  in  the 
successful  execution  of  his  miserable  robberies  and  street  bullyings 
he  was  evincing  the  highest  and  princeliest  qualities,  and  showing, 
for  all  men  to  see,  how  wise  and  brave  a  ruler  he  should  be  when 
old  enough  to  take  upon  himself  the  reins  of  government. 

Out  of  curiosity,  and  without  binding  myself  to  take  part  in 
any  enterprise  of  which  I  disapproved,  I  joined  the  band  of  the 
Grand  Duke's  confederates  on  the  following  day,  and  saw  with 
my  own  eyes  what  manner  of  entertainment  was  this  which  the 
young  prince,  my  master.  Lad  invented  and  organised  for  his  own 
recreation,  and  which  Shuisky,  his  responsible  guardian,  approved 
as  a  fitting  occupation  for  the  titular  head  of  this  great  Empire  of 
Muscovy. 

We  stationed  ourselves,  I  remember,  behind  a  paling  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  spot  at  which  I  had  myself 
been  surprised  and  attacked  on  the  previous  day ;  and  there  we 
lay  in  ambush  awaiting  whatever  prey  fortune  should  send  into 
our  net. 

Presently  a  peasant  came  driving  along  the  dusty  road  in  his 
cart.  With  him  were  two  women  wearing  red  handkerchiefs  over 
their  heads  and  singing  merrily,  as  our  Russian  peasant  women 
do.  As  they  passed  us,  the  horse  was  st&rtled  and  seized,  and  the 
serf  pulled  out  of  the  cart.  The  women  stopped  their  singing  to 
cry  aloud  in  their  terror ;  the  man  blubbered  for  mercy.  His 
pockets  were  searched  and  those  of  the  women  also ;  the  cart 
was  full  of  butter-tubs,  and  the  three  vowed  and  protested  that 
they  were  without  money. .  A  few  coppers  were  found,  and  these 
were  t/iken,  after  which  the  peasant  was  well  beaten  and  released. 
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I  had  thought  the  women  would  be  spared,  but  this  was  not  the 
case,  and  they  were  beaten  also. 

I  protested  against  this  useless  cruelty,  but. Ivan  laughed  and 
said  his  '  men '  must  be  amused.  He  added  that  if  I  objected  to 
the  action  of  those  who  had  beaten  the  women  I  might  settle 
with  them  for  myself,  and  this  I  was  glad  to  do,  for  it  relieved 
my  feelings ;  and  with  t]^e  same  birch  sticks  that  had  belaboured 
the  peasant  women  I  soon  gave  the  two  offenders  as  much  as 
I  thought  the  occasion  demanded,  they  making  little  or  no 
resistance  but  much  noise,  and  the  young  Grand  Duke  applauding 
and  laughing,  mightily  pleased  and  amused. 

After  this  there  were  richer  persons  robbed,  and  one  way  and 
another  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  acquired  by  these  foul 
means.  As  a  rule,  if  any  victim  showed  much  resistance  he*  was 
safe ;  for  the  band,  being  mere  youths  and  boys,  possessed  little 
real  fighting  capacity,  and  relied  more  upon  terrifying  their 
victims  than  upon  reducing  them  by  force.  I  was  glad  whenever 
one  escaped  us  by  standing  up  to  his  assailants,  and  on  one 
occasion — greatly  to  his  surprise  and  to  the  disgust  of  our  own 
party — I  took  the  side  of  a  gallantly  resisting  young  boyar,  who 
was  set  upon  unawares  by  the  entire  force,  but  placed  his  back  to 
the  wall  and  defied  them. 

*  I  know  you  and  your  ways,  you  cowards,'  he  said ;  *  that  boy 
there  with  the  silver  belt  is  Ivan,  the  Grand  Duke ;  he  must  be 
mad  to  allow  the  scum  of  the  city  to  attack  in  his  name  the 
respectable  citizens,  and  even  his  own  boyars  like  myself;  come 
on,  I  defy  you,  prince  and  all ! ' 

I  saw  the  prince  at  this  suddenly  change.  His  countenance 
grew  livid  and  devilish,  just  as  it  had  been  yesterday,  and  his 
eyes  reddened  with  glowing  fire.  He  let  fly  his  iron-tipped  stick 
at  the  defiant  boyar's  head,  but  the  young  man  deftly  avoided  it, 
and  bowed  gravely  to  the  prince. 

*  Done  like  a  Tsar,'  he  said,  *  a  truly  princely  action.  Now 
then,  you  others,  scum  of  Moscow,  attack  ! ' 

*  Not  I,  for  one  ! '  I  said,  laughing ;  *  I  do  not  belong — I  am 
on  your  side  in  this  matter,  Adashef ! ' 

*  You  know  me  ? '  he  said,  astonished.  '  What,  Sasha  Stro- 
ganof — ^in  this  company — oh,  Sasha ! '  he  added,  seeing  and 
recognising  me. 

'  It  is  an  accident,'  I  said,  taking  my  stand  at  his  side ;  '  this 
will  prove  it,  and  I  flourished  my  stick  and  joined  him  in  putting 
to  flight  the  whole  of  Ivan's  craven  band  of  boy-robbers,  which 
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we  effected  in  about  half  a  minute.  Adashef  was  a  grown  man 
of  about  nineteen,  and  though  not  much  taller  or  stronger  than 
I,  was  active  and  a  pretty  fighter. 

The  Grand  Duke  watchM  his  men  retreat  pell<meU  in  every 
direction. 

'  I  sicken  of  them/  he  said  aloud,  *  more  every  day.' 

*  Have  no  more  to  do  with  them,  Ivan  Vasilitch,  for  Crod's 
sake,'  said  Adashef;  'take  the  counsel  of  those  who  wish  you 
well!' 

^  Amen ! '  I  said,  heartily. 

Ivan's  passion  had  faded  as  quickly  as  it  had  come.  He 
betrayed  no  shame  for  his  late  conduct,  neither  was  he  now  angry 
with  Adashef.     He  knew  not  right  from  wrong. 

^  Upon  my  word,  I  have  a  mind  to  dismiss  them,  every  one, 
and  take  yourself  and  Stroganof  as  my  men  in  their  place ! '  con- 
tinued Ihe  boy  reflectively. 

*  Not  to  do  your  dirty  work  in  the  slums  of  this  town  ! '  said 
Adashef,  and  I  concurred,  though  speaking  more  deferentially 
than  he. 

*  Oh  weU,*  said  Ivan,  '  if  you  can  suggest  any  other  way  of 
passing  the  time  I  shall  not  object ;  I  am  dull  enough ;  I  am  sick 
of  street  fights,  and  even  pitching  cats  and  dogs  from  the  top  of 
the  Kremlin  tower  does  not  delight  me  as  it  used ! ' 

On  the  way  home  Adashef  spoke  very  much  and  very  wisely 
as  to  the  foolishness  and  wickedness  of  Ivan's  behaviour ;  and  the 
Grrand  Duke — ^being  now  in  his  best  mood — ^took  all  that  was  said 
in  good  part :  and  this  was  the  first  move  in  the  direction  of 
better  things. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  YOUNG  EAGLE  RUFFLES  HIS  FEATHERS. 

My  stay  in  the  capital  city  was  somewhat  protracted,  but  we  were 
back  again  at  Perm,  my  uncle  Sime6n  Stroganof,  and  I,  long 
before  the  terrible  results  of  Adashef 's  and  my  own  remonstrances 
with  the  young  Grand  Duke  set  all  Uussia  trembling  and  yet 
admiring,  and  fearing  and  yet  hoping  for  the  future.  My  uncle 
had  obtained  the  concessions  he  required  from  Shuisky  the 
regent;  that  is,  Shuisky   had  made  him  certain  promises,  but 
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whether  thoee  promises  would  have  been  kept,  but  for  the  event 
which  I  am  now  about  to  describe,  is  very  doubtful  indeed. 

Let  me  first  mention  one  little  matter.  I  had  informed  this 
Shuisky,  in  the  assumed  humility  of  one  who  confesses  a  great 
fault,  that  I  had,  at  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  prince,  and 
before  I  folly  knew  who  he  was,  caught  up  Ivan  and  pitched  him 
into  the  stream. 

As  I  told  the  tale  Shuisky  flushed  red  and  started  up ;  he 
glanced  at  Belsky,  who  was  present. 

*  What ! '  he  cried.  *  You  pitched  the  prince  into  the  river 
and  pulled  him  out  again !  fool,  idiot !  why  could  you  not 
have ' 

'  Audrey  Ivanitch ! '  said  Belsky,  wamingly.  It  was  all  I 
could  do  to  avoid  laughing,  the  comedy  was  so  plain.  Shuisky 
glanced  again  at  his  companion,  and  sat  down  suddenly. 

'  Is  the  boy  not  a  fool  and  an  idiot  ? '  he  continued  angrily ; 
^  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord  ?  Why 
could  you  not  have  left  him  in  peace,  I  say  ?  for  this  you  shall 
suffer  the  severest  punishment.' 

But  my  young  master  would  not  hear  of  my  suffering  any 
kind  of  punishment  for  the  ducking  I  g&ve  him,  though  Shuisl^ 
exhibited  great  zeal  in  the  matter,  with  the  object  of  effacing 
from  my  mind  any  possible  misconceptions  founded  upon  his 
unguarded  exclamations  upon  first  hearing  of  the  incident. 

Nevertheless,  I  did  not  &il  to  inform  the  prince  as  to  this,  and 
the  tale  did  not  in  any  degree  surprise  him. 

'I  have  long  been  assured/  he  said,  Hhat  Shuisky  is  my 
enemy,  and  desires  my  destruction  rather  than  my  welfare.' 

'  And  yet  you  take  delight  in  his  applause  and  approbation, 
said  Adashef,  who  was  present,  '  and  do  not  understand  that  he 
encourages  your  misbehaviour  and  your  excesses  with  these  foot- 
pads, your  confederates,  in  order  that  you  may  render  yourself 
unpopular  with  your  people  and  nobles,  and  that  they  may  one 
day,  in  the  overflowing  of  their  wrath,  turn  again  and  rend  you. 
Be  warned  once  again,  Ivan  Vasilitch,  and  turn  from  your  evil 
ways.     There  is  danger  in  the  air ! ' 

^I  think,^  said  Ivan,  Hhat  I  am  Grand  Duke,  and  not 
Shuisky.' 

^That  is  true,'  said  Adashef;  ^you  are  Grand  Duke  of 
Muscovy  and  over  all  your  subjects,  Shuisky  included.' 

'  So  that  if  I  insisted,  my  subjects  would  be  bound  to  obey 
me  rather  than  Shuisky,  if  we  were  to  disagree  ? '  said  the  prince. 
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'  The  Bossian  people  would  support  the  word  of  the  prince 
against  that  of  a  usurping  boyar ;  they  have  ever  done  bo/  said 
Adashef ;  'you  are  of  the  House  of  Rurik.  Holy  Mother  of  the 
Most  Blessed/  he  added,  crossing  himself  most  reverently,  *  to 
think  of  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Burik  demeaning  himself  by 
associating  with  a  pack  of  juvenile  robbers  and  highwaymen, 
lying  in  wait  and  robbing  defenceless  women  and  unsuspecting 
peasants  and  merchants ! ' 

I  quite  expected  the  prince's  iron-tipped  stafiF  to  fly  at  these 
bold  words  of  Adashef 's,  but  the  Grand  Duke  only  frowned  and 
was  silent,  and  said  not  another  word  till. we  reached  home. 
Within  the  court  of  the  palace  were  assembled  a  number  of 
Ivan's  chosen  confederates,  the  Grregorys  and  Timofeys,  of  whom 
mention  has  been  made,  awaiting  their  leader's  orders  for  the 
afternoon.  When  Ivan  saw  this  company  he  flew  into  the 
greatest  passion.  He  chased  them  from  the  courtyard  with 
scarcely  articulate  cries,  prodding  at  them  with  his  ugly  weapon, 
and  wounding  slightly  at  least  one.  At  the  gate  he  found  his 
tongue. 

'  Gro  ! '  he  shrieked,  *  every  one  of  you,  and  return  no  more ! 
I  have  finished  with  you,  you  are  they  who  come  between  me 
and  my  people,  I  will  have  no  robbery  and  violence  in  my 
streets,  you  are  disbanded,  I  loathe  you  and  forget  you  hence- 
forth, every  one ;  depart ! ' 

And  that  was  the  end  of  the  Duke's  wretched  band  of  foot- 
pads, and  of  his  own  disgraceful  conduct  in  the  streets  of  the 
capital  city. 

Before  my  dear  master  died  he  reminded  me  of  that  scene 
and  said,  in  his  infinite  kindness  towards  me,  that  it  was  through 
my  words  and  conduct  that  he  had  been  led  to  see  the  error  of 
his  ways,  and  had  made  this  first  great  step  in  the  direction  of 
an  improved  life;  but  though  I  may  have  contributed  by  my 
behaviour  at  our  first  meeting  towards  his  conversion,  yet  I  am 
convinced  that  it  was  to  Adashef  and  to  his  impassioned  words 
about  the  House  of  Burik  that  my  master  really  owed  the  true 
awakening  of  his  soul ! 

The  Grand  Duke  owed  much  more,  in  after  years,  to  this 
great  man ;  and  while  Adashef  and  the  monk  Sylvester  dominated 
him,  which  was  for  many  a  long  and  prosperous  year,  there  did 
not  exist  a  wiser  or  more  sober  and  benevolent  prince  in  all 
the  world  than  young  Tsar  Ivan,  the  first  Bussian  Tsar  or  Osesar, 
a  title  which  he  himself  invented  and  adopted.    It  was  not  until 
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his  never  to  be  sufficiently  deplored  quarrel  with  Adashef  and 
Sylvester,  that  my  poor  master  discovered  once  again  those 
terrible  traits  of  passion  and  inhumanity  which  the  miscreant 
Shuisky  had,  in  his  youth,  done  everything  to  foster  and 
develop ;  and  which  the  Tsar,  in  after  years,  himself  so  bitterly 
regretted ! 

But  all  this  belongs  to  a  later  period.  At  the  time  of  which 
I  now  write  both  Adashef  and  I  quitted  Moscow  to  return  to  our 
own  homes,  leaving  our  new  friend,  the  young  Grand  Duke, 
to  think  over  our  counsels,  and  to  act  as  he  found  best  upon 
them. 

Assuredly  neither  Adashef  nor  I  ever  for  one  moment  antici- 
pated so  terrible  an  event  (the  first  practical  result  of  our  talks 
with  the  prince)  as  that  which  I  come  now  to  describe.  I  was  at 
Perm,  of  course,  when  it  happened,  and  can  only  therefore  relate 
the  event  at  second-hand;  but  my  authority  is  of  the  best, 
since  it  is  no  other  than  Vorontsoff  himself,  a  dear  firiend  of  mine, 
who  was,  as  it  shall  soon  be  seen,  a  principal  actor  in  the  affair. 
Vorontsoff  was  a  young  boyar  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  rich 
and  very  noble,  and  had  come  to  Moscow  at  the  invitation,  or 
rather  at  the  summons  of  Shuisky,  upon  some  plea  in  connection 
with  the  tributes  due  to  the  crown  from  the  large  landowners. 

Shuisky's  policy  was  ever  to  impoverish  and  enfeeble  all 
boyars  and  persons  of  position  and  authority  in  the  empire,  in 
order  that  when  the  time  came  for  the  passing  of  the  imperial 
power  and  title  into  the  hands  of  a  subject,  there  should  be  none 
to  compete  with  himself  for  this  supreme  position  and  dignity. 
Beyond  all  doubt  Shuisky  both  expected  and  intended  the  throne 
to  become  vacant  before  its  present  occupant  should  have  grown 
old  enough  and  influential  enough  to  maintain  his  own  rights  and 
position. 

Therefore  Shuisky  milked  the  boyars,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, like  so  many  cows,  and  the  quarrels  between  himself  and  the 
rest  of  the  nobles  were  frequent  and  scandalous.  There  was 
anarchy  throughout  the  realm  during  these  few  years  of  his 
regency,  that  is,  from  the  day  of  the  lamented  death  of  the  good 
mother  of  the  prince  and  until — ^well,  until  that  which  I  am  now 
about  to  describe. 

Vorontsoff  had  made  himself  exceedingly  agreeable  to  the 
Grrand  Duke,  and  Ivan  had  become  very  fond  of  him  during  his 
short  acquaintance  with  him.  We  also,  Adashef  and  I,  had  seen 
Vorontsoff  and  liked  him,  and  at  our  departure  we  commended 
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the  prince  to  his  care,  informing  him  privately  of  our  distrust  of 
Shuisky,  as  well  as  of  our  hopes  for  the  awakening  of  our  young 
master  from  the  sleep  and  sloth  of  ignorance  and  unworthy, 
unprincely  vice. 

Some  few  weeks  after  our  departure,  Vorontsoff  fell  out  with 
the  minister.  So  far  as  I  remember  the  circumstance,  the  origin 
of  the  quarrel  was  Vorontsoff's  refusal  to  pay  that  which  was 
demanded  of  him  'for  the  maintenance  of  the  Grand  Duke.' 
The  contention  of  the  boyar  was  this,  that  nothing  was  spent 
upon  the  prince  and  his  needs  and  education ;  that  all  the  money 
exacted  under  this  head  was  expended  upon  Shuisky  himself  and 
his  luxuries  and  aggrandisement,  while  the  prince  was  left  to 
starve,  or  next  door  to  it,  both  physically  and  intellectually. 

*  All  the  world  knows,*  said  brave  Vorontsoff,  *  that  the  Ghrand 
Duke  is  neglected  and  treated  worse  and  with  less  sympathy 
than  the  child  of  the  meanest  i>easant  in  the  land;  also  that  you 
have  designs,  Audrey  Ivanitch,  upon  the  throne  in  case  of  any 
emergency ! ' 

Shuisky  was  lolling  in  his  favourite  attitude  in  his  cabinet, 
upon  an  arm-chair,  and  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  bed  which  had 
been  that  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  Vasili,  Ivan's  father.  My 
master  has  often  described  to  me  this  attitude,  and  his  own  rage 
to  see  the  feet  of  this  miscreant  defile  the  couch  whereon  his 
great  &ther  had  rested. 

Ivan  himself  was  present,  seated  on  the  floor  and  listening. 

Up  jumped  Shuisky  at  the  words  of  Vorontsoff,  furious,  pale 
with  the  madness  of  anger ;  he  said  no  word,  but  clapped  his 
hands.     Two  attendants  rushed  in. 

'  Seize  him,  seize  him  I '  cried  Shuisky,  pointing  towards 
Vorontsoff,  '  away  with  him  to  the  flog-room,  and  see  that  he  has 
twenty  blows  of  the  knoot ! ' 

But  my  dear  master,  like  a  young  lion,  rose  to  his  feet  and 
shook  his  mane,  and  roared  aloud. 

'  Stop ! '  he  cried,  *  not  a  finger  is  laid  upon  this  boyar.' 
Vorontsoff  has  often  told  me  how  splendid  the  prince  looked  at 
this  moment — how  much  a  prince  and  how  little  a  boy ! 

The  attendants  gazed  about  to  right  and  left,  bewildered,  and 
uncertain  what  to  do.  Shuisky  glared  a  moment  at  the  Duke  as 
though  about  to  strike  him.  Then  he  turned  to  the  men  and 
stamped  his  foot. 

'  Do  you  hear  me  ? '  he  shouted ;  '  seize  him,  and  away  with  him 
this  instant — ^never  mind  that  boy ! ' 
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Then  the  young  lion,  as  lions  do,  abandoned  himself  to  the 
passion  of  his  rage.  His  eyes  glowed  like  coals,  and  he  stamped 
his  foot  with  ten  times  the  fiiry  and  fifty  times  the  majesty  of 
Shuisky;  the  men  had  been  about  to  obey  the  repeated  orders  of 
the  regent,  but  paused,  terrified  and  surprised  at  the  aspect  of  the 
prince. 

*  Stop,*  he  said,  with  marvellous  dignity  and  composure,  con- 
sidering his  passion  and  his  years.  *Vorontsoff,  kill  those 
persons  if  they  dare  to  disobey  my  orders.  Listen,  fools  that  you 
are:  It  is  I  that  am  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow,  and  not  this 
Shuis^ :  you  are  my  servants,  not  his ;  I  am  Grand  Duke  also 
over  Shuisky.  I  command  you  to  seize  hvnhj  and  not  this  boyar ; 
seize  him  and  convey  him  to  the  prison-room  downstairs.  This 
boyar  shall  slay  you  with  his  sword  if  you  disobey ! '  VorontsoflF 
drew  his  sword;  the  men  hesitated:  Shuisky  stood  trembling, 
surprised  and  bewildered,  and  uncertain  what  course  to  pursue. 
The  men  whispered  to  one  another,  and  one  took  hold  of 
Shuisky's  arm ;  the  other  hesitated,  but  on  Vorontsoff  making  a 
movement  he,  too,  grasped  the  regent  by  the  arm. 

^  Now  march ! '  said  Ivan,  pointing  to  the  door ;  and,  followed 
by  Vorontsoff  and  by  the  prince  himself,  the  procession  departed 
down  the  stairs  and  into  the  prison-room  below,  Shuisky  still  too 
amazed  and  bewildered  to  resist. 

He  struggled,  indeed,  within  the  dungeon-like  chamber  itself; 
but  by  that  time  the  men  had  accustomed  themselves  to  consider 
the  prince  as  their  master  and  this  man  as  prisoner,  and  his 
struggles  were  vain. 

So  Shuisky  was  locked  up,  regent  though  he  was,  by  a  young 
Grand  Duke  of  scarcely  fourteen  summers ;  and  had  it  ended 
there  it  would  have  been  well  for  Shuisky,  but  it  did  not. 

After  the  prisoner  had  been  secured  the  Grand  Duke  sent 
Vorontsoff  and  others  to  convene  a  meeting  of  all  the  boyars 
to  be  found  in  Moscow.  The  demon  of  rage  was  still  holding 
court  in  his  young  soul,  but  his  self-control  and  dignity  were, 
from  Vorontsoff's  account,  and  by  all  accounts,  simply  mar- 
vellous. 

So  also  at  the  assembly  of  amazed  and  wondering  boyars,  con- 
vened in  hot  haste  by  his  orders,  the  bearing  of  our  young  Russian 
Grand  Duke  was  the  very  example  of  all  dignity  and  majesty, 
and  his  address  to  the  assembled  nobles  and  magnates  was 
as  surprising  in  its  eloquence,  having  in  mind  the  age  of  the 
speaker,  as  it  was  in  its  purport. 
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The  prince  harangued  his  principal  subjects  upon  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  the  boyar  class  throughout  the  empire,  but  especi- 
ally in  Moscow.  Though  very  young,  he  said,  he  was  neverthe- 
less aware  of  the  mischief  that  stalked  abroad  among  them :  of 
how  each  thought  and  strove  for  himself  and  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment, instead  of  for  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  of  its  ill-treated 
and  neglected  head.  He  was  also  aware  of  the  many  and  great 
abuses  perpetrated  in  his  name  throughout  the  land;  and  the 
time  had  come  when  he,  the  representative  of  Bmik,  could  no 
longer  withhold  his  tongue  nor  restrain  his  hand,  but  must  assert 
himself  and  the  dignity  of  the  throne  of  Muscovy.  Many  of 
those  present  were  undoubtedly  worthy  of  condign  punishment ; 
but  in  his  royal  clemency  he  had  resolved  (said  this  sovereign  of 
fourteen  summers  I)  to  forgive  all,  save  one,  and  that  by  fiir  the 
greatest  offender  of  them  all.  Shuisky  was  that  one.  Shuisky 
was  infinitely  the  most  villainous  of  all  his  boyars ;  and,  as  the 
worst,  he  should  be  the  one  to  suffer. 

The  punishment  of  the  victim  was  dreadful.  In  after  years 
my  master  spoke  of  it  with  sorrow,  as  of  one  of  his  lapses  into 
inhumanity ;  but  he  invariably  added  that  Shuisky,  nevertheless, 
deserved  any  fate  that  could  have  been  meted  out  to  him,  so  vile 
an  enemy  was  he  to  his  country.  In  a  word,  the  prince 
commanded  that  he  should  be  taken  forthwith  and  cast  into  an 
enclosure  in  which  were  kept  a  pack  of  peculiarly  vicious  and 
ferocious  wolf-hounds — ^wild  creatures  that  none  could  approach 
with  safety  excepting  their  keepers. 

By  these  dreadful  animals  Shuisky  was  instantly  torn  to 
pieces ;  and  so  perished,  at  the  bidding  of  a  youth  of  fourteen,  one 
of  the  worst  men  that  Bussia  has  ever  brought  forth.  May  God 
have  mercy  upon  his  sins,  which  were  many ! 

From  this  terrible  day  onward  my  young  master  was  the 
undisputed  head  of  this  great  realm.  Abuses  were  put  down ; 
the  misrule  of  the  boyar  class  was  checked  and  gradually 
abolished ;  good  and  great  men  were  chosen  by  the  young  Duke 
for  his  advisers  and  ministers ;  and  though  he  lapsed  occasionally, 
during  the  first  two  years  of  his  real  reign,  into  those  paroxysms 
of  passion  which  betrayed  the  lower  depths  of  his  duplex 
individuality,  yet  he  was  far  more  often  at  his  best  than  at  his 
worst,  at  this  time,  and  the  affairs  of  the  empire  undoubtedly 
gained  by  his  assumption  into  his  boy-hands  of  the  direction  of 
the  helm  of  the  State. 

Truly  a  great  Bussian  was  my  master,  who  could  effect  all  this 
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when  scarcely  in  his  teens,  and  in  spi1>e  of  the  disadvantages  and 
disabilities  of  his  boyhood  *  nnder  the  festering  wickedness  and 
neglect  of  Shuisky's  guardianship. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

A   WOLF-FIGHT. 


Since  it  is  my  intention  to  write  down  rather  a  record  of  my  own 
doings  and  adventures  than  a  history  of  my  master,  Ivan  the 
Fourth  of  'Russia,  I  must  now  leave  the  Grand  Duke  in  Moscow, 
under  the  safe  guardianship  of  his  mother's  relatives,  the 
Glihskys,  now  restored  (thanks  to  Shuisky's  fall)  to  power,  and 
introduce  my  own  family  and  neighbours,  especially  one  who  is 
destined  to  play  an  important  roU  in  this  narrative,  in  connection 
both  with  myself  personally  and  also  with  the  relations  between 
myself  and  my  master,  which  alone,  after  all, '  can  give  any 
importance  to  my  records. 

My  relative  Sime6n  Stroganof  was  the  head  of  the  family. 
He  was  the  brother  of  my  father,  who  was  dead.  Sime6n  was  a 
great  landowner  and  merchant — a  boyar,  of  course,  and  rich. 
His  entire  being  was  devoted  to  the  making  of  a'great  estate  and 
the  gathering  together  of  riches.  My  brothers  Maxim  and 
Nikita  were  quite  of  their  uncle's  stamp — earnest  in  business, 
thinking  little  of  outdoor  sports  and  the  usual  occupations  and 
recreations  of  young  men  of  their  age  (they  were  seventeen  and 
eighteen  years  old  at  this  time),  and  devoting  themselves  to  the 
development  of  the  timber  and  salt  and  other  trades  which  they 
carried  on  together  with  our  uncle  Simedo.  As  for  me,  nature 
had  formed  me  of  a  diflferent  material,  for  I  never  took  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  commercial  pursuits  which  delighted 
them,  but,  even  at  my  then  age  of  about  fifteen,  only  in  the  life 
of  the  open  air — in  hunting  and  swimming  and  adventure  of 
every  kind.  My  uncle  had  hoped  to  interest  me  in  the  family 
struggle  for  wealth  and  aggrandisement  by  taking  me  with  him 
to  Moscow,  as  described  above ;  but,  beyond  imbuing  me  with  a 
strange  aflFection  for  my  young  sovereign  (strange,  because  he  had 
certainly  not  revealed  himself  at  his  best  during  our  short 
acquaintance,  for  all  that  he  had  contrived  to  exercise  so  great  a 
fascination  over  me !),  my  trip  to  Moscow  had  resulted  in  little. 
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changing  neither  my  opinion  of  sit-at-home  merchants,  nor  my 
scorn  for  money-making.  My  opinion  of  my  brothers  was  a  poor 
one.  I  could  tolerate  my  nncle's  love  for  commerce  and  barter — 
firstly,  because  he  was,  though  still  a  comparatively  young  man, 
considerably  older  than  ourselves  ;  and,  secondly,  because  he  was 
head  of  the  family,  and  I  recognised  the  fact  that  some  one  of 
us  must,  after  all,  look  after  the  family  estate  and  affairs ;  but  I 
regarded  my  brothers  with  scorn,  because  they  would  take  no 
part  in  my  huntings  and  adventurous  ridings  into  the  Ural 
country,  and  in  other  enterprises  in  which  my  soul  took  great 
delight.  They  had  no  time,  they  said,  for  firivolities  and  boyish 
escapades,  for  the  Stroganofs  were  destined  to  play  a  great  part 
in  the  world  and  they  must  see  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  family 
destiny. 

I  may  say  that  prophecies  in  this  sense  had  been  freely  put 
forth  and  circulated  for  a  generation  or  two  by  the  Znahars  and 
Znaharkas^  the  soothsayers  male  and  female,  of  Perm,  and  were 
implicitly  believed  by  most  of  us.  One  of  these  prophecies  ran, 
I  remember,  to  this  effect :  '  The  Stroganofs  take  the  East  in  their 
hand  and  place  it  in  ihe  Tsar's  hands,  and  the  Tsar  rejoices 
because  he  has  seen  the  West  depart  from  him.' 

I  used  to  laugh  at  this  oracular  utterance  because,  so  far  as  I 
could  make  out,  it  could  not  possibly  mean  anything  whatever, 
and  the  Znahar  who  pronounced  it  must  simply,  so  I  held,  be 
an  unfortunate — that  is,  a  godsman  or  lunatic.  But  now,  in  my 
old  age,  I  understand  that  there  is  more  in  these  things  than 
appears. 

Our  nearest  boyar  neighbours  were  the  Krilofs,  who  lived  in 
summer  fifteen  miles  or  so  away,  eastwards,  and  on  the  road  to 
Molebsk.  Of  this  family  we  Stroganofis  professed  to  know 
nothing,  because,  owing  to  a  very  ancient  family  feud  as  to  which 
I  need  not  enter  into  explanations,  we  were  not  upon  speaking 
terms.  The  Krilofs  never  came  to  Perm,  our  town;  and  we 
never  went  to  Molebsk,  theirs.  I  believe  my  brothers  and  uncle 
actually  had  not  even  so  much  as  heard  their  names,  and 
certainly  did  not  know  them  by  sight.     It  was  different  with  me. 

At  this  time  I  was  already  interested  in  one  member,  at 
least,  of  the  Krilof  family — the  girl  Vera ;  as  for  the  rest,  I  knew 
some  of  them  by  sight,  but  we  were  not  on  speaking  or  feowing 
terms.  I  must  put  upon  record  my  first  meeting  with  Vera — 
hey  me !  what  a  number  of  years  ago !  Let  me  see ;  I  was  not 
yet  fifteen  then  and  I  am  sixty  now,  and  my  dear  master  has  been 
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dead  five  years — he  would  have  been  sirty  also — dear,  dear !  to 
think  of  us  two  as  old  men — us  two  boys,  ha !  ha !  And  Vera, 
too,  she  is 

But  I  am  proving  myself  the  old  man  by  allowing  my  tongue 
to  run  away  with  me.  What  we  have  to  consider  now  is  my  first 
meeting  with  Vera  Krilof. 

I  was  hunting  hares  with  my  two  Siberian  hounds,  Borka  and 
Borza.  These  two  dogs  were  my  inseparable  companions ;  they 
were  long-limbed,  lithe,  long-nosed  dogs,  as  fast  and  active  as 
Enghflh  greyhoimds,  and  not  unlike  them  in  length  of  limb  and 
head,  but  of  a  stouter  build  and  far  stronger  and  braver.  I  used 
them  both  for  running  down  wolves  and  for  hunting  hares,  and 
they  were  equally  useful  for  either  purpose. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  in  early  spring,  I  was  some  ten 
miles  from  home,  in  the  direction  of  Molebsk  and  the  Urals,  and 
was  riding  in  search  of  hare  tracks  through  a  somewhat  wild 
pine  forest,  when  suddenly  Borza  pricked  up  his  ears  and  started 
forward  at  a  quicker  rate,  Borka  following  suit. 

*  A  hare ! '  I  thought,  and  spurred  up  old  Daniel,  my  pony — a 
wiry  Cossack,  that  would  gallop  fifty  miles  without  being  aware 
that  he  had  well  started. 

But  presently  I  heard  sounds  in  the  distance ;  a  human  shout 
or  two,  as  it  seemed,  and  the  snarling  of  wild  animals. 

Scenting  an  adventure,  I  jogged  up  Daniel,  and  we  flew  after 
the  two  dogs,  who  had  taken  a  good  lead  of  twenty  yards  and  were 
making  splendid  pace  through  the  pine-trees  in  the  direction  of 
the  sounds.  It  was  not  long  before  we  came  in  sight  of  the  scene 
whence  the  hubbub  proceeded,  and  a  curious  and  remarkable 
scene  it  was.  I  close  my  eyes  and  see  it  vividly  before  my  face 
now,  forty-five  years  after — I  see  every  detail. 

First  there  was  the  carcase  of  a  horse,  or  what  was  left  of  it, 
being  torn  to  shreds  by  half  a  dozen  wolves.  Then,  his  back  to  a 
tree,  there  was  a  youth  of  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  hunting- 
knife  in  hand,  shouting  and  stabbing  vigorously  enough  at  four 
other  wolves,  which  stood  in  a  half-circle  about  him,  approaching 
and  receding,  snarling,  foaming,  darting  in,  receiving  a  blow  or 
an  attempted  blow,  and  dodging  back,  besieging  their  antagonist 
pretty  closely.  Lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  at  the  side  of 
this  shouting,  fighting  youth  there  stood  another  figure,  a  young 
girl  of  about  my  own  age,  upright,  slim,  black-haired,  white- 
biowed,  most  beautiful — as  even  then  I  found  time  to  observe,  the 
impression  being,  no  doubt,  an  unconscious  and  irresistible  one. 
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The  girl  was  fighting  also,  but  not  shouting.  Her  lips  were  set, 
and  she  wielded  a  riding-whip,  with  which  she  belaboured  the 
wolves  whenever  one  rushed  within  reach.  The  whip  was  clubbed, 
but  even  thus  was  harmless,  I  should  say,  against  the  thick  skulls 
of  her  assailants  ;  but  the  brave  girl  fought  with  it,  nevertheless, 
as  earnestly  as  though  the  weapon  were  an  axe,  and  every  blow 
from  it  would  tell  upon  her  enemies. 

The  situation  of  the  boy  and  the  girl  was  without  doubt  ex- 
tremely critical,  and  I  shudder  to  think  what  would  have  been 
their  fate  had  Providence  not  sent  me  to  hunt  the  hare  in  those 
parts  that  afternoon. 

As  it  was,  Borka  and  Borza  each  laid  a  wolf  by  the  throat  in 
quicker  time  than  the  words  can  be  written  or  read.  For  myself, 
being  armed  with  my  gun  (a  rarity  in  that  day,  and  the  intensely- 
valued  gift  of  my  uncle,  who  brought  it  fh>m  Moscow  for  me),  I, 
too,  accounted  for  one  wolf  very  speedily,  and  the  fourth  having 
quickly  disappeared  on  catching  sight  of  Borka  and  Borza,  I 
turned  my  attention  to  the  group  which  were  engaged  upon  the 
carcase  of  the  horse. 

Meanwhile  the  youth  had  stabbed  the  two  animals  secured  by 
the  hounds,  and  my  two  faithful  companions  now  bounded  to  my 
side,  to  take  part  in  further  conquests.  Though  unwilling  to 
relinquish  their  banquet,  the  six  remaining  wolves  drew  off, 
snarling  and  threatening,  less  willing  to  fight  than  to  feast. 
Borza  and  Borka,  however,  would  take  no  denial,  and  each  quickly 
engaged  a  second  antagonist,  the  rest  instantly  disappearing ;  and 
with  the  stabbing  of  these  two  the  battle  ended,  and  I  was  at 
liberty  to  give  my  attention  to  the  youth  and  the  maiden  to 
whose  aid  we  had  so  providentially  arrived. 

The  girl  stood  over  the  remains  of  the  half-eaten  horse,  and 
her  eyes,  I  saw,  had  filled  with  tears.  She  dashed  them  away  as 
she  observed  me  looking  at  her,  and  frowned.     Then  she  smiled. 

*  God  sent  you  in  time  to  save  Andrey  and  myself.'  she  said, 
*  but  not   poor  Vaiska !      I  wish  you  had  arrived   ^s^^  minutes 


sooner 


t» 


'  So  do  I,'  I  said,  '  if  you  do! ' 

*  Oh,  we  should  have  beaten  them  off  in  a  minute  or  two ! ' 
said  the  youth.     I  could  not  resist  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh. 

*  What,  ten  wolves  to  one  dagger  ? '  I  said. 

*  And  a  brave  heart  and  two  strong  arms ! '  added  the  youth. 

'  Say,  at  least,  two  brave  hearts  and  a  riding-whip,'  said  I,  still 
laughing. 
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The  girl  laughed  also,  and  her  eyes  flashed  gratefally,  I  thought, 
at  me. 

'  Don't  be  foolish,  Audrey,'  she  said,  ^  and  ungrateful ;  this  lad 
and  his  dogs  have  saved  us,  and  we  thank  them.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  we  thank  them,'  assented  the  youth,  but  not  very 
cordially.  *  We  should  have  been  all  right  if  that  brute  Ufa  had 
not  played  the  fool,  curse  him  !  I  shall  half  kill  him  for  this  if  I 
find  him  at  home  in  his  stable ! '  I  learned  afterwards  that, 
pursued  by  the  wolves,  the  brother  and  sister  had  galloped  home- 
wards through  the  woods,  keeping  well  in  front  of  their  pursuers, 
until  Ufa,  Audrey's  horse,  had  shied  and  thrown  him  and  bolted. 
At  this  the  girl  had  pulled  up  and  dismounted  on  the  instant,  the 
wolves  falling  upon  her  pony  immediately  and  tearing  it  to  pieces, 
while  she  placed  herself  at  Audrey's  side,  just  as  I  had  found  her. 

Nothing  was  said  as  to  Vera's  splendid  and  heroic  conduct  at 
this  time ;  I  did  not  know  of  it  until  long  afterwards. 

I  took  a  dislike  to  Audrey  from  the  first  moment.  If  his 
sister  had  not  been  present  now,  I  believe  I  should  have  chastised 
him  for  his  ingratitude  at  that,  our  very  first  meeting,  though  he 
had  quite  a  two  years'  advantage  over  me.  But  I  was  interested 
in  the  girl  Vera,  and  wished  to  hear  more  of  her  voice  and  less  of 
his.  I  called  up  my  dogs  and  bade  them  greet  her.  Borka  and 
Borza  went,  at  my  bidding,  and  laid  their  long  faces  in  her  lap  as 
she  sat,  one  from  one  side  and  the  other  from  the  opposite,  and 
looked  kindly  up  in  her  eyes. 

'  What  dear  dogs ! '  she  said ;  '  look,  Audrey.' 

*  They  are  fairly  good  hounds,'  said  he,  '  but  we  have  a  dozen 
better  at  Molebsk.' 

*  That  I'll  wager  you  have  not,'  said  I,  warmly. 

^  Considering  that  I  have  seen  both  those  and  these,  and  you 
only  these,  the  wager  would  be  a  foolish  one  on  your  part ! '  said 
the  youth  haughtily. 

I  turned  from  him  angrily,  for  the  very  look  of  the  fellow 
made  my  fingers  itch  to  chastise  him.  My  old  Cossack  pony, 
Daniel,  stood  close  by,  half  asleep ;  I  had  not  tied  Hitn  up,  because 
I  knew  well  that  neither  wolf  nor  devil  nor  anything  else  would 
cause  old  Daniel  to  lose  his  head ;  and  if  he  saw  me  dismounted 
among  the  wolves  he  would  wait,  in  ftill  confidence  upon  my 
sagacity,  and  perhaps  sleep  quietly  until  I  remounted. 

*  Daniel  shall  carry  you  home,'  I  said,  addressing  the  girl  at 
my  side,  *  if  you  can  sit  him  without  a  saddle  ? '  I  never  ujed  a 
saddle  myself. 

vou  xxvm.  xo.  TLxiv.  p 
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Vera  laughed  merrily. 

'  A  saddle ! '  she  repeated,  '  I  ?  As  soon  I  would  ride  in  an. 
arm-chair.  I  have  never  tried  a  saddle.  But  I  will  walk  with 
Audrey — ^it  is  not  fer,  five  miles,  perhaps.  Nevertheless,  I  thank 
you  for  the  oflFer.' 

*  Daniel  shall  carry  you  both,'  I  said ;  *  the  wolves  are  about ; 
you  cannot  walk  unarmed  all  that  distance.  I  am  armed  and  have 
the  dogs  ;  I  will  call  for  the  horse  afterwards.* 

*  I  am  not  afraid,'  said  Vera.  And  I  am  certain  that  this  was 
the  plain  truth.  Nevertheless,  Audrey  recommended  that  my 
offer  should  be  accepted  ;  the  walk  was  somewhat  dangerous,  and 
besides  Vera  was  not  accustomed  to  walking,  and  it  would  be 
rather  far  for  her,  who  always  rode. 

So  the  two  mounted  old  Daniel,  who  looked  inquiringly  at  me, 
being  somewhat  surprised,  though  it  took  a  good  deal  to  surprise 
old  Daniel. 

'  AU  right,  Daniel,'  I  said,  ^  go  ahead !  Whom  shall  I  ask  for 
at  Kamka  ? '  I  added,  as  they  rode  quietly  off.  Kamka  was  the 
village  at  which  they  had  said  they  were  at  present  residing, 
although  Molebsk  was  their  town  home.  The  youth  laughed 
haughtily.  '  I  forgot,'  he  said ;  *  it  is  so  unusual  that  anyone 
should  be  unacquainted  with  our  names  in  these  parts ;  I  am 
Prince  Krilof.' 

*  Good  heavens ! '  I  blurted  out  foolishly,  and  flushing  deeply, 
*  and  is  she  a  Krilof,  then  ?  What  a  terrible  misfortune  ! '  This 
was  a  very  imbecile  speech,  but  my  next  was  even  feebler : 

*I  am  Stroganof,  you  see,'  I  stammered,  'and  if  I  had 
known ' 

*  Whxvt ! '  cried  Krilof,  *  you  a  Stroganof!  Gome,  Vera,  off  with 
you ;  I  wish  to  heaven  he  and  his  mongrel  dogs  had  stayed  away ; 
you  would  not  be  beholden  to  a  Stroganof  I  Off  with  you,  I  say ; 
we  will  walk  ! ' 

'  Do  not  speak  like  a  fool,  Audrey,'  said  Vera,  dismounting, 
however,  as  she  spoke ;  *  you  would  have  been  eaten  by  the  wolves 
ere  this  but  for  him  and  his  dogs.'  She  flashed  her  great  eyes  at 
me,  and  added :  '  We  thank  you  for  your  timely  help,  but  we — I — 
wish  you  were  not  a  Stroganof! '  With  that  she  and  he  walked 
away,  leaving  me  standing  like  a  stuffed  animal  beside  Daniel, 
who  stood  like  another.  She  turned  once  and  I  was  almost  sure 
she  smiled ;  but  he  never  looked  round  at  all. 

I  stood  for  several  minutes  dazed,  and  with  my  blood  running 
like  a  mill-race  through  my  head,  too  bewildered  and  stunned  to 
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think ;  then  it  struck  me  that  I  had  better  follow  them  at  a 
distance,  in  case  of  accidents,  for  wolves  are  uncanny  folk  to  deal 
with.  So  I  roused  Daniel,  who  slept  peacefully  at  my  side, 
whistled  up  Borka  and  Borza,  and  went  in  pursuit.  I  dared  not 
come  close  up,  but  once  or  twice  I  caught  sight  of  a  fluttering 
white  skirt  through  the  trees,  and  this  was  a  comfort  to  me  ;  and 
so  I  followed  the  Krilofs  all  the  way  to  Kamka.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  I  was  unobserved ;  but  I  have  since  learned  that 
one,  at  least,  of  the  two  knew  all  the  while  that  I  was  at  hand. 


(ro  6«  c(mii\v\ud,) 
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At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship. 


*  ^OPHIEL ;  or  J  the  Bride  of  Seven,  is  by  far  the  most  original 
poem  that  this  generation  has  produced.'  So  said  the 
British  Poet  Laureate,  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Southey.  The  genera- 
tion wherein  Zophiel  was  the  most  original  poem  by  far  was  the 
generation  of  Keats  and  Shelley.  The  author  of  Zophiel  was 
Mrs.  Brookes,  of  New  England,  a  citoyenneof  the  United  States. 
Bemembering  all  this,  I  turned  eagerly  to  Professor  Biander 
Matthews's  liUroduction  to  the  Study  of  American  Literatwre  in 
search  of  facts  about  The  Bride  of  Seven  (one  down  and  the  other 
come  on),  for  Southey  did  not  praise  all  poetry  at  random.  His 
own,  he  said,  was  like  turtle  soup;  Wordsworth's  was  *like 
asparagus  and  artichokes.'  I  am  no  Vitellius  to  bathe  in  Southey 'a 
turtle  soup ;  nobody  takes  it  now.  *  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,' 
Southey  adds,  *  than  to  think  of  comparing  any  of  my  poems  with 
Paradise  Lost '  (whoever  did  think  of  it  ?).  *  With  Tasso,  with 
Virgil,  and  with  Homer  there  may  be  grounds  of  comparison.' 


Southey[|entertaining  these  absurd  beliefs  about  his  own  great«> 
ness,  his  praise  of  others  was  not  lavish.  But  he  did  praise 
Zophiel.  Therefore  it  is  extraordinary  that  Professor  Matthews 
leaves  Zophiel  out  of  his  Introduction  to  American  Literature^ 
m  which  I  expected  The  Bride  of  Seven  (what  a  woman !)  to  be 
the  most  conspicuous  jewel.  Mrs.  Brookes,  of  New  England,  is  not 
in  the  Index;  not  with  Priscilla  Alden,  Charles  H.  Farnham, 
John  Jay,  E.  P.  Whipple,  and  the  other  literary  swells.  I  call  it 
cruel !  I  demand  justice  for  Mrs.  Brookes  and  The  Bride  of  Seven 
— perhaps  the  lady  in  the  story  of  Tobit. 


The  early  literature  of  America  is  rapidly  dismissed.     Cotton 
Mather,  that  pleasant  author,  is  content  with  a  few  lines.     Yet 
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we  might  prefer  him  to  John  Jay  or  Miss  Amelia  Lee  Jackson  at 
a  venture.  Washington  Irving  (bom  1783)  was  the  first  pro- 
fessional author.  He  died  in  1859.  He  saw  all  the  pahnj  age 
of  American  literature.  Bryant  (1794),  with  Cooper  (1789),  came 
next,  and  probably  Cooper  was  the  first  imaginative  American 
writer  to  win  admiration  on  the  Continent.  He  seems  to  be  a 
good  deal  neglected  now :  nobody  goes  on  the  trail  with  Natty 
Bumpo.  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  Cooper's  PUot  is  '  the  first  salt- 
water novel  ever  written ' ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  briny  in 
Smollett.  I  learn  with  pleasure  that  *  poetry  has  never  been  so 
abundant  in  America  as  it  is  to-day.  Nor  is  there  any  falling  off 
in  its  quality.'  Eeally?  Who  are  the  Poe  and  Longfellow  of 
the  hour  ?  Their  names  and  portraits  are  not  given.  Perhaps 
there  was  no  room  for  them.  Alas  I  I  fear  that  in  America,  as  in 
England,  there  is  more  quantity  than  quality  in  poetry.  Mr. 
Matthews  explains  that  *  there  is  no  falling  off  in  quality,  for 
never  has  the  accomplishment  of  verse  been  possessed  by  more 
writers.'  But,  unless  a  critic's  *  Muse  is  the  patriotic,'  how  can  he 
maintain  that  the  quality  of  American  verse  is  as  good  as,  say,  as 
Poe's,  beoauBe  a  mob  of  persons  have  Hhe  accomplishment  of 
verse'?  American  boys  and  girls  are  lucky  in  having  such  a 
short  history  of  national  literature  to  get  up.  It  is  as  if  we 
began  with  Shelley.  However,  no  doubt  they  start  the  students 
with  Beowulf^  as  at  home.  Mr.  Matthews's  Introduction  is  a 
very  pleasant  and  readable  little  work  in  itself,  and,  by  a  happy 
thought,  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  authors  discussed, 
and  views  of  their  homes. 


Mr.  Ballantyne,  in  his  essay  on  The  Man  of  Bath  (Longman's 
Magazine,  May),  is,  perhaps,  too  hard  on  Pope.  ^  Pope  had  made 
for  himself  a  fair  income  by  his  literary  work,  especially  by  his 
translation  of  Homer,  and  very  especially  by  his  shabby  payment 
of  the  men  who  helped  him  in  that  undertaking.'  Now  Pope 
made  5,3202.  by  his  Riad^  on  which  he  worked  alone.  By  his 
Odygsetfj  after  paying  Broome  and  Fenton,  his  assistants,  he  made 
about  3,5002.  To  Broome  and  Fenton  he  paid  501.  for  each  book. 
Broome  did  eight  books,  Fenton  did  four.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
translate  the  Odyssey  at  the  rate  of  501.  a  book — that  is,  for  1,2002. 
altogether.  A  better  price  is  not  likely  to  be  got  to-day,  and  I 
have  known  a  much  smaller  price  offered.  Pope  got  far  more — 
3,5002.  for  twelve  books — but  that  was  because  of  his  name* 
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Broome  and  Fenton  were  not  likely  to  get  more  than  they  did 
in  open  market,  and  no  publisher  would  offer  so  much  to  ordinary 
men  of  letters  to-day.  15.  the  Poet  Laureate,  even,  produced  a 
translation  of  Homer  to-morrow,  I  doubt  if  he  would  be  offered 
3,500i.  Perhaps  Lord  Tennyson  might  have  secured  that  sum, 
for  his  name  and  fame  were  justly  great  in  the  land.  Perhaps 
Pope  should  have  taken  the  4,000Z.,  kept  2,050i.  for  himself  for 
his  twelve  books,  given  Broome  two-thirds  of  what  was  over,  and 
Fenton  the  rest.  That  would  have  been  honourable ;  but  acting 
as  he  did,  he  was  merely  *  not  over-generous.'  *  The  large  sum,' 
says  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  *  was  entirely  due  to  Pope's  reputation, 
though  obtained,  so  far  as  the  true  authorship  was  concealed,  upon 
something  like  false  pretences/  Pope  shuflfled  about  the  exact 
amount  of  work  he  had  done.  Broome  *  had,  in  fact,  conspired 
with  Pope  to  attract  the  public  by  the  use  of  the  most  popular 
name,  and  could  not  even  claim  his  own  afterwards.'  However, 
he  was  paid  for  his  own,  and  I  am  ready  to  translate  Quintus 
Smymaeus  at  the  same  tariff. 

Pope's  translation,  with  all  its  faults,  will  never  be  surpassed 
in  its  speeches.  Take  the  following  example.  Folydamas  has 
pointed  out  to  Hector  as  he  leads  a  charge — a  bad  omen,  drawn 
from  the  flight  of  birds.  I  give  the  passage  in  plain — very  plain 
— prose  of  my  own  manufacture,  out  of  *  Leaf,  Lang,  and  Myers.' 


^  Then  Hector  of  the  glancing  helm  lowered  on  him  and  said  : 
^'  Polydamas,  that  thou  speakest  is  no  longer  pleasing  to  me ;  yea, 
thou  knowest  how  to  conceive  another  counsel  better  than  this. 
But  if  thou  verily  speakest  thus  in  earnest,  then  the  gods  them- 
selves have  utterly  destroyed  thy  wits ;  thou  that  bidst  us  forget 
the  counsels  of  loud-thundering  Zeus,  which  himself  promised 
me,  and  confirmed  with  a  nod  of  his  head !  But  thou  bidst  us  be 
obedient  to  birds  long  of  wing,  whereto  I  give  no  heed,  nor  take 
any  care  thereof,  whether  they  fare  to  the  right,  to  the  dawn  and 
to  the  sun,  or  to  the  left,  to  mist  and  darkness.  Nay,  for  us,  let 
us  trust  to  the  counsel  of  mighty  Zeus,  who  is  Idng  over  all 
mortals  and  immortals.  One  omen  is  best,  to  fight  for  our  own 
country.  And  wherefore  dost  thou  fear  war  and  battle  ?  For  if 
all  the  rest  of  us  be  slain  by  the  ships  of  the  Argives,  yet  needst 
thou  not  fear  to  perish,  for  thy  heart  is  not  warlike,  nor  enduring 
in  battle.    But  if  thou  dost  hold  aloof  from  the  fight,  or  winnest 
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any  other  with  thy  words  to  turn  him  from  war,  straightway  by 
my  spear  shalt  thou  be  smitten,  and  lose  thy  life." ' 
Here  Pope  speaks : — 

To  him  then  Hector  with  disdain  returned ; 

(Fierce  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  with  fury  burn'd) — 

Are  these  the  faithful  counsels  of  thy  tongue  % 

Thy  will  is  partial,  not  thy  reason  wrong ; 

Or  if  the  purpose  of  thy  heart  thou  sent. 

Sure  Heaven  resumes  the  little  sense  it  lent — 

What  coward  counsels  would  thy  madness  move 

Against  the  word,  the  will  reveal'd  of  Jove  1 

The  leading  sign,  the  irrevocable  nod 

And  happy  thunders  of  the  favouring  God  ? 

These  shall  I  slight  ?    And  guide  my  wavering  mind 

By  wand'ring  birds  that  flit  with  every  wind  1 

Ye  vagrants  of  the  sky  !  your  wings  extend 

Or  where  the  suns  arise  or  where  descend ; 

To  right  or  lefc  unheeded  take  your  way. 

While  I  the  dictates  of  high  heaven  obey. 

Without  a  sigh  his  sword  the  brave  man  draws. 

And  asks  no  omen  but  his  country's  cause. 

But  why  should^st  thou  susjiect  the  war's  success  ? 

None  fears  it  more,  as  none  promotes  it  less. 

Tho'  all  our  selves  amid  yon  ships  expire. 

Trust  thy  own  cowardice  to  escape  the  fire. 

Troy  and  her  sons  may  find  a  general  grave. 

But  thou  canst  live,  for  thou  canst  be  a  slave. 

Yet  should  the  fears  that  wary  mind  suggests 

Spread  their  cold  poison  through  our  soldiers'  breasts. 

My  javelin  can  revenge  so  base  a  part. 

And  free  the  soul  that  quivers  in  thy  heart. 

Of  course  Pope  renders  freely.  He  leaves  out  the  recurrent 
epithet '  the  glancing  helm/  and,  if  anybody  wants  to  know  that 
Homer  dealt  in  such  recurrent  epithets,  he  must  go  to  some 
other  translator. 

Heaven  resumes  ike  little  sense  it  lent 

is  not  Homeric ;  it  is  Pope's  own  rather  undignified  quip.     But 
he  has  speed  and  splendour,  like  Homer's  own : — 

The  leading  sign,  the  irrevocable  nod, 
And  happy  thunders  of  the  favouring  God ! 

None  fears  it  more,  as  none  promotes  it  less, 

is,  again,  Pope's  own  rhetoric ;  as  is 

But  thou  canst  live,  for  thou  canst  be  a  slave 
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Homer  did  not  say  that,  but  he  would  have  said  it  if  he  had 
thought  of  it. 

How  can  any  flat  prose  compete  with  Pope,  in  such  passages  : 
Pope,  whose  brilliance,  rapidity,  and  clashing  rhymes  provide,  to 
the  English  reader's  advantage,  a  substitute  for  the  rush  of  the 
hexameter,  and  the  sonorous  language  of  the  Greek  original.  If 
Pope  were  always  as  good,  and  as  near  being  literal,  his  version 
could  never  be  approached.  The  long  English  metres  which  have 
lately  been  attempted,  as  by  Mr.  Way  in  his  specimens  of  The 
Song  of  Roland,^  appear  to  myself  to  be  diflScult  to  scan.  One 
is  delayed  by  looking  about  for  the  proper  stresses.  IMr.  Morris's 
Odyssey  is  not  quite  innocent  of  the  same  failing,  and  one  seems 
conscious  of  an  occasional  languor  and  tardiness  in  the  lines. 
Pope  has  no  such  defects.  But,  unhappily,  he  is  only  at  his  best 
in  speeches,  in  rhetorical  passages.  Keats  says,  obviously  with 
Pope  in  his  mind : 

with  a  puling  infant's  force, 
Men  swayed  about  upon  a  rocking  horse, 
And  thought  it  Pegasus. 

Mr.  William  Morris,  I  read,  in  a  recent  essay  called  Pope  *a 
dullard.'  My  own  sentiments  are  all  with  romance  against 
*  classicism,*  but  there  is  no  service  in  such  criticisms.  For  Mr. 
Morris  to  call  Pope  a  '  dullard '  is  as  quaint  as  for  Wordsworth  to 
speak  of  Voltaire  as  *  dull ' !  The  rhythm  of  the  lines  just  cited 
from  Pope  has  nothing  of  the  movement  of  the  rocking  horse. 
If  ever  the  unlooked-for  translator  of  Homer  does  come,  it  will 
not  be  very  surprising  to  find  him  using  Pope's  measure.  Mr. 
Mackail  has  lately  tried  that  of  Fitzgerald's  Omar  KhayyaTa, 
in  a  version  of  the  idyllic  sixth  book  of  the  Odyssey.^  It  is  a 
pleasing  and  interesting  experiment ;  successful  in  some  passages, 
in  others  not  so  fortunate.  Something  bred  out  of  Chaucer's 
rhymed  decasyllabic  verse,  or  Chapman's  in  his  version  of  the 
Odyssey^  may  be  most  appropriate.  As  a  novel  in  hexameters, 
the  Odyssey  is  rather  less  inadequately  to  be  represented  in  prose 
than  the  lliad^  I  think.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  a  great  poet 
can  seldom  spare  time  for  translations.  Men  with  brilliant 
metrical  gifts,  not  being  great  poets,  are  so  rare  as  to  be  almost 
non-existent ;  and,  if  one  arose,  he  would  probably  and  blame- 
lessly conceive  that  he  was  a  great  poet.  Thus  translation  &lls 
into  the  hands  of  well-meaning  amateurs,  and,  when  a  poet  like 

»  Nutt.  »  Ihid 
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Mr.  William  Morris  does  make  the  essay,  he  is  less  successful 
than  we  might  have  hoped. 

• 

Indeed,  translation  appears  to  be  one  of  the  lost  arts.  The 
cause  may  be  our  modem  fastidiousness  about  accuracy.  We 
must  squeeze  the  full  sense  out  of  every  Greek  particle,  every 
Latin  idiom.  In  this  endeavour,  English  style  suffers :  the  reader 
can  seldom  forget  that  he  has  a  translation  before  him.  More- 
over, our  current  modem  English  really  cannot  represent  archaic 
Greek,  and  when  we  try  to  be  archaic  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
Bible  shows  how  poorly  we  succeed.  Even  in  the  eighteenth 
century  a  translator  wrote  the  English  of  his  own  period,  at  all 
events,  and,  so  far,  he  had  the  great  advantage  of  being  natural. 
We  can  scarcely  be  natural  in  *  Wardour  Street  English.'  One 
man  may  vnite  it  better,  or  less  ill,  than  another,  but  it  is  always 
Wardour  Street,  more  or  less.  Again,  we  cannot,  dare  not,  give 
it  the  added,  free,  reckless  picturesqueness  which  makes  North's 
Plutarch  so  pleasant.  We  must  cleave  to  accuracy,  and  we  move 
in  fetters. 

• 

One  of  the  best  translations  in  English  is  that  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's Confeaaiana,  published  in  1620-1635.  I  suppose  it  is  by 
Sir  Toby  Matthew,  but  the  bibliography  is  puzzling.  There  is 
a  pocket  edition,  like  those  of  the  Elzevirs ;  my  copy  is  in  black 
morocco,  with  skulls  and  sacred  emblems  in  blind  tooling.  The 
old  editor  says  that  the  translator  '  seemeth  to  have  lighted  his 
torch  at  St.  Augustine's  fire,  and  to  be  fiill  of  his  spirit,  and  to 
speake  in  the  best  and  most  significant  English  what  and  how  he 
would  have  done,  had  he  understood  our  language.'  Here  is  an 
example.  St.  Augustine  speaks  of  his  grief,  as  a  young  man,  for 
the  death  of  a  fnend  : 

• 

*  I  remember  that  I  wondered  how  other  men  could  live,  now 
that  he  was  dead,  whome  I  had  not  loved  in  the  quality  of  a  man 
that  was  to  dye ;  and  I  more  wondered  at  myselfe  (who  was 
nothing  but  another  He)  for  my  being  able  to  live  after  him.  He 
spoke  well  of  his  friend,  who  sayd,  he  was  the  one  halfe  of  hie 
aoule ;  for  I  had  found  my  soule  and  his  to  be  but  one  and  the 
same  in  different  bodyes.  Therefore  was  my  life  a  horrour  to  me, 
because  I  would  not  live  by  halves;  and,  therefore,  perhaps  I 
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feared  to  dye,  least  thereby  he  might  chance  to  have  wholly  dyed 
whom  I  extremely  loved.' 


Here  some  old  Catholic  owner  of  the  book  has  written  on  the 
margin, '  Pray  for  your  pour  servant^  J.  M'  He  seems  to  address, 
not  the  Saint,  but  the  soul  of  a  dead  friend.  '  Pray  for  your  pour 
friend^  he  writes  ou  a  fly-leaf,  which  settles  the  question.  The 
translation  is  not  only  exquisite,  but  literal ;  methinks  we  have 
lost  that  art. 

Another  lost  art  is  the  art  of  fans !  They  can  be,  and  are, 
painted,  of  course,  but  they  are  no  longer  so  commonly  used  as  to 
be  brief  chronicles  of  the  times.  Lately  I  saw  a  fan,  engraved, 
it  is  thought,  by  Strange,  and  coloured  by  hand.  In  the  centre 
was  Prince  Charles,  in  a  wig  and  full  armour,  taslets,  greaves,  and 
all.  Mars  and  Minerva  stood  beside  him  ;  at  his  feet  was  a  white 
rose-tree,  much  more  like  a  tobacco  plant.  On  an  altar  were 
flaming  hearts.  Spirits  drove  the  Hanoverians  to  Hades. 
George  II.,  in  Greek  costume,  was  dropping  his  crown.  Great 
Jove  smiled  from  the  clouds.  Venus  and  Cupid  looked  on  with 
approbation.  A  dove  brought  an  olive  wreath  to  Britannia ;  there 
was  plenty  of  other  symbolism.  We  do  not  commemorate  our 
modem  heroes  in  any  such  manner. 

• 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  please  all  Americans.  There  is  a 
statement  which  hardly  admits  of  cavil.  When  we  do  not  admire 
their  books,  naturally  they  don't  like  it ;  and  when  we  do  admire, 
we  admire  the  wrong  ones,  or  in  the  wrong  way.  Beaders  may 
have  met  Mr.  Crane's  Red  Badge  of  Courage  (Heinemann). 
Like  TriLhy^  it  took  abroad  before  it  was  applauded  at  home. 
In  England  it  has  been  much  praised — in  my  opinion,  overpraised. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  recruit's  adventures  in  the  American  Civil  War. 
A  writer  in  The  Dial  is  very  angry  at  the  English  appreciation  of 
*  The  Eed  Badge  of  Hysteria,'  as  he  calls  it.  He  rakes  together 
a  few  unfriendly  quotations  from  old  Blackwooda  and  Satv/rday 
Reviews  on  the  tactics  and  strategy  of  the  war.  He  finds  (rightly 
or  wrongly)  that  The  Red  Badge  justifies  these  censures.  I  cannot 
understand  his  position.  A  two  days'  battle  is  described  as  a  raw 
recruit  is  supposed  to  see  it.  He  knows  nothing  of  strategy — how 
should  he?    In  woods  and  wildernesses  he  finds  shooting  and 
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charging,  which  is  all  a  mystery  to  him,  as  far  as  the  general 
disposition  and  movements  of  forces  are  concerned.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  generals  were  all  in  a  muddle.  How  should  a  raw 
recruit  divine  the  plan  and  system  ?  Moreover,  the  ablest  generals 
are  often  puzzled ;  things  occur  unexpectedly.  Frederick  the 
Great  and  David  Leslie  both  carried  the  news  of  their  own  defeat, 
when  both  had  really  been  victorious.  Nobody  denies  courage 
and  skill  to  old  David  and  young  Fritz.  Mr.  Crane's  raw  recruit 
runs  away  in  a  panic.  Does  the  Dial  critic  deny  that  panics 
occurred  in  the  Civil  War,  as  in  all  wars  ?  The  recruit  lives  to 
fight  another  day,  and  fights  like  a  Paladin,  like  the  Fore  and  Aft 
when  Mr.  Kipling's  drummers  beat  the  recall.  There  must  be 
brave  njen  and  cowards  and  dubious  people  in  all  armies.  '  Fears 
of  the  brave'  are  proverbial.  Wherefore  English  admiration 
of  a  spirited  picture  of  battle,  as  seen  by  a  recruit,  should  be 
censured  as  English  spite,  nobody  can  imagine  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  We  might  as  well  be  said  to  have  similar  bad  reasons  for 
praising  M.  Zola's  La  D&)acle^  or  Count  Tolstoi''s  La  Guerre  et  la 
Paix.  It  is  impossible  to  please  people  who  are  so  suspicious  and 
irritable  as  the  critic  of  The  Dial,  Had  the  American  war 
displayed  nothing  less  than  '  the  finished  conduct  of  large  bodies 
of  men  in  presence;  of  the  enemy,'  it  would  have  been  a  miracle. 
Large  forces  of  citizen  soldiers,  under  generals  who  have  never 
commanded  great  masses  of  men  in  war,  could  not  possibly  fight 
as  tidily  as  Napoleon's  or  Frederick's  veterans.  No  sane  historian 
of  the  war  will  pretend  that  they  did.  Soldiering  has  to  be 
learned  by  eicperience  like  other  arts  ;  and  a  raw  recruit  like  Mr. 
Crane's  hero  cannot  have  experience. 


To  myself  the  book  seems  too  long  and  greatly  in  need  of 
maps.  The  reader  should  know,  though  the  recruit  does  not, 
what  is  going  on,  where,  and  why.  The  style  is  flaring,  flam- 
boyant, and  vigorously  affected.  But  Mr.  Crane  is  a  very  young 
man ;  only  twenty-four,  it  is  said.  Mr.  Dudley  Warner  makes  a 
very  &ir  criticism  of  the  style.  *The  red  sickness  of  battle' 
is  mere  fustian;  words  denoting  colour  are  peppered  over  the 
pages.  There  is  strain,  and  there  is  shriek,  and  these  do  not 
strengthen  but  weaken  the  effect.  Mr.  Crane,  in  fact,  is  very 
young:  But  Mr.  Warner  says :  *  I  was  carried  along  by  its 
intensity,  and  felt  at  the  end  as  if  I  had  experienced  a  most 
exdting  and  melodramatic  dream,  which  I  could  not  shake  off 
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when  waking.'  My  own  experience  was  exactly  the  same.  I  wish 
for  Mr.  Crane  un  pen  plus  de  goUtj  and  not  qnite  so  many 
adjectives.  He  certainly  has  an  appearance  of  genius.  He 
reminds  one  oddly  enough  of  Mr.  Francis  Thompson,  who  is  also 
in  his  poems  too  conscientiously  on  the  stretch.  Mr.  Wamer^s 
opinion  seems  uninfluenced  by  international  jealousies.  Where 
will  they  not  appear  if  they  push  into  the  question  of  the  qualities 
of  a  romance  ? 

• 

In  Mr.  Haggard's  ^  Heart  of  the  World '  the  dwindling  decadent 
people  of  the  lost  old  city  do  not  care  for  history  and  for  the  past. 
Are  we  the  less  decadent  the  more  we  have  an  affection  for  buried 
time  ?  Probably  really  failing  folk  cannot  be  interested  in  any- 
thing. Those  who  still  care  for  times  long  enough  ago  will  be 
fond  of  Mr.  Locker  Lampson's  waifs  and  strays  of  memories  in 
^  My  Confidences.'    I  have  always  heard  that  the  ballad 

They  cut  his  throat  firom  ear  to  ear, 

His  brains  they  battered^in, 
His  name  was  Mr.  William  WearBi 

He  lived  in  Lyon's  Inn 

was  by  Theodore  Hook.  Mr.  Locker  heard  it  attributed  to 
Croker,  who  was  also  discredited  with  the  Quarterly  review  of 
Keats's  Endymion.  You  may  usually  know  Croker's  fist  by  a 
profusion  of  italics  and  capitals,  and  by  his  habit  of  defending  the 
Christian  religion  when  nobody  was  attacking  it.  The  review  of 
Endymion^  as  far  as  I  remember,  has  not  these  marks  of  Croken 
Of  Croker  Mr.  Locker  has  really  no  reminiscences :  he  does  not 
help  us  to  understand  either  the  influence  or  the  unpopularity  of 
that  enigmatic  being.  A  story  or  two,  at  second  hand,  he  gives 
of  Campbell's  habits.  Conceive  the  poet,  drunk,  clinging  to  a 
pillar,  while  his  companions  flick  walnuts  at  him !      Lander's 

*  diabolical  laugh '  is  very  unlike  Dickens's  description  of  it  in 
Boythome.  Landor  put  Southey  on  a  level  with  Wordsworth  ; 
Southey  put  Southey  higher  than  that,  and  Landor  and  Southey 

*  ladled  butter  from  their  mutual  tubs '  at  each  other.  *  To  con- 
verse with  the  admirable  Spedding,  in  consequence  of  his  deliberate 
utterance,  required  an  ampler  leisure  than  even  I,  who  am  neither 
good  nor  great,  found  always  practicable,'  says  Mr.  Locker.  Too 
often,  like  other  modem  writers  of  reminiscences,  Mr.  Locker 
gives  mere  lists  of  names  of  people  he  knew,  remembering. 
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Apparently,  little  or  nothing  about  their  owners.  Coold  not  all 
thiis  business  of  Tummiia  umbra  be  shelved  in  an  appendix  or 
directory?  Dr.  Lushington  had  seen  a  man  whose  &ther  was 
present  at  the  martyrdom  of  Charles  I.  That  is  all  about  Dr. 
Lushington.  This  is  quaint  about  Bossetti:  'I  like  his  poems 
least,  but  then  I  seldom  see  his  pictures.'  Mr.  Locker  writes  as 
if,  on  a  large  scale,  he  had  been  a  taster  of  men.  He  inspected 
them  carefully,  and  saw  no  more  of  them  if  he  did  not  like 
them.  He  tasted  Mr.  Severn,  Keats's  friend,  and  found  him  ^  a 
jaunty,  fresh-natured,  irresponsible  sort  of  elderly  being,  leading 
a  facile,  slipshod,  dressing-gowny,  artistic  existence  in  Fimlico. 
Like  his  friend  Hunt  he  was  not  rich,  but  he  never  seemed  to  be 
in  want  of  anything,  unless  perhaps  it  might  be  a  brush  and  comb.' 
One  is  reminded  of  Harold  Skimpole.  Mr.  Locker  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  much  more  pleased  by  Leigh  Hunt.  In  him 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  Hyde  to  a  large  quantity  of  Jekyll,  but 
Jekyll  prevailed.  Hunt  had  the  most  irritating  jauntiness  ever 
known ;  people  who  did  not  know  him  hated  him  frankly,  said  so 
brutally,  and,  if  we  only  read  Hunt's  letters  and  essays,  we 
wonder  why.  Few  read  his  *  Tale  of  Eimini  *  (the  first  edition  is 
very  cheap),  but,  when  they  have  read  it,  they  cease  to  wonder. 
A  desire  to  beat  the  poet  on  the  nose,  to  hurl  things  at  him, 
besets  the  natural  man.  Do  you  remember  his  description  of 
Francesca's  husband  ? 

Nor,  to  say  truly,  was  he  slow,  in  common, 
To  accept  the  attentions  of  this  lovely  woman ! 

It  sounds  as  if  it  could  not  really  be  in  print.  Mr.  Locker  knew 
Keats's  sister  Fanny.  *  She  was  fat,  blonde,  lymphatic  .  .  .  my 
sprightliness  made  her  yawn.'  She  could  not  have  remembered 
much  of  Keats,  who  died  so  long  ago,  and  who  had  seen  so  little 
of  his  sister  after  his  childhood. 


How  do  people  remem  ber  anything  ?  How  do  they  reminisce  t 
Mr.  Locker,  struck  by  the  scantiness  of  his  own  recollections,  says 
*  Wonderful  fellow,  James  Boswell ! '  As  a  rule,  if  you  ask  any- 
body about  some  great  person  whom  they  knew  well,  they 
remember  next  to  nothing.  It  is  said  that  Dean  Milman,  who 
was  much  attached  to  Macaulay,had  very  little  of  moment  to  tell 
about  him.  Yet  Dean  Milman  was  no  stupid  man,  though  the 
amiable  critic  who  attacks  Mr.  Saintsbury  so  often,  in  the  Saturn 
day  Review^  seems  to  hold  that  Alilman  had  a  bad  style — ^because 
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Macaolay  said  so !  This  is  a  digression.  To  remember  about  people 
is  a  special  gift.  They  amused,  they  delighted  us,  and  we  cannot 
say  why.  About  the  little  I  saw  of  Lord  Tennyson  I  remember 
next  to  nothing — I  was  in  too  great  a  fright.  Boswell  took  notes 
immediately  after  his  talks  with  Johnson.  Lockhart  thought  this 
wrong,  not  honourable ;  one  is  glad  Bozzy  was  of  a  different 
opinion.     We  have  all  reason  to  be  grateful  to  James. 

• 

Eeminiscences  are  not  possible  to  me,  yet  I  would  fain  say, 
without  going  into  details,  how  pleasant  a  memory  one  keeps  of 
a  man  in  high  social  place,  lately  dead.  Lord  Bath  was  not 
prominent  in  politics ;  he  wrote  but  little  and  rarely.  What  one 
recalls  now  is  his  unaffected  goodness,  his  charm,  his  kindness, 
his  great  knowledge  of  letters,  the  humour  of  his  conversation,  the 
pleasantness  and  courtesy  of  his  manner.  It  may  be  guessed 
that  he  was  shy,  and  shy  people  who  are  also  modest  are  apt  to 
be  misjudged.  They  who  knew  him  (even  as  slightly  as  I  myself 
did)  valued  him,  and  deeply  regret  his  loss. 

A.  Lang. 
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Yet  UNCOMMON ! 

FOR  SOME  WISE  CAUSE, 

'It  is  the  little  things  that 
rule  this  Life; ' 

OR,  IN  OTH£R  WORDS:— 

*  Sow  an  Aet,  and  you  Reap  a  Habit ; 
Sow  a  Habit,  and  you  Reap  a  Charaeter ; 
Sow   a   Charaeter,    and  you  Reap  a 
Destiny !  -thackkrat. 

'And  such  is  human  lify,  so  gliding  on; 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone  ! ' 

MORAL  :- 

*In  Life's  Play  the  Player  of  the  other 
side  is  Hidden  from  us.  We  know  that 
his  play  is  Always  Fair,  Just,  and  Patient, 
but  we  also  know  to  our  Cost  that  He 
Never  Overlooks  a  Mistake*   if  $  for  you  to 

find    out  WET  70VB  EABS  ABM  BOXED. 

— HCXLIY. 

HOW  TO  AVOID  THE  IHJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  STIMULANTS. 

THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  LlVUrO— partaking  of  too  rich  foods,  as 
pastry,  saccharine,  and  fatty  substances,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  an  insufficient  amount 
of  exercise — frequently  deranges  the  liver.  I  would  advise  all  bilious  people,  unless  they 
are  careful  to  keep  the  liver  acting  freely,  to  exercise  great  care  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks ;  avoid  sugar,  and  always  dilute  largely  with  water.  Experience  shows  that  porter, 
mild  ales,  port  wine,  dark  sherries,  sweet  champagne,  liqueurs,  and  brandies  are  all  very 
apt  to  disagree ;  while  light  white  wines,  and  gin  or  old  whisky  largely  diluted  with  pure 
mineral  water  charged  only  with  natural  gas,  will  be  found  the  least  objectionable. 
ENO'a  *  FRUIT  SALT'  is  PECULIARLY  ADAPTED  for  any  CONSTITUTIONAL 
WEAKNESS  of  the  LIVER;  it  possesses  the  power  of  reparation  when  digestion  has 
been  disturbed  or  lost,  and  PLACES  the  INVALID  on  the  RIGHT  TRACK  to  HEALTH. 
A  world  of  woes  is  avoided  by  those  who  keep  and  use  ENO*S  *  FRUIT  SALT.'  Therefore 
NO  FAMILY  SHOULD  EVER  BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

ENO*S  '  FRUIT  SALT  *  assists  the  functions  of  the  LIVER,  BOWELS,  SKIN,  and 
KIDNEYS  by  Natural  Means;  thus  the  blood  is  freed  from  POISONOUS  or  other 
HURTFUL  MATTEEIS,  the  Foundation  and  GREAT  DANGER  of  CHILLS,  FEVERS, 
WORRY,  BLOOD  POISONS,  &c.    It  is  impossible  to  overstate  its  great  value. 

Ihe  value  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  cannot  be  told. 
Its  success  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  proves  it, 

THERE  IS  NO  DOUBT  THAT  where  it  has  been  taken  in  the  earliest  stagres 
of  a  disease,  it  has,  in  innumerable  instances,  PREVENTED  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  a  SERIOUS  ILLNESS.  The  elTect  of  ENO*S  '  FRUIT  SALT  *  upon 
a  disordered  and  feverish  condition  of  the  system  is  MARVELLOUS. 

CAUTION. —Examlru;  each  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  Capsule  U  marked  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT:    WUhont  </, 
{r<m  ha^e  been  imposed  on  by  a  wortblbss  and  oeeasiomaltf  poisonous  imitation,    PREPARED  OS  IF  AT 

ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT '  Works,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno'a  Patent. 
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Flotsam.' 

By  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 
CHAPTER  XXV. 

A    FRIEND    IN    NEED. 

HA£BY  was  for  the  moment  taken  aback,  and  stood  dumb  before 
the  jury  he  had  himself  selected  to  hear  his  case.  He  was  by 
natnre  hasty,  fiery,  and  honest.  It  had  ever  been  with  him  the 
habit  to  give  voice  to  the  thought  so  soon  as  ever  this  came  to  his 
brain.  Ck)ncealment  was  as  repugnant  to  his  soul  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  his  countenance.  A  hasty  judgment,  a  quick  word,  a 
sadden  repentance,  and  a  broken  resolution  had,  alas !  been  his 
method  of  procedure  through  life.  The  hidden  thought,  the  slow, 
snake-like  motive  were  not  his,  and  he  could  scarce  believe  them 
in  another.  A  fair  fight  of  any  sort  exhilarated  him,  but  an 
underhand  pass  with  illegitimate  blade  made  a  coward  of  him. 
He  was  afraid  now,  and  he  showed  it.  A  wave  of  doubt  swept 
across  the  &ces  before  him  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  across  a  fair 
field  on  a  breezy  day.  Harry  Wylam  afraid  ?  They  had  never 
conceived  the  thought ;  and  the  fact  was  before  them. 
'  He  cannot  deny  it,'  repeated  Phillip  Lamond. 

*  No,  but  others  can  ! '  said  a  voice  behind,  and  all  eyes  were 
fixed  on  Frederic  Marqueray. 

*  Fou  /'  retorted  Lamond  as  quick  as  thought.     *  You  are  the 

*  Copyright  1896  by  Longmans,  Green,  k  Co. 
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principal  witness.  Yon  were  there  disguised  as  a  fisJdr.  Yon  are 
the  principal  witness,  my  fine  young  gentleman.' 

'Who  saw  nothing/  said  Marqueray,  quietly,  ^for  you  had 
knocked  me  senseless  with  a  slash  over  the  head — ^firom  behind.' 

I^amond  paused  for  a  moment.  This  was  a  foe  of  different  metal. 

^  My  evidence  would  be  quite  enough  to  convict  him/  he  said 


*  Your  evidence  ? ' 

*  Yes,  my  evidence.' 

Marqueray  came  a  little  nearer.  His  long  narrow  £Euse,  drawn 
into  furrows  by  the  enormous  fatigues  of  a  terrible  campaign, 
twitched  nervously — the  only  sign  he  ever  gave  of  anger. 

^  You  will  be  out  of  India  long  before  that,'  he  said  evenly.  ^  If 
you  are  a  wise  man  you  will  be  out  of  India  to-morrow  morning.' 

Lamond  was  looking  at  him  with  a  sudden  narrowing  of  his 
gaze.  Some,  who  had  seen  a  tiger  spring,  caught  their  breath. 
Marqueray's  eyes  never  left  his  adversary's  face,  while  he  took  a 
paper  firom  his  pocket  and  unfolded  it.  It  was  a  piece  of  native- 
made  paper,  and  the  soft,  clothy  sound  of  it  was  the  only  break 
to  a  deathly  silence. 

Marqueray  held  it  up  in  front  of  Lamond's  face.  He  said 
some  words  quickly  in  a  low  voice  in  the  Tamil  tongue,  and  Phillip 
Lamond  drew  in  a  sharp,  choking  breath. 

*  Keep  your  hands  from  your  pockets,'  said  Frederic  Marqueray, 
who  knew  murder  in  the  eyes  when  he  saw  it,  *  and  go.* 

As  Phillip  Lamond  moved  towards  the  door,  Marqueray  turned 
on  his  heel,  facing  him  as  a  crab  £Eu;es  danger,  and  watched  the 
slim  clenched  hands. 

The  door  was  slowly  opened.  Lamond  paused  for  a  moment 
with  his  fingers  on  the  handle,  his  foot  on  the  threshold,  his  back 
turned  towards  the  room  full  of  men.  He  paused  as  if  in  thought. 
Then  he  went  on,  closing  the  door  behind  him.  He  had  played 
his  last  card  in  a  long  game. 

^  Poor  devil ! '  said  a  voice  with  a  queer  break  in  it.  It  was 
the  voice  of  Harry  Wylam. 

The  end  of  the  scene  had  been  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  so 
astonishingly  dramatic,  that  for  a  few  moments  the  slow-minded 
Englishmen  left  standing  in  the  large  room  were  speechless  and, 
it  seemed,  deprived  of  the  power  of  thought. 

The  first  to  speak  was  a  general  officer — a  white-haired  veteran 
— ^who,  like  Marqueray,  was  versed  in  many  Indian  tongues. 

He  pushed  his  way  forward. 
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^Marqneray/  he  said  in  an  anthoritative  voice,  ^  what  did  yon 
say  to  that  man  ?    I  think  I  have  a  right  to  know.' 

At  all  events  he  had  a  right  to  ask,  though  Marqueray  in  his 
discretion  would  rather  have  answered  the  question  elsewhere. 

Before  replying  he  moved  towards  the  door,  where  he  stood 
almost  in  the  position  which  he  had  held  during  the  dispute. 

'  I  told  him/  he  said,  '  that  he  was  a  spy.  I  showed  him  a 
plan  of  the  Bidge  batteries  supplied  by  him  to  the  mutineers 
inside  Delhi.' 

There  was,  as  the  speaker  had  anticipated,  a  roar  of  rage,  and 
many  of  the  younger  men  made  a  rush  towards  the  door.  But  he 
stood  barring  it  with  his  outstretched  arms.  He  was  their  superior 
officer.  None  but  the  general  could  dispute  his  word,  and  that 
officer  perhaps  knew  better. 

*  No,'  cried  Marqueray,  *  let  him  go.  We  cannot  prove  it.  I 
have  been  trying  to  do  so  for  months.' 

They  fell  back,  some  murmuring  discontentedly,  others  aghast 
with  surprise  and  a  sort  of  shame. 

^Bemember/  said  Marqueray,  striking  the  note  with  a 
sore  touch,  Hhat  he  is  an  Englishman.  None  know  it  except 
ourselves,  and  we  had  better  forget  it.' 

^  And  what  about  the  men  who  bought  him  ? '  cried  one  pas- 
sionately. *  What  about  the  mutineers  inside  Delhi  who  were  in 
communication  with  Lamond,  and  knew  him  to  be  an  Englishman  ? ' 

*  I  know  who  they  were.  They  showed  me  the  papers  them- 
selves, and  I  stole  one  of  them,'  replied  the  man  who  had  staked 
his  life  for  his  country's  cause.  The  paper  was  in  his  pocket, 
and  many  would  have  liked  to  see  it.  But  he  never  raised  a  hand 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

'  But  the  men  have  only  to  produce  the  rest  of  the  papers  and 
to  say  whence  they  got  them,  and  all  the  world  will  know,'  cried 
the  first  speaker  angrily.  It  was  not  one  man's  reputation  only 
that  was  at  stake,  but  the  good  name  of  a  whole  race. 

*  They  will  never  do  that.  We  killed  them  all  in  Delhi — 
Wylam  and  I  and  two  troopers.     Forty  of  them.' 

A  silence  followed  this  plain  statement.  And,  perchance,  some 
in  that  room  recognised  what  manner  of  man  stood  before  them. 
Some,  perhaps,  caught  a  glimpse  in  that  drawn  and  stem  face  of 
a  whole  suppressed  record  of  deeds  conceived  in  cold  blood,  and 
oarried  out  with  an  intrepidity  such  as  is  vouchsafed  to  few.  Some, 
it  may  be,  guessed  in  part  the  sacrifice  that  Frederic  Marqueray 
had  made  when  he  barred  the  door  behind  Phillip  Lamond.     For 
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the  sake  of  Englishmen  he  had  connived  at  the  escape  of  one  who 
would  have  dragged  the  good  name  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
treachery  and  degradation.  And,  in  suppressing  the  deeds  of 
Phillip  Lamond,  he  had  deliberately  struck  his  own  name  out  of 
history.  The  good  and  the  evil  of  the  great  unstoried  intrigues 
in  and  around  Delhi  were  so  commingled  that,  if  Marqueray  had 
given  to  the  world  a  record  of  his  adventures — as  many  at  this 
time  were  engaged  in  doing — ^he  must  have  told  the  shameful  story 
of  PhilUp  Lamond  also.  Instead,  he  was  content  that  his  contem- 
poraries and  brother  officers  should  know  him  as  a  good  soldier  only, 
and  that  history  should  never  tell  of  a  marvellous  feat.  He  threw 
the  good  that  he  had  wrought  into  the  balance  over  against  PhilUp 
Lamond's  evil  deeds,  and  was  content  to  go  his  own  way,  bearing 
in  his  silent  heart  tbe  knowledge  that  he  was  a  greater  than  many 
whose  names  then  were,  and  are  to  this  day,  a  pleasant  household 
word  for  bravery,  and  the  admiration  of  every  English  schoolboy. 
'  I  do  not  see,'  said  one  of  the  younger  men, '  how  you  can  fail 
to  prove  that  he  did  it.  You  have  the  paper.  I  suppose  you  can 
prove  that  it  is  his  handwriting.' 

*  Yes — ^but  we  cannot  prove  that  he  drew  up  the  plans  with 
the  view  of  selling  them  to  the  mutineers,'  replied  Marqueray. 
'  We  cannot  meet  his  defence  that  the  papers  were  stolen  from  him 
by  a  native  servant.  He  was  an  accredited  guide  to  the  force  before 
Delhi.  He  had  a  perfect  right  to  have  the  plans  in  his  possession.' 

Marqueray  moved  away  from  the  door.  He  knew  enough,  no 
doubt,  of  Phillip  Lamond,  to  entrust  that  gentleman's  safety  to 
his  own  care  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  minutes,  which  grace  he  had 
now  accorded  him. 

In  replying  to  the  arguments  put  forth  by  the  younger  and 
hot-headed  members,  Marqueray  displayed  no  desire  to  close  the 
question.  Bather,  indeed,  was  his  manner  that  of  one  desirous  of 
giving  every  information.  Nothing  arouses  curiosity  so  quickly  as 
the  obvious  desire  to  conceal.  He  moved  towards  the  chair,  which 
he  had  lately  vacated,  and  there  sat  down. 

'  Then,'  said  the  officer,  whose  perception  was  keener  than  his 
discretion,  *how  was  it  you  frightened  him  so  confoundedly  ? ' 

*  Oh,  he  thought  I  could  prove  it.' 

*  Bluflf  ? '  inquired  the  sceptic,  with  a  smile  fiiU  of  mutual 
understanding. 

*  Bluflf,'  replied  the  man,  who  had  been  inside  Delhi — looking 
steadily  and,  as  some  thought,  coldly  at  his  interlocutor. 

He  took  up  a  pen  and  wrote  something  on  a  large  sheet  of  the 
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dub-paper.  No  one  had  left  the  room.  Some  sat  down,  but  the 
majority  formed  themselves  into  groups  and  stood  discussing  this 
event  in  whispers.  The  scratching  of  Marqueray's  pen  continued. 
A  member  looked  at  the  clock  and  went  to  the  door,  turning  the 
handle  and  rattling  it  impatiently. 

*  This  door  is  locked,'  he  cried.      *  Where  the  devil  is  the  key  ? ' 

*  In  my  pocket,'  said  Marqueray,  turning  in  his  chair.  *  I 
propose  that  we  all  sign  this  paper  before  any  one  leaves  the  room. 
General,  will  you  lead  oflF? ' 

The  general  took  the  sheet  of  foolscap,  and  read  it  with  a  gleam 
in  his  fierce  old  eyes. 

*  Certainly,*  he  said.     *  D ^n  it,  sir — certainly.' 

He  took  a  quill  and  splashed  his  name  down  on  the  paper,  and 
a  great  name  it  was.  The  others  followed  suit,  as  behoved  men 
accustomed  to  discipline,  and  thus  the  undertaking  was  signed 
that  none  should  divulge  Phillip  Lamond's  secret. 

Harry  put  his  name  to  the  paper  the  last  but  one ;  immediately, 
in  &ct,  over  the  signature  of  his  good  angel.  And  the  scrawl,  a 
great  bold  flourish,  beneath  the  name  of  Harry  Wylam,  touched 
the  top  of  the  capital  letters  of  a  neat  and  compressed  ^  Frederic 
Marqueray.' 

The  two  Mends  stood  side  by  side  for  a  moment  while  Mar- 
queray laid  the  blotting-paper  upon  the  writing  with  a  steady 
hand.  Harry  gave  a  gulp.  '  There  were  a  thousand  things  he 
wished  to  say  to  the  man  who  seemed  to  be  ever  by  his  side  when 
needed.  A  hundred  fair  resolutions  rose  in  his  mind,  and  he 
wanted  to  tell  Marqueray  that  his  good  offices  had  not  been  thrown 
away  upon  an  unworthy  object,  but  on  one  who  intended  to  lead 
a  new  life.  But  Marqueray,  always  a  little  stem  and  cold,  did  not 
invite  such  protestations  by  his  demeanour.  Indeed,  his  own  life 
had  been  marked  and  shaped  more  by  deeds  than  words,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  failed  in  part  to  understand  Harry's  impulsive 
nature — capable  enough  of  good,  but  sorely  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  the  passing  moment,  which  is  rarely  for  good  and 
usually  takes  its  clue  from  the  faultiness  of  our  poor  nature. 

So  Harry  moved  away  with  the  rest,  and  Marqueray  folding 
the  paper  tucked  it  into  the  front  of  his  tunic.  He  handed 
the  key  to  the  young  fellow  who  had  wished  to  have  it,  and 
the  doors  being  thrown  open  many  went  about  their  business, 
a  prey  to  that  passing  emotion  which  is  all  we  can  give  to  our 
neighbours'  afiiEurs. 

Harry  sat  despondently  down  at  a  table  littered  with  news* 
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papers,  and  dragging  a  journal  towards  him  set  his  elbows  upon  it 
with  a  reckless  vehemence,  as  if  determined  to  throw  his  whole 
mind  into  the  perusal  of  the  news. 

He  sat  there,  turning  his  back  upon  the  room,  in  dogged 
silence,  and  read  no  word  of  the  print  before  him.  His  eyes  were 
dull  with  a  heavy  despair,  his  chin  thrust  forward  in  mute  defiance 
of  fate.  Indeed,  the  worst  seemed  to  have  happened  to  him. 
Whichever  way  he  turned  disgrace  awaited  him. 

One  by  one  the  members  got  up  and,  with  some  explanatory 
word,  delivered  in  a  tone  of  forced  indifference  to  whoever 
happened  to  be  near,  left  the  room.  One  was  going  to  dinner ; 
another  was  engaged  to  dine  with  friends,  and  must  repair  to  his 
quarters  to  dress. 

Harry  knew  where  Marqueray  was  sitting.  He  heard  that 
chair  pushed  back,  and  its  late  occupant  walk  slowly  from  the 
room.  He  raised  his  haggard  &ce  from  his  hand  and  listened. 
Marqueray  had  gone  without  a  word.  This  was  the  sorest  blow. 
His  last  friend — the  man  who  had  stood  by  him  through 
thick  and  thin  (and  in  truth  the  thick  had  outweighed  the 
thin  in  Harry's  life),  his  good  angel — had  gone  with  the  others. 

The  clock  over  the  door  struck  seven.  It  was  long  after  the 
hour  at  which  men  dined  in  those  days.  Harry  could  not  have 
eaten  a  morsel,  but  the  temptation  to  drink  was  upon  him. 
Perhaps  he  could  gather  his  wits  with  the  help  of  a  stimulant,  and 
think  what  must  be  done.  He  did  not  know  that  Marqueray  was 
waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  having  foreseen  this  danger. 

Harry  turned  and  looked  over  his  shoulder.  He  was  alone  in 
the  room  vdth  one  man — the  general  who  had  forced  Marqueray 
to  speak.  This  was  Harry's  general,  the  commandant  of  the  force 
in  Calcutta. 

The  old  gentleman  was  reading  a  newspaper  with  marked 
attention. 

Harry  rose  and  moved  unsteadily  towards  the  door,  and  the 
newspaper  was  laid  aside. 

*  Wylam.' 
'  Yes,  sir.' 

*  I  must  ask  you,'  said  the  general,  *  to  consider  yourself  under 
arrest.     When  you  have  dined  please  go  to  your  quarters.* 

Harry  stood  for  a  moment.  The  words  did  not  seem  to  reach 

his  understanding  at  once.  He  looked  at  the  general,  who 

avoided  meeting  the  glance.  Then  he  walked  slowly  from  the 
room. 
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CHAPTEB  XXVI. 

FLIGHT. 

Philup  Lamond  walked  down  the  broad  stairs  of  the  club 
which  had  been  his  haunt  for  years  with  composure  and  a  fence 
that  was  almost  serene.  Indeed,  the  servants — who  disliked  him 
for  a  meanness  which  is  commoner  than  we  suspect — noticed 
nothing.  ' 

A  wise  man  conscious  of  the  seed  of  sudden  death  in  his  con- 
stitution is  often  brave  enough  to  make  quiet  preparations  for  his 
departure,  so  arranging  his  affairs  that  he  may  undertake  at  a 
moment's  notice  and  without  indecent  haste  the  long  journey 
that  must  inevitably  comr. 

It  is  probable  that  PhiUip  Lamond,  conscious  of  the  instability 
of  his  foothold  upon  the  slippery  incline  of  Calcutta  society,  had 
foreseen  the  moment  when  he  would  fall.  Nay,  further;  it  is 
probable  that  in  some  subtle  way  he  may  have  been  allowed  to 
distinguish,  by  one  of  those  flashes  of  foresight  which  we  can  only 
call  instiiict,  the  man  who  was  destined  at  last  to  trip  him  up. 
In  his  dealings  with  Marqueray  he  had  always  lacked  nerve.  In 
the  vaUey  between  the  Ridge  and  the  waJls  of  Delhi  he  had 
trembled  in  the  presence  of  the  &kir,  whom  he  would  have  killed 
had  Harry  Wylam  not  prevented  him.  Among  our  heartstrings 
there  is  one  which  is  only  touched  by  one  or  two  friends  and  one 
or  two  foes.  Lamond  had  always  been  conscious  of  a  thrill  of 
misgiving  when  in  the  presence  of  Frederic  Marqueray.  There 
was  no  feeling  of  surprise  in  his  mind  now.  It  all  seemed  natural 
and  pre-ordained. 

But  he  was  shaken.  He  was  almost  sixty  years  of  age ;  and  a 
great  anger  or  a  heavy  fieJl  is  dangerous  after  fifty.  His  hands 
were  shaking,  and  he  thrust  them  into  the  pockets  of  the  loose 
jacket  that  he  always  wore.  He  walked  rapidly  and  rather  un- 
steadily out  of  the  club  compound,  where  it  was  dark,  into  the 
dusty  street,  now  crowded  with  baboos  and  their  clerks  hurrying 
home  from  shop  and  office.  The  light  of  the  street  lamps  or  the 
glare  of  a  shop-window  fell  on  a  &ce  that  was  aged  and  worn. 
He  hurried  on  into  the  smaller  streets,  and  presently  entered  the 
house  of  a  native  forwarding  agent. 

It  is  notable  that  in  his  strait  this  Englishman  went  to  one 
who  was  not  of  his  race. 
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The  night  was  dark,  with  a  strong  breeze  that  hummed 
and  moaned  through  the  rigging  of  the  ships  lying  in  the  river 
as  Phillip  Lamond  stepped  into  his  boat  ten  minutes  later.  He 
aroused  the  boatmen  with  a  sharp  word,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
luxurious  cushion  amidships.  The  four  rowers  were  in  the  bows ; 
the  steersmen,  lost  in  the  darkness,  crouched  in  the  stem.  There 
had  been  rain  up-country,  and  the  river  was  full.  The  babble  of 
the  water  round  the  mooring  chains  of  the  vessels  at  anchor  in 
the  stream  told  that  this  was  unusually  rapid.  Lamond,  who 
knew  every  humour  of  the  great  sacred  river,  who  had  passed  up 
and  down  its  treacherous  waters  ahnost  daily  for  forty  years, 
unlaced  his  boots.  It  is  said  that  he  who  falls  into  the  Hooghly 
never  rises  to  the  surface  again,  but  Lamond  had  twice  swum  to 
the  dreary  mud-steeped  banks — ^leaving  his  boatmen,  by  the  bye, 
to  drown. 

Once  out  into  the  stream  he  bade  the  oarsmen  bend  to  their 
work,  but  these  hesitated,  and  the  steersman  humbly  remonstrated. 
The  night  was  dark  and  stormy.  It  would  be  impossible  to  discern 
other  craft  at  anchor  or  moving,  though  of  the  latter  there  would 
scarce  be  many  abroad  at  such  a  time.  A  collision  must  inevitably 
mean  death.  In  reply,  Phillip  Lamond  took  the  steering  oar,  and 
sent  the  pilot  into  the  bows  to  keep  watch  there.  Thus  the  little 
boat  sped  down  stream  at  a  terrific  pace.  Every  moment  was  a 
distinct  gain ;  for  nothing  could  follow  them  at  such  a  speed,  and 
the  road  to  Gturden  Beach  was  in  those  days  sandy,  uneven,  and 
unfit  for  rapid  travelling. 

Phillip  Lamond  seemed  to  know  that  Marqueray  had  given 
him  until  the  morning  to  make  his  escape,  and  of  Harry  he  had 
no  fear.  For  Harry  had  proved  himself  to  be  as  clay  in  the 
potter's  hands  during  these  last  years  of  gradual  degradation. 

The  steersman  brought  the  boat  to  a  standstill,  swinging 
skilfully  in  mid-stream,  not  at  the  bungalow  steps,  but  across  the 
river  at  a  landing  not  far  removed  from  the  furnished  house  where 
Maria  awaited  her  husband's  return  to  dinner. 

She  was  in  evening  dress,  her  beautiful  white  arms  gleaming 
through  the  delicate  muslin,  for  she  never  knew  when  Hany 
might  bring  some  friend  to  dine.  They  had  begun  their  married 
life,  observing  the  little  formalities  and  customs  of  their  station, 
both  scrupulously  donning  full  dress  for  their  Ute-a-tete  evening 
meal.  But  of  late  this  excellent  practice,  serving  to  maintain  a 
self  and  mutual  respect,  as  well  as  to  guard  intact  the  barrier  of 
position,  had  been  neglected. 
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Maria  rose  from  her  chair,  and  looked  at  her  father  with  a  sort 
of  hardness  about  her  lips,  which  might  have  indicated  anxiety  in 
a  softer  face. 

'  Harry  ? '  she  exclaimed  in  a  low,  interrogative  voice. 

*No,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  Harry/  replied  Lamond, 
closing  the  door  carefully.  ^  But/  he  turned  and  showed  her  a  face 
that  had  grown  suddenly  old,  '  it  is  all  up  with  me/ 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  Maria,  who  was  calm  and  collected 
enough  at  this  juncture.  Indeed,  her  manner  was  rather  that  of 
a  man  than  of  a  helpless  woman. 

'  I  have  been  accused  of  selling  information  to  the  mutineers/ 

*  A  spy,'  said  Maria. 
And  her  father  was  silent. 

'Of  course  you  are  innocent,'  she  said,  tossing  her  head  so 
that  the  diamonds  at  her  throat  (which  had  never  been  paid  for) 
glittered  in  the  lamplight. 

*  Keep  your  d d  scorn  for  your  husband ! '  said  the  fond 

father. 

And  Maria  knew  that  he  was  guilty. 

*  What  does  it  mean  ? '  she  asked.     *  What  will  happen  ? ' 
She  had  risen,  white-faced  but  quite  collected ;  ready  for  an 

emergency — her  father's  daughter. 

*  God  knows,'  he  answered.  *  I  mustn't  wait  to  see.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  Marqueray  they  would  have  torn  me  to  pieces.' 

He  laughed — ^a  scaffold  laugh. 
*Who  found  out?' 

Lamond  did  not  answer.  He  had  not  played  a  dangerous 
game  all  his  life  without  learning  a  greater  wisdom  than  that. 

*  Who  accused  you  ? '  amended  Maria. 

*  Marqueray.' 

He  repeated  the  name  with  something  like  wonder  in  his 
voice,  and  Maria  looked  at  him.  She  was  a  woman,  and  had  not 
yet  parted  with  the  conviction  that  she  could  have  made  Frederic 
Idarqueray  love  her. 

^That  is  not  all,'  said  her  father,  looking  worn  and 
broken. 

Maria  waited  in  a  suspense  which  she  held  in  control  with  a 
fine  nerve. 

^  Harry  has  found  out  about  the  money.  He  met  Sajin  of 
Delhi  by  accident  at  a  money-lender's,  and  the — the  fat  was  in 
the  fire.' 

Lamond,  it  will  be  perceived,  did  not  pause  to  choose  his 
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language.  There  may  be  honour  in  certain  circles,  but  there  is  not 
always  a  great  refinement  of  speech. 

'  But  it  is  settled  on  me/  cried  Maria  in  a  strident  voice,  a 
sudden  fear  in  her  eyes. 

^  Yes/  answered  her  father,  with  something  very  like  a  sneer. 
And  they  looked  into  each  other's  faces.  This  was  triumph ;  this, 
success.  Success  is  the  hammer  with  which  we  strike  the  world, 
and  find  it  hollow. 

For  years  these  two  had  striven  to  gain  that  which  was 
now  theirs.  Lamond  had  perhaps  little  to  lose,  but  he  had  risked 
that  little  for  the  attainment  of  this  end.  He  had  brought  Maria 
up  from  girlhood  to  seek  the  same  goal.  Fresh  from  school  she 
had  come  out  to  him,  and  he  had  taught  her  that  money  was  the 
end  and  aim  of  human  endeavour.  She  had  proved  an  apt  pupil, 
and  the  slowly  laid  seed  had  borne  fruit. 

Lamond  was  of  too  refined  a  nature  to  lay  his  scheme  before 
her  in  its  crude  form.  He  had  hinted  here,  had  half  exposed  a 
motive  there,  and  Maria  understood.  The  vilest  conspirators  are 
those  who  dare  not  even  shape  their  plot  in  words. 

These  two  were  too  clever  to  fail,  and  in  the  hour  of  their 
triumph  they  stood  facing  each  other  mth  white  fieKses  and  drawn 
eyes. 

'  What  is  to  be  done  ? '  said  Maria.  *  We  cannot  stay 
here.' 

*  No ;  we  must  go  down  to-night  to  Diamond  Harbour,  where 
I  have  ascertained  that  there  are  outward-bound  vessels  at  anchor. 
Marqueray  gave  me  till  to-morrow  morning.' 

The  name  made  Maria  wince. 

She,  too,  had  risked  something  in  the  great  venture — that 
which  women  risk,  nay,  throw  away,  when  they  marry  for  any 
other  motive  than  love. 

*  WTiere  shall  you  go  ? '  she  asked. 

*  I  do  not  know  yet,'  replied  the  father,  with  his  old  leisureliness 
of  manner,  which  his  astute  daughter  probably  recognised  as  a 
mere  trick.  *  The  Old  World  will  be  too  hot  for  me  if  this  comes 
out,  and  Harry  is  dangerous.  I  shall  probably  try  the  Pacific 
slope.  You  had  better  go  to  Ceylon,  and  there  await  deve- 
lopments.' 

'  And  the  child  ? '  asked  Maria,  stooping  to  pick  up  her  lace 
pocket-handkerchief.  She  need  scarcely  have  taken  the  precau- 
tion, for  her  father  did  not  look  at  her. 

'Oh,  stick  to  that.     It  will  strengthen  your  position.    But 
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tliey  cannot  rob  you  of  the  money.     That  is  square  enough.    I 
have  seen  to  that,  Maria.    And  I  know  my  way  about.' 

He  gave  a  little  laugh,  rather  short  and  hard  for  a  laugh  of 
triumph. 

*  Galle/  he  said,  *  Gralle  is  the  place  for  you.  Pretty  little  place. 
Healthy  enough.  Nice  sea-breezes.  The — er — child  mustn't  die. 
I  have  friends  in  Cblle  who  will  show  you  the  ropes.' 

^  Yes,  but  a  friend  of  yours  might  show  me  the  wrong  ones,' 
said  the  lady  who  had  made  herself  a  position. 

Lamond  took  the  filial  snub  easily  enough.  He  had  a  special 
smile  for  snubs,  well  known  in  Calcutta.  He  reflected  for  a 
moment,  standing  by  the  open  window. 

*  Yes,*  he  admitted,  quite  without  rancour.  *  Perhaps  you  had 
better  say  nothing  about  me.  Husband  on  active  service.  Calcutta 
not  good  for  the — er — child.     Something  of  that  sort.' 

With  a  wave  of  his  small  white  hand  he  indicated  what  seemed 
to  be  a  triumphal  ascent  for  Maria,  frx>m  one  position  to  another  in 
the  years  to  come. 

'  But  I  should  live  at  Galle,  at  any  rate  for  a  bit,'  he  added 
gravely.  It  is  marvellous  how  the  shady  people  of  the  world  know 
where  to  find  the  shady  spots. 

*  Will  you  be  ready  in  an  hour  ? '  he  continued.  *  Get  a  bit  of 
dinner  and  pack  your  things.  Bring  the  ayah.  Tell  her  there  is 
cholera,  or  anything.  Tve  got  some  things  to  attend  to  across  at 
the  bungalow.     Will  be  back  in  an  hour  with  the  boat.' 

Maria,  who  was  as  good  a  campaigner  as  her  father  (haying  no 
doubt  inherited  the  capacity  from  the  gentleman  who  had  been  on 
active  service  in  life's  battle  ever  since  his  boyhood),  lost  no  time 
in  repining,  but  whipped  the  fittest  of  her  trousseau  into  one  box, 
and  the  best  of  the  wedding  presents  into  another.  She  knew 
that  i^e  luggage-carrying  capacities  of  a  Hooghly  boat  were 
limited,  and  wisely  abandoned  the  plated  articles. 

*TheyTl  go  towards  the  rent,'  she  reflected,  remembering 
Hany^B  impecunious  condition  and  the  last  quarter's  arrears. 

A  tiny  trunk  took  all  the  infant's  small  belongings,  and  that 
diminutive  traveller  was  dragged  rather  hastily  from  her  bed  to 
be  dressed  without  resistance,  and  half  asleep  in  the  complete 
abandonment  of  childhood.  Verily  the  second  and  the  third 
generation  are  called  upon  to  pay.  This  infant's  first  journey  was 
a  flight. 

The  embarkation  was  safely  effected  about  ten  o'clock,  at  which 
hour  Harry  had  not  yet  returned  home.    Lamond  arrived  with 
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the  boat  and  two  men  to  carry  Maria's  luggage.  These  individuals 
he  introduced  by  the  drawing-room  window,  which  stood  open, 
and  the  whole  party  quiety  evacuated  by  that  exit.  A  waning 
moon  was  just  rising  through  the  smoke  of  the  great  city  which 
had  known  Lamond's  footfall  these  thirty  years,  and  was  never  to 
know  it  more. 

The  river  was  running  as  rapidly  as  earlier  in  the  evening,  but 
its  &ce  was  now  lighter,  and  the  dark  forms  of  vessels  moored  by 
either  bank  were  easily  distinguishable.  The  rowers  took  their 
places,  and  the  steersman  gave  the  word  of  departure.  There  was, 
liamond  had  commanded,  to  be  no  singing.  He  sat  down  by 
Maria  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  while  the  ayah  carrying  her  charge 
crouched  at  their  feet. 

The  boat  shot  out  into  mid-stream,  where  the  current  caught 
it  and  whirled  it  swiftly  and  silently  towards  the  sea.  Thus 
Phillip  Lamond  departed  from  the  scene  of  his  long  and  fruitful 
labours. 

They  reached  Diamond  Harbour  without  accident,  and  crept 
quietly  alongside  a  steamer  moored  there.  The  boat  had  left 
Calcutta  that  morning  on  her  way  to  Bombay,  calling  at  Madras, 
Pondicherry,  Galle,  and  Groa.  Lamond  knew  her  captain,  who  was 
aroused  fix>m  his  slumbers  by  the  anchor-watch,  and  drove  a  shrewd 
bargain  between  yawns. 

A  cabin  was  at  Maria's  disposal,  with  berths  for  the  baby  and 
the  ayah.  Lamond  saw  that  all  was  arranged  for  his  daughter's 
comfort. 

*  And  what  will  you  do  ? '  she  asked. 

They  were  standing  on  deck  by  the  rail  where  the  rope-ladder 
hung  over  the  side  to  Lamond's  boat. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  the  riding-lights  in  the  harbour. 

^  Oh,  I  will  find  a  coaster  to  take  me  to  the  Dutch  settlements 
or  to  Fondicherry,  and  after  that  I  shall  get  away  somehow.' 

The  flickering  lamp  of  the  anchor-watch  showed  whitely  on 
his  snow-like  hair  and  moustache,  as  he  clambered  over  the  rail 
after  kissing  Maria,  who  said  no  word. 

'  Don't  be  too  hard  on  me,  Maria,'  he  said,  with  his  feet  on  the 
ladder.     *  Whatever  I  did,  I  did  for  you.' 

And  bis  face  disappeared  below  the  bulwarks. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

NOT  PROVEN. 

Harry  was  fortunate  enougli  to  obtain  an  early  trial,  which  benefit 
he  owed  as  much  to  the  influence  of  friends  as  to  the  promptitude 
of  the  martial  court.  Of  native  evidence  there  was  in  this  case 
fortunately  none,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  were 
considerably  curtailed  by  this  omission.  The  follower  of  Moham- 
med in  the  witness-box  is  himself  a  difficult  man  to  follow. 

The  trial  was  a  short  one,  and  Harry  bore  it  with  a  manly 
straightforwardness  of  demeanour,  which  went  fer  to  win  for  him 
the  sjrmpathy  of  his  judges.  He  pleaded  guilty,  and  spoke  the 
honest  truth.  The  court,  however,  seemed  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  evidence  which  did  not  transpire  at  the  trial,  and  must 
therefore  have  come  to  their  ears  before  that  event.  The  evidence 
of  Frederic  Marqueray  was  carefully  taken.  All  the  other  witnesses 
had  perished.  Harry  refused  to  plead  the  extenuating  circum- 
stance, but  the  court  insisted,  and  PhiUip  Lamond's  share  in  the 
night's  work  before  Delhi  was  dragged  out  into  the  cold  contem- 
plation of  Harry's  brother  officers. 

During  a  long  deliberation  the  prisoner  was  confined  in  an 
adjoining  room,  and  when  the  court  was  at  length  agreed  he  came 
back  to  find  his  sword  lying  on  the  table  with  the  hilt  turned 
towards  him.  It  was  the  sword  that  JVIiriam  G-resham  had  drawn 
with  a  little  shudder  firom  its  sheath,  for  the  first  time  after  it 
came  into  his  possession  in  the  drawing-room  in  St.  Helen's  Place. 

The  sword  was  his  again,  but  the  reprimand  was  so  severe  that 
all  who  heard  it  knew  that  Harry  could  never  bare  the  blade  in 
the  service  of  his  Queen  again. 

*  I'm  only  fit  for  a  soldier,'  he  said  to  his  friends  who  crowded 
round  him  and  shook  him  by  the  hand,  *  and  they  won't  have  me.' 

He  went  down  to  Garden  Reach,  where  he  expected  to  find 
Maiia,  to  whom  he  had  written  many  times  without  reply.  But 
instead  of  his  wife  he  found  the  cook's  mother  in  the  drawing- 
room,  which  ancient  Hindu  lady  was  looking  over  a  photograph 
album  in  company  with  a  select  circle  of  her  friends.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  Harry  kicked  the  cook.  At  all  events  he  attempted 
to  do  so,  and  caused  that  functionary's  mother  to  display  an 
agility  beyond  her  years. 
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The  servants  told  him  that  Maria  had  left  ten  days  earlier. 

*  The  night  of  my  arrest,'  reflected  Harry. 

^  Did  the  memsahib  go  away  alone  ? '  he  asked  with  a  sudden 
fierceness  about  his  lips  and  eyes.  'No,  she  went  with  her 
father.'  And  Harry  gave  a  sharp  sigh  of  relief.  There  is  no  more 
suspicious  man  on  earth  than  the  naturally  trusting  man  who  has 
been  deceived. 

^  Where  had  the  memsahib  gone  ? ' 

The  servants  looked  at  each  other  with  raised  shoulders  and 
outspread  hands,  and  the  butler  was  understood  to  murmur  that 
the  wages  were  overdue. 

*  Go  to  the  devil ! '  said  Harry,  and  turning  on  his  heel  he  faced 
Marqueray,  who  was  coming  into  the  room. 

*  Where  are  the  child  and  Maria  ? '  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he  recog- 
nised the  newcomer.  ^  This  house  is  deserted.  Half  the  orna- 
ments are  gone.  The  child  has  disappeared,  and  Maria.  For 
God's  sake  tell  me  where  they  are,  Marks.' 

And  he  strode  across  the  room  towards  his  friend.  The 
long  confinement  within  doors  had  blanched  his  usually  ruddy 
face.  He  was  thin  and  haggard,  with  dull  eyes  looking  from  a 
countenance  that  bore  the  mark  of  disease  and  weakness. 

'  I  don't  know,'  answered  Marqueray  gently ;  *  but  I  have  a 
clue.     Sit  down,  and  don't  agitate  yourself.' 

The  quiet  man  pushed  the  servants  from  the  room,  and  closed 
the  doors.     He  forced  Harry  into  a  chair. 

'  You've  not  been  drinking  ? '  he  inquired  in  a  hard  voice. 

*  No,'  answered  Harry,  without  resentment.  *  God !  what  a 
hard  man  you  are ! '  he  added  with  a  short  laugh.  And  he  threw 
himself  back  in  the  chair,  letting  his  hands  fall  on  the  basket-work 
arms  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

Alarqueray  looked  at  him,  and  there  was  something  in  his 
grave  eyes  that  made  the  impetuous  Harry  leap  to  his  feet,  and 
seize  the  steady  brown  hand  in  both  of  his. 

'  No,  by  God  ! '  he  cried.  *  You're  the  best  friend  I've  got.  I 
believe  you're  the  best  friend  a  man  ever  had.' 

He  returned  to  his  seat  half  ashamed  of  his  sudden  out- 
burst of  feeling,  which  in  truth  Marqueray  had  received  but 
awkwardly. 

*  I  wonder  why  you  do  it,'  he  went  on ;  and  the  new  suspicion 
leapt  suddenly  into  his  eyes.  *  It  is  not  because  you  have  fallen 
in  love  with  Maria,  like  the  rest  of  them  ? ' 

'  No,  I  hate  her,'  replied  Marqueray. 
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Hany  drew  in  his  feet  and  leant  forward  with  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  matting  under  his  feet. 

^  So  do  1/  he  said,  slowly  and  deliberately ; '  but  not  the  child. 
Fanny,  isn't  it?  I  can't  understand  it.  Maria  can  go  to  the 
devil,  but  I  want  the  child.' 

He  looked  up  with  shining  eyes,  and  was  not  ashamed  now. 

'  I  think,'  said  Marqueray,  '  that  you  will  be  able  to  get  the 
child.  I  have  had  but  little  time  this  last  week  to  make  inquiries ' 
— ^he  did  not  think  it  worth  mentioning  that  he  had  devoted  eveiy 
moment  to  his  hearer's  interests — ^  but  it  seems  certain  that  they 
took  passage  to  Ceylon,  where  you  will  probably  find  them.' 

Harry's  fi^^  brightened,  and  clouded  over  again  almost  at  once. 

'  But  how  am  I  going  to  get  the  child  away  from  her  ? '  he 
asked  hopelessly. 

*  Money/  returned  the  cynic,  *  money  will  do  it.' 

Harry  shook  his  head  with  a  characteristic,  reckless  laugh. 

'  I  have  none,'  he  said. 

^  Not  in  hand,'  replied  his  friend ;  '  but  it  is  probable  that  if 
you  went  to  law  you  could  recover  the  whole  amount  of  which  you 
were  defrauded.  I  do  not  say  it  is  certain,  but  it  is  probable ; 
and  Lamond  is  not  here — cannot  come  back — to  fight  it.  You 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  no  right  to  the  child.  You  cannot  take 
it  from  its  mother's  custody.' 

*  It's  a  she,' broke  in  Harry,  with  that  irresponsible  sense  of  the 
humorous  which  never  left  him.  '  Bless  her  heart !  I  don't  think 
Wylam  men  are  much  good.' 

^  You  cannot  take  her  from  her  mother's  custody  without  the 
mother's  full  consent,'  went  on  Marqueray  in  his  solemn  way. 
Nothing  roused  him  but  the  din  of  battle.  '  But  if  you  undertake 
to  abandon  all  claim  to  the  money  you  would  probably  secure  that. 
You  cannot  have  both.' 

*  Then  111  have  the  kid,'  said  Miss  Wylam's  father.  And  her 
price  was  forty  thousand  pounds. 

Hany  was  all  eagerness  to  start  at  once,  and  indeed  would 
have  departed  then  and  there  on  his  quest  had  not  Marqueray 
restrained  his  impatience.  There  was  much  to  be  considered,  and 
many  precautions  to  be  taken. 

*  A  mother's  love,'  said  Marqueray,  '  is  not  a  thing  to  be  trifled 
with.  We  must  have  everything  done  decently  and  in  order. 
Your  lawyer  must  go  with  you.' 

^  Gad  I  what  has  a  lawyer  to  do  with  a  mother's  love  ? '  inquired 
Hany  with  a  laugh,  for  his  face  never  lost  its  power  of  lighting 
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up  at  a  moment'B  noiioe.  He  was  ever  up  or  down,  in  the  clondd 
or  stumbling  in  the  valley  of  despair. 

'  A  great  deal  in  this  case/  answered  Marqneraj.  '  Yon  must 
make  quite  sure  of  the  child.' 

'  Then  why  not  come  with  me  yourself  ? '  cried  Harry  excitedly. 
'  We  could  have  a  jolly  time  together.  And  you're  as  good  as  any 
lawyer.' 

He  sat  up  in  his  chair,  and  clapped  his  two  hands  on  his  knees, 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  schoolboy  planning  an  escapade. 

*  I  cannot  do  that,'  answered  Marqueray  with  a  queer  hesita- 
tion. '  I  am  under  orders  to  go  to  the  North-West.  They  have 
given  me  a  brigade.' 

Harry  sprang  to  his  feet. 

'A  brigade?  Begad!'  he  shouted.  ^A  brigade;  and  here 
am  I  chattering  of  my  own  affairs.' 

He  ran  forward  and  clapped  his  friend  on  the  back  with 
vigorous  enthusiasm. 

*  A  brigade ! '  he  said  again.     '  How  old  are  you,  Marks  ? ' 

*  Forty-one.' 

'|Forty-one ;  only  a  few  years  older  than  me.  Gad  I  I  am 
glad,  old  man.' 

They  were  both  in  uniform,  and  the  colonel's  tunic  worn  by 
Marqueray  was  almost  a  new  one.  Harry's  full-dress  for  the 
court-martial  was  old  and  shabby. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  with  his  hands  on  his  friend's  shoulder, 
looking  over  his  head  out  of  the  window  across  the  silent  river. 
Who  shall  say  what  thoughts  were  passing  through  his  brain  ? 
He  turned  and  looked  at  the  two  swords  lying  side  by  side  on  the 
table — the  one  never  to  be  unsheathed  again — and  his  breath  was 
caught  in  a  sharp  sigh.  The  hand  resting  on  Marqueray's  shoulder 
was  clenched. 

To  see  them  thus — Harry  standing,  broad-chested,  upright,  a 
dashing  fearless  figure ;  Marqueray  spare  and  cold,  with  thought- 
ful eyes  and  a  narrow  face,  sitting  stiffly  on  a  straight  chair — to 
see  them  together,  none  would  have  hesitated  in  the  choice  of  the 
likelier  soldier.  None  would  have  scrupled  to  say  which  of  the 
two  was  destined  to  carve  with  his  sword  the  name  he  bore  upon 
the  hard  tablets  of  history — to  carry  all  before  him  in  the  world, 
and  rise  to  honour  and  deathless  distinction.  The  selection  would 
have  fallen  upon  Harry,  who  stood  wondering  vaguely  who  cut 
out  the  paths  that  men  must  tread. 

It  was  Marqueray  who  spoke  first,  in  a  voice,  perhaps  inten* 
tionally,  practical  and  indifferent. 
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*  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you,'  he  said ;  *  but  the  lawyer  will  be 
the  better  man.  You  must  see  that  you  have  entire  and  complete 
control  of  the  child  for  the  whole  of  her  minority.  It  must  be  set 
down  in  black  and  white.' 

Harry  walked  slowly  to  the  window,  where  he  stood  with  his 
back  turned  towards  his  companion.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have 
been  beloved  as  he  was  had  he  not  had  a  heart  for  sudden  remorse 
and  self-abasement. 

*  And  when  I  have  got  her,'  he  said,  *  what  am  I  to  do  with 
her  ?  God  knows  I'm  not  fit  to  be  a  fether.  I'm  not  fit,  Marks, 
to  have  the  care  of  so  much  as  a  kitten.' 

There  was  a  long  silence,  broken  at  length  by  the  elder  man, 
who  spoke  slowly  as  if  some  thought  or  fear  had  touched  the 
grave  serenity  with  which  he  faced  all  that  came  in  his  path, 
whether  diflficulty,  or  danger,  or  responsibility. 

*You  will  have  to  take  her  home  to  England,'  he  said. 
*  There  is  surely  some  one  there  who  will  take  her  in.' 

Harry  turned  slowly,  his  face  drawn  with  a  sort  of  fear. 

*  Some  one,'  he  echoed,  in  a  dull  voice.  *  Some  one — do  you 
mean ?' 

'  I  could  only  mean  one  person,'  returned  Marqueray  simply. 
'  Miss  Crresham.' 

'  But — ^no,  by  God,  I  couldn't  do  that.  You  don't  understand, 
Marks.     You  don't  know  what  a  blackguard  I've  been.' 

He  sat  heavily  down  with  his  head  in  his  hands. 

*  I  do  not  know  much  about  women,'  said  the  great  soldier. 
*Have  not  had  much  to  do  with  them — only  Lady  Leaguer. 
But  if  I  were  in  your  place  I  think  I  should  ask  Miss  Gresham. 
AVe  do  not  always  understand  these  things.  She  may  want  to 
do  it.' 

He  sat  staring  at  his  own  boots,  with  a  puzzled  expression 
as  of  one  who  had  dealt  in  warfare  and  the  ways  of  men  all 
his  life,  but  to  whom  the  gentler  side  of  creation  was  but  a  closed 
book. 

There  was  much  yet  to  be  arranged,  and  Marqueray's  time 
was  limited.  Many  precautions  were,  he  thought,  necessary  to  a 
foil  and  permanent  victory  over  that  mother's  love,  upon  which  he 
had  set  a  price  in  hard  rupees. 

Harry,  in  his  heedless  impetuosity,  would  have  journeyed  to 
Ceylon  that  same  night,  taking  ship  hurriedly  as  Maria  had 
done  before  him,  in  Diamond  Harbour.  But  the  cooler  head 
of  his  friend  prevailed,  and  Harry  at  last  consented  to  secure  the 
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services  of  a  trusty  la^er  having  knowledge  of  his  afiairs,  which 
indeed  were  by  now  public  property  in  Calcutta. 

Then  Marqueray  looked  at  his  watch,  and  said  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  be  going.  • 

*  When  do  you  take  command — ^when  do  you  leave  Calcutta  ? ' 
asked  Harry,  with  a  twisted  lip,  as  if  endeavouring  to  smile 
indiflTerently. 

*  To-night,*  answered  his  senior,  rising. 

*  A  brigade,'  said  Harry  again,  with  a  sharp  sigh.  *  And  'gad ! 
they're  right !  There  is  no  better  man — Marks.  And  the  men 
know  it.  They'll  follow  you  to  hell  if  need  be,  I  know ;  for  I 
followed  you  through  the  streets  of  Delhi.' 

Marqueray  went  to  the  table  where  he  had  laid  his  sword 
when  he  unbuckled  it.  It  was  a  plain  regulation  weapon — as 
bright  as  a  mirror.  Harry's  was  a  finer  sword^  with  an  engraved 
scabbard  and  silver  at  the  hilt. 

*  Take  mine,'  said  Harry  suddenly.  '  I  shall  not  want  it — 
again.' 

Marqueray  paused,  with  his  hand  on  the  table. 

^I  should  like  you  to  have  it,'  said  Harry.  ^  It  is  a  good 
sword — for  I  have  tried  it.  I've  nothing  else  to  give  you,  and 
you  have  been  the  best  friend  I  have  had.' 

Marqueray  took  up  Harry's  sword,  and  buckled  it  to  his  own 
side.     His  horse  was  pawing  the  gravel  outside  the  window. 

*  And  even  you,'  went  on  Harry,  *  could  not  save  me  from  my 
worst  enemy.' 

'  Your  worst  enemy ?  '  inquired  Marqueray,  holding  out 

his  hand. 

'  Myself,'  answered  Harry,  with  a  laugh. 


(To  ht  concluded.) 
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Letters  on  Turkey. 

IV. 

Hasan  and  Husain. 

THEBE  are  certain  things  which  seem  even  more  incredible  after 
one  has  seen  them  than  before.  That  religious  fanaticism  may 
become  a  kind  of  raving  madness,  we  know  not  only  from  mythology 
but  from  history  also ;  and  there  are  trustworthy  accounts  from  eye- 
witnesses who  describe  the  horrible  tortures  and  mutilations  which 
people  will  inflict  on  themselves,  and  the  cruelties  which  they  will 
perpetrate  on  others,  while  in  a  state  of  religious  frenzy.  We 
accept  these  accounts  without  always  folly  realising  them.  We 
make  allowance  for  innate  savagery,  or,  among  more  civilised 
races,  for  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor.  But  no  one  would 
call  the  present  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  savages,  and  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquor  is  less  frequent  there  than  among  ourselves. 
And  yet  what  we  saw  there  on  the  feast  of  Hasan  and  Husain,  and 
what  may  be  seen  there  every  year  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
the  Moharran,  seems  so  difficult  to  believe  that  one  is  almost 
afraid  to  describe  it.  The  Turks  themselves,  it  must  be  said  to 
their  honour,  have  little  to  do  with  these  exhibitions.  They 
disapprove  of  them,  but  the  Sultan,  it  is  said,  is  unwilling  to  stop 
them  for  fear  of  being  considered  intolerant.  The  performance  is 
chiefly  Persian.  The  Persians  resident  in  Constantinople  form  a 
kind  of  regnum  in  regnOy  and  insist  on  their  privilege  of  witness- 
ing these  reUgious  atrocities  every  year.  We  were  invited  by  the 
Persian  Ambassador  to  witness  this  performance,  and  found  our 
way  towards  the  evening  to  a  large  square,  a  khan,  surrounded  by 
houses  and  shops,  planted  with  trees,  and  crowded  with  people. 
When  it  grew  dark  the  houses  were  illuminated,  and  large  bonfires 
were  lighted,  mostly  with  petroleum.  The  mixture  of  smells, 
petroleum,  escaped  gas,  sewers,  and  humanity,  was  terrible,  even 
in  the  open  air.     Afbe;:  waiting  for  some  time,  music  could  be 
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heard,  and  the  people  made  room  for  a  large  procession  that 
marched  in,  consisting  of  more  than  a  thousand  men  and  boys, 
and  preceded  by  children  dressed  in  white,  some  riding  on  horse- 
back with  grown-up  men  at  their  sides,  gesticulating,  reciting, 
and  crying.  Then  followed  three  companies,  aU  in  white  shirts, 
some  carrying  swords,  others  heavy  iron  chains,  and  all  shouting 
rhythmically,  ^  Vah  Hasan !  Vah  Husain ! '  The  first  set  struck 
their  bare  chests  first  with  their  right  hand,  then  with  the  left. 
The  next  company  passed  by  swinging  their  chains  from  side  to 
side  with  a  graceful  dancing  motion.  The  third  and  last  lot  passed 
along  sideways  in  two  long  lines  facing  each  other,  each  man 
holding  his  neighbour's  girdle  with  the  left  hand,  whilst  they 
swung  their  swords  in  unison  with  the  right.  Between  these 
rows  marched  men  reciting  the  story  of  Hasan  and  Husain.  The 
whole  procession  passed  on  thus  slowly  round  the  khan,  and  left 
by  the  gate  at  which  they  entered.  We  wondered  why  we  had 
been  told  that  only  people  of  strong  nerves  should  attend  this 
celebration.  Whilst  the  procession  was  visiting  another  khan  we 
were  refreshed  with  the  most  delicious  tea.  After  a  time  we  again 
heard  the  strains  of  music,  this  time  louder  and  wilder,  and  the 
people  all  round  us  began  to  show  signs  of  great  and  increasing 
excitement  and  agitation  as  the  procession,  lighted  by  the  lurid 
glare  of  the  petroleum  bonfires,  re-entered  the  khan.  The  children 
passed  by  as  before,  followed  by  a  white  horse,  on  which  sat  two 
white  doves,  emblematic  of  the  souls  of  Hasan  and  Husain.  The 
cries  of  *  Vah !  vah !  Hasan !  Husain ! '  grew  louder  and  louder, 
many  of  the  spectators  joining  in,  whilst  the  first  company  passed 
beating  their  bare  breasts  with  such  violence  and  regularity  that 
it  sounded  like  sledge  hammers  coming  down  on  blocks  of  granite. 
The  second  company  passed  swinging  their  chains  over  their 
heads,  and  bringing  them  down  on  their  now  bare  backs  till  the 
flesh  was  lacerated  and  streaming  with  blood.  Then,  last  and 
worst  of  all,  came  the  men  with  the  swords,  cutting  themselves^ 
particularly  their  heads,  in  good  earnest,  so  that  one  had  to  stand 
back  to  avoid  the  blood  which  spurted  forth  in  all  directions. 
Soon  their  white  shirts  were  crimson  with  blood,  their  heads 
looked  as  if  covered  with  a  red  fez,  and  the  pavement  was  running 
with  blood ;  and  yet  these  people  marched  on  as  if  on  parade. 
Very  few  indeed  fell  out.  One  man  fell  down  dead  before  our 
eyes ;  and  at  last  a  kind  of  police  came  forward,  holding  their 
sticks  over  the  people  so  as  to  prevent  their  hacking  themselves 
to  death  in  their  frenzy.     There  was  little  violence,  and  there  wai 
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no  tlrace  of  drunkenness.  The  people,  though  densely  crowded, 
were  perfectly  orderly,  and  one  saw  old  rough  men  crying  and 
shedding  bitter  tears,  and  with  many  sobs  uttering  the  names 
Hasan  and  Husain.  They  were  all  men  of  the  lower  and  lowest 
classes  as  £Eur  as  one  could  judge  from  their  outward  appearance, 
and  if  you  had  asked  one  of  them  why  they  cried  so  bitterly,  they 
would  probably  have  had  nothing  to  answer  but  '  Oh,  Hasan  and 
Husain  ! '  It  is  true  there  were  some  men  who  recited  the  history 
of  Hasan  and  Husain,  but  no  one  seemed  to  listen  to  them ;  nay, 
their  voices  were  completely  drowned  by  the  regular  shouts  of 
*■  Hasan  and  Husain ! ' 

We  stayed  as  long  as  we  could,  till  the  heat  and  the  various 
exhalations  became  intolerable.  We  were  afraid  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  through  the  compact  surging  mass  of  human  beings, 
all  gesticulating  wildly  and  looking  fierce  and  uncanny.  The 
passages  were  narrow,  and  we  had  a  number  of  ladies  in  our  party. 
But  as  soon  as  the  people  saw  the  Imperial  aide-de-camp  who  was 
with  us,  they  made  room  for  us.  No  number  of  policemen  in 
London  could  have  cleared  a  passage  so  quickly  as  our  aide-de-camp 
and  a  few  kavasses.  When  I  expressed  my  admiration  of  this 
orderly  crowd  to  a  Turkish  friend,  he  smiled  and  said,  ^  Ah,  we 
have  no  women  in  our  crowds.'  The  presence  of  women  accounts 
evidently  to  an  Eastern  mind  for  most  of  our  troubles  in  the  West, 
and  they  express  their  conviction  that  we  shall  never  get  on 
unless  we  shut  them  up  again. 

Now  if  we  ask  why  these  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  were 
shedding  tears  and  crying  <  Hasan  and  Husain ! '  history  tells  us 
little  more  than  that  Hasan,  the  fifth  Khalif,  the  son  of  Fatimah 
and  of  Ali,  the  fourth  Khalif,  reigned  only  half  a  year  and  was 
probably  poisoned  by  his  wife,  while  Husain  was  slain  in  the  battle 
of  Kerbelah,  680  a.d.,  fighting  against  the  Syrian  army  of  Obai- 
dallah.  Many  princes  have  fallen  under  similar  cfrcumstances, 
but  their  very  names  are  now  forgotten,  and  no  one  sheds  a  tear 
about  them.  The  real  reason  of  these  tears  for  Hasan  and  Husain 
lies  much  deeper.  It  is  first  of  all  rdigiays.  Mohammed,  in 
spite  of  all  his  remonstrances  and  his  protestations  that  he  was 
a  man,  and  a  man  only,  was  soon  represented  as  having  been 
created  by  Allah  in  the  beginning  of  all  things,  and  before  there 
was  as  yet  either  heaven  or  earth,  darkness,  light,  sun,  moon, 
paradise,  or  hell.  The  only  surviving  child  of  Mohammed  was 
Fatimah,  the  wife  of  Ali,  and  the  mother  of  Hasan  and  Husain. 
These  four  were  soon  made  to  share  in  the  same  miraculous  birth- 
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right  as  the  Prophet,  and  opposition  to  them  or  the  killing  of  any 
of  them  was  therefore  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  sacrilege.     They 
were  of  the  blood  of  Mohammed,  and  the  shedding  of  that  sacred 
blood  was  the  highest  crime  that  could  be  committed.     Hence 
the  religious  feeling  for  Hasan  and  Husain,  both  murdered,  though 
they  were  in  a  very  special  sense  of  the  blood  of  Mohammed,  if 
not  the  direct  descendants  of  Allah.    There  is  besides  a  purely 
seTUvmerUal  feeling  for  Hasan  and  Husain,  because  they  were 
murdered  young,  and  because  national  poetry  has  endowed  them 
with  many  virtues.     In  Persia  there  are  real  miracle-plays  (some 
of  them  translated  by  the  late  Sir  Lewis  Pelly),  very  diiflferent 
from  the  wild  shoutings  of  the  crowds  at  Constantinople,  and  in 
them  Hasan,  and  particularly  Husain,  are  represented  as  heroes 
and  martyrs,  and  endowed  with  every  virtue  under  the  sun.     The 
very  day  before  the  final  battle  in  which  he  fell  Husain  was  asked 
to  surrender,  but  he  declined.     His  sister  came  to  him  in  the 
night,  crying,  ^  Alas  for  the  desolation  of  my  family !    My  mother 
Fatimah  is  dead,  and  my  fiftther  Ali  and  my  brother  Hasan.    Alas 
for  the  destruction  that  is  past !  and  alas  for  the  destruction  that 
is  to  come !  *    Then  Husain  replied,  ^  Sister,  put  your  trust  in 
G-od,  and  know  that  man  is  bom  to  die  and  that  the  heavens  shaU 
not  remain ;  everything  shall  pass  away  but  the  presence  of  Grod, 
who  created  all  things  by  His  power,  and  shall  make  them  by  His 
power  to  pass  away,  and  they  shall  return  to  Him  alone.    My 
father  was  better  than  I,  my  mother  was  better  than  I,  and  my 
brother  was  better  than  I,  and  they  and  we  and  all  Muslims  have 
an  example  in  the  Apostle  of  Grod/    Then  he  told  his  soldiers  to 
march  away  and  leave  him  alone  because  he  alone  was  wanted ; 
but  they  all  refused,  and  determined  to  fight.    Then  Husain 
mounted  his  horse  and  set  the  Kordn  before  him,  crying,  ^  0  Grod, 
Thou  art  my  confidence  in  any  trouble  and  my  hope  in  every 
calamity.'    His  sister  and  daughter  began  to  weep,  but  Husain 
remained  firm.    At  that  very  moment  some  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
went  over  to  him.     But  the  enemy  was  too  strong  for  Husain's 
army.     Husain  himself  was  struck  on  the  head,  and  had  to  retire 
to  his  tent,  streaming  with  blood.    He  sat  down  and  took  his  little 
son  on  his  lap,  who  was  immediately  killed  by  an  arrow.     The 
father  placed  the  little  corpse  on  the  ground  and  cried,  '  We  come 
from  Q-od  and  we  return  to  Him.     0  Grod,  give  me  strength  to 
bear  these  misfortunes.'    He  then  ran  toward  the  Euphrates  to 
get  some  water  to  drink,  and  there  was  struck  by  an  arrow  in  his 
mouth.     While  he  stood  and  prayed,  his  little  nephew  ran  up  to 
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kiss  him,  and  had  his  hand  cut  off  mth  a  sword.  Husain  wept, 
and  said,  *  Thy  reward,  dear  child,  is  with  thy  forefathers  in  the 
realms  of  bliss.'  Though  wounded  and  faint,  Husain  charged  the 
enemy  bravely  and  was  soon  killed,  his  corpse  being  trampled  into 
the  ground  by  the  enemy's  horsemen. 

Whether  all  this  be  historically  true  or  not,  when  presented 
on  a  stage  we  can  quite  imagine  that  it  might  draw  tears  from 
the  spectators'  eyes.  But  that,  without  any  appeal  to  the  eyes, 
hundreds  of  rough,  nay  ruffianly-looking  men,  should  gash  and 
lacerate  themselves  almost  unto  death,  while  others  stand  about 
shedding  bitter  tears,  is  more  difficult  to  explain.  Still  so  it  was, 
and  there  were  the  members  of  most  of  the  foreign  Embassies  and 
Legations  present  to  witness  it,  few  going  home  without  having 
their  dresses  spattered  with  blood. 

There  is,  however,  besides  the  religious  and  sentimental, 
another  source,  if  not  of  the  tears,  at  least  of  the  excitement,  and 
that  source  is  political^  if  not  ethnological.  It  is  political  in  so 
ISeu:  that  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Mohammedans,  the 
Shiites  and  Sunnites,  the  former  never  recognised  any  true  Kha- 
lifs  except  the  direct  descendants  of  Mohammed,  namely,  Ali,  the 
husband  of  Fatimah,  and  their  sons,  Hasan  and  Husain.  Abubekr, 
Omar,  and  Osman  were  in  their  eyes  usurpers.  Still  more  so  were 
the  Omayades,  the  successors  of  Mu^awiyah,  who  in  661  a.d.  took 
the  KhaUfate  from  Hasan.  This  feeling  of  hostility  between  the 
Shiites  and  Sunnites  continues  to  the  present  day,  and  may  still 
become  not  only  the  excuse  for  street  rows,  but  the  cause  of 
serious  political  troubles. 

There  may  even  be  an  ethnological  element  at  the  bottom  of 
this  political  division,  for  the  Shiites  are  mostly  Persian,  that  is, 
Aryan ;  the  Sunnites  are  Arab,  that  is,  Semitic.  The  Arab  cha- 
racter is  stiff,  formal,  and  legal;  the  Persian  character  is  free, 
poetical,  and  philosophical.  The  Persians,  though  conquered  by 
the  Arabs,  were  for  a  long  time  intellectually  the  masters  and 
teachers  of  their  conquerors.  At  Constantinople  they  live  side  by 
side,  apparently  in  peace,  but  the  Persians  must  not  be  offended, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  their  national  festival  would  be  an  offence 
in  their  eyes,  though  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  it  would  be  a 
wholesome  removal  of  an  offensive  anachronism.  When  one  sees 
the  state  of  frenzy  into  which  thousands  of  people  can  work  them- 
selves up  by  merely  shouting  for  hours  *  Hasan  and  Husain ! '  one 
understands  the  danger  that  might  arise  if  ever  more  articulate 
utterance  should  be  given  to  their  shouts.  One  clever  leader  might 
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carry  away  these  people  to  a  general  massacre,  and  they  would 
probably  be  as  ready  to  die  as  they  are  to  lie  bleeding  in  the 
street,  shouting  *  Hasan  and  Husain ! '  to  the  very  end,  and  look- 
ing forward  with  delight  to  the  black-eyed  girls,  and  to  Hasan 
and  Husain,  waiting  for  them  in  Paradise. 


V. 
Turkish  Ladies. 

No  one  who  visits  Turkey  can  know  anything  of  the  real  life  of 
the  people  unless  he  has  seen  some  of  the  harems,  for  it  is 
a  mistake  to  imagine  that  because  they  are  invisible  to  the  outer 
world  the  Turkish  women  have  no  influence.  On  the  contrary, 
unable  to  spend  their  time  in  going  about  and  in  visiting  or 
receiving  general  visitors,  they  have  all  the  more  leisure  for 
intrigue  and  scheming,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  all 
marriages  are  arranged  exclusively  by  the  female  relations  on  both 
sides. 

Though  the  present  sultan's  own  wives  and  slaves  are  said 
to  be  mere  frivolous  dolls,  spending  their  energies  on  dress  and 
eating  sweetmeats,  many  of  the  pashas'  wives  are  women  of  keen 
intelligence,  able  to  manage  their  husbands'  properties,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  valideh  sultans,  or  mothers  of  the  sultans,  have 
often  exercised  immense  influence  in  State  affairs.  The  young  girls 
now  in  Turkey  are  all  being  educated,  the  sultan  having  established 
excellent  schools,  where  the  girls  go  till  the  age  of  twelve  or  so, 
when  they '  put  on  the  yashmak '  and  disappear.  Up  to  that  age 
they  may  be  seen  sitting  with  their  fathers  in  the  public  gardens  of 
an  afternoon,  and  going  to  and  from  school  of  a  morning,  attended, 
if  of  the  higher  classes,  by  the  usual  hideous  black  attendant.  I 
was  not  invited  to  the  royal  harem,  but  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  several  Turkish  homes  during  our  stay  at  Constantinople. 
My  first  visit  was  to  the  wife  of  one  of  the  great  ministers.  The 
wife  of  one  of  the  foreign  pashas  in  the  Turkish  service  arranged 
the  visit,  and  kindly  accompanied  me.  We  drove  to  a  part  of  Pera 
beyond  the  Crrande  Sue,  and  almost  opposite  the  palace  of  Yildiz, 
though  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  valley.  I  had  often  observed 
when  driving  the  high  white  walls  in  this  locality,  but  had  never 
realised  that  they  concealed  the  harems  of  many  of  the  ministers 
and  highest  nobility.  We  passed  the  minister's  own  house,  his 
selamlik,  and  across  the  road  stopped  at  a  high  gate  in  the  high 
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wall,  where  we  prepared  to  leave  the  carriage ;  but  the  gates  were 
opened  for  us,  and  we  were  desired  to  drive  in,  as  the  gardeners 
were  still  at  work,  so  that  the  ladies  could  not  be  in  the  garden. 
We  drew  up  at  the  door  of  a  large  square  white  house,  the 
entrance  up  high  steps.  All  round  us  rose  the  harem  walls,  not 
covered  with  creepers  as  at  Yildiz,  but  bare  and  white,  and  so 
high  that  even  from  the  top  windows  of  the  house  nothing  could 
be  seen.  In  spite  of  the  beautifol  turf  and  brilliant  flower-beds 
and  shrubs,  it  looked  and  felt  like  a  prison.  The  door  was  opened 
by  a  slave,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  long  and  very  narrow 
passage,  which  led  into  a  large  and  lofty  central  hail  full  of  palms, 
with  a  fountain  playing  in  the  middle,  and  all  round  stood  the 
slaves — ^the  women,  black  and  white,  in  bright-coloured  cotton 
dresses  and  white  turbans,  the  black  eunuchs  in  frock  coat  and  fez. 
We  were  shown  into  a  large  handsomely  furnished  room,  with 
a  splendid  yellow  carpet,  but  without  a  book,  or  work,  or  any  sign 
of  life  and  occupation.  The  little  wife  soon  appeared,  dressed  in 
European  dress ;  in  &ct,  it  is  only  in  the  Boyal  Harem  that  the 
native  costume  is  kept  up.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  sister- 
in-law,  the  wife  of  the  minister's  brother.  The  latter  spoke 
Turkish  only,  so  my  friend  devoted  herself  to  her,  whilst  I  had 
a  lively  talk  in  French  with  the  minister's  wife.  She  was  small 
and  nice-looking,  with  brilliant  eyes.  She  told  me  that  she 
drove  out  once,  at  the  utmost  twice  a  year,  in  a  shut  carriage, 
the  only  time  she  passed  outside  those  terrible  walls.  She  was 
fond  of  her  garden  and  her  pets,  cats  and  birds,  but  she  had  no 
children,  and,  I  was  told,  lived  in  constant  dread  that  her  husband 
would,  in  consequence,  divorce  her,  for  very  few  Turks  now  have 
two  wives.  Her  idea  of  European  life  was  founded  on  French 
novels,  which  she  read  incessantly,  and  she  said  to  me :  ^  WeU, 
we  are  happier  than  you,  for  our  husbands  may  fmcy  one  of  our 
slaves  whom  we  know,  but  your  husbands  go  about  with  French 
actresses  whom  you  don't  know ! '  Sweetmeats  were  brought  in 
by  slaves,  and  then  cigarettes,  but  I  had  to  confess  my  ignorance 
of  smoking,  and,  lastly,  the  delicious  Turkish  coffee  in  golden 
cup  stands.  The  minister's  wife  is  a  good  musician,  and  her  sister- 
in-law  draws  and  paints,  taught  by  the  minister,  who  is  quite 
a  good  artist ;  but  in  spite  of  music  and  painting,  and  French 
novels,  and  lovely  garden,  I  had  a  sad  feeling  that  she  was  like 
a  bird  beating  her  wings  against  her  gilded  cage.  She  had  read 
too  much  to  be  content.  All  the  time  of  our  visit  the  doors 
stood  open,  and  the  slaves  passed  and  repassed,  as  if  keeping  up 
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a  constant  espionage.  We  were  just  going  into  the  garden,  a 
slave  reporting  the  departure  of  the  gardeners,  when  the  mi- 
nister and  his  brother  came  in,  having  hurried  back  firom 
the  Palace  to  see  us.  From  the  moment  of  their  arrival  the  two 
little  wives  were  absolutely  silent,  and  though  I  tried  to  include 
his  wife  in  my  interesting  talk  with  the  minister,  I  failed 
utterly ;  but,  as  I  reflected  afterwards,  we  were  talking  of  the 
mosques  and  buildings,  of  the  sarcophagi  in  the  Museum,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  Seraglio,  which  she  had  never  seen,  and  never 
could  see,  so  our  conversation  must  have  been  unintelligible  to  her. 
I  came  away  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  pity  for  these  two 
Women,  who  seemed  to  me  restless  and  unsatisfied,  indulged  as 
they  evidently  were  by  their  husbands  and  surrounded  by  all 
that  wealth  could  give  them. 

During  our  stay  at  Therapia  the  Austrian  ambassadress  took 
me  to  call  on  the  wife  of  Munir  Pasha,  Grand  Master  of 
Ceremonies.  Their  house  at  Yeni  Keui  is  on  the  Bosphorus  (the 
walls  washed  by  the  water),  and  I  had  already  visited  Munir 
Pasha  in  his  selamlik,  separated  from  the  harem  by  a  beautiful 
garden,  full  of  hundreds  of  roses  of  diflferent  sorts.  Here,  as 
there  was  no  harem  wall,  the  windows  were  all  carefully  latticed, 
but  the  inmates  can  see  out  through  the  lattice,  though  no  one 
can  see  them.  We  were  in  one  of  the  Austrian  c^'ques,  and  were 
received  on  landing  by  two  or  three  blackies,  one  of  whom,  a 
singularly  tall  figure,  I  had  noticed  more  than  once  on  the 
steamer  in  attendance  on  the  young  daughter  on  her  way  to  and 
from  school.  We  found  our  hostess  in  a  large  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  as  she  only  sx)oke  Turkish,  her  nephew,  a 
palace  aide-de-camp,  was  there  to  interpret.  Munir  Pasha's 
wife  is  a  very  capable,  clever  woman,  probably  not  what  we  should 
call  highly  educated,  but  able  to  conduct  all  her  husband's  affairs 
and  manage  his  estate,  as  nearly  his  whole  time  must  be  spent  at 
the  Palace.  Though  everything  had  to  be  said  through  the 
nephew,  we  speaking  French,  the  conversation  never  flagged  for 
a  moment.  This  was  the  only  harem  I  visited  where  no  refresh- 
ments were  ofiered  us.  Our  hostess,  who  was  a  woman  of  between 
forty  and  fifty,  and,  like  most  Turkish  ladies,  decidedly  stout,  was 
dressed  in  mauve-coloured  muslin,  with  a  chain  of  very  large 
amethysts  round  her  neck  ;  her  hair  was  dark  and  dressed  in  the 
French  fashion  of  the  day.  The  house  was  built  like  most  of  the 
houses  I  saw,  the  front  door  opening  at  once  into  a  central  hall 
with  rooms  on  each  side,  the  end  opposite  the  door  filled  by  a 
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wide  handsome  staircase,  Munir's  wife  gave  me  the  idea  of  a 
happy  busy  woman.  She  told  us  she  went  out  in  her  caique  con- 
stantly, of  course  veiled  and  in  the  ferejeh,  the  shapeless  cloak 
worn  by  Turkish  ladies,  old  and  young,  which  entirely  conceals 
the  figure,  and  the  ugliness  of  which  is  not  even  redeemed  by 
the  splendid  materials  and  brilliant  colours  usually  employed. 
Our  hostess  parted  with  us  at  the  door  of  the  room,  for  fear  any 
man  might  be  in  sight  through  the  open  door  of  the  hall. 

Not  long  after  this,  my  husband  and  I  and  our  son,  who  is  a 
Secretary  of  Embassy,  were  invited  to  luncheon  by  Hamdy  Bey,  the 
head  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  and  discoverer  of  the  Sidon  Sar- 
cophagi, which  are  the  glory  of  the  museum.  His  house  is  on  the 
Bosphorus,  but  a  pubUc  road  runs  between  it  and  the  water.  We 
were  shown  upstairs,  where,  in  a  room  full  of  art  treasures,  wonderful 
specimens  of  faience  tiles  and  Oriental  hangings,  we  found  our  host 
and  his  wife.  She  is  of  French  origin,  though  brought  up  as  a 
Turkish  lady,  but  she  sees  her  husband's  friends  and  presides  at  his 
table.  The  whole  house  is  furnished  in  European  style,  and,  but 
for  the  view  over  the  Bosphorus  and  the  caiques  and,  strange 
boats  passing  every  minute,  one  might  fancy  oneself  in  any 
country  but  Turkey.  After  luncheon,  during  which  his  wife 
bore  her  part  in  the  animated  French  conversation,  she  took  me 
back  to  her  drawing-room,  whilst  the  gentlemen  went  to  the 
men's  side  of  the  house  to  smoke.  My  hostess  said  what  a  delight 
it  must  be  to  me  to  travel,  on  which  I  asked  whether  she  never 
accompanied  her  husband.  She  was  genuinely  shocked,  and  told 
me  that  was  an  impossibility,  adding:  'I  never  cross  the  road 
behind  the  house  to  my  hill  garden  except  in  yashmak.' 

We  had  seen  so  much  of  Sadik  Bey,  the  delightful  Palace 
Aide-de-camp  who  attended  us  everywhere  at  the  Sultan's 
desire,  that  I  felt  a  great  wish  to  see  his  home,  though  he  had, 
of  course,  never  talked  of  it  to  us  and  I  did  not  know  how  many 
children  he  had.  He  is  an  Arab,  and  had  once  incidentally  men- 
tioned that  his  wife  was  Arab  too.  He  seemed  very  much  pleased 
at  my  wish,  and  it  was  settled  that  I  should  go  down  from 
Therapia  to  Pera  to  call  on  '  Mrs.  Sadik.'  His  house  was  small, 
but  loftier  than  most  Turkish  houses,  and  built  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  steep  hill  opposite  Yildiz  Palace.  Here,  again,  a  narrow 
passage  shut  off  all  view  of  the  entrance  door  from  the  interior  of 
the  house.  I  was  shown  into  what  was  evidently  his  sitting- 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  for  there  was  no  lattice.  The  room 
was  plainly  furnished,  but  there  was  a  bookcase  full  of  French 
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and  German  books,  for  Sadik  Bey  had  been  some  time  in  Berlin, 
and  French  he  had  learnt  in  Pera;  he  did  not  understand 
English.  He  soon  appeared  and  took  me  upstairs.  At  the  top 
of  the  staircase  stood  his  very  pretty  wife,  small,  with  fine  eyes, 
and  masses  of  dark  hair,  in  which  she  wore  a  natural  rose.  She 
was  dressed  in  white  muslin,  with  white  satin  shoes,  the  dress 
trimmed  with  'p/rJc  ribbons  and  a  scarlet  sash,  whilst  the  rose  was 
deep  crimson.  She  wore  very  fine  diamonds,  and  was  evidently 
got  up  in  her  very  best,  and  in  her  eyes  my  black  brocade  must 
have  seemed  very  dingy.  The  room  into  which  we  went  was 
small  and  tightly  latticed.  She  seemed  bright  and  happy,  and 
cast  looks  of  adoring  affection  on  her  lord  and  master,  who  sat 
opposite  her,  and  opened  the  conversation  by  asking :  '  What  do 
you  think  of  her?'  I  could  truly  say  she  was  the  prettiest 
woman  I  had  seen  in  Pera.  It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  Sadik 
Bey  took  down  the  lattice,  and  the  whole  beautiful  view  burst  on 
me  of  the  green  hill  opposite,  crowned  by  the  white  kiosks  of 
Yildiz  Palace,  and  the  Mosque  where  the  Sultan  goes  for  Selamlik, 
and  to  the  right  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  sparkling  over  the 
brown  roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  Beshiktash  quarter.  From  this 
moment  his  wife  moved  back,  and  sat  where  she  could  not  see 
anything  out  of  window  but  the  sky.  The  children  were  then 
brought  in — a  little  girl  of  about  eight,  the  most  fantastic 
figure,  whose  dress  and  hat  would  have  suited  Madge  Wildfire. 
She  went  to  school  every  morning,  and  of  an  afternoon  learned 
music  and  needlework  from  her  mother,  who  is  particularly 
skilful  with  her  needle.  Like  her  mother,  the  child  only  speal^ 
Turkish  and  Arabic,  and  her  father  told  me  was  never  to  learn 
any  European  language.  '  What  is  the  good  ?  It  only  makes 
them  unhappy;'  and  I  felt  he  was  right.  The  baby  boy  of 
eighteen  months,  a  very  fine  child,  was  carried  in  by  his 
mother;  and  lastly  her  mother,  a  dear  old  lady,  with  a  white  linen 
covering  over  her  head  and  a  shapeless  gown  of  some  soft  dark 
material,  came  in,  bringing  me  the  most  delicious  iced-almond 
drink,  rather  like  the  almond  sherbet  one  gets  in  Sweden.  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  more  of  the  little  house,  but  felt  shy 
about  asking  to  go  into  other  rooms,  as  I  did  not  know  how  far 
it  might  be  liked;  but  I  left  them  feeling  that  they  were  a  really 
happy  family,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  affection 
between  husband  and  wife,  and  the  perfect  content  of  the  wife 
in  her  round  of  home  duties.  And  yet  I  heard  Sadik  Bey  say 
later  on,  when  he  had  taken  his  family  into  the  country  not  &r 
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from  Theiapia,  that  there  was  nothing  to  do,  for  ^  one  can't  sit 
with  the  women ' — as  if  they  were  far  his  inferiors. 

My  last  experience  was  in  the  house  of  a  very  liberal-minded 
Torkish  lady,  a  distant  connection  of  the  Sultan,  who  had  allowed 
her  lovely  daughters  to  visit  freely  at  the  various  embassies  till 
they  were  above  fifteen,  when  the  Sult€ui  interfered  and  ordered 
them  to  assume  the  yashmak.  They  are  said  when  in  Egypt  or 
on  the  Princes'  Islands  in  the  Marmora  to  be  very  emancipated. 
They  had  a  fine  house  on  the  Bosphorus,  with  a  large  balcony, 
almost  covered  by  Virginian  creeper,  and  here,  going  by  in  the 
steamer,  I  had  often  caught  a  glimpse  of  their  heads  as  they  sat 
on  the  balcony  at  work  or  afternoon  tea.  The  mother  was  out  the 
day  I  called.  I  found  the  daughters  most  attractive  and  strik- 
ingly handsome.  They  spoke  English  well,  and  had  read  a  good 
deal.  One  was  a  fine  musician,  the  other  a  clever  artist,  and 
many  of  her  studies  and  sketches  in  oils  hung  about  the  rooms. 
They  showed  me  their  own  boudoir,  which  was  like  any  girl's  sitting- 
room  in  England,  only  larger  and  more  handsomely  frimished. 
The  panels  of  the  doors  were  fitted  with  their  own  sketches  from 
Cairo,  and  the  tables  were  covered  with  photographs.  It  was 
evident  that  they  tried  to  make  the  best  of  their  circumscribed 
lives,  but  they  were  not  happy.  The  youngest  was  engaged  to  a 
man  of  very  bad  character,  whom  she  has  since  divorced,  and  it 
was  evident  from  things  she  said  that  she  hated  the  idea  of  her 
marriage  and  was  postponing  it  as  long  as  possible.  We  had 
five  o'clock  tea  on  the  balcony,  where  they  could  see  and  not  be 
distinctly  seen.  They  went  out  every  evening  in  their  caique, 
and  not  so  thickly  veiled  but  that  I  often  recognised  them  after- 
wards. They  filled  me  with  the  deepest  pity,  as  I  thought  of  the 
unsatisfied  lives  that  stretched  before  them. 

We  can  hardly  realise  the  full  monotony  of  a  Turkish  lady's 
life.  Every  woman,  rich  or  poor,  with  the  least  regard  to  her 
character  must  be  in  her  house  by  sundown.  Only  think  of  the 
long,  dull  winter  afternoons  and  evenings  when  no  friend  can 
come  near  them,  as  all  their  female  friends  must  be  in  their  own 
houses,  and  male  friends  they  cannot  have.  Even  the  men  of 
their  own  fsunily  associate  but  little  with  them.  Let  us  hope  that 
with  the  increase  of  intercourse  between  Europeans  and  Turks  the 
life  of  the  women  must  change,  and  that  as  the  men  have  dropped 
their  oriental  garb  the  women  will  in  time  part  with  the  yashmak 
and  ferejeh,  and  that  with  them  their  isolated  lives  will  cease. 
Yo^g  Turks  who  h^y^  been  educated  in  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
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Vienna  before  they  marry  have  been  heard  to  declare  that  their 
wives  shall  be  free,  and  yet  when  it  comes  to  the  point  they  have 
all  yielded  to  the  tyranny  of  cnstom.  Nor  is  there  any  chance  of 
change  during  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid,  whose  views  on  the 
seclusion  of  women  are  very  strict,  scarcely  a  year  passing  without 
fresh  laws  on  thicker  yashmaks  and  more  shapeless  ferejehs. 
On  the  Bosphorus  their  caiques  are  a  great  resource  to  the 
Turkish  ladies,  but  in  Pera  those  of  the  upper  classes  can  only 
go  out,  in  closed  carriages,  to  the  Sweet  Waters,  occasionally 
accompanied  by  their  husbands  on  horseback.  But  they  may 
speak  to  no  one  whilst  driving ;  their  own  husbands  and  sons  can- 
not even  bow  to  them  as  they  pass,  and  no  one  would  venture  to 
say  a  word  to  his  own  wife  or  mother  when  the  carriage  pulls 
up — the  police  would  at  once  interfere.  The  highest  mark  of 
respect  is  to  turn  your  back  on  a  lady,  and  this  is  d%  riguefwr  when 
any  member  of  the  Imperial  harem  passes.  We  were  drinking 
coffee  one  day  at  the  Sweet  Waters,  at  the  part  which  flows  by 
the  gardens  of  a  country  palace  of  the  sultan.  All  at  once  Sadik 
Bey  jumped  up  and  ran  behind  a  tree,  with  his  back  to  the  Sweet 
Waters.  Two  or  three  closed  carriages  of  the  Imperial  harem 
were  passing  along  the  road  in  the  gardens  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  the  bUnds  so  &r  drawn  down  that  it  was  impossible  to 
see  if  anyone  was  inside,  and  yet  all  along  our  side  we  saw  the 
Turks,  whether  officers  or  civilians,  going  through  the  same 
absurd  ceremony,  and  only  when  the  carriages  were  out  of  sight 
did  they  return  to  their  coffee.  Formerly  a  man  never  saw  the 
face  of  his  intended  till  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  when  they 
withdrew  into  a  room  and  the  veil  was  lifted  for  the  first  time. 
Now  it  is  generally  contrived  that  the  bridegroom  elect  shall  see 
his  future  wife  for  a  moment  unveiled.  This  seclusion  of  the 
wives  prevents  hospitality  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The  pashas 
entertain  each  other,  and  a  few  of  them  invite  European  gentle- 
men to  their  houses ;  but  no  ladies,  of  course,  can  ever  be  received 
where  there  is  no  hostess  to  entertain  them.'  Hamdy  Bey  is  the 
one  exception  I  know  of,  but  his  wife  is  French  by  birth.  Till 
the  happier  days  dawn  when  Turkish  women  can  share  the 
lives  of  their  fathers  and  husbands,  it  seems  to  me  that  their 
better  education  only  makes  them  restless  and  unhappy,  and  that 
those  women  are  the  best  off  who,  like  the  women  of  the  sultan's 
harem,  have  little  interest  beyond  dress  and  sweetmeats,  and 
remain  children — and  spoilt  children — all  their  lives. 

GrEORGINA  MaX  MILLER. 
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WHEN  Andre  rode  to  Pont-du-lac, 
With  all  his  raiders  at  his  back, 
Mon  Dieu !  the  tumult  in  the  town ! 
Scarce  clanged  the  great  portcullis  down 
Ere  in  the  sunshine  gleamed  his  spears 
And  up  marched  all  his  musketeers, 
And  fiEur  and  fast  in  haste's  array 
Sped  men  to  fight  and  priests  to  pray ; 
In  every  street  a  barricade 
Of  aught  that  lay  to  hand  was  made, 
From  every  house  a  man  was  told 
Nor  quittance  given  to  young  or  old ; 
Should  youth  be  spared  or  age  be  slack 
When  Andre  rode  to  Pont-du-lac  ? 

When  Andr6  rode  to  Pont-du-lac 

With  all  his  ravening  reiver-pack. 

The  mid  lake  was  a  frozen  road 

Unbending  to  the  cannon's  load. 

No  warmth  the  sun  had  as  it  shone, 

The  kine  were  stalled,  the  birds  were  gone ; 

Like  wild  things  seemed  the  shapes  of  fur 

With  which  was  every  street  astir. 

And  over  all  the  huddling  crowd 

The  thick  breath  hung — a  solid  cloud — 

Roof,  road,  and  river,  all  were  white. 

Men  moved  benumbed  by  day — by  night 

The  boldest  durst  not  bivouac. 

When  Andre  rode  to  Pont-du-lac. 

When  Andre  rode  to  Pont-du-lac 
We  scarce  could  stem  his  swift  attack, 
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A  halt,  a  cheer,  a  bugle-call, 
Like  wild  cats  they  were  up  the  wall, 
But  still  as  each  man  won  the  town 
We  tossed  him  from  the  ramparts  down  ; 
And  when  at  last  the  stormers  quailed 
And  back  the  assailants  shrank  assailed, 
Like  wounded  wasps  that  still  could  sting. 
Or  tigers  that  had  missed  their  spring. 
They  would  not  fly,  but  turned  at  bay 
And  fought  out  all  the  dying  day ; 
Sweet  saints !  it  was  a  crimson  track 
That  Andr^  left  by  Pont-du-lac. 

When  Andr6  rode  to  Pont-du-lac 
Said  he :  ^  A  troop  of  girls  could  sack 
This  huckster  town  that  hugs  its  hoard 
But  wists  not  how  to  wield  a  sword.' 
It  makes  my  blood  warm  now  to  know 
How  soon  Sir  Cockerel  ceased  to  crow. 
And  how  'twas  my  sure  dagger-point 
In  Andr6's  harness  found  a  joint, 
For  I,  who  now  am  old,  was  young. 
And  strong  the  thews  were,  now  unstrung, 
And  deadly  though  our  danger  then, 
I  would  that  day  were  back  again  ; 
Ay,  would  to  Grod  the  day  were  back 
When  Andr^  rode  to  Pont-du-lac. 


A.  H.  Beesly. 
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The  Wooing  of  William, 


EVENING  was  closiDg  Id,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Thornleigh 
were  gathering  round  their  firesides,  after  their  evening 
meal,  when  the  Canon,  who  had  for  a  long  time  ruled  with 
beneficent  sway  the  inhabitants  of  that  old-world  hamlet,  came 
striding  at  a  prodigious  rate  over  the  cobble-stones  of  its  one 
rambling  street,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  to  left,  as  though 
bent  on  an  errand  which  would  not  brook  delay.  When  he 
came  to  the  long,  low  thatched  cottage  inhabited  by  William 
Lupton,  the  wheelwright's  assistant,  he  paused  a  moment,  frown- 
ing, and  then,  passing  through  the  wicket-gate  and  up  the 
flagged  path,  walked  straight  into  the  kitchen,  and  roused  with  a 
vigorous  shake  the  owner  thereof,  who  was  dozing  in  the  wooden 
armchair  by  the  fire. 

^  I  want  to  talk  to  you/  said  the  Canon. 

William  sat  upright,  blinking  at  him  with  a  puzzled  and 
rather  anxious  expression  of  countenance. 

The  Canon  gazed  at  him  severely,  and  slowly  shook  his  head. 

The  fact  was  that  since  the  death  of  his  old  mother  William 
Lupton  had  been  steadily  ^  going  to  the  bad.'  But  a  few  hours 
previously  his  pastor  had  descried  him  making  for  the  Thorn- 
leigh Arms  in  the  company  of  two  or  three  boon  companions, 
one  of  whom  had  since  been  discovered  in  a  ditch,  while  another 
was  at  that  very  moment  receiving  sundry  wifely  admonitions 
conveyed  by  means  of  a  slipper.  William  himself,  though  not 
precisely  in  that  condition  recognised  as  ^  market-fuddled,'  was 
far  from  sober.  This  state  of  things  could  not  continue ;  he  was 
demoralising  the  entire  vUlage  as  well  as  ruining  himself.  The 
Canon  had  a  remedy  of  his  own  for  such  cases  which  he  meant  to 
apply  without  loss  of  time.  William  Lupton  must  be  made  to 
marry.  The  Canon  considered  the  imposition  of  matrimony  when 
circumstances  appeared  to  demand  it  as  much  a  part  of  his 
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sacerdotal  duties  as  the  baptizing  of  the  newly-born  or  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  And  now,  as  he  looked  round  the  untidy  room  and 
at  the  unkempt  figure  before  him,  he  felt  that  matrimony  would 
in  this  instance  prove  not  merely  just  retribution  for  William's 
transgressions,  bat  really  a  blessing  which  he  would  soon  appre- 
ciate. 

'Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself?'  he  began  sternly.  *I 
wonder  what  your  poor  mother  would  say  if  she  could  see  this 
place,  she  who  always  worked  so  hard  to  keep  it  tidy  !  And  look 
at  your  shirt !  Tut !  tut !  I  only  wonder  what  the  house  is  like 
upstairs.' 

William  turned  a  meditative  eye  towards  the  ceiling,  but  did 
not  commit  himself. 

*  Poor  old  Margery ! '  continued  the  Canon.  '  She  would  not 
rest  in  her  grave  if  she  knew !     What  a  thrifty  soul  she  was  ! ' 

*  Ah  ! '  commented  William.  *  Hoo  was  very  house-proud, 
was  mother,  hoo  was  thot.' 

*  Certainly  her  son  is  not,'  was  the  severe  rejoinder.  *  What 
becomes  of  all  your  good  wages,  William  ?  Where  do  they  go  to  ? 
You  are  ruining  yourself,  and  many  another  too.' 

Being  now  £Eurly  started,  the  Canon  dilated  for  some  time  on 
William's  enormities,  and  William  listened  in  silence,  occasionally 
rubbing  his  hands  against  the  knees  of  his  trousers  and  shaking 
his  head  in  what  his  pastor  took  to  be  a  penitent  manner.  At 
last,  just  as  the  latter,  having  drawn  a  highly  coloured  picture  of 
the  woe  and  desolation  which  through  William's  evil  example 
would  soon  overspread  the  once  peaceful  village  of  Thomleigh, 
the  wheelwright  rose  and  pointed  to  the  clock. 

'  Canon,'  he  said,  *  yo'n  bin  agate  o'  bargin'  for  nigh  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.     Dunnot  you  think  it's  about  time  to  give  ower  ? ' 

The  Canon,  too  much  accustomed  to  the  plain  speaking  of  his 
parishiouers  to  be  disconcerted  or  offended,  conquered  a  momentary 
inclination  to  laugh,  and  said  solemnly — 

*  I'll  come  to  the  point,  then.     You  must  marry,  William.' 
'  Mun  I  ? '  cried  Lupton.     *  Who  says  thot  ? ' 

*  I  say  it,  and  if  you  had  any  sense ' — looking  sharply  at  William, 
whose  countenance  was  not  at  that  moment  remarkable  for  the 
sagacity  of  its  expression — *  you  would  say  so  yourself.  Think  how 
comfortable  it  would  be,  man,'  dropping  his  stem  tone  and  speak- 
ing confidentially,  *  when  you  came  home  from  work  of  an  evening 
to  find  a  clean  cosy  room ^' 

William  glanced  round  the  room. 
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*  A  well-swept  hearth,  with  the  kettle  singing  cheerily  on  the 
hob.' 

WiUiam  gazed  at  the  hearth,  and  then,  with  half-tipsy  gravity, 
looked  about  for  the  kettle,  which  happened  to  be  upside-down  in 
a  remote  comer  where  he  had  kicked  it  out  of  his  way  a  little 
time  before.  His  eye  rested  on  it  for  a  moment  with  an  expres- 
sion of  some  surprise,  and  then  reverted  to  the  Canon. 

^  The  table  spread  for  a  substantial  meal,  and  a  nice ' — speak- 
ing with  great  emphasis — *  tidy,  thrifty  wife  waiting  to  welcome 
you.  You  would  not  want  to  go  to  the  Thomleigh  Arms  then,  I 
fancy.' 

William  appeared  unconvinced.  He  turned  his  head  reflectively 
on  one  side,  and  scratched  his  long  sallow  jaw. 

*  I  never  did  howd  wi'  bavin'  strange  women  about,'  he 
observed  presently, 

The  Canon  laughed.  '  You  would  soon  cease  to  look  upon 
your  wife  as  a  strange  woman,'  he  said.  '  Come,  William,  don't 
be  foolish.  You  are  forty-three,  you  have  got  a  nice  house  and 
are  receiving  high  wages  ;  it's  a  positive  shame  for  you  to  remain 
a  bachelor  when  there  are  so  many  good  women  who  can't  get 
husbands.' 

*  Theer's  a  mony,'  remarked  William,  *  as  'ud  be  ready  and 
wiUin'  to  wed  wi'  me  if  I'd  have  'em.     Jump  at  me,  they  would.' 

*  It  is  well  to  know  your  own  value,'  assented  the  Canon,  much 
tickled,  for  he  had  never  hitherto  regarded  William  Lupton  in  the 
light  of  a  lady-killer ;  but  presumably  he  himself  knew  best.  *  A 
hard-working  little  wife  would  make  all  the  difierence  to  your 
home.  You  would  soon  get  used  to  her.  And  there'd  be  children 
by-and-by — you  know  you  are  fond  of  children ! ' 

*  Ah ! '  assented  William,  evidently  gazing  into  futurity,  *  I 
would  do  wi'  a  two-three  childer.  It's  nobbut  the  wife  I  connot 
bring  my  mind  to.  But  theer's  a  mony  here  in  Thomleigh 
Village  as  'ud  be  willin'  enough  to  tak'  me,'  jerking  his  head  side- 
ways with  a  knowing  air.  *  Aye,  an'  fain  too  if  I'd  gi'  'em  the  chonce.' 

*  I  don't  doubt  it,'  said  the  Canon.  *  You  needn't  go  far  to 
look  for  one,  I  know.  What  do  you  say  to  little  Mrs.  Cowell  next 
door  ?  She's  a  nice  little  body,  and  would  make  you  very  happy, 
William.'  A  certain  persuasiveness  in  the  Canon's  tone  was  now 
perceptible.  *  It  would  be  so  convenient,  too,  to  throw  these  two 
houses  into  one  again.  You  know  they  originally  made  one  house 
— the  partition  was  only  put  up  in  your  father's  time ;  you  would 
have  a  really  good  house  then.' 

s  2 
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Lnpton  appeared  to  consider  that  there  was  something  in 
this  argument,  but  remarked  presently,  without  any  appearance  of 
enthusiasm,  ^  Hoo's  a  widow.' 

^  She  is  certainly,  but  she's  a  young  woman  still,  and  poor 
Ned  and  she  did  not  see  much  of  each  other  of  late  years.  You 
know  he  went  mad  shortly  after  the  marriage,  and  was  shut  up  in 
the  county  asylum  until  he  died  two  years  ago.  Poor  Barbara 
Cowell !  She  has  had  a  hard  life  of  it,  but  she's  a  plucky  little 
creature,  and  has  kept  herself  and  her  child  without  being  beholden 
to  anybody.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Barbara.  I  don't  think 
the  fact  of  her  being  a  widow  is  against  her — of  course  there's 
the  child.' 

^Theer's  the  child,'  echoed  William,  looking  at  the  Canon 
pensively,  and  cracking  his  finger-joints  the  while.  *I  haven't 
got  no  objections  to  th'  child.  If  a  mon  was  to  wed  th'  mother 
th'  child  'ud  coom  in  'andy  enough — seems  as  if  't  'ud  tak'  th' 
newness  oflF  t'  'ave  th'  little  lad  theer.  A  body  wouldn't  feel  so 
strange  like.' 

*  Very  well,  very  well ;  all  the  better  if  you  can  look  on  the 
matter  in  that  light — and  Barbara  herself  is  a  nice  little  woman. 
Come,  William,  you  have  been  her  neighbour  for  four  years  now ; 
you  must  own  she's  a  nice  little  woman.' 

William  pushed  back  his  chair,  grunted,  rolled  his  eyes  dis* 
tractedly  round  the  room,  and  finally  observed  with  unwonted 
gallantry  that  the  little  widow  was  none  so  ill. 

'  Don't  you  think,  then,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  you 
married  her  ? ' 

Lupton,  after  a  pause  of  deliberation,  grufily  admitted  that  he 
*  met  do  war.' 

*  Well,  then,  ask  her,'  proposed  his  pastor,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  glee,  so  charmed  was  he  at  the  unexpected  ease  of  his 
victory.     But  William  turned  on  him  with  sudden  fierceness. 

'  Coom,'  he  said,  '  this  is  rayther  strong !  Yo're  a  cool  'and, 
Canon,  I  will  say.  *'  Ax  her,"  says  yo'.  I'm  noan  bahn  to  have 
words  put  into  my  mouth  thot  gate.    Ax  her,  indeed ! ' 

*  But,  my  dear  man,  if  you  don't  how's  the  job  to  be  done  ? ' 

*  I  care  nowt  if  the  job  is  never  done ! '  retorted  William,  still 
majestically  irate.  *  A  mon  mun  stop  soomwheer !  •'  Ax  her,"  says 
yo',  as  cool  as  if  yo'  were  sayin'  "  Good-day." ' 

After  a  little  more  argument  the  Canon,  finding  that  the 
man's  tone  grew  more  and  more  quarrelsome,  and  that  his  mind 
was,  if  anjthiDg,  a  little  less  clear  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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discussion,  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  retire.  Once  outside, 
having  paused  for  a  moment  to  chuckle  to  himself,  he  tapped  at 
the  adjoining  door.  A  child's  voice  prattling  merrily  within  at 
first  prevented  his  summons  being  heard,  but,  on  the  knock  being 
repeated,  steps  came  hurriedly  across  the  tiled  floor,  and  the  door 
opened.  A  woman's  figure,  small  and  rounded  in  outline,  appeared 
against  a  ruddy  background  of  firelight. 

^Oh!  it's  yo'.  Canon,  is  it?  Yo'n  been  a  stranger  lately,  I 
haven't  set  e'en  on  yo'  sin'  Sunday.' 

'  Tve  been  busy,  Barbara,'  said  he,  stepping  across  the  threshold* 
'Well,  and  how's  our  Tommy,  and  how  much  has  he  learnt  at 
school  to-day  ? ' 

Tommy  approached,  holding  a  dimpled  arm  before  his  face, 
but  presently  dropping  it  a  little,  just  enough  to  allow  his  bright 
eyes  to  peer  through  the  overhanging  thatch  of  curls,  he  announced 
that  he  had  been  a  very  good  boy,  and  intimated  that  he  could  do 
with  a  bit  of  toflFy. 

But  the  Canon  tapped  him  absently  on  the  cheek,  and  took 
possession  of  the  elbow-chair  before  the  fire,  which,  according  to 
the  rites  of  cottage  hospitality,  Mrs.  Cowell  had  previously  dusted 
with  her  apron.  This,  indeed,  was  a  wholly  unnecessary  proceed- 
ing, for  the  little  room,  though  bare  enough,  was  spick  and  span 
in  every  point.  Barbara,  as  became  a  hostess,  sat  down  herself, 
and,  drawing  Tommy  to  her  side,  desired  him  in  undertones  to 
'  give  ower  moiderin'  Canon  and  keep  still.' 

She  was  a  &ir  little  woman,  with  a  chubby,  rosy,  innocent 
fiice,  and  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  as  round  and  babyish  as  Tommy's 
own.  She  pleated  her  apron  nervously  as  the  Canon  kept  silence. 
Something  in  his  manner  alarmed  her,  and  she  knew  not  what 
this  visit  might  portend.  But,  when  he  at  length  spoke,  his  gentle 
tone  reassured  her. 

*  You  must  be  very  lonely  here,  Barbara.' 

Mrs.  Cowell  stopped  pleating  her  apron,  and  raised  one  comer 
to  her  eyes.  She  was  a  *  feelin' '  woman,  and  her  tears  lay  very 
near  the  surface. 

^  Eh,  Canon,'  she  said,  and  shook  her  head.  '  Eh,  dear  o'  me ! 
Yes,  I  am  that !  Eh,  soomtimes  when  our  Tommy's  abed  o'  neets, 
an'  I'm  sat  here  sewin',  eh,  I  do  feel  'onely  I  An'  when  I  begin 
0'  thinkin'  o'  poor  Ned,  I  fiedr  get  broken-hearted ! ' 

^  Poor  Ned ! '  echoed  the  Canon,  looking  at  her  oddly,  and 
rubbing  his  nose  after  a  fashion  that  he  had  when  a  little  bit 
irritated — ^before  poor  Ned  had  been  shut  up  it  had  been  his  habit 
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to  bite  Barbara  when  in  a  playful  humour,  and  occasiondly  to  pull 
the  hair  out  of  her  head — the  Canon  could  not  quite  manage  to 
assume  a  sympathetic  tone  in  alluding  to  him. 

'I  were  thinkin','  resumed  Mrs.  Cowell,  now  applying  her 
apron  to  the  other  eye,  '  only  this  very  fevenin',  of  this  day  three 
year  ago.  Poor  Ned !  I'd  got  him  his  tea  ready,  and  made  him 
a  nice  bit  o'  toast,  and  warmed  up  bacon  and  all,  and  he  wouldn't 
coom  in.  No,  he  wouldn't.  He  were  sat  on  the  wall  of  pig- 
siy  yonder,  singin'  to  hissel'  as  merry  as  a  cricket,  and  I  geet 
vexed  at  th'  end — eh,  how  could  I  ever  ha'  had  th'  'eart !  but  theer, 
I'm  of  that  nervous  disposition !  I  went  and  picked  up  a  little 
stone  and  threw  it  at  him,  I  did' — here  Mrs.  Cowell  became 
almost  inarticulate — '  and  'twere  nobbut  three  month'  arter  they 
took  him  off  to  th'  'sylum ! ' 

^  Well,  well,'  said  the  Canon,  '  it  wasn't  always  easy  to  manage 
him,  I  dare  say.' 

*It  was  not,'  assented  the  disconsolate  widow.  *That  very 
neet  arter  he  coom  in  he  sat  him  down  on  the  table  and  began  o' 
throwin'  every  single  thing  upon  it  into  fire.  All  my  chany  was 
broke,  and  the  tea-pot,  it  lit  here,  see ' — pointing  to  a  brownish 
stain  on  the  wall — 'just  above  th'  child's  cradle;  it  might  ha' 
been  the  death  on  it.  Poor  Ned,  I  didn't  ought  to  ha'  angered 
him.' 

'  He  must  have  been  a  lively  companion,'  remarked  the  Canon 
dryly.  '  However,  he's  dead  and  gone  now,  poor  fellow !  and  you're 
alone  in  the  world.' 

Barbara  groaned  into  her  apron  by  way  of  emphatically 
endorsing  the  remark. 

The  Canon  cleared  his  throat,  and  looked  at  her  with  his  head 
a  little  on  one  side. 

*  William  Lupton  next  door  is  a  lonely  man  too,'  he  observed. 

Mrs.  Cowell  drew  down  her  apron,  and  smoothed  its  folds 
demurely ;  she  began  to  guess  at  the  visitor's  drift. 

'  Funny,  isn't  it  ? '  he  went  on,  looking  at  the  thin  partition 
which  divided  the  two  houses.  *  He  sits  by  himself  on  that  side 
of  the  partition,  and  you  sit  by  yourself  on  this.  He  is  a  good 
fellow,  though  he  has  his  faults.' 

Mrs.  Cowell  remarked,  with  a  certain  primness  of  manner,  that 
she  had  always  heard  he  was  a  very  good  son. 

'  And  good  sons  make  good  husbands,  they  say,  don't  they  ? ' 
insinuated  the  Canon. 

Barbara,  with  a  little  simper,  replied  that  so  folks  said 
indeed. 
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*  He  agreed  with  me,  just  now,  that  you  would  make  a  very 
good  wife,  Barbara.' 

Mrs.  Cowell  laid  one  chubby  little  hand  on  each  of  her  knees, 
and  looked  at  the  Canon  with  her  big  round  earnest  eyes :  the 
situation  was  growing  interesting. 

*He  said  Tommy  was  a  fine  lad,'  added  the  matchmaker 
casually.  *  He  seemed  to  think  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  have 
a  little  fellow  like  that  running  about  the  house.' 

*'  Eh,  did  he  ? '  cried  Barbara,  much  gratified. 

*  Suppose/  resumed  the  Canon  persuasively,  ^  you  two  made 
up  your  minds  to  take  each  other  **  for  better,  for  worse."  and  that 
partition  were  pulled  down,  and  we  had  one  comfortable  family 
party  instead  of  two  lonely  people  pining  in  their  respective 
comers,  what  a  good  thing  that  would  be  ! ' 

His  conscience  smote  him  somewhat  as  he  made  this  speech. 
William  Lnpton's  condition  could  not  be  accurately  described  as 
*  pining,'  and  he  was  &r  more  frequently  to  be  found  in  the 
chinmey-comer  of  the  Thomleigh  Arms  than  in  the  ingle-nook 
which  was  legitimately  his  own.  But  it  is  surely  permissible  to 
be  a  little  picturesque  in  a  good  cause. 

Mrs.  Cowell,  looking  straight  at  the  Canon,  drew  in  her  breath 
with  a  sucking  sound,  and  remarked,  ^  I'm  agree'ble.' 

The  Canon  could  not  help  smiling.  William  had  not  been 
wrong,  then,  in  his  estimation  of  his  own  value.  Here  was  this 
nice  little  woman  ready  indeed  to  *  jump  at  him.' 

^  He's  addlin'  good  wage,'  observed  the  romantic  matron 
presently,  *  and  his  side  o'  th'  house  is  better  nor  this,  and  th' 
garden  'ud  be  nice  all  thrown  into  one.  And  his  takkin'  to  Tommy 
mak's  it  coom  easier  like.  I  reckon  we's  do  very  well.  Will  yo' 
be  shoutin'  us  soon,  think  yo'  ? ' 

The  Canon's  face  lengthened.  Barbara  must  not  be  too  im- 
petuous or  she  would  spoil  everything. 

*  We  mustn't  go  too  fast,'  he  said  in  some  alarm.  *  William 
has  peculiar  notions,  you  know.  He  is  a  shy  man — indeed,  I  may 
say  a  coy  man.'  Here  the  Canon  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed :  the  expression  tickled  him  when  he  recalled  William's 
long  lean  figure  and  serious  swarthy  face.  '  You  must  give  him 
time.  I  don't  suppose  the  idea  ever  crossed  his  mind  until  this 
evening,  so  you  must  let  him  get  used  to  it.  Be  very  friendly 
when  you  meet,  and  encourage  him,  and  so  forth.' 

*  I've  never,'  said  Mrs.  Cowell  reflectively,  '  spoke  a  word  to 
William  Lupton  that  /  can  call  to  mind.  He's  a  very  silent  man. 
He  never  so  mich  as  passed  the  time  of  day  to  me.' 
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^  AU  the  more  reason  tx)  be  cautious/  said  her  friend,  rising. 
*  Well,  good-bye,  Barbara.  I  hope  the  affair  will  come  off.  But 
don't  frighten  William,  you  know.' 

He  went  away  laughing  to  himself,  but  nevertheless  well 
pleased  with  the  plan  he  had  inaugurated. 

Next  morning  William  paused  on  his  way  to  work,  and,  lean- 
ing over  the  low  wall  which  separated  Barbara's  garden  from  his, 
surveyed  the  premises  critically,  Mrs.  Coweli's  pigsty  was  larger 
than  his,  and  her  potato-plot  had  a  sunnier  aspect.  Then  his 
eyes  fell  accidentally  on  the  figure  of  Barbara  herself,  who 
happened  at  that  moment  to  emerge  from  the  house,  carrying  a 
basket  full  of  newly  washed  clothes,  which  she  proceeded  to  hang 
up  to  dry.  The  sleeves  of  her  bedgown  were  rolled  up  high  on 
her  plump  arms ;  her  striped  petticoat  was  sufficiently  short  to 
show  a  pair  of  neat  little  feet,  now  prudently  encased  in  clogs ; 
her  fsdr  hair  shone  in  the  sun,  and  her  rosy  &ce — ^William  was 
just  seriously  contemplating  the  rosy  face  when  to  his  surprise  it 
beamed  with  smiles  of  recognition. 

*  Nice  momin',  Mester  Lupton/  said  Barbara. 

William  shuffled  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and  grunted. 

'  You  haven't  got  your  taters  yet,  I  see,*  pursued  Mrs.  Cowell, 
judiciously  selecting  what  she  considered  to  be  a  congenial 
subject. 

'  I  don't  see  as  it's  any  one's  business  but  my  own  whether  I've 
got  my  taters  or  not,'  replied  William  gruffly. 

*  Of  course  not,'  agreed  the  little  woman  cheerily.  *  Every  one 
has  their  own  notions,  yo'  know.  I  want  to  get  up  mine  as  soon 
as  I  can,  'cause  Tommy  an'  me  likes  'em  pretty  new.' 

'  Wasteftd,'  said  William. 

*  Is  it  ? '  cried  Barbara,  delighted  to  have  extracted  an  answer 
that  was  not  absolutely  a  rebuff.  *Dun  yo'  really  think  so, 
Mester  Lupton?  I  never  heerd  that  before.  I  alius  thought, 
yo'  know,  once  they  was  growed  to  their  full  size  a  body  might 
eat  'em  any  time.' 

*  How  are  you  to  tell  if  they'n  growed  to  their  full  size  or 
not?'  he  retorted,  with  a  laugh.  This  seemed  to  him  a  very 
brilliant  repartee. 

'Well,  not  wi'out  gettin'  'em  up,  yo'  know,'  said  Barbara 
demurely.  '  Dun  you  reckon  taters  grows  bigger  wi'  layin'  in  the 
ground,  same  as  folks  grows  owder  wi'  livin'  above  it  ? ' 

She  spoke  archly,  and  in  the  case  of  a  man  like  William 
Lupton  to  be  prematurely  arch  is  fatal. 
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He  immediately  withdrew  into  his  shell,  and  remarked,  frown- 
ing, that  he  didn't  think  nowt  at  all  abont  it. 

A  somewhat  long  pause  ensued — Barbara  looking  at  the  man 
with  a  puzzled  expression,  and  he  still  shuffling  uneasily  from  one 
foot  to  the  other.  Suddenly  his  brow  cleared.  He  had  caught 
sight  of  Tommy  peeping  from  behind  the  door.  William  felt  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket  and  found  a  penny,  which  he  tipped  awk- 
wardly enough  over  the  wall. 

*Theer,'  he  said,  Hhou  can  buy  sweeties  wi'  thot,'  Then, 
without  another  word  or  glance,  he  abruptly  turned  on  his  heel 
and  went  away. 

As  soon  as  Barbara  had  finished  with  her  wash-tub,  she 
^  cleaned  her,'  donned  her  second-best  bonnet,  and  went  in  search 
of  the  Canon. 

He  was  pacing  up  and  down  his  garden,  and  paused  in  some 
surprise  at  sight  of  her. 

^  What,  Barbara,  come  to  terms  already  ? ' 

Barbara  dropped  a  curtsey  and  coughed  behind  her  hand. 

^  Nay,  Canon,  I've  just  coom  to  ax  yo'  about  it.  I  think  theer 
mun  be  soom  mistake.  William  an'  me  ha'  had  a  word  or  two 
this  momin',  but  he  never  said  nowt  about  coortin'.' 

'  Oh,  as  to  courting,'  returned  the  Canon,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  'you'll  have  to  do  all  that  sort  of  thing  yourself, 
Barbara.  William  is  not  the  kind  of  man  who  would  know  how 
to  set  about  it.  You  must  be  patient  with  him.  Let  him  take 
his  own  time  and  it  will  sH  come  right,  I've  no  doubt.  But  don't 
be  in  a  hurry.' 

'  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Cowell,  in  a  slightly  aggrieved  tone,  '  I'm 
noan  in  sich  a  'urry  as  all  thot  cooms  to,  but  it  mak's  a  body  feel 
unsettled — thot's  wheer  it  is.  I'd  like  to  know  if  it  is  to  be,  or  if 
it  isn't.' 

'  Which  of  us  can  tell  what  the  future  holds  in  store  for  us  ? ' 
quoth  the  Canon  oracularly.  'Go  home  to  Tommy,  there's  a 
good  soul.  Do  your  duty  and  trust  in  Providence,  and  you'll 
soon  find  out  if  this  affair  will  come  to  anything  or  not.' 

Barbara  went  home,  much  dissatisfied.  She  was  a  matter-of- 
£Eict  person  and  liked  a  course  of  action  to  be  clearly  marked  out 
for  her.  As  it  was,  it  seemed  that  the  only  piece  of  practical 
advice  which  the  C^on  had  given  her  was  that  if  she  wanted 
to  marry  William  Lupton  she  must  do  all  the  courting  herself. 
This  seemed  to  her  a  little  hard,  for  she  was  naturally  of  a  modest 
and  retiring  disposition ;  but  she  was  not  the  woman,  neverthe-^ 
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less,  to  disregard  the  counsels  of  her  pastor  in  a  matter  which  so 
intimately  regarded  her  own  happiness. 

She  grew  thoughtful  when  she  had  regained  her  home,  and 
resumed  her  working  dress,  and  stood  for  some  time,  with  her 
hands  on  her  hips,  revolving  in  her  mind  the  best  mode  of 
inaugurating  proceedings.  The  results  of  her  cogitations  were 
extremely  practical.  Taking  up  duster  and  broom,  she  went 
straight  to  Lupton's  door.  It  was  locked,  but  the  key  lay,  as 
she  knew,  on  the  sill  just  within  the  partly  open  window.  With 
a  beating  heart  she  let  herself  in,  pausing  in  dismay  after  she 
crossed  the  threshold. 

^Eh,  dear!'  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands  together.  'Did 
anybody  ever  see  sich  a  litter  in  all  their  days  ?  My  word,  William 
Lupton,'  apostrophising  the  absent  lord  of  this  untidy  domain, 
*  it's  about  time  you  got  soombry  to  do  for  y  o* ! ' 

She  set  to  work,  however,  with  vigour  and  goodwill,  and  after 
an  hour  or  two  the  place  was  hardly  recognisable.  Barbara 
gathered  together  her  paraphernalia  and  chuckled  to  herself. 

^  He'll  be  takken-to  when  he  cooms  a-whoam !  He'll  scarce 
know  what  to  think  on't,'  she  said. 

Locking  the  door  and  re{>lacing  the  key,  she  went  back  to 
prepare  for  her  own  tea,  leaving  her  house-door  a  little  ajar, 
however,  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  gather  some  notion  of 
William's  first  impressions  of  her  handiwork. 

But  she  was  disappointed.  He  closed  his  door  with  a 
bang  after  he  had  entered,  and  though  his  slow  steps  could  be 
plainly  heard  through  the  thin  partition,  they  conveyed  nothing 
of  the  condition  of  the  man's  mind.  Mrs.  Cowell  would,  never- 
theless, have  been  both  surprised  and  gratified  could  she  have 
known  the  effect  she  had  produced.  When  William  saw  the  well- 
swept  room,  the  fire  burning  brightly  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
kettle,  previously  well  scoured  and  polished,  steaming  merrily  on 
the  hob ;  when,  glancing  round,  he  observed  that  the  table  was 
spread  ready  for  his  evening  meal,  that  the  bread-and-butter  was 
cut,  the  cheese  laid  out,  cup  and  saucer  and  piate  prepared,  the 
very  lamp  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  board  all  ready  to  be  lighted, 
even  in  William  Lupton's  sluggish  veins  there  came  a  glow  of 
8atis£Eiction, 

*  This,'  he  exclaimed,  *  is  gradely ! '  Sitting  down  before  the 
table,  he  fell  to  thinking  of  what  the  Canon  had  said.  '  No  doubt 
a  mon  is  mich  coomfortabler  when  there  is  a  woman  to  do  for 
him.     Canon  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.'    All  that  was 
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'wanting  to  the  picture  he  had  drawn  was  the  personality  of  the 
cosy  little  wife  herself  waiting  to  welcome  her  spouse. 

William  was  not  an  imaginative  man,  but  for  a  moment  or 
two  his  &ncy  conjured  up  a  vision  of  Barbara's  figure  and  placed 
it  in  the  empty  chair  opposite  his  own.  The  wraith  of  Tommy, 
her  attendant  sprite,  hovered  about  him  also  for  a  brief  space. 
But,  nevertheless,  these  illusions  did  not  suggest  any  immediate 
necessity  for  taking  practical  steps  to  convert  them  into  realities. 
There  was  time  enough,  he  thought.  He  was  never  the  man  to 
be  hurried,  and  such  a  matter  as  this  required  a  deal  of  thinking 
and  unbethinking.  Meanwhile  it  was  uncommon  good-natured 
of  Mrs.  Cowell  to  have  *  done  for  him  '  in  that  neighbourly  way, 
and  one  good  turn  deserved  another — no  doubt  of  that.  He 
would  see  if  there  were  any  little  odd  jobs  about  A€r  premises  that 
wanted  taking  in  hand. 

When  Barbara  opened  her  back-door  next  morning,  she  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  potatoes,  which  she  had  looked  fonnird 
to  ^  getting '  with  much  labour  and  difficulty  as  soon  as  she  should 
find  spare  time,  had  been  all  dug  up  and  neatly  banked  in  the 
conventional  manner.  William  Lupton,  who  had  not  expected 
her  to  appear  so  early  on  the  scene,  was  at  that  moment  engaged 
in  smoothing  the  earth  over  the  top,  his  face  wearing  an  expres- 
sion of  solemn  satisfaction  the  while. 

*  Well,  I'm  sure,'  she  exclaimed,  advancing  joyfully  towards 

him,  Hhis  is  kind!     Eh,  I  scarce  know '     She  paused,  for 

William,  looking  round  with  a  scared  £Eu;e,  dropped  the  spade, 
and,  muttering  inarticulately  that  it  would  be  'reet  enough,' 
fairly  took  to  his  heels. 

Mrs.  Cowell  picked  up  the  spade,  and  meditatively  patted  the 
grave-shaped  mound  :  they  were  getting  on,  she  thought.  After 
a  few  minutes  she  went  in,  fancying  as  she  passed  through  her 
own  door  that  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  William  peering  at  her 
from  behind  his. 

When  helbad  gone  to  work,  Mrs.  Cowell  again  betook  herself 
to  his  house,  and  after  having  '  straightened  things '  downstairs, 
performed  the  same  good  offices  in  the  upper  rooms,  carrying  off 
with  her,  moreover,  a  good  many  of  William's  garments  which 
stood  obviously  in  need  of  repairs. 

William,  on  his  return,  discovered  what  had  taken  place,  and 
instead  of  calling  to  thank  the  widow  in  person,  contented  himself 
with  cleaning  out  her  pigsty. 

On  the  following  day  Barbara  washed  the  greater  part  of 
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William's  linen,  and  William  mended  her  water-tub.  On  the 
next  she  *  raddled '  his  tiled  floor,  and  he  *  riddled  *  her  cinder- 
heap. 

Mrs.  Cowell  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  progress  of 
events*  Like  the  fanner  in  the  time-honoured  anecdote,  who 
fiiiled  to  appreciate  the  claret  at  a  rent-dinner,  she  felt  that '  they 
didn't  seem  to  get  no  forrarder.'  But  one  evening,  on  returning 
from  an  errand  in  the  village,  Tommy  imparted  a  fact  to  her 
which  caused  her  to  feel  more  sanguine. 

'  Mester  Lupton's  bin  an'  made  a  hole  in  the  wall,'  announced 
the  child,  pointing  to  the  lath  and  plaster  partition  before 
mentioned. 

*  Never ! '  whispered  Barbara  in  astonishment. 

*  He  did,'  insisted  Tommy ;  '  I  saw  th'  end  of  a  big  thing  same 
as  a  corkscrew  coom  through  jest  now.' 

Barbara  did  not  dare  to  look  round.  Who  knew  but  at  that 
very  moment  William's  eye  might  not  be  aflSxed  to  the  peep-hole 
in  question  ?  She  hurriedly  prepared  a  treacle  *  butty,'  and  told 
the  boy  he  must  have  been  dreaming ;  but  presently,  during  the 
course  of  her  preparations  for  tea,  she  managed  to  pass  close  to 
the  part  of  the  wall  he  had  pointed  out,  and  covertly  investigated 
it.  A  small  round  hole  did  indeed  appear  in  its  whitewashed 
surface  just  at  what  might  be  the  level  of  a  man's  eye.  This 
mark  of  interest  on  William's  part  was  flattering,  certainly,  but 
the  situation  was  not  without  its  drawbacks  ;  Barbara  would  have 
to  be  very  cautious  and  remember  that,  whenever  her  lover  was  at 
home,  his  watchful  gaze  might  be  upon  her. 

Thereupon  ensued  a  little  comedy,  played  nightly  by  Mrs. 
Cowell  and  the  unconscious  Tommy,  while  Lupton  standing  in  the 
dark  on  the  other  side  of  the  pturtition  formed  an  appreciative 
audience  of  one. 

This  innocent  performance  was  attended  with  one  great 
advantage.  William  found  it  so  attractive  that  he  ceased  to 
betake  himself  of  an  evening  to  the  Thomleigh  Arms,  and  hastened 
homewards  instead  to  apply  his  eye  to  the  gimlet-hole.  He  did 
not  weary  of  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  simple  scenes ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  appeared  to  find  ever  more  and  more  interest 
in  them.  He  liked  to  see  Barbara  and  Tommy  together,  watching 
the  mother  with  interest,  when  she  combed  out  the  child's  curls 
or  nursed  him  on  her  knee ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  little  fellow 
had  said  his  prayers  and  gone  to  bed,  there  was  no  less  feiscination 
in  the  sight  of  Barbara  herself  sitting  alone  by  the  hearth,  the 
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lamplight  gilding  her  bent  head,  while  her  fingers  busied  them- 
selves with  the  patching  or  mending  of  some  garment,  not  infre- 
qaentlj  one  of  William's  own.  He  was  so  well  content  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs  that  he  found  himself  in  no  huny  to  bring 
them  to  a  climax.  Barbara  continued  to  '  do  for  him,' and  to  make 
him  exceedingly  comfortable,  and,  as  he  invariably  contrived  to 
repay  each  good  office  by  another,  no  debt  of  gratitude  weighed 
upon  his  conscience.  But  Barbara  began  to  find  the  position 
more  and  more  trying,  and  at  last  resolved  to  give  her  neighbour 
a  pretty  broad  hint.  She  made  a  cake  one  day,  a  very  rich 
specimen  of  the  kind  known  in  Lancashire  as  ^  bun-loaf.'  Wrap- 
ping  it  up  in  paper,  she  called  Tommy : 

^  Tak'  this  in  to  Mester  Lupton,  lad,  and  tell  him  as  I  'ope 
he'll  like  it.  An'  say  I'd  as  soon  as  not  mak'  a  weddin'  cake 
next.' 

Tommy  stared,  and  nodded. 

*  Sitha,  Tommy,  dunnot  forget  to  say  about  the  weddin'  cake.' 
Tommy  shook  his  head,  and  stretched  out  his  arms  for  the 

packet.  Barbara,  listening  breathlessly,  heard  the  child  knock  and 
William  open  the  door ;  then  Tommy's  shrill  voice  pattering  out 
her  message ;  but  not  one  word  of  reply  could  she  catch,  let  her 
strain  her  ears  as  she  might.  The  boy  returned  presently,  glee- 
fully munching  an  immense  slice  of  bun-loaf. 

*  What  did  Mester  Lupton  say  ? '  asked  his  mother  anxiously. 

*  He  didn't  say  nowt,  not  till  I  were  gone  out  o'  t'  door,  an' 
then  he  called  me  back  and  axed  "  Wilto  have  a  bit,  mon  ?  "  and 
I  said,  **  Ah,"  an'  he  cut  me  a  bit,  an'  towd  me  to  be  off  awhoam.' 

*  Eh,  dear ! '  groaned  Barbara,  sinking  into  a  chair. 

She  had  been  silently  brooding  for  a  few  moments  when  a 
heavy  single  knock  once  more  raised  her  hopes.  Had  her  final 
move  been  successful,  and  was  the  barrier  of  her  lover's  coyness  at 
last  broken  down  ?  But  no,  on  opening  her  door  she  only  caught 
sight  of  William's  vanishing  figure,  and  almost  tumbled  over  a 
large  package  which  he  had  placed  on  the  threshold.  It  was  a 
ham.  Mrs.  Cowell  almost  cried  as  she  carried  it  indoors.  She 
was  *  fair  aggravated,'  as  she  said  to  herself.  Would  things  always 
go  on  like  this  ?  All  the  neighbours  had  come  to  know  of  their 
odd  courtship,  and  not  a  few  of  them  laughed  and  told  poor 
Barbara  in  their  friendly  way  that  it  would  *  never  come  to  nowt,' 
and  advised  her  to  *  give  ower  countin'  on't.'  As  the  poor  woman 
now  gazed  at  the  large,  fat,  pallid  ham,  she  too  began  to  think 
she  was  wasting  her  time.    Almost  worse  than  having  her  benefits 
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thrown  back  on  her  hands  was  this  system  of  reprisals.  She  woold 
stand  it  no  longer. 

Taking  np  the  offending  ham,  she  went  quickly  to  William's 
door.  He  opened  it  but  a  very  little  way  in  answer  to  her  knock, 
and  did  not  invite  her  to  enter. 

*  What  did  yo'  give  me  this  ham  for,  Mester  Lupton  ?  *  she 
asked  sharply. 

Through  the  chink  she  could  see  William  scratching  his  jaw, 
as  though  in  surprise. 

*  If  it  cooms  to  thot,'  he  returned  presently,  *  what  did  yo' 
give  me  thot  cake  for  ? ' 

Barbara  blushed. 

*  Well,  seein'  as  yo're  all  alone  here,  wi'  nob'ry  to  do  nowt  for 
yo',  I  thought  it  nobbut  kind,'  she  faltered. 

*So  it  were,  very  kind,'  assented  William,  and  there  he 
stopped. 

*  And  then  yo*  mun  goo  an'  give  me  this  'ere  great  'am,'  cried 
Barbara.  '  Same  as  if  I  wanted  payin'  for  't.  'Tisn't  neighbourly, 
Mester  Lupton.' 

William  opened  the  door  a  little  wider. 

*  Nay,  nay,  yo'  munnot  tak'  it  thot  way,'  he  said.  *  I  bethought 
mysel'  as  yo're  nobbut  a  lone  woman,  wi'  nob'ry  to  work  for  yo' 
an'  keep  yo',  nobbut  yo'rsel' — an'  I  thought  the  'am  'ud  happen 
coom  in  'andy.' 

*  Is  that  all  ? '  asked  she  in  a  low  voice.  *  Well,  I  wm,  a  lone 
woman,  Mester  Lupton ;  an'  yo're  a  lone  man,  aren't  yo'  ? ' 

'  Ah,'  said  William,  closing  the  door  to  a  little. 

'  An'  so  I  thought  as  th'  best  thing  we  could  do,'  began 
Barbara.  She  broke  off.  Beally,  if  he  wouldn't  say  something 
himself,  now  she  could  not  help  him  any  more. 

William  eyed  her  reflectively. 

'  The  best  thing  we  can  do,'  he  said,  after  a  pause,  *  is  for  yo' 
to  keep  thot  'am,  and  me  to  keep  yo'r  oake.' 

'  I  don't  want  yo'r  'am  ! '  cried  Barbara,  almost  throwing  it  on 
the  doorstep,  'I've  had  enough  o'  this!  Good-bye,  Mester 
Lupton.'  She  flounced  into  her  own  house  and  banged  the  door 
before  William  could  rejoin. 

He  went  slowly  back  to  the  kitchen  and  contemplated  for  a 
moment  Mrs.  Cowell's  cake.  Ought  he  to  give  it  back  ?  No ;  he 
didn't  see  why  he  should.  He  would  find  her  something  else 
which  she  wotdd^happen  fancy  better  than  the  ham.  He  betook 
himself  next  to  his  peep-hole,     Barbara  was  sitting  with  her 
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apron  over  her  head,  her  bosom  heaving  convulsively  under  the 
folds  of  her  bedgown,  her  whole  attitude  one  of  despair.  At  the 
sight  William  forgot  to  be  cautious,  and,  applying  his  mouth  to 
the  little  hole,  shouted  out : 

*  Give  ower,  Mrs.  Oowell !     Give  ower ! ' 
Barbara  jumped  up  and  stamped  her  foot. 

*  I'll  ha'  no  more  of  this  as  'how't  is  ! '  she  cried,  addressing 
herself  indignantly  to  the  orifice  where  she  now  supposed  William's 
eye  to  be.  *  Yo'  ought  to  be  ashamed  o'  yo'rsel' — ^peepin'  and 
spyin'  at  a  poor  woman  as  hasn't  nob'ry  to  stand  up  for  her !  I 
wunnot  thooal  it,  an'  so  I  tell  yo'.' 

She  flew  to  the  cupboard  in  the  comer  by  the  fire,  and  after 
some  fumbling  among  the  shelves  produced  a  cork,  which  she 
proceeded  to  trim  and  pare  with  fingers  that  trembled  with  anger. 
William  followed  her  movements  anxiously,  keeping  his  eye  still 
glued  to  his  peep-hole.  Mrs.  Gowell  came  quite  close ;  her  round 
bee,  glowing  with  wrath,  hovered  for  a  moment  opposite  to 
William's,  then  all  was  darkness !     She  had  stopped  up  the  hole ! 

To  say  that  William  felt  blank  is  but  feebly  to  describe  his 
state  of  mind.  He  had  grown  so  much  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  the  cheery  little  fireside  next  door  that  he  had  come  to  look 
upon  it  more  or  less  as  his  own,  and  felt  himself  entitled  to  a 
share  of  the  family  life  which  he  could  thus  contemplate  without 
committing  himself.  Betuming  to  his  own  lonely  hearth,  and 
sitting  down  in  his  elbow-chair,  he  fell  to  thinking  lugubriously  of 
what  his  fate  would  be  on  the  morrow.  Mrs.  Cowell  was  thoroughly 
angry — there  was  no  doubt  of  that.  He  would  have  to  '  do  for 
himself  now,  or  else  submit  to  live  as  before  in  discomfort  and 
disorder.  And  Tommy !  He  had  grown  used  to  Tommy's  frequent 
visits,  and  had,  in  his  grim  way,  enjoyed  the  child's  prattle  and 
sunny  presence,  but  now,  as  he  groaned  to  himself,  it  would  be 
'  mich '  if  Tommy  were  ever  allowed  to  cross  his  threshold. 

He  looked  at  the  cake  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  Then  he  cut 
off  a  little  bit,  and  nibbled  it.     It  was  a  very  good  cake. 

*  Theer's  nowt  I  welly  believe  thot  woman  couldn't  turn  her 
hand  to.' 

He  paused,  turning  his  head  a  little  on  one  side.  ^  Hoo'd 
mak'  a  weddin'  cake  as  well  as  the  best,  I  dare  say.' 

After  meditating  a  few  moments  more,  he  brought  down  his 
fist  upon  the  table  with  a  baug,  rose,  straightened  himself,  and 
walked  across  the  room  to  the  partition.  All  was  silent  on  the 
opiposite  side:  the  child  must  be  in  bed,  and  Barbara  alone. 
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Drawing  his  pipe  from  his  pocket,  William  poked  the  stem  through 
the  hole,  and  the  cork  fell  with  a  little  thud  on  Barbara's  tiled  floor. 
She  heard  it,  but,  having  by  this  time  somewhat  cooled  down, 
deemed  it  best  to  '  take  no  notice.'  After  a  short  interval  a  ^  still 
small  voice '  fell  upon  her  ear. 

*  Mrs.  Cowell,'  said  the  voice. 

She  sat  up  and  looked  round ;  there  were  traces  of  tears  about 
her  pretty  blue  eyes. 

*Well?'  said  she. 

*Mrs.  Cowell,  I  reckon  yo'  could  mak'  a  gradely  weddin' 
cake.' 

Barbara  blushed,  and  her  face  dimpled  all  over.  ^  I  reckon  I 
could,'  she  said. 

^  Well,  then,'  resumed  William,  manfully  screwing  himself  up 
to  the  point — literally  screwing  himself  up  to  the  point,  for  it 
required  a  certain  amount  of  dexterity  to  fit  his  mouth  properly 
to  the  hole — *  I  were  thinkin'  yo'  might  mak'  one  soon  for  yo'  an' 
me — and  we  could  bile  th'  'am.  Ah,  th'  'am  'ud  coom  in, 
wouldn't  it?' 

*  Nicely,'  agreed  Mrs.  Cowell.  She  paused,  hesitating  a 
moment.   'When  shall  I  start  makkin'  th'  cake,  think  yo'?' 

There  was  a  pause  on  the  other  side. 

*  Theer's  no  such  hurry,  is  theer  ?  *  came  presently  in  rather 
weak  tones. 

Barbara  stooped,  and  picked  up  the  cork. 

*No  hurry  at  all,'  she  assented  blandly.  'I'll  nobbut  keep 
this  here  hole  stopped  till  yo'  can  mak'  up  yo'r  mind.' 

*Nay,  nay,'  cried  William,  in  a  great  flurry,  *dunnot  do  that, 
Barbara.  We'll — we'll  get  the  job  ower  as  soon  as  we  con.  Ill 
tell  Canon  to  begin  o'  shoutin'  us  straight  off,  an'  in  a  two-three 
weeks  we  can  get  wed.' 

*  Thot  *11  do  very  well,'  returned  Barbara  approvingly. 

*  An'  yo'll  noan  stop  up  th'  'ole,  will  yo'  ? '  he  pleaded ;  *  I  feel 
awful  'onely  when  I  cannot  have  a  look  at  yo'.' 

*  Well,  then,  how'd  it  be  if  yo'  was  to  step  round  here,  Mester 
Lupton?'  suggested  Barbara.  'Then  yo'  could  look  at  me  wi' 
both  e'en.' 

She  threw  out  the  hint  diffidently,  for  she  much  feared  that 
any  sudden  move  on  her  part  might  scare  this  newly  caught 
bird. 

'  Step  round  ? '  echoed  William. 

*Ah,'    said    Barbara;   'it's  mich  comfortabler  o'  this   side. 
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an'  80  yo'd  find.  Jest  look  throngh  an'  see  what  a  nice  fire  I've 
made  me,  an'  theer's  a  big  armchair.     Han  yo'  'ad  yo'r  snpper  ? ' 

*Nay,'  said  William,  *I  'adn't  began  when  yo'r  Tommy 
coom.' 

'  Eh,  dear  o'  me,  it  will  be  cowd  then.  Coom  in  here  an'  HI 
warm  yo'  up  a  bit.  I  'adn't  th'  'eart  to  eat  mysel'  till  now,  bnt 
coom — ^we's  ha'  a  bit  together.' 

There  was  a  long  delay,  daring  which  William,  peering  throngh 
the  hole,  took  in  every  detail  of  the  cosy  scene  of  Mrs.  Cowell's 
operations ;  then,  withont  another  word,  he  walked  away  firom  the 
partition.  Barbara  gasped.  Had  she,  indeed,  been  in  too  great 
a  hurry,  and  was  William  beginning  already  to  repent?  Her 
suspense  grew  almost  unendurable  as  time  passed,  and  the  man 
neither  spoke  nor  appeared  inclined  to  avail  himself  of  her  invita- 
tion«  But,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  she  heard  to 
her  great  joy  his  steps  cross  the  room  and  resound  on  the  paved 
path  without.  Running  to  the  door,  she  opened  it  before  he  had 
time  to  knock.  There  stood  WHliam,  resplendent  in  his  Sunday 
clothes.  As  the  light  fell  upon  his  head  it  showed  that  his 
locks  had  been  plentifully  smeared  with  pomatum.  His  whole 
appearance,  indeed,  was  so  festive  that  Barbara  was  quite  taken 
aback.  But  before  she  could  recover  from  her  amazement  he 
crossed  the  threshold  and  caught  her  by  both  hands. 

'  I  bethought  me,'  he  explained,  with  a  sheepish  grin,  ^  thot 
sin'  I  were  in  for  it  I  met  as  well  do  a  bit  o'  coortin'  same's 
another  mon.' 

And  really,  as  Mrs.  Cowell  subsequently  remarked,  once  he 
were  fair  started  he  made  an  uncommon  good  hand  of  it. 

M.  E.  Francis. 
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The  Lobster  at  Home. 


IT  was,  you  will  remember,  the  erroneous  opinion  of  Alice  (in 
Wonderland)  that  whiting  were  fish  with  their  tails  in  their 
mouths.  That  biological  mistake  was  a  natural  result  of  the 
culinary  or  purely  domestic  conception  of  animal  life.  In  like 
manner,  I  believe,  a  great  many  people  are  still  of  opinion  that 
lobsters  are  habitually  and  normally  red — which  is  a  rudimentary 
blunder  of  the  same  character  as  if  one  were  to  suppose  that 
chickens  swam  in  a  sea  of  onion  sauce  as  their  native  element,  or 
that  turkeys  were  infested  with  parasitic  truffles.  To  combat 
such  insufficient  notions  of  crustacean  life  in  the  shallow  seas  it 
may  be  well  to  attend  a  lobster  At  Home  off  the  coasts  of  Britain. 
The  common  lobster  who  receives  you  in  his  rocky  house  is  a 
ten-legged  crustacean,  with  a  large,  powerful,  and  very  muscular 
taiL  This  tail  it  is  which  marks  off  most  distinctly  the  lobster 
group  (including  the  crayfish,  prawn,  and  shrimp)  from  their 
degenerate  relations  the  mere  crawling  crabs,  which  are  practi- 
cally tailless.  The  difference  in  shape,  again,  is  ultimately 
dependent  upon  a  profound  difference  of  habit  and  manner.  All 
the  lobster  kind  are  more  or  less  of  swimmers,  and  they  use  their 
powerful  tail  with  immense  effect  for  jumping  or  darting  through 
the  water  when  disturbed,  as  well  as  for  a  gentler  method  of  pro- 
pulsion by  fin-like  flappers,  to  which  I  shall  recur  a  little  later. 
They  may  be  regarded,  in  fact,  from  the  point  of  view  of  habit, 
as  great  marine  fleas ;  and  this  power  of  jumping  or  bounding 
through  the  sea  is  their  most  marked  characteristic.  The  crabs, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  not  leap  or  swim  in  the  adult  condition ; 
they  merely  crawl  with  a  rather  awkward  motion  along  the 
bottom.  Hence  they  have  walking  legs  more  developed  than  the 
lobster's ;  their  body  is  round,  flat,  and  compressed  ;  but  the  little 
shrivelled  tail,  reduced  in  their  case  to  a  bare  shrunken  relic,  is 
doubled  up  under  the  body  so  inconspicuously  that  it  probably 
altogether  escapes  the  notice  of  the  purely  culinary  or  Epicurean 
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observer.  Both  groups  are  descended  firom  a  common  ancestor ; 
but  the  crabs  have  taken  so  exclusively  to  walking  that  their  tails 
have  atrophied  till  they  are  reduced  at  last  to  mere  sheaths  for 
the  eggs  and  other  reproductive  organs;  while  the  lobsters  and 
prawns  have  taken  to  jumping  freely  on  the  open,  and  used  their 
tails  so  much  that  these  leaping  organs  have  at  last  developed 
into  the  largest  and  most  important  part  of  the  animal. 

Our  English  lobster  is  a  beautiful,  glossy,  bluish-black  creature, 
of  iridescent  sheen,  with  a  scheme  of  colour  not  remotely  remind- 
ing one  of  the  mingled  hues  on  the  back  of  the  swallow.  Even 
when  taken  firom  the  water  his  melting  tints  are  very  remarkable : 
but  when  seen  at  home,  among  his  rocky  haunts,  and  with  the 
glaucous  green  glow  of  the  sea  shed  lustrously  over  him,  he  is  as 
magnificent  a  creature  of  his  sort  as  nature  has  developed.  When 
boiled,  indeed,  he  turns  at  once  to  the  vulgar  and  uniform  red  of 
the  British  soldier ;  but  in  his  native  state  he  is  subtly  and  inde- 
scribably mottled  with  patches  of  dark  blue  and  of  cloudy  black, 
which  merge  by  imperceptible  degrees  into  one  another.  Looked 
down  upon  through  the  water  from  above,  he  is  seen  among  the 
crags  as  a  black  lurking  mass,  just  projecting  from  a  tunnel  or 
crevice  of  the  serpentine  stacks,  which  he  fits  to  a  shade ;  whilst 
his  firont  claws  or  crushers,  his  head  and  stalked  eyes,  and  his 
tremulous  antennsd  alone  stand  out  on  the  watch  for  prey  beyond 
the  general  surface  of  his  sheltering  rock-wall.  But  beheld  on 
the  level,  as  one  sees  him  in  the  aquarium  (which  is,  of  course,  the 
only  fair  way  to  judge  the  charms  of  submerged  animals),  he 
becomes  at  once  a  £Etr  more  imposing  creature.  His  hues  are 
then  even  more  vivid  than  those  of  the  burnished  swallow's  back ; 
and  his  great  black  eyes  gleam  out  from  his  lair  with  the  watchful 
intelligence  of  the  patient  hunter. 

Your  lobster  is  an  athlete  of  no  small  pretensions.  He  has 
three  distinct  modes  of  progression,  and  at  least  three  sets  of 
locomotive  organs  adapted  to  them.  He  walks  or  crawls  on  the 
sea  bottom ;  he  swims  on  the  open ;  and  he  darts  or  jumps  back- 
ward with  his  powerful  tail  muscles.  Each  of  these  modes  requires 
at  our  hands  a  separate  consideration. 

The  lobster's  legs,  all  told,  are  ten  in  number.  But  only 
eight  of  these  are  largely  used  for  walking.  The  front  pair,  or 
big  claws,  have  been  specialised,  as  in  the  crab  and  most  others 
of  the  higher  crustaceans,  into  prehensile  organs  for  catching  and 
crushing  the  prey.  Their  use  is  obvious.  Lobsters  feed  largely 
off  mollusks  of  various  sorts,  and  other   hard-shelled  marine 
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animals ;  in  order  to  be  able  to  break  or  crash  the  shells  of  these^ 
and  so  get  at  the  softer  flesh  within,  they  have  acquired  such 
large  and  very  muscular  nippers  or  pincers.  That  is  not  all, 
however;  not  only  have  the  two  front  legs  been  differentiated 
and  specialised  from  the  eight  others  in  this  manner,  but  also, 
by  a  rare  exception  to  the  symmetry  of  the  body,  the  right  claw 
has  been  specialised  from  the  left,  each  being  intended  to  perform 
a  distinct  function.  One  is  a  scissors ;  the  other  is  a  mill :  one  is 
a  cutter ;  the  other  is  a  cracker.  As  a  rule  the  right  claw  is  the 
slenderer  and  longer;  it  has  tooth-like  projections  or  serrated 
edges  on  its  two  nipping  faces,  and  it  is  rather  adapted  for  biting 
and  severing  than  for  crushing  or  grinding.  The  left  claw,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  usually  thicker,  heavier,  and  rounder;  its 
muscles  are  more  powerftd ;  and  in  place  of  sharp  teeth  it  has 
blunt  tubercles  or  hammers  of  different  sizes ;  it  acts,  in  fact, 
more  like  a  nut^cracker  than  like  teeth  or  a  saw ;  it  is  a  smashing 
organ.  Nevertheless  you  will  find  it  interesting  to  observe,  by 
noting  the  lobsters  served  to  you  at  table,  that  this  differentiation 
has  hardly  as  yet  become  quite  constant ;  for  sometimes  it  is  the 
right  claw  that  displays  the  hammer-like  nut-cracker  type,  and  the 
left  that  acts  as  nipper  and  biter ;  while  sometimes  no  difference 
occurs  at  all,  both  claws  alike  being  sharp-toothed  or  blunt- 
hammered  in  the  same  specimen. 

Behind  these  two  specialised  forelegs  or  claws,  which  are 
really  connected  with  the  mouth  and  the  capture  of  food  rather 
than  with  the  process  of  locomotion,  come  the  eight  true  legs, 
employed  in  walking.  On  shore,  indeed,  or  as  you  see  the 
lobster  lie  on  the  smooth  flat  slab  of  a  fishmonger's  shop,  these 
legs  are  truly  but  feeble  members.  At  home  in  the  salt  water, 
however,  for  which,  of  course,  they  are  primarily  adapted, 
they  present  a  very  different  appearance.  The  buoyant  medium 
supports  and  floats  the  heavy  body  and  claws,  and  the  animal 
moves  along  on  the  tips  of  his  eight  feet  with  a  peculiarly  graceful 
gliding  motion.  He  hardly  walks :  he  seems  rather  to  sUp 
through  the  yielding  water.  His  nimbleness  under  such  circum- 
stances surprises  those  who  think  of  him  only  as  a  weighty  and 
armour-clad  creature,  forgetting  that  in  his  own  atmosphere  (if  1 
may  venture  on  the  phrase)  he  is  buoyed  and  upheld  by  the  sea 
that  surrounds  him  on  every  side.  When  walking  on  the  bottom 
in  this  way,  in  search  of  prey,  he  extends  his  big  front  claws 
obliquely  before  him,  so  as  to  offer  the  least  possible  resistance  to 
the  mass  of  water ;  six  of  his  legs  he  uses  as  true  legs  alone ;  th^ 
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last  pair  of  all  he  employs  rather  as  picks  or  stilts,  if  I  may  use 
^ch  a  metaphor,  poshing  them  firmly  into  the  sand  or  pebbles 
on  the  bottom,  and  steadying  by  their  aid  his  forward  motion. 

The  second  set  of  locomotive  organs  are  the  swimmerets,  or 
fin-like  appendages  under  the  animal's  tail,  each  of  which  acts  as 
an  oar  or  paddle.  They  consist  of  a  short  stalk  or  handle,  fitted 
with  two  flat  wide  blades.  When  the  lobster  walks  on  the 
bottom,  he  extends  his  tail  unfolded  behind  him,  and  gently 
waves  these  swimmerets  like  a  fish's  fins  to  assist  and  guide  his 
forward  movement.  They  thus  play  the  part  at  once  of  oar  and 
rudder,  though  the  latter  function  is  still  more  eflSciently  per- 
formed by  the  expanded  organs  which  terminate  the  tail.  But 
the  lobster  can  also  use  the  swimmerets  to  swim  with  alone, 
independently  of  the  crawling  or  creeping  legs ;  and  though  this 
motion  is  but  slow  and  slight  it  has  a  peculiarly  graceful  and 
mysterious  appearance.  A  swimming  lobster  seems  to  glide 
through  space  with  fairy  elegance.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
lobster  sticks  to  the  bottom,  and  only  swims  obliquely  downward 
for  very  short  distances  from  its  home  in  the  rock  to  the  sands 
beneath  it.  Nor  is  this  the  only  function  of  the  swimmerets. 
Nature,  we  all  know,  is  economical  of  organs ;  and  therefore  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  the  female  lobster  the 
swimmerets  are  farther  utilised  to  serve  as  supports  for  the  eggp, 
or  *  berry,'  in  a  way  which  will  arrest  our  attention  a  little  later. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  third  and  by  far  the  most  powerful 
organ  of  locomotion  in  the  lobster,  the  large  and  very  muscular 
tail.  Strange  to  say,  however,  this  organ  acts  in  the  opposite 
direction  firom  the  other  two ;  by  its  aid  the  animal  is  able  to 
spring  rapidly,  not  forward,  but  backward.  Why  backward? 
Well,  the  tail  is  not  used  as  an  ordinary  means  of  locomotion  at 
all,  but  is  reserved  for  purposes  of  sudden  retreat  and  defensive 
action.  As  the  lobster  walks  about  over  the  hunting-grounds  near 
his  lair  (for  of  course  he  has  preserves  of  his  own  around  his 
estate),  he  keeps  his  long  antennae,  or  feelers,  constantly  waving 
up  and  down  before  him,  so  as  to  give  him  warning  of  the  approach 
of  a  dainty  morsel  or  a  stronger  enemy.  On  these  rather  than  on 
his  imperfect  stalked  eyes  he  seems  to  rely  most  for  information 
and  for  danger  signals.  If  the  offending  object  be  not  big  enough 
or  active  enough  to  frighten  him,  he  stands  up  menacingly  on  his 
walking  legs  and  puts  himself  in  the  exact  attitude  of  a  boxer. 
One  large  claw  he  holds  for  defence  in  front  of  his  head ;  with  the 
other  he  strikes  out  against  the  hostile  object,  and  strives  to  crush 
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or  kill  it.  Fishermen  sometimes  draw  lobsters  from  their  holes 
by  presenting  them  in  this  way  with  a  blade  of  an  oar ;  the  mi- 
suspicious  crustacean  seizes  it  with  his  claw  and  refuses  to  let  go, 
sometimes  even  permitting  himself  through  pure  obstinacy  to  be 
drawn  out  of  the  water.  But  when  the  enemy  is  one  of  whom  the 
lobster  is  afraid  he  retreats  precipitately  by  bending  his  big  tail 
with  a  spasmodic  jerk,  which  drives  him  backwards  through  the 
water  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  feet  in  a  second.  In  clear  water 
you  can  see  them  dart  past  like  lightning  when  disturbed  or 
terrified.  In  this  peculiar  backward  jump  the  animal  is  also 
largely  aided  by  the  fim-shaped,  rudder-like  organs  at  the  end  of 
the  tail. 

As  a  rule,  when  thus  alarmed,  the  lobster  darts  away  backward 
into  deeper  water,  where  he  is  not  likely  to  hurt  himself  by 
knocking  against  hard  foreign  bodies.  But  he  has  also  no  small 
delicacy  of  adjustment  in  this  matter  of  jumping,  and  if  near  his 
own  home — for  every  lobster  has  a  recognised  house  of  his  own  in 
some  cranny  of  the  rocks — he  will  fling  himself  into  it  backward 
with  an  accuracy  of  aim  like  that  of  a  swallow  or  sand  martin 
swooping  down  upon  its  nest  from  a  considerable  distance.  The 
tail  is  thus  an  organ  of  defensive  retreat,  and  its  large  size  is  the 
index  of  its  use  to  its  possessor. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  culinary  naturalist  to  observe 
in  passing  that  this  distribution  of  the  locomotive  organs  is  mainly 
answerable  for  the  varieties  and  disposition  in  the  flesh  of  the 
lobster.  The  large  crushing  claws,  constantly  used  in  feeding,  have 
firm  but  not  hard  or  stringy  flesh,  and  are  much  more  digestible 
than  the  other  portions.  The  snifdl  walking  legs,  having  rela- 
tively little  work  to  do,  are  supplied  with  smaller  muscles,  dis- 
tributed in  an  intricate  and  peculiar  network  of  thin  shelly 
material.  But  the  big  and  powerful  tail,  employed  for  the 
violent  act  of  leaping,  and  constantly  exerted  in  the  state  of 
nature,  has  correspondingly  hard  and  strong  muscles,  which  form 
the  mass  of  the  edible  portion,  but  are  relatively  indigestible 
through  their  closeness  and  toughness.  In  the  crab,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  merely  crawls,  we  eat  mainly  the  claws  and  the  lesser 
ieg-muscles. 

Lobsters  are  essentially  nocturnal  animals,  lurking  for  the 
most  part  in  their  holes  during  the  day,  and  coming  out  to  feed 
on  the  sands  by  night.  It  is  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  that  they 
depend  so  little  upon  their  imperfect  eyes,  all  the  more  so  as  they 
inhabit  a  depth  of  water  where  light  becomes  of  very  slight  im- 
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portance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  antennaa 
end  in  organs  of  smell  of  a  delicately  discriminative  sort,  and  that 
by  their  aid  the  lobster  knows  friend  from  foe  and  food-stuff  from 
enemy. 

Our  crustacean  not  only  roams  the  sea  bottom  in  search  of 
food,  but  also  digs  and  burrows  in  the  sand  and  mud,  like  a  mari- 
time mole,  in  pursuit  of  shell-fish.  These  he  catches  and  crushes 
with  his  hammer-like  claw,  extracting  the  soft  parts  to  eat  at 
leisure.  But  he  is  also  an  angler  after  fish,  which  form,  perhaps, 
the  chief  portion  of  his  diet ;  and  he  preys  to  a  great  extent  upon 
his  cousins  the  crabs,  whose  thinner  shells  and  more  exposed 
habits  make  them  an  easy  booty.  In  aquariums  lobsters  also 
clearly  display  cannibal  habits;  if  one  lobster  loses  a  claw  his 
neighbours  unanimously  turn  and  rend  him.  That  this  evil  habit 
exists  still  more  abundantly  in  the  native  state  we  have  unfor- 
tunately more  than  ample  evidence,  for  in  the  stomachs  of  old 
specimens  the  shells  of  their  juniors  and  even  of  hen  lobsters 
have  been  frequently  recognised.  Such  ungallant  conduct  almost 
seems  to  justify  the  extreme  sentence  of  boiling  alive,  to  which 
lobsters  caught  by  man  are  usually  subjected.  As  to  the  question 
whether  their  prey  is  living  or  dead,  lobsters  are  far  from  par- 
ticular. All  is  fish  that  comes  to  their  net.  They  rank,  in  fsict, 
among  the  chief  scavengers  of  the  sea,  and  though  they  habitually 
catch  and  eat  living  animals  they  do  not  despise  dead  and  decaying 
specimens.  They  are  at  once  the  tigers  and  the  hyenas  of  their 
world ;  they  double  the  parts  of  the  eagle  and  the  vulture. 

The  early  history  of  the  lobster  is  full  of  interest.  He  under- 
goes in  his  in&ncy  a  series  of  metamorphoses  at  least  as  curious, 
as  varied,  and  as  instructive  as  those  of  the  frog  and  the  butterfly. 
The  eggs,  which  are  deep  semi-transparent  green  in  th^  living 
animal,  not  bright  red,  as  we  see  them  when  boiled,  are  laid  in 
early  autumn.  But  the  careful  mother  does  not  turn  her  off- 
spring loose  at  once  on  a  cold  and  unfeeling  world ;  she  fastens 
the  *  berry'  sedulously  to  her  own  swimmerets,  by  means  of 
gummy  adhesive  threads,  and  carries  it  about  on  her  journeys  for 
several  months  thus  closely  attached  to  her  own  person.  Mean- 
while the  motion  of  the  swimmerets  assists  in  aerating  the  eggs 
and  promoting  maturation.  By  June  or  July  of  the  succeeding 
summer  the  young  fry  are  hatched  out,  being  rather  less  than 
half  an  inch  long  at  the  moment  of  escape  from  the  leathery 
egg-shell.  The  hen  lobster  lays  from  2,000  to  12,000  of 
th^  little  round  eggs;    but  out  of  that  large  &mily  only 
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about  1,000  osnally  hatx^h  out,  while  not  more  than  three  or 
four  of  the  whole  brood  in  all  probability  ever  arrive  at  maturity. 
The  rest  are  killed  by  natural  causes  in  infiemcy,  or  devoured  by 
their  own  kind  and  other  enemies. 

And  here  we  get  a  measure  of  the  ferocious  cannibalism 
which,  I  grieve  to  say,  prevails  among  our  subjects.  Young  cray- 
fish, first  cousins  of  the  lobsters,  have  hooked  forceps  claws,  as 
Huxley  pointed  out,  by  means  of  which  they  cling,  after  hatch- 
ing, in  little  colonies  to  their  mother's  swimmerets.  Thus  the 
maternal  crayfish  crawls  about  her  native  stream,  like  the 
kangaroo,  carrying  her  young  ones  with  her;  while  the  baby 
crayfish,  good  brothers  and  sisters,  derive  shelter  and  food  from 
this  motherly  solicitude.  But  the  bloodthirsty  young  lobsters,  as 
soon  as  hatched,  instantly  disperse  themselves  with  a  sort  of 
natural  repulsion,  after  the  curious  fashion  of  a  brood  of  baby 
spiders,  and  for  the  selfsame  reason.  As  Dr.  Herrick,  the  author 
of  a  learned  and  exhaustive  work  on  the  American  lobster  (a 
species  which  differs  but  little  irom  our  own),  rightly  remarks, 
*a  swarming  or  gregarious  habit  would  be  fatal  to  this  creature, 
on  account  of  its  inborn  pugnacity  and  cannibalism.'  The  family 
disperses  to  avoid  being  eaten  by  its  unnatural  brothers. 

Our  young  lobster,  once  more,  emerges  from  the  egg  not 
lobster-like  in  form,  but  as  a  lobster  tadpole  or  larva.  In  this  its 
earlier  avatar  it  is  an  active,  free-swimming  pelagic  creature,  not 
unlike,  in  general  look  at  a  first  rough  glance,  to  the  familiar 
mosquito  larva — with  which,  of  course,  I  need  hardly  say  it  has 
no  real  affinity.  Its  early  history,  which  has  only  of  late  been 
traced  in  detail,  is  far  too  varied  and  minute  for  popular  appre- 
hension; it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  baby  lobster  swims 
openly  on  the  sm&ce  of  the  water,  and  undergoes  several  moults, 
each  accompanied  by  marked  changes  of  structure  and  appearance, 
before  attaining  its  adult  form  and  its  final  walking  and  leaping 
habits.  In  the  earliest  stage  our  larva  is  quite  transparent,  about 
half  an  inch  long,  and  possessed  of  grotesquely  big  eyes,  such  as 
befit  a  free-swimming,  surface-haunting  animal ;  at  Uiis  level  it 
nearly  approaches  a  much  lower  and  presumably  ancestral  form 
of  crustacean  development.  Very  young  lobsters  subsist  mainly 
upon  killing  and  eating  one  another,  which  is  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  reduced  to  its  simplest  and  most  naked  terms.  The 
fieunily  utilises  its  less  active  members  for  the  development  of  the 
more  powerful.  At  each  moult,  however,  the  animal  grows  more 
and  more  lobster-like  in  shape,  while  recapitulating,  as  it  seems, 
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the  various  stages  in  the  evolution  of  its  kind  from  a  very  primitive 
crustacean  progenitor.  During  all  this  time  our  larvae  are  diurnal 
not  nocturnal  in  habit ;  they  therefore  depend  more  largely  upon 
sight  than  upon  smell  as  the  leader  among  the  senses. 

Even  when  the  young  lobster  reaches  the  fall  lobster  form, 
however,  he  is  still  far  from  adult  \  he  goes  on  growing  for  many 
months,  or  even  years.  But  he  now  quits  the  surface  and  takes 
entirely  to  a  nocturnal  life  on  the  ill-lighted  sea  bottom,  for  which 
his  existing  locomotive  organs  and  his  adult  senses  are  specially 
adapted.  Still  he  continues  to  moult  or  cast  his  outer  shell — 
many  times  yearly  in  the  very  young,  once  a  year  in  the  adult, 
less  frequently  still  in  old  and  thoroughly  hardened  specimens. 
This  moulting  is,  of  course,  necessitated  by  the  very  conditions  of 
growth  themselves,  for  an  animal  encased  in  such  a  coat  of  solid 
armour  must  either  not  grow  at  all  or  else  cast  off  its  mail  and 
renew  it  periodically.  Naturally  the  lobster  follows  the  last  of 
these  two  plans ;  his  moulting  is  a  result  and  accompaniment  of 
growth. 

Odd  as  it  may  sound  to  say  so,  the  animal  grows  before,  not 
after,  he  casts  his  old  hard  shell — that  is  to  say,  he  makes  new 
cells  and  tissues,  which  are  not  at  once  filled  out,  but  which  are 
intended  to  plim  to  their  fall  dimensions  as  soon  as  he  has  got  rid 
of  his  binding  and  confining  external  skeleton.  When  the  critical 
moment  at  last  arrives,  a  new  soft  shell  grows  entire  within  the 
older  and  harder  one ;  and  the  animal  then  withdraws  himself,  leg 
by  leg,  claw  by  claw,  and  swimraeret  by  swimmeret,  out  of  the 
enveloping  coat  of  mail  which  covers  him.  The  shedding  of  the 
old  coat  is  complete  and  absolute ;  not  a  fragment  remains ;  even 
the  apparently  internal  hard  portions  are  cast  off  with  the  rest,  for 
the  entire  covering  forms  one  continuous  piece,  the  interior  por- 
tions being  really,  so  to  speak,  folds  of  the  skin  inserted  inmrd. 
An  entire  new  skeleton  has  already  grown  within  the  old  one,  but 
exceedingly  soft  and  flexible  in  texture,  and  the  body  becomes  so 
almost  fluid  or  jelly-like  (not  in  structure,  but  in  power  of  com- 
pression and  extension)  that  even  the  big  claws  are  drawn  out 
through  the  narrow  apertures  of  the  joints  in  a  perfectly  marvellous 
manner.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  muscular  paroxysm, 
the  soft  lobster  at  last  disengages  itself  entirely  from  the  dead 
shell,  and  emerges  upon  the  world  a  new  and  defenceless  fleshy 
creature.  The  whole  cast  skeleton,  unruptured  in  any  part,  but 
disengaged  by  lifting  up  the  body-piece  where  it  joins  the  tail, 
looks  exactly  like  an  entire  dead  lobster. 
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Immediately  after  the  moult  the  apparent  growth  takes  place 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Becent  investigators  have  shown 
that  this  rapid  growth  depends  upon  the  absorption  of  water  into 
iiie  blood  and  tissues  through  the  soft  new  shell.  For  at  the 
moment  when  the  lobster  emerges  from  his  old  coat  the  new  one 
is  already  ftiUy  formed  in  every  part  beneath  it ;  the  skeleton 
needs  only  hardening  matter  in  order  to  solidify  it  into  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armour,  like  the  old  one,  but  larger.  So  far  as  its 
living  matter  is  concerned  the  lobster  is  now  really  bigger  than 
before  ;  he  requires  just  water  to  fill  him  out  and  Ume  to  harden 
his  newer  and  larger  shell ;  but  when  these  have  done  their  respec- 
tive work  he  has  completed  his  growth  till  the  next  moulting 
period.  He  thus  grows,  as  it  were,  by  fits  and  starts  at  measured 
intervals. 

Moulting,  however,  is  both  dangerous  and  expensive.  Many 
lobsters  die  naturally  in  the  process;  others  are  eaten  up  by 
unkindly  neighbours  of  their  own  species  or  by  foreign  enemies 
during  their  defenceless  convalescence.  It  is  commonly  said  by 
fishermen  and  others  that  lobsters  after  moulting  retire  to  their 
lairs,  and  pass  through  a  period  of  complete  inactivity  till  their 
shell  has  hardened.  This  idea,  however,  is  probably  due  to  the 
misconception  that  the  new  shell  is  formed  after,  not  before,  the 
shedding  of  the  old  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  soft  lobster 
does  really  retire  as  far  as  possible  from  vulgar  observation  and 
too  curious  inquiry  during  his  softest  time ;  but  he  nevertheless 
ventures  out  by  night  to  feed,  a  point  rendered  certain  by  the 
comparative  frequency  with  which  soft  specimens  are  caught  round 
the  coasts  in  lobster  pots.  But  the  new  shell  hardens  rather 
rapidly,  partly  because  the  lobster  has  providently  laid  by  in 
readiness  in  his  body  a  supply  of  lime  in  easily  soluble  forms, 
and  partly  because  the  neophyte  swallows  fragments  of  shells  and 
other  calcareous  matter,  as  Dr.  Herrick  points  out,  which  he  dis- 
solves in  his  stomach  and  uses  up  in  hardening  the  new  coat  of 
mail.  Thus  in  a  few  days  the  fresh  shell  has  acquired  a  leathery 
consistency,  and  by  the  end  of  six  weeks  it  is  as  hard  as  the  old 
one. 

Closely  connected  with  this  habit  of  moulting  is  the  still  more 
peculiar  power  known  as  '  recrescence ' — the  faculty  of  repro- 
ducing lost  limbs  and  organs.  Lobsters  and  crabs,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  highly  pugnacious  and  aggressive  creatures,  which  fight 
to  the  death  with  one  another  and  with  alien  enemies ;  but  if 
seized  by  the  nipper  claws  they  seem  instinctively  to  recognise , 
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that  farther  fighting  is  useless,  and  instead  of  continuing  the 
hopeless  battle  they  cast  off  the  offending  limb  and  retreat  with- 
out it,  thinking  it  better  to  lose  one  claw  than  life  and  freedom. 
Nature  provides  beforehand,  in  &ct,  a  definite  place  where  such 
sacrifices  should  be  made,  by  making  a  break  at  the  base  of  the 
leg ;  the  ruptured  surface  hardly  bleeds  at  all,  while  in  a  short 
time  a  new  claw  buds  forth  from  the  severed  end  and  replaces  the 
old  one.  The  antennsB  and  small  legs  also  grow  again  when  broken 
off  by  accidental  injury,  v 

This  fact  of  recrescence,  found  also  in  lizards  and  some  other 
animals,  and  common  in  plants,  is  of  profound  interest  in  philoso- 
phical biology,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  was  the  first  to  point  out ; 
for  it  suggests  the  idea  that  the  formative  material  or  protoplasm 
in  every  organism  has  a  natural  tendency  to  reproduce  in  its 
entirety  the  native  form  of  the  original  creature,  much  as  crystals 
have  a  tendency  to  precipitate  from  their  mother  liquid  in  certain 
characteristic  or  specific  shapes.  When  this  ideal  entire  form  is 
mutilated  the  common  plasm  rebuilds  the  broken  part ;  and  Mr« 
Spencer  struck  out  the  luminous  idea  that  just  in  the  same  way 
the  egg  or  germ  tends  to  rebuild  by  its  own  internal  energies  the 
shape  of  such  a  body  as  that  from  which  it  was  originally  derived. 
The  mystery  of  birth  becomes  thus  to  some  extent  a  mere  special 
case  of  the  mystery  of  the  rebuilding  or  recrescence  of  the  body. 
Assimilated  matter,  once  taken  into  the  organism,  has  the  power 
either  of  restoring  that  organism  complete  or  of  forming  new 
organisms  essentially  similar.  This  is  the  most  pregnant  hint  as 
to  the  true  nature  of  heredity  that  has  yet  been  thrown  out  by 
any  biologist. 

Only  two  other  species  of  true  lobster  beside  our  own  are 
'  known  to  science ' — the  American  and  the  Cape  lobsters.  They 
differ  in  petty  details  alone  from  the  European  form ;  the  American 
kind  is  noticeable  chiefly  for  the  much  larger  size  of  its  crushing 
claws,  a  fact  which  may  have  struck  the  prudent  housewife  in  the 
course  of  opening  and  currying  the  tinned  lobster  of  conotmeroe. 
I  apologise,  however,  for  the  obtrusion  of  such  a  fact  in  the  present 
article,  for  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  no  crustacean  is  really  at 
home  when  boiled  and  potted.  I  think  the  reason  for  this  abnor- 
mal development  of  the  crushing  daws  in  the  American  species 
must  probably  be  sought  in  the  generally  harder  nature  of  the 
solid  moUusks  on  which  it  feeds.  Our  English  species  seems  to 
live  mainly  on  true  fish,  soft  crabs,  and  such  relatively  thin-shelled 
mollusks  as  mussels,  razor  fish,  and  oockle-like  forms.    But  the 
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American  lobster,  a  great  borrower  after  buried  sand  mollasks, 
makes  a  large  part  of  his  living  out  of  the  very  hard  clams  and 
other  solid-shelled  mollusks  of  the  western  shore,  exposed  to  the 
terrible  roll  of  the  Atlantic  waves  on  the  exposed  coasts  of  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  and  Nova  Scotia.  He  therefore  needs  larger  and 
more  powerful  claws  in  order  to  crush  these  very  tough  food-stuffs. 
Huge  heaps  of  clam  shells  are  often  observed  at  the  end  of  the 
lobsters'  burrows  in  the  West,  as  are  the  remains  of  our  less  pro- 
tected English  shell-fish  at  the  mouths  of  the  holes  frequented  by 
our  own  species. 

The  so-called  Norway  lobster,  occasionally  taken  on  the  British 
coast,  is  a  much  more  distant  cousin,  belonging  to  a  separate 
genus,  NephTopSy  with  slenderer  claws,  well  adapted  for  picking 
food  out  of  crannies  in  rocks,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  somewhat 
more  prawn-like  and  graceful  aspect.  As  to  the  spiny  lobster,  or 
langoiistej  dignified  by  science  with  the  imposing  classical  title  of 
PalinuruSy  he  is  still  less  of  a  relation,  more  South  European  in 
type,  and  found  in  Britain  only  on  our  southern  shores.  He  poses 
as  a  sort  of  sea  hedgehog,  being  covered  all  over  his  body  with 
projecting  spines,  and  adapted  rather  for  defence  than  defiance. 
His  marked  peculiarity  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  no  crushing 
claws  at  all,  being  content  with  ten  almost  similar  walking  legs, 
the  first  pair  of  which  scarcely  differ  in  any  way  from  the  others. 
In  this  curious  form  we  may  probably  recognise  the  modem 
representative  of  some  primitive  and  less  developed  ancestor,  little 
given  to  attacking  hard  food  or  enemies,  and  therefore  unprovided 
with  fighting  or  crushing  members.  In  the  more  advanced  lob- 
sters, on  the  other  hand,  the  front  claws  have  been  progressively 
modified  and  specialised  for  this  important  function.  The  spiny 
coat  of  Palvnurua  points,  no  doubt,  in  the  same  direction.  For 
animals  which  can  fight,  like  the  lion  or  the  bull,  do  not  generally 
need  such  passive  protections ;  it  is  usually  skulkers  and  belated 
relics,  like  the  porcupine  and  the  hedgehog,  which  have  survived 
by  acquiring  these  unwarUke  armours. 

The  true  lobsters  are  thus  seen  on  the  whole  to  be  the  princes 
and  heads  of  crustacean  nature.  In  a  single  word,  they  are  a 
dominant  family.  Where  they  live  they  rule.  Few  enemies  can 
tackle  them ;  their  most  dangerous  foes  are  those  of  their  own 
household.  Armed  offensively  with  their  mighty  claws,  armed 
defensively  with  their  impenetrable  carapace,  they  attack  boldly, 
and  fear  or  shrink  from  few  hostile  creatures.  Yet  they  have  the 
power,  when  alarmed,  of  beating  a  rapid  and  effective  retreat  with 
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their  masciilar  tails,  or  of  leaving  their  claws,  when  necessary, 
behind  them.  They  can  either  carry  out  a  ^  strategic  movement 
to  the  rear  *  into  deeper  water,  or  dart  back  with  a  bonnd  to  the 
safety  of  their  rock  shelter,  where,  with  body  protected  and  only 
the  armoured  head,  spiked  frontlet,  and  huge  claws  projecting, 
they  present  a  terrific  face  to  the  most  determined  aggressor.  No 
creature  of  their  size  is  more  formidable  or  better  armed.  They 
represent  in  our  seas  the  highest  result  of  natural  selection  in  the 
crustacean  line,  perhaps  even  the  most  splendid  development  of 
the  mailed  soldier  type  now  living  on  our  planet*  And  when 
seen  by  the  proper  light  in  their  native  element  they  are  as 
beautiful  in  hue  and  as  graceful  in  movement  as  they  are  wonder- 
ful in  shape  and  terrible  in  fighting. 

Grant  Allen. 
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A  Boyar  of  the  Terrible. 

A  nOMANCE  OF  THE  COURT  OF  IVAN  THE  CRUEL, 
FIRST  TSAR   OF  RUSSIA, 

By  Fred.  Whishaw, 
Author  of  *Out  of  Doors  in  Tsarland/  etc. 

CHAPTER  V. 

PRINCESS    VERA. 

NOT  yet  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  in  love!  This  appears 
somewhat  absurd,  I  know,  and  yet  undoubtedly  such  was 
the  case ;  I  was  certainly  in  love. 

Some  persons  develop  both  physically  and  intellectually  earUer 
than  others,  and  both  in  bodily  and  also  in  mental  growth,  I  was 
one  of  the  rapid  developers.  I  was  at  this  time  fully  as  tall  and 
probably  much  stronger  than  most  boys  of  seventeen  years  old, 
and  had,  moreover,  acquired  a  habit  of  living  within  myself,  as 
the  result  of  the  want  of  sympathy  between  my  brothers  and  me, 
which  habit  had  probably  quickened  my  intelligence  so  that  I  was 
more  of  a  man  than  my  age  would  indicate. 

And  so  also  in  matters  of  the  heart  it  must  be  assumed  that  I 
was  somewhat  exotic  in  my  development ;  for  this  love  which  I  now 
felt,  was  serious  enough ;  it  was,  indeed,  in  no  way  allied  to  that 
feeble  sentiment  usually  associated  with  boys  in  their  first  excur- 
sions into  Cupid's  domains,  but  a  strong  and  ruling  passion  which 
wore  well  and  did  not  disappear  with  my  teens. 

So,  then,  I  was  in  love,  and  with  a  Krilof.  This  was  unfor- 
tunate ;  but,  as  I  assured  myself  at  the  time,  I  had  no  personal 
share  in  the  fiEunily  feud  existing  between  her  people  and  mine, 
neither  had  she.    What  was  it  to  us  that  our  ancestors  had  desired 
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to  cut  one  another's  throats  ?  If  she  cared  as  little  as  I  for  the 
ancient  quarrel,  it  shonid  not  stand  between  us  for  one  moment. 
Nevertheless,  since  her  relatives  wonld  probably  be  of  a  different 
opinion,  there  would  be  great  difficulties  in  my  courtship  of  this 
young  lady,  and  the  contemplation  of  these  difficulties  rendered 
me  sorrowfid  and  dejected  as  I  wandered  through  the  woods  on 
the  morning  after  my  first  meeting  with  Vera,  I  wandered  thus 
every  day,  accompanied  always  by  Borka  and  Borza,  and  mounted 
invariably  upon  old  Daniel.  I  knew  every  yard  of  the  country  for 
miles  around,  and  any  one  of  us  four  (the  two  dogs  I  mean,  and 
the  pony  and  myself),  if  blindfolded  and  set  down  anywhere  within 
ten  miles  of  our  home,  in  the  densest  forest,  would  have  recog- 
nised the  spot  at  a  glance  and  headed  straight  for  Perm.  On  this 
particular  morning,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  I  rode 
straight  as  a  line  for  the  village  of  Kamka,  where  I  had  last  caught 
a  glimpse  of  my  charmer ;  but  whether  I  had  any  settled  plan  as 
to  my  movements  when  I  should  arrive  there,  I  cannot  say  with 
certainty.  I  do  not  think  I  had.  I  felt  that  I  must  go  to  Kamka, 
I  believe,  and  that  was  all — and  to  Kamka  I  went.  We  hunted 
a  hare  or  two  on  the  way,  but  so  &r  as  any  ardour  on  my  part  was 
concerned,  the  quarry  might  have  escaped  us  and  welcome.  It 
was  seldom,  however,  that  poor  pussy  escaped  when  Borka  and 
Borza  were  in  the  field  and  on  her  tracks ;  for  they  were  Black 
Death  to  all  their  enemies,  were  those  superb  dogs ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  two  or  three  hares  now  hung  over  Daniel's  haunches 
as  he  ambled  along  through  the  trees. 

Close  to  the  village  of  Kamka,  just  where  a  rustic  road  turns 
at  an  angle  out  of  the  cultivated  land  surrounding  the  huts  of  the 
peasants,  and  enters  the  forest,  I  rode  straight  into  a  cavalcade  of 
horsemen — three  youths,  armed  with  flint  guns  and  accompanied 
by  a  whole  pack,  of  a  dozen  or  so,  of  hounds,  of  the  same  breed  as 
my  own,  which  was  a  common  type  of  dog  about  our  part  of  the 
world.  There  were  half  a  dozen  serfs  with  them,  all  armed  and 
mounted.  One  of  the  well-dressed  young  men  in  front  of  the 
cavalcade  was  my  acquaintance  of  yesterday,  Prince  Audrey 
Krilof,  and  I  concluded,  as  soon  as  I  caught  sight  of  the  party, 
that  they  were  going  to  search  for  the  rest  of  the  wolf-pack  of 
the  previous  day,  and  wipe  them  out  of  existence  with  hound  and 
gun,  Borka  and  Borza  sniffed  and  snarled  with  the  strange  dogs, 
and  the  meeting  at  first  looked  as  though  it  must  end  in  a  fight ; 
but — ^as  dogs  do — ^they  settled  the  matter  amicably  and  no  blood 
was  shed. 
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We  humans  were  less  friendly  to  one  another  than  they. 

Andrey  started  and  flushed  when  he  saw  me:  ^It  is  thai 
Stroganof  cub/  I  heard  him  teU  his  companions — ^his  two  brothers 
as  I  afterwards  learned.  I  took  off  my  cap,  perhaps  unconsciously  ;^ 
it  is  a  courtesy  that  every  Bussian  offers  to  an  acquaintance,  even 
peasant  to  peasant.  Only  one  of  the  three  brothers  returned  the 
salutation.    This  irritated  me. 

^  It  is  customary  to  bow  to  an  acquaintance/  I  said  angrily^ 
*  even  though  he  may  have  taken  the  liberty  to  save  your  life 
without  permission/ 

'  If  I  am  to  bow  to  those  who  saved  my  life,  then  I  must  salute 
these  dogs,  not  you ! '  said  Andrey,  impertinently,  and  he  removed 
his  cap  and  bowed  low  towards  the  place  where  Borka  and  Borza 
were  comparing  notes  with  the  others  of  their  species.  Both  of 
his  companions  laughed  at  this  saUy,  which  struck  me  as  being 
both  rude  and  ungrateful. 

I  said  nothing,  however,  and  Andrey  resumed,  taking  advan- 
tage of  my  embarrassment. 

*  And  what^  may  I  ask,'  he  continued, '  brings  a  Stroganof  on 
two  consecutive  days  into  the  private  domains  of  the  ICrilofs  ? ' 

'  I  ride  where  I  please ! '  J  said,  blushing. 

'And  take  what  you  please  also,  it  appears/  cried  Krilof^ 
glancing  at  the  game  I  had  with  me ;  '  those  hares,  I  doubt  not, 
were  killed  upon  our  land.' 

*  The  land  may  be  yours/ 1  said,  *  but  the  game  that  runs  or 
flies  is  Crod's.' 

*  Not  so/  said  Andrey ;  *  it  is  the  gift  of  God  to  us  who  own 
the  soil,  just  as  the  wheat  is  that  grows  upon  it ;  and  he  who 
hunts  the  hare  upon  our  land  robs  us  of  our  own.' 

This  was  a  new  theory  to  me,  who  had  hitherto  looked  upon 
game  of  every  kind  as  no  man's  property,  except  his  who  captures 
or  kills  it.  I  laughed  mockingly,  and  said  if  that  was  his  opinion, 
he  was  welcome  to  his  hares ;  and  with  the  words  I  took  the  game 
and  threw  it  in  his  &ce,  knocking  his  cap  off. 

Andrey  flushed  red,  and  grabbed  at  his  hunting-knife  as 
though  to  attack  me,  but  his  brother  caught  his  arm  and  prevented 
him.  A  serf  picked  up  his  cap  and  handed  it  to  him ;  he  glared 
at  me,  muttering  something. 

'  Come  away,  brother,'  said  one  of  the  others ;  '  this  is  un- 
seemly. He  has  no  manners,  but  he  is  a  Stroganof,  and  only 
a  boy.' 

*  Oh,  stay  on,  if  you  please/  said  I  foolishly.    *  Boy  though  I 
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be,  I  am  man  enough  for  two  or  three  Krilofs,  I  dare  say ;  and  as 
for  manners,  this  fellow  had  not  the  politeness  to  return  my  bow 
until  I  knocked  his  cap  off  for  him ! ' 

To  this  foolishness  I  received  no  reply  and  deserved  none, 
and  presently  the  cavalcade  rode  away,  leaving  me.  But  ere  they 
departed  Audrey  found  occasion  to  level  one  more  insult  at  me. 

'  Matvey,'  he  said,  addressing  one  of  the  serfs, '  ride  back  and 
warn  the  Princess  Vera  to  remain  at  home  to-day ;  there  are 
rogues  about,  tell  her.' 

I  would  gladly  have  destroyed  the  speaker,  then  and  there ; 
but,  feeling  that  my  case  was  a  hopeless  one  for  the  moment,  I 
contented  myself  with  the  promise  of  dire  vengeance  upon  this 
detestable  and  ungrateful  person  at  the  very  first  opportunity. 

Then,  since  I  was  unwilling  to  appear  before  my  charmer  in 
the  character  of  a  rogue,  against  whom  she  had  been  warned  to 
protect  herself,  I  rode  slowly  and  moodily  homewards,  as  angry 
and  vindictive  a  youth  as  existed  in  all  Bussia. 

But  anger  fades  with  the  hours  of  day,  and  true  love  does  not; 
and  when  the  evening  came  I  had  decided  that,  whether  I  met 
and  chastised  Audrey  or  not — though  of  course  I  hoped  that  I 
should — I  must  in  any  case  ride  to  Kamka  again  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  contrive  to  catch  a  gUmpse  of  my  princess ;  for  I  felt  that 
my  heart  would  certainly  burst  if  I  did  not  see  her. 

To  my  uncle  and  brothers  I  said  nothing  about  having  seen 
the  Krilofs ;  still  less  inclined  was  I  to  mention  that  I  had  &llen 
in  love.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  speak  of  such  a  thing  to 
them;  their  commercial  minds  could  never,  I  thought,  have 
grasped  the  idea  of  love.  They  would  have  said  I  was  mad — ^which 
they  often  affirmed  even  without  this  excuse— or  they  might  have 
paid  something  to  irritate  me,  and  this  would  have  been  a  pity,  for 
I  loved  my  brothers  well  in  spite  of  their  absolute  want  of  sympathy 
for  my  turn  of  mind,  and  of  mine  for  theirs. 

And  so,  on  the  following  day,  I  rode  with  my  usual  companions 
through  the  forest,  and  again  Kamka  was  the  objective  point  for 
our  journey.  This  time  I  did  not  meet  my  enemy  Audrey,  nor 
his  brothers ;  but  I  suddenly  came  upon  a  far  more  welcome  sight ; 
for,  as  I  rode  slowly  through  a  pine-glade  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
village,  there  was  the  Princess  Vera  herself,  mounted  upon  a 
beautiful  Cossack  pony,  and  riding  in  the  same  direction  as  I,  and 
only  fifty  yards  ahead  of  me.  I  spiurred  old  Daniel  on,  and  my 
charmer,  hearing  the  clattering  of  his  hoofs  behind  her,  looked 
round. 
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She  blushed  when  she  saw  me — that  much  I  was  certain  of— 
and  then  she  firo¥med  and  turned  her  horse  aside  into  the  forest 
without  a  word  or  a  look  of  greeting.  My  heart  sank  when  I  saw 
this ;  for,  I  thought,  a  cherished  &mily  feud,  as  a  sort  of  outer 
line  of  defence,  would  render  the  capture  of  the  citadel,  her  affec* 
tions,  additionally  difficult.  Nevertheless,  I  did  not  despair,  but 
directed  old  Daniel  into  the  line  my  charmer  had  taken,  following 
close  upon  her ;  that  is,  about  ten  yards  behind,  Borka  and  Borza 
accompanying  me,  one  on  each  side,  and  doubtless  wondering  at 
this  new  kind  of  chase. 

I  had  no  idea  whither  Vera  was  directing  her  course,  but  I  saw 
with  some  satisfaction  that  at  all  events  it  was  not  towards  Kamka. 
Her  pony  was  a  beautiful  creature  and  moved  superbly,  and  had  I 
bestridden  any  horse  in  our  stables  other  than  old  Daniel,  she 
would  have  outstripped  me  hopelessly  that  day.  But  old  Daniel 
held  his  ovm  easily. 

Mile  followed  upon  mile,  and  still  this  odd  chase  went  on,  and 
presently  I  realised  that  if  Vera  pursued  her  present  course  a  iittle 
farther  we  should  reach  the  banks  of  the  Kama,  and  then,  I  thought 
exultantly,  I  should  have  her ;  for  when  she  turned — ^as  turn  she 
must — siie  would  confront  me,  and  then  she  could  not  very  well 
ignore  altogether  my  presence,  and  must  surely  speak. 

For  up  to  now  no  word  or  look  had  been  interchanged  between 
us ;  the  ride  had  been  as  silent  as  the  flight  of  time  itself,  and, 
saving  that  first  rapid  glance,  she  had  betrayed  no  consciousness 
whatever  of  my  presence. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  river  came  in  sight.  I  could  see  its 
wide  bosom  gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  glittering  here  and  there 
between  the  tree-trunks,  and  I  rejoiced  at  the  sight,  for  I  knew 
this  foolish  pursuit  would  now  end,  and  I  should  at  least  have  the 
delight  of  looking  once  more  in  her  eyes,  even  though  she  were 
still  obstinate  and  refused  to  speak  to  me. 

I  have  since  that  day  thought  and  laughed  many  and  many  a 
time  over  that  odd  love-chase  of  our  boy  and  girl  days,  but  I  cer- 
tainly]found  nothing  in  it  to  laugh  at  at  the  time.  On  the  contrary, 
though  quite  in  love  with  this  girl,  I  was  waxing  very  angry  with 
her,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  never,  from  my  earliest  youth, 
taken  kindly  to  the  opposing  of  other  wills  to  my  own — and  I 
never  hunted  hare  or  fox  with  more  determination  to  capture  my 
quarry  than  did  I  now  pursue  this  incomprehensible  but  irresistible 
little  princess. 

And  now  the  river  bank  was  all  but  reached,  and  I  spurred  old 
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Daniel  forward,  in  order  to  be  at  her  very  elbow  when  she  shoald 
torn  and  fftce  me. 

But  Vera  turned  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left. 
She  raised  her  arm  as  she  approached  the  bank,  and  encouraging 
her  pony  by  word  and  gesture,  plunged  with  him  straight  into  the 
stream,  to  my  great  and  almost  boundless  astonishment  and  con- 
sternation, for  I  had  not  dreamt  of  the  girl  committing  so  foolish 
an  act,  the  season  being  spring-time  and  the  river  at  flood  with 
melted  snows,  and  very  rapid  and  wide,  and  consequently  dan- 
gerous. 

Daniel  and  I  were  not  long  in  following  her  lead,  however ;  we 
had  forded  and  swum  many  a  stream  together,  he  and  I,  and  thought 
little  of  such  things;  though  I  should  have  hesitated  before  attempt- 
ing the  Kama  at  ftdl  flood,  but  for  the  necessity  of  following  this 
foolish  girl  in  her  mad  enterprise.  As  we  sprang  from  the  bank  I 
saw  Vera  turn  her  head  for  the  first  time — ^to  see,  doubtless,  whether 
I  had  followed  her ;  and  finding  that  I  was  still  in  pursuit,  she 
flashed  her  eyes  at  me  and  laughed  aloud,  saying  something  which 
I  lost  in  the  splash  of  our  contact  with  the  water.  She  headed  for 
the  opposite  shore ;  but  I  was  well  aware  that  she  could  never  stem 
this  current,  and  that  the  farther  she  left  this  shore  of  ours,  the 
more  difficult  would  it  be  to  return — as  return  she  must  or  be 
swept  away,  hopelessly,  by  the  swirl  of  mid-stream.  Even  now  the 
current  was  taking  her  pony  flankwise  and  twisting  him  half  round 
towards  me ;  he  was  unaccustomed  to  this  work,  and  was  frightened 
by  the  rush  of  the  water ;  and  fearing  that  he  would  lose  his  head 
and  sink,  I  spurred  Daniel  and  directed  him  slightly  down-stream, 
in  order  to  intercept  his  less  experienced  fellow  and  its  precious 
burden. 

In  a  moment  I  had  overtaken  them  and  laid  hold  of  Vera's 
bridle.  'Come  back,'  I  said,  tugging  it  round,  *this  is  foolish 
play!' 

*  Let  go,'  cried  Vera ;  *  are  you  frightened  ?  Let  go,  I  say ; 
turn  back  if  you  fear  to  follow  me  across,  but  let  go ! '  It  was  no 
time  for  courtesies  and  explanations ;  I  pulled  her  horse  round  and 
headed  him  for  the  shore,  she  shouting  to  me  to  let  go,  and,  I 
think,  even  striking  me  with  her  riding-whip. 

But  whether  her  pony  was  spent  with  his  long  gallop,  or 
whether — ^which  is  more  likely — he  was  less  excellent  as  a  swimmer 
than  as  a  land-goer,  he  now  showed  signs  of  exhaustion,  and, 
though  we  were  not  very  far  from  shore  and  by  no  means  in  the 
worst  of  the  current,  it  was  clear  that  he  could  not  stem  the  one 
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and  reach  the  other ;  for  all  the  splashing  of  his  forelegs,  desperately 
struggling,  gained  him  not  an  inch  of  water  shorewards,  and  his 
only  progress  was  sideways — drifting,  in  fieict,  helplessly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  stream. 

I  dropped  the  bridle,  and  seized  Vera  with  my  arm. 

*Come/  I  said,  *your  horse  is  helpless;  he  will  drown  in  a 
moment ! ' 

But  Vera,  though  pale  now  and  evidently  concerned  for  her 
horse's  safety,  shook  me  off  and  bade  me  let  her  be. 

'  Nay,  you  ^hxiil  come,'  I  said,  and  placing  my  arm  fairly  round 
her  waist,  I  lifted  her  from  her  own  horse  and  placed  her  upon 
Daniel.  Once  I  had  done  this,  she  struggled  no  more,  but  allowed 
me  to  hold  her  on,  and  then  we  found  that  she  had  abandoned 
her  steed  none  too  soon,  for  the  next  moment  the  poor  animal  was 
caught  in  a  swirl  of  the  current,  was  twisted  round,  struggling 
helplessly,  splashed  for  an  instant  or  two  with  knees  showing  above 
the  sur&ce  in  his  frantic  efforts  to  keep  afloat,  and  then  suddenly 
disappeared  and  was  seen  no  more. 

G-ood  old  Daniel  brought  his  burden  to  shore  in  safety,  though 
I  eased  him  to  some  extent  by  slipping  off  and  swimming  along- 
side, holding  by  the  bridle,  and  so,  happily,  we  arrived  in  port. 

I  was  prepared  for  scolding,  and  perhaps  for  scorn,  but  not  for 
kindness ;  and  therefore  her  first  words,  which  were  spoken  in  a 
gentle  manner  and  with  no  appearance  of  anger,  surprised  and 
pleased  me  greatly.  ^  You  have  then,'  she  said,  ^  after  all,  some 
will  of  your  ovm ! ' 

'  I  am  sometimes  told  that  I  have  too  much ! '  I  said. 

*  Indeed  ? '  she  said,  *  you  surprise  me.' 

I  could  not  imagine  what  she  was  driving  at,  and  answered 
nothing. 

*  And  yet,'  she  continued,  '  you  were  easily  persuaded,  yester- 
day, to  part  with  the  game  you  had  killed,  at  my  brother's  bid- 
ding I    Perhaps  your  valour  is  not  equal  to  your  will-power  ? ' 

'  No  one  has  ever  called  me  a  coward  yet,'  I  faltered. 

*  And  yet  you  were  frightened  away  from  Kamka  yesterday,* 
she  retorted.  '  Do  you  know  what  I  hate  worse  than  anything 
in  the  world  ? '  she  added,  knitting  her  brows  and  bending  a  little 
towards  me  from  Daniel's  back — '  a  coward ! ' 

'  Your  brother  sent  a  serf  with  an  insulting  message  to  you 
about  me,'  I  said,  blushing. 

'  I  am  acquainted  with  Audrey's  ways,'  she  said,  and  there  the 
conversation  ended.  We  only  spoke  at  intervals  after  this,  and  by 
the  time  we  arrived  at  Kamka,  or  as  close  to  the  village  as  she 
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would  allow  me  to  come,  I  had  scarcely  made  any  progress  towards 
intimacy  with  Vera,  She  smiled,  however,  when  we  parted,  and 
said  that  it  was  well  that  I  possessed  a  will  of  my  own,  though  I 
had  only  exercised  it  over  a  weak  girl.     I  flushed. 

'  If  your  brother  is  chastised  one  of  these  days,'  I  said  hotly, 
*  he  will  have  you  to  thank  for  it ! ' 

^  There,  there,  there ! '  she  cried,  laughing  merrily,  and  her 
eyes  flashing  deliciously, '  there  speaks  a  man  at  last !  Men  are 
made  for  fighting,  and  not  for  swallowing  insults  ! '  And  with  this 
she  ran  off  through  the  trees,  waving  her  hand  and  smiling  as  she 
disappeared. 

And,  in  truth,  she  left  me  an  exceedingly  bewildered  and 
astonished  young  man,  for  she  was  a  harder  nut  than  I  had  wit 
enough  to  crack  at  that  time  and  for  some  while  after;  and  all 
that  I  could  comprehend  of  the  matter  now  was,  that  here  was  a 
sister  who,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  desired  me,  a  stranger,  or 
nearly  so,  to  break  her  own  brother's  head — ^unless,  indeed,  she 
was  anxious  that  I  should  get  my  own  broken.  And  the  upshot 
of  the  day's  work  was,  that  I  was  more  determined  than  ever  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  Prince  Audrey  Krilof ;  and  if  I  could  oblige 
his  sister  by  doing  so,  why,  so  much  the  better. 


CHAPTER  VL 

AMONG  THE  BRIGANDS. 


It  is  my  desire  to  avoid  anything  savouring  of  boastfulness  in 
this  record,  and  therefore  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any 
details  as  to  the  occasion  upon  which  the  outstanding  account 
between  Prince  Audrey  Krilof  and  myself  was  settled.  Suffice  to 
say  that  on  the  day  following  the  events  just  described  I  prepared 
myself  for  meeting  my  enemy,  by  cutting  two  bludgeons  of  green 
wood,  of  equal  length  and  thickness,  which,  with  my  riding-whip, 
I  carried  in  my  hand  as  I  rode ;  and  that,  having  met  my  man, 
hunting  by  himself  in  the  forest,  I  soon  caused  him  to  quarrel 
with  me  and  to  agree  to  a  settlement  of  matters  in  general  by 
means  of  my  two  bludgeons,  of  which  I  gave  him  the  choice.  We 
were  feurly  equally  matched  in  size  and  strength,  though  he  was  two 
years  my  senior,  and  we  pounded  one  another  freely;  but  in  the 
end  I  tired  him  out  and  brought  him  to  earth,  but  without  the 
breaking  of  bones  or  any  serious  hurt  beyond  bruises  and  con- 
tusions, of  which  I  certainly  had  a  fair  share. 
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We  were  better  friends  after  this  battle  than  before  it,  for 
Andrey  now  treated  me  with  respect;  and  indeed  for  a  while 
appeared,  or  perhaps  allowed  himself  to  appear,  in  a  £Eir  more 
agreeable  light  from  this  day  onward.  But  after  our  settlement 
I  felt  bound  to  insist  upon  his  assistance  in  a  hare-hunt  (during 
which  Borka  and  Borza  showed  their  great  superiority  over  his 
hounds — he  declaring,  however,  that  he  possessed  a  dozen  better 
than  these  at  home),  for  I  was  desirous  of  making  a  little  offer- 
ing of  three  of  these  animals  to  the  Princess  Vera. 

Andrey  laughed  when  I  bade  him  take  the  game  and  present  it 
in  my  name  to  his  sister.  He  flushed,  and  I  cannot  tell  whether  he 
understood  the  matter  as  I  understood  it  or  not ;  if  he  did,  it  must 
have  been  a  disagreeable  duty  to  deliver  that  message.  However, 
he  said  that  his  sister  '  would  doubtless  be  pleased  to  accept  the 
gift,'  and  it  is  certain  that  he  performed  the  commission  entrusted 
to  him,  for  of  this  I  received  confirmation  afterwards. 

When  next  I  met  Vera,  I  was  half  afraid  lest  she  should  be 
colder  than  ever  towards  me,  regarding  my  message  to  her  as  an 
impertinence,  and  perhaps  indignant  also  by  reason  of  my  victory 
over  her  brother ;  but,  to  my  surprise  and  joy,  the  actual  fact  was 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  I  had  feared.  Vera  was  frank  and 
friendly,  and  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  ancient  feuds  or  to 
recent  quarrels,  but  rode  with  me,  and  hunted  with  me,  and  con- 
versed with  perfect  freedom.  Within  a  short  while  we  had  become 
intimate  friends,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  an  adventure 
in  which  we  were  associated  cemented  our  friendship,  and  revealed, 
with  regard  to  her  feelings  for  me,  that  which  she  must  have  known 
long  since  to  be  the  condition  of  my  own  for  her,  though  neither 
of  us  had  used  the  language  of  love  up  to  this  time ;  for  I  &ncy 
girls,  even  young  ones,  are  not  slow  to  observe  the  awakening  of 
the  tender  passion  in  the  opposite  sex  when  themselves  are  the 
object,  even  though  the  youth  be  both  too  awkward  and  too  shy 
to  state  the  fact  in  so  many  words — as  I  was ! 

We  were  riding  through  the  forest  one  afternoon,  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  Kama  river,  talking,  I  think,  about  my  Moscow 
experiences  and  the  vagaries  and  eccentric  enterprises  of  the  young 
Crrand  Duke,  our  sovereign,  the  tale  of  whose  horrible  vengeance 
upon  Shuisky  had  lately  reached  us.  Vera  was  never  tired  of 
hearing  about  this  extraordinary  young  prince  and  of  my  associa- 
tion with  him,  and  of  the  good  influence  which  Adashef  and  I  had 
endeavoured  to  exert  over  him ;  and  especially  the  story  of  my 
ducking  of  his  Majesty  and  the  rest  in  the  stream,  which  exercised 
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an  extraordinary  fascination  over  her.  As  she  always  declared, 
there  mnst  be  the  elements  both  of  greatness  and  goodness  in 
Ivan,  or  he  could  never  have  forgiven  me  the  terrible  insult  of 
having  plunged  my  sovereign  in  the  stream ! 

Greatness  and  goodness,  indeed !  there  was  much  of  both  in 
my  dear  master,  as  those  who  knew  him  best  are  well  aware; 
greatness  more  than  that  of  any  Bussian  since  the  world  began ; 
and  goodness — what  human  being  is  always  good  ?  Only  by  the 
mercy  of  the  Highest  can  the  best  of  us  keep  sin  from  his  gate 
for  a  while ! 

But  my  old  man's  pen  is  running  away  with  me  again. 
We  were  wandering.  Vera  and  I,  as  I  said,  by  the  Kama  shore, 
conversing  happily  and  thinking  of  no  impending  evil,  when  there 
suddenly  sprang  out  from  behind  tree-trunks  and  aspen  bushes, 
which  abounded  there,'sevcral  wild-looking  men,  who,  I  could  tell 
at  a  glance,  were]{stranger.s  to  our  part  of  the  country.  Two  of 
the  fellows  graspei  my  bridle,  and  another  pair  seized  Vera's  rein, 
one  on  each  side. 

I  must  confess  that  I  entirely  lost  my  presence  of  mind  for  the 
first  moment,  the  attack  was  too  sudden.  Had  I  been  as  prompt 
to  resist  as  were  Borka  and  Borza,  I  might  have  dashed  my  men 
aside,  ridden  down  Vera's  assailants,  and  galloped  safely  a  way  with 
her.  But  I  was  surprised,  and  allowed  the  fellows  to  seize  and  hold 
my  bridle,  and  so  the  opportunity  was  lost.  The  two  dogs  instantly 
pinned  each  a  man,  but  I  called  them  off,  fearing  for  their  safety, 
and  bade  them  depart  home,  which  they  immediately  did,  looking 
ashamed,  and  imagining,  doubtless,  that  they  had  offended.  As 
for  me,  I  slipped  suddenly  back  over  the  tail  of  Daniel,  and  made 
for  those  who  held  Vera's  bridle ;  but  I  was  quickly  seized  and 
captured,  though  I  fought  and  struggled  violently. 

Meanwhile,  beyond  a  few  inarticulate  cries  or  shouts  from  the 
attacking  party,  there  had  been  nothing  said  ;  indeed,  all  that  I 
have  so  far  described  passed  in  less  time  than  is  occupied  in 
writing  a  single  line  of  this  history.  But  now  a  voice  made  itself 
heard — a  strong  authoritative  voice,  rough  but  not  unkindly  in 
tone. 

*  By  the  prophet ! '  it  cried,  *  that  is  a  young  spitfire  of  the 
first  order — secure  him,  you,  Abdul — but  don't  hurt  him.  Secure 
the  girl — some  of  you.' 

The  man  addressed  as  Abdul  bound  me  round  the  arms  with  a 
red  cloth  band — a  long  thing  which  he  unwound  from  about  his 
waist — I  struggling  ineffectually ;  while  two  others  went  to  lift 
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Vera  from  her  saddle.  But  my  splendid  Vera  here  asserted  her- 
self. She  clubbed  her  whip  as  she  had  done  to  beat  off  the 
wolves  at  our  first  meeting,  and  struck  out  at  the  first  who  offered 
to  touch  her. 

'  Hands  off! '  she  cried,  so  haughtily  that  her  assailants  drew 
back  for  a  moment  and  looked  to  their  chief,  as  though  uncertain 
as  to  how  they  should  act ;  '  hands  off !  I  allow  no  one  to  touch 
me!' 

The  chief  laughed  aloud,  and  bade  the  men  remove  the  girl. 

Again  the  fellows  advanced,  and  once  more  they  recoiled,  as 
Vera,  with  flashing  eyes,  struck  them  over  &ce  and  hands  with 
her  whip,  calling  them  dogs,  cowards,  and  other  contemptuous 
names. 

I  joined  in  with  her  in  this  abuse,  and  cried : 

^  Let  her  alone,  you  cowards ;  or  release  me,  and  I  will  fight 
you  one  by  one,  or  two  by  two,  beginning  with  that  guffawing 
ruffian  there ! '  with  which  I  nodded  towards  the  chief. 

'  Brave,  brave,  brave ! '  the  latter  laughed.  '  I  like  him — I 
like  them  both — let  her  alone,  Hassan,  only  hold  the  bridle — and 
now  march,  all  of  you.  Don't  hurt  that  boy ;  if  I  mistake  not,  he 
is  worth  a  good  ransom ! ' 

So  we  all  moved  away.  Vera  unmolested  and  still  mounted, 
thanks  to  her  own  courage  and  the  kindness  of  our  chief  captor ; 
I  bound,  but  not  very  tightly,  and  afoot ;  old  Daniel,  bucketting, 
led  by  two  of  the  robbers ;  Borka  and  Borza,  fortunately,  out  of 
sight  and  safe,  for  which  they  might  thank  my  training  and  their 
own  obedience. 

I  had  leisure  to  observe  the  chief  of  the  band  as  we  marched 
towards  the  river,  and  I  may  here  say  that  I  was  in  no  kind  of 
doubt  as  to  who  both  he  and  they  might  be.  I  had  heard  of  the 
late  arrival  in  these  parts  of  a  strong  Cossack  marauding  band, 
which  made  its  home  on  the  water,  going  £rom  place  to  place  in 
oar-barges  or  galleys,  and  living  by  plunder  and  ransom  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  through  which  they  passed.  Their 
chieftain  was  one  Yermak,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  a  Cossack  and  a  hetman  or  ataman,  though  a  nomad 
and  a  buccaneer  of  hopelessly  vagabond  tastes  and  with  no  settled 
home  of  his  ovm.  This  man  was  said  to  possess  immense  influence 
over  his  followers,  and  to  have  met  with  extraordinary  success  in 
his  nefarious  profession  throughout  the  Don  and  Volga  provinces, 
which  he  had,  presumably,  exhausted  for  the  time  being,  since  he 
had  now  honoured  our  own  Kama  district  with  his  attentions. 
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He  was  a  striking-looking  person,  of  middle  height,  but  with 
shoulders  and  chest  of  extraordinary  breadth.  His  eyes  were 
black  and  of  a  strangely  penetrating  type,  flashing  when  he  spoke 
like  two  gems  in  the  sun-rays.  His  nose  was  less  flat  than  is 
usual  in  Tartars,  to  which  race,  it  was  said,  he  belonged ;  and  his 
mouth  opened  widely  when  he  smiled,  as  he  often  did,  and  revealed 
a  double  line  of  splendid  white  teeth.  He  wore  sword  and  large 
pistols  in  the  belt  of  his  kaftan,  as  well  as  more  than  one  long 
knife  with  worked  silver  handles.  His  handsome  face  was  crowned 
with  a  conical  cap,  of  which  the  lower  half  was  Astrachan  lamb's- 
wool  and  the  top  a  rich  velvet  of  deep  red  colour. 

I  was  gazing  into  this  man's  face  as  we  walked  along,  won- 
dering whether  this  was  indeed  that  Yermak  of  whom  I  had  heard 
much  of  late,  and  with  whose  wild  life  I  was  conscious  of  feeling 
much  sjnnpathy — ^though  my  imagination  revolted  against  his 
unscrupulous  warfare  against  the  property  of  others — when  he 
turned  his  curious  eyes  upon  me  and  returned  my  gaze  for  an 
instant  or  two  without  speaking. 

*Yes,  I  am  Yermak,'  he  said  presently,  and  apparently  in 
answer  to  my  thoughts,  for  I  had  said  nothing. 

I  flushed  with  surprise  that  he  should  have  read  my  secret 
soul  in  this  way,  and  perhaps  with  some  annoyance  also,  for  I 
prefer  to  keep  my  thoughts  to  myself. 

'  Are  you  a  wizard,  then,  as  well  as  a  robber  and  a  murderer  ? ' 
I  said. 

'  I  am  no  murderer,'  he  replied ;  ^  we  take  no  lives,  if  we  can 
help  it.  Why  should  we,  since  wealth  is  our  object,  and  ransoms 
are  more  profitable  than  bloodshed  ?  As  for  being  a  wizard,  I  am 
enough  of  that  to  guess  that  you  two  young  people  are  of  the 
Strogano&.' 

'  Then  you  are  only  half  a  wizard,'  I  said, '  for  the  bayarishnya 
is  of  the  Krilofs,  though  you  are  right  as  to  me.'  I  do  not  know 
why  I  gave  him  this  information,  unless  it  was  in  the  fond  hope 
of  terrifying  him  by  revealing  into  what  hornets'-nests  he  had 
placed  his  hands  in  meddling  with  us  two;  for  of  course  the 
Stroganofs  and  the  Krilofs  represented  all  the  power  and  wealth 
of  the  district  for  a  hundred  miles  around.  Yermak  flushed  as  I 
made  the  communication;  but  it  was  clearly  not  terror  that 
moved  him,  but  rather  surprise  and  exultation. 

^  Ah ! '  he  said,  '  good  again !  A  bird  Arom  each  covey ;  this 
is  better  than  I  expected ! ' 
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'  Is  it  ? '  I  said  haughtily ;  '  the  Stroganofs  and  Krilofs  are  ill 
folks  to  meddle  with  in  these  parts,  as  even  a  Yermak  may  find ! ' 
Yermak  laughed. 

*  Poor  Yermak ! '  he  cried,  *  thou  must  take  heed  to  thyself! 
Are  they  all  spitfires  like  you  ? '  he  added,  *  and  like  the  little 
lady  yonder  ?  * 

*  That  you  shall  find  out  for  yourself,'  I  said  haughtily,  re- 
lapsing into  silence.  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  I  was  rather  doubtful  as 
to  how  my  good  uncle  and  brothers  would  proceed  in  the  event  of 
their  desiring  to  release  me  by  force  of  arms,  or  to  chastise  my 
captors  after  I  should  have  been  ransomed.  For  my  relatives 
were  men  of  peace,  and  our  serfs  and  dependents  were  peaceful 
also,  by  circumstance  and  habit;  for  the  Cossacks  had  never 
before  molested  us,  and  our  commercial  and  agricultural  com- 
munity were  unused  to  the  ways  of  war  and  violence.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  necessary  to  preserve  a  bold  and  defiant  attitude. 
Perhaps  the  Krilofs  were  more  martial  in  their  ideas  than  my 
Stroganof  relations.  As  a  matter  of  £Eu;t,  I  now  know  that 
Vera  represented  by  far  the  most  martial  spirit  amongst  them 
all. 

Arrived  at  the  Kama's  bank,  Vera  and  I  were  placed  'in  a 
small  boat,  one  of  several,  and  conveyed  towards  an  island  in  mid- 
stream. Skirting  this  island  and  reaching  the  other  side  of  it,  we 
came  in  sight  of  two  large  gallej  s,  hidden  entirely  from  that  bank 
of  the  stream  from  which  we  had  come,  and  into  one  of  these  we 
were  directed  to  climb.  There  was  a  kind  of  pavilion  over  the 
stem  of  the  vessel,  and  into  this  we  were  escorted  by  Yermak 
himself.  A  little  chQd,  a  girl  of  about  five  years  of  age,  was  run- 
ning about  at  play,  shrieking  with  childish  delight  over  some 
game  in  which  her  mother — a  handsome  Tartar  woman,  gor- 
geously dressed — ^joined.  The  little  one  stopped  short  as  she 
caught  sight  of  us,  and  stood  silent  and  open-mouthed  to  gaze  at 
us,  and  Yermak  caught  her  up  in  his  arms  to  fondle  and  caress 
her. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  NIGHT  SWIM. 

Our  stay  on  board  of  Yermak's  galley  was  somewhat  prolonged, 
but  it  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  I  greatly  disliked  my  captivity. 
In  the  first  place,  I  was  constantly  with  Vera,  who,  for  her  part, 
was  not  unhappy  either.     Yermak  was  kind  and  friendly  to  us, 
and  we  were  free  to  walk  about  and  do  what  we  liked  within  the 
limited  area  of  the  galley's  deck  and  pavilion.     We  had  removed 
from  our  position  behind  the  island  to  a  wide,  open  reach  of 
water,  and  were  now  at  anchor  in  the  very  middle  of  the  stream, 
with  nearly  half  a  mile  of  tumultuously  flowing  Kama  between  us 
and  either  shore.     In  releasing  me  of  my  bonds,  Yermak  had 
alluded  to  this  &ct,  and  had  said  that  though  he  doubted  not  I 
was  the  kind  of  lad  who  would  swim  as  well  as  most,  I  had, 
nevertheless,  better  not  attempt  to  escape  by  water,  since  his  men 
were  continually  on  the  watch  on  deck;  and  besides  this,  the 
current  was  dangerous  and  the  stream  wide,  and  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  attempt  it.    Nothing  should  happen  to  us  if  we  behaved 
ourselves  with  docility,  he  said.     To  which  I  replied  that,  though 
I  could  swim  a  little,  yet  I  had  no  mind  to  be  drowned  or  shot, 
which  answer  seemed  to  satisfy  him  better  than  it  should  have 
pleased  him;   but,  fortunately,  he   could  not  always  read  the 
thoughts  of  my  brain.     Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  seen  that 
in  my  inner  being  I  was  full  of  exquisite  mirth  to  think  that  any 
one  could  suppose  half  a  mile  of  Kama  water  would  suffice  to 
separate  me  from  the  desire  of  my  heart.     The  ICama  and  I  were 
old  friends,  and  understood  each  other  thoroughly.      If  I  had 
been  alone  I  could  have  escaped  at  any  moment ;  that  is,  if  there 
had  been  no  one  to  consider  but  myself;  but,  of  course,  there  was 
Vera.     I  suppose  Yermak  delayed  a  few  days  before  applying  to 
our  friends  for  the  price  of  our  freedom,  in  order  that  our  relatives 
might  become  during  that  period  increasingly  anxious  on  account 
of  our  disappearance,  and  the  more  willing  to  pay  when  they 
should  hear  of  our  safety.     At  any  rate,  he  made  no  move  for 
nearly  a  week,  and  my  captivity  began  to  grow  irksome  to  me, 
pleasant  as  it  was  to  be  near  Vera.   Yermak  was  the  most  devoted 
of  fathers,  and  took  an  extraordinary  delight  in  his  little  daughter, 
with  whom  this  rough  brigand  wordd  play,  like  another  child,  for 
an  hour  at  a  time.     To  us  he  was  invariably  kind,  and  loved  to 
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rally  us,  or  me,  perhaps  I  should  say,  especially,  upon  my  evident 
attachment  to  my  beautiful  princess ;  he  had  a  mind,  he  would 
sometimes  say,  to  get  me  ransomed  first,  because  he  could  then 
assure  himself  of  a  great  price  for  Vera's  freedom,  seeing  that  I 
would  add  my  wealth  to  that  of  her  own  folk,  in  order  to  recover 
her.  This  threat  of  Yermak's,  though  intended,  I  believe,  in 
jest,  greatly  incensed  and  alarmed  me,  and  I  determined  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  I  consent  to  obtain  my  freedom  if 
I  must  leave  Vera  in  captivity.  Better  to  attempt  escape  to- 
gether than  submit  to  separation,  even  though  escape  appeared 
a  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible  matter. 

Our  opportunity  came  at  the  end  of  a  week.  One  evening 
Yermak  left  the  galley,  taking  an  escort  of  a  few  armed  men,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  to  journey  to  Perm,  that  he  might  settle  with 
my  relatives  for  my  release.  The  men  left  on  deck  as  sentinels 
took  advantage  of  the  captain's  absence  to  drink  heavily.  It  was 
a  dark  night ;  everything  was  propitious  for  an  attempt,  and  I 
whispered  my  plan  to  Vera  as  we  leant  together  over  the  side  of 
the  barge  and  watched  the  dark  water  flow  by  beneath  us. 

*  Can  you  swim,  Vera  ? '  I  said. 

*0f  course,'  said  Vera,  scornfully;  *what  a  question  for  a 
Kama-bred  girl ! ' 

*  I  thought  so,'  I  replied ;  '  but  you  may  need  to  be  a  good 

swimmer  indeed  to-night,  for  listen '  and  I  sketched  out  to 

her  my  plan  of  escape  as  I  had  evolved  it.  I  should  watch  my 
opportum'ty  when  these  drinking  and  brawling  fellows  were  not 
looking  out,  and  drop  quietly  into  the  stream,  swimming  straight 
to  the  shore.  There  I  should  secure  the  small  boat  left  by  some 
of  Yermak's  men  in  the  reeds,  and  row  softly  back.  When  I  sig- 
nalled to  her  by  gently  whistling  she  must  drop  into  the  water 
and  swim  a  few  yards  down-stream,  when  I  would  pick  her  up. 

It  was  a  foolhardy  enterprise  at  the  best,  especially  when  one 
considers  that  these  brigands  intended  us  no  injury,  and  that  our 
liberty  could  only  be  a  matter  of  a  few  days  at  most.  But  I  was 
always  of  that  kind  of  disposition,  that  if  there  were  two  ways  of 
attaining  the  same  object,  one  safe  and  humdrum  and  the  other 
dangerous  and  adventurous,  I  would  certainly  choose  the  alterna- 
tive which  presented  the,  to  me,  fascinating  advantage  of  personal 
risk. 

Vera,  I  found,  was  entirely  of  my  way  of  thinking.  When  I 
revealed  my  plan  to  her,  she  seized  my  arm  in  her  hands  and 
pressed  it. 
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^  Sasha,'  she  whispered,  this  being  the  fanuliar  fonn  of  my 
name,  Alexander,  ^  it  is  splendid ;  I  should  die  for  shame  to  be 
bought  out  of  this  adventure;  let  us  escape  before  Yermak 
returns  to  cart  us  back  to  our  homes  like  strayed  sheep ! ' 

Here  was  spirit  indeed !     A  girl  after  my  own  heart ! 

*  But  aren't  you  afraid  of  this  wide  stream,'  I  said,  *  and  the 
tremendous  current  that  runs  just  here  ? ' 

I  knew  very  well  she  was  no  more  afraid  of  it  than  I,  but  I 
loved  to  see  her  eyes  flash  and  to  hear  the  delicious  scorn  in  her 
voice  as  she  repudiated  the  idea  of  such  a  thing. 

So  all  was  settled  between  us,  and  half  an  hour  later,  the 
moon  having  obligingly  retired  behind  a  cloud,  and  the  sentinels 
being  extremely  busy  over  their  rye-brandy  and  their  cards,  I 
prepared  myself  for  departure,  slipping  off  my  long  boots,  awk- 
ward for  swimming  in,  and  divesting  myself  also  of  my  skirted 
kaftan. 

*  Farewell  for  the  present.  Vera,'  I  said,  taking  her  hand  in 
the  darkness  and  pressing  it.  Then  Vera  surprised  me.  She 
clung  to  me  tightly. 

*  Are  you  sure  of  yourself,  Sasha  ? '  she  whispered,  *  are  you 
sure  of  yourself  ?  It  is  very  dark  and  a  long  swim  to  shore.  Let 
me  swim  with  you — we  can  encourage  each  other !  I  could  feel 
her  trembling ;  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  known  her  betray  any 
kind  of  nervousness,  and,  as  I  say,  it  surprised  me,  for  I  did  not 
then  realise  that,  in  this  unfamiliar  display  of  heart-sinking.  Vera 
had  revealed  to  me  a  great  and  most  beautiful  secret. 

*  I  am  very  sure  indeed.  Vera,'  I  said,  *  and  you  may  be  just 
as  sure  of  me  as  I  am  of  myself;  I  have  swum  right  across  the 
Kama  many  and  many  a  time.' 

*  Go,  then,'  she  said,  '  go  at  once,  and  Grod  be  with  you ! ' 

In  another  moment  I  had  lowered  myself  over  the  side  and 
dropped  quietly  into  the  stream. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  cross  in  a  straight  line,  but  allowed  the 
current  to  carry  me  considerably  downwards.  The  night  was  hot, 
and  the  touch  of  the  cool  water  was  delicious,  and  my  spirits 
were  high  and  buoyant  as  I  struck  out  and  sped  gaily  over  the 
bosom  of  the  friendly  Kama.  It  was  a  long  swim,  and  swimming 
seems  twice  as  far  when  it  is  dark  and  the  object  towards  which 
one  is  moving  is  invisible.  Once  or  twice  I  could  not  heip  won- 
dering whether  I  had  not,  somehow,  swum  round  in  a  half-circle, 
or  missed  my  way  in  some  other  manner,  so  long  did  the  distance 
appear  to  me ;  but  eventually  my  hands  struck  against  reeds,  and 
I  knew  that  I  had  at  length  reached  the  shore  or  nearly  so. 
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It  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  find  the  boat  in  the  dark** 
ness,  and  I  was  almost  despairing  of  ever  succeeding  in  my 
search,  when  suddenly  the  moon  came  out,  and  by  its  light  I 
soon  saw  the  little  craft  nestling  among  the  reeds.  The  same 
spell  of  moonlight  showed  me  the  galley  floating  like  a  black 
swan  on  the  dancmg  silver-tipped  wavelets,  and  I  thought  of 
Vera  standing  there,  and  waiting  anxiously  by  the  bulwark ;  and 
I  hastened  to  get  the  boat  off  and  row  away  to  pick  her  up  with- 
out further  delay. 

The  moon  retired  once  more  into  the  seclusion  of  a  scudding 
cloud,  and  I  was  obliged  to  steer  by  sound  only,  for  I  could  no 
longer  see  the  galley.  The  Cossacks  on  board,  however,  were  still 
busy  over  their  wine  and  their  brawling,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
noise  to  guide  myself  by. 

Softly  and  cautiously  I  plied  my  oars  until  I  judged  that  I  was 
about  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  galley,  and  below  it  by  the 
current  of  the  river.  Then  I  stopped  and  listened  for  a  moment, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  posing  my  lips  to  whistle  out  my  pre- 
arranged signal  to  Vera,  when  unluckily  the  moon  once  again 
shouldered  herself  free  of  her  cloud  tormentors,  and  shone  out 
fully  and  broadly  over  the  water,  in  such  a  manner  that  my  boat 
and  I  lay  in  the  full  pathway  of  her  bright  beams. 

At  the  same  instant  some  one  cried  '  Karaool  I  who  goes 
there  ? '  I  gave  no  reply,  but  hid  myself  as  much  as  possible  by 
bending  my  head  and  subsiding  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

One  of  the  drunken  sentries  then  fired  a  shot,  which  went  I 
know  not  whither ;  it  did  not  strike  me  or  the  boat. 

Nevertheless,  I  thought,  if  it  was  to  be  a  matter  of  shooting 
and  perhaps  pursuing,  I  would  rather  be  out  of  the  boat  than  in 
it,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  slipping  once  more  into  the  water. 
They  would  never  see  my  head  in  the  moonlight,  I  knew, 
especially  if  I  dived  occasionally  beneath  the  surface. 

There  was  a  boat  continually  floating  by  the  side  of  the  galley, 
with  a  man  always  in  it,  and  into  this  boat  I  saw  several  men 
now  scramble  and  start  in  pursuit  of  my  own  craft.  This  was 
propitious  for  my  purpose,  which  was  to  return  at  once  and 
unperceived  to  the  galley ;  and  in  another  moment  or  two  I  had 
safely  covered  the  distance  that  lay  between  me  and  the  large 
vessel,  and  was  scrambling  up  the  side. 

I  found  the  deck  nearly  deserted — a  few  men  standing  in  a 
group  in  the  bows  looking  eagerly  after  the  boat  which  had 
started  in  pursuit  of  me.    Most  of  the  crew  had  staggered  away 
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to  sleep,  and  the  rest  were  with  Yermak  ashore,  or  else  joining 
in  the  pursuit  of  my  unworthy  self.  But  I  soon  discovered  Vera 
leaning  over  the  side,  and  straining  her  eyes  in  the  direction  in 
which  lay  the  two  boats,  though  there  was  nothing  now  to  be 
seen,  for  the  moon  had  disappeared  and  left  a  dark  world  behind 
her.  To  my  surprise,  my  princess  was  in  tears.  I  touched  her 
arm,  and  Vera  started  round. 

She  gazed  at  me  for  an  instant  as  though  I  were  a  ghost. 
Then  she  suddenly  seized  me  in  her  arms  with  a  cry  of  joy, 
clasping  her  hands  tightly  about  my  neck  and  kissing  me 
repeatedly,  wet  and  dripping  as  I  was.  I  was  amazed  at  this 
demonstration,  which  was  unlike  Vera,  and  unexpected ;  but  the 
amazement  was  a  pleasurable  sentiment. 

*  I  thought  they  had  shot  you,  and  that  I  should  never  see 
you  again,'  she  said.  'Oh,  Sasha,  what  should  I  have  done 
then?' 

I  had  not  sense  enough  to  say  anything,  but  I  had  enough  to 
repay  Vera's  caresses  with  interest. 

*  And  you  came  back,  though  you  might  have  escaped,'  she 
added ;  '  it  would  have  been  easy  for  you  to  swim  ashore  instead 
of  returning  for  me ;  but  perhaps  you  are  weary  ? ' 

*  Not  an  atom,'  I  said,  truthfully  enough. 

*  Then  let  us  swim  together — oh,  do  let  us  ! '  she  entreated. 

I  shook  my  head.  *  It  is  too  dangerous,  Vera,'  I  said,  *  now 
that  they  are  on  the  alert ;  and  the  moon  is  in  a  fickle  mood ; 
and  the  swim  is  a  long  one,  longer  than  I  thought.'  Vera 
stamped  her  foot  angrily. 

'  Say  at  once  that  you  are  afraid,'  she  said. 

*  Very  well,  then,  I  am  afraid,'  I  said. 

^Then  you  are  a  coward,  and  I  hate  cowards,'  she  hissed, 
'and — ^and  I  wish  I  had  not  kissed  you  just  now;  I  meant 
nothing  by  it ! ' 

I  had  no  reply  ready  and  remained  silent. 

'  And  now,  since  you  refuse  to  accompany  me,  I  am  going  to 
swim  alone,'  continued  Vera. 

*  You  shall  not,'  I  said. 

*  And  why  not  ? '  she  said  haughtily. 

*  Because  I  forbid  you  and  shall  not  allow  it,'  I  said.  I  knew 
very  well  that  a  display  of  masterfulness  would  satisfy  Vera  better 
thaii  anything  else  in  her  then  mood,  and  it  did.  She  said 
nothing,  but  leaned  and  stared  at  the  water  silently,  I  standing 
as  silently  at  her  side.  Presently  she  took  my  hand  and  kissed 
it,  and  retired  into  the  pavilion. 
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And  I,  foolish  lad  that  I  was,  felt  a  glow  of  gratified  vanity 
and  happiness  because  I  knew  that  I  had  made  a  conquest  of  this 
queenly  maiden  of  fifteen  summers,  and  that  henceforward  she 
was  my  own,  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 

The  next  day  Yermak  returned,  not  in  the  best  of  humours. 
He  had  interviewed  my  uncle,  and  brought  back  a  low  opinion  of 
my  commercial-minded  relative.  I  £Emcy  the  latter  had  threatened 
and  lectured  the  Cossack  brigand,  making  it  clear  to  him  that  he 
thought  ill  of  his  nefarious  calling ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
would  not  listen  to  Yermak's  outrageous  demands  for  my  ransom. 
According  to  Yermak*s  version  of  my  uncle's  remarks,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  said  that  if  Yermak  took  me  and  kept  me 
altogether,  it  would  be  no  great  loss  to  the  &mily,  whereas  I 
might  be  an  acquisition  to  the  brigand  troop ;  but  that,  since  I 
was  the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  he  supposed  he  must  make 
some  kind  of  offer  for  my  liberty,  and  the  offer — according  to 
Yermak — ^was  a  very  inadequate  one  indeed. 

I  have  said  that  Yermak  returned  in  bad  humour,  and  on 
this  first  evening  after  his  journey  to  Perm  he  took  occasion 
to  show  that,  though  by  nature  a  kind-hearted  and  agreeable 
man,  he  was  capable  of  displaying  at  times  great  anger  and 
ferocity,  if  irritated  by  those  in  his  service.  When  he  heard 
of  the  drunkenness  and  brawling  of  his  men  in  his  absence, 
of  which  I  conclude  he  learned  fix>m  his  wife,  he  flew  forth- 
with into  a  fit  of  passion,  and  severely  punished  several  of 
the  offenders,  and  especially  one  named  Hassan,  whom  he 
flogged  savagely  with  the  knoot,  wielding  that  barbarous 
instrument  with  his  own  hand,  and  causing  poor  Hassan  to 
retire  blubbering  and  bleeding  to  the  hold,  where  the  men 
slept  as  best  they  could  among  the  casks  and  lumber  with  which 
it  was  filled.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  knoot  laid 
on  by  Yermak's  strong  arm,  and  seeing  the  evil  mood  which 
possessed  the  chieftain  on  this  day  of  his  return,  I  was  glad 
indeed  that  he  had  not  been  informed  of  my  attempted  escape, 
of  which,  as  a  matter  of  £eu^,  no  one  knew  except  Vera;  xmless, 
indeed,  it  was  Yermak's  beautiful  and  gentle  wife,  who  certainly 
observed  my  dripping  garments  and  must  have  formed  some 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  my  evident  dampness ;  but  who,  if  she 
guessed  it,  did  not  betray  me. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FREEDOM. 

And  now  happened  a  very  small  matter,  from  which  proceeded 
great  results.  It  is  wonderful  from  how  tiny  a  spark,  sometimes, 
the  most  all-consuming  conflagration  will  originate — smouldering, 
perhaps,  hidden  and  unnoticed  for  a  long  while  ere  it  bursts  out 
in  all  its  splendour  and  might. 

On  the  morning  after  Yermak's  return  I  was  on  deck  early 
while  the  chief  still  slept,  for  I  could  not  rest  by  reason  of  the 
excitement  of  the  previous  evening.  The  sun  was  up  and  the 
morning  lovely,  and  the  Kama  looked  most  inviting  for  a  swim — 
her  wavelets  dancing  and  bobbing  bewitchingly  in  the  sun's 
rays.  Little  Aleena,  Yermak's  tiny  daughter,  commonly  called 
Aleenooshka,  was  playing  about  outside  the  pavilion  within  which 
her  parents  still  reposed.  I  played  with  the  child  for  a  while 
until  I  tired  of  it,  after  which  I  lay  down  to  rest  and  dream  until 
Vera  should  appear  to  relieve  my  dulness ;  for  it  had  come  to 
this,  that  until  Vera  appeared,  day  did  not  begin,  for  me  ! 

The  child  Aleenooshka  continued  to  play  about  the  deserted 
deck,  and  I,  perhaps,  fell  asleep  behind  the  chest  against  which  I 
lay.  Suddenly  I  was  aroused  by  a  scream  from  Aleenooshka,  and 
then  I  saw  a  sight  which  froze  my  blood  for  a  moment  and  pre- 
vented me  from  moving  a  finger. 

I  saw  Hassan  scrambling  out  of  the  hold,  looking  like  a  devil, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  little  one,  who  recoiled  in  terror 
from  him.  In  one  moment  he  had  seized  her,  and  placing  one 
hand  upon  her  mouth  to  stifle  any  sound  she  might  make,  he 
swung  her  high  in  the  air  and  launched  her  out  into  mid-stream, 
where  she  struck  the  water  with  a  splash  and  disappeared. 

If  Aleenooshka  had  been  the  most  worthless  of  puppies,  I 
should  have  made  this  incident  an  excuse  for  a  plunge  into  my 
beloved  Kama  and  a  pleasant  morning  swim;  it  was  no  dis- 
pleasing or  dangerous  task  for  me  to  swim  after  her,  and  con- 
sequently no  credit  to  me ;  therefore  it  is  not  for  the  pleasure  of 
sounding  my  own  praises  that  I  record  my  action.  All  that  I 
did  was  to  plunge  head  first  from  the  galley,  strike  out  for 
the  spot  where  one  little  arm  had  reappeared,  as  though  in 
piteous  entreaty  for  aid,  seize  the  child,  and  carry  her  back 
spluttering  and  screaming  to  the  barge — and  yet  this  little  action 
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on  my  part  was,  under  Providence,  the  primary  cause  of  the 
acquisition  to  Bussia  of  the  whole  of  Siberia. 

How  this  great  result  proceeded  from  so  slight  a  cause  it  will 
be  my  task  to  show  in  the  course  of  these  records. 

But  the  first  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  the  great  event 
with  the  small  lay  in  the  deep  gratitude  which  Yermak 
undoubtedly  felt  for  the  service  I  had  rendered  him  in  saving  his 
little  one  from  death.  He  embraced  me  and  wept  over  his  child 
and  over  me — she  was  none  the  worse  for  her  ducking,  though 
Hassan's  cruel  hands  left  bruise-marks  upon  her  delicate  throat 
and  limbs  for  some  time  after — and  finally  he  solemnly  vowed  by 
all  the  Christian  Saints  as  well  as  by  Mahomet  that  there  was 
nothing  in  this  world  that  he  would  not  give  or  do  for  me,  either 
now  or  at  any  future  time,  presenting  me  with  a  ring  from  his 
finger  in  token  of  his  promises,  and  both  Vera  and  me  with  our 
freedom  as  an  earnest  of  the  sincerity  of  the  same. 

As  for  Hassan,  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  agitation 
prevailing  during  those  moments  when  Aleenooshka  was  restored 
to  her  mother's  arms,  and  Yermak  with  all  his  men  had  crowded 
around  her  and  around  me,  to  drop  quietly  into  the  water  and 
swim  away  to  the  shore.  By  the  time  that  Yermak  had  had 
leisure  to  learn  of  his  villainy,  he  was  observed  wading  out  of  the 
reeds  half  a  mile  away,  and  in  another  moment  had  disappeared 
in  the  forest;  and  though  Yermak,  in  his  fury  and  vengeful 
passion,  sent  armed  men  to  overtake  and  cut  him  in  pieces,  the 
party  returned  without  having  caught  the  miscreant. 

And  so  Vera  and  I  found  ourselves  at  Uberty  to  depart  after  a 
term  of  captivity  lasting  for  a  little  over  a  week ;  and  depart  we 
did  after  many  cordial  expressions  of  gratitude  from  Yermak,  who 
escorted  us  part  of  the  way  homewards.  When  he  took  his  leave 
of  us  he  repeated  his  promise  to  stand  my  friend  in  small  things 
or  great,  whenever  called  upon  by  me  to  do  so ;  and  though  at 
the  time  I  thought  little  of  his  promise — for  how,  I  reflected,  was 
this  brigand  chief  to  be  of  any  service  to  a  Stroganof,  excepting 
in  so  far  as  to  exempt  his  lands  and  possessions  from  pillage  ? — 
yet  now,  in  my  age,  I  am  ready  and  happy  to  acknowledge  that 
this  great  man  has  found  opportunity  to  redeem  his  pledge  in  a 
manner  undreamed  of — grandly,  imperially,  magnificently;  having 
rendered  such  services,  through  me  and  mine,  to  my  beloved 
master  as  must  for  ever  dwarf  the  achievements  of  future  pioneers 
of  Bussian  greatness ;  unless,  indeed,  in  future  ages  there  rise  up 
a  second  Yermak  as  well  as  a  second  Siberia  to  be  conquered — 
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the  former  of  which  contingencies  is  perhaps  as  improbable  as  the 
latter. 

My  interview  with  my  uncle  was  amusing,  because  he  was 
still  under  the  impression  that  a  huge  sum  of  money  was  payable 
for  my  release,  and  his  relief  of  mind  to  hear  that  this  obliga- 
tion had  been  remitted  was  quite  comical.  My  brothers  were 
glad  to  see  me  safely  restored  to  freedom  and  the  comforts  of 
home,  though  it  had  not  occurred  either  to  them  or  to  my  uncle 
to  attempt  my  release  by  force  of  arms.  Serfs  had,  indeed,  been 
sent  to  scour  the  woods  and  river  banks  for  me,  and  some  of 
these  had  brought  in  news  of  the  dreaded  presence  of  Yermak's 
pirate-galleys;  but  with  this  discovery  the  search  for  me  had 
ended,  since  war  and  violence  were  strangers  to  the  very  imagi- 
nation of  my  commercial  relatives,  and  they  would  have  as  soon 
thought  of  organising  a  campaign  against  the  moon  as  of  risking 
their  skins  in  an  attack  upon  Yermak.  Still,  they  were  honestly 
glad  to  see  me,  and  glad,  too,  to  hear  that  I  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  great  Cossack  brigand  ;  for 
ojir  home  and  our  possessions  were  now  safe  from  molestation, 
at  all  events :  *  and  who  knows/  added  my  uncle,  *  if  the  Grand 
Duke  keeps  his  promise,  now  that  Shuisky  is  dead,  and  empowers 
me  to  develop  the  Stroganof  estate  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Urals,  this  Yermak  may  be  made  of  some  use  yet,  Sasha!  I 
may  yet  employ  both  you  and  him  in  an  enterprise  that  would,  I 
think,  be  more  agreeable  to  you  than  staying  at  home.' 

I  only  laughed  at  my  uncle's  prophetic  utterance,  thinking  no 
more  of  it  than  this :  that  my  good  relative  little  guessed  how 
strong  a  reason  I  had  at  present  for  preferring  to  stay  at  home 
and  within  touch  of  Molebsk ;  for  the  prophecy  stirred  no  answering 
wave  of  prevision  in  my  heart ;  and,  if  the  truth  be  known,  I  do 
not  think  that  at  this  time  I  either  expected  or  desired  ever  to 
see  my  friend  Yermak  again,  or  to  call  upon  him  to  fulfil  what  I 
regarded  as  an  empty  and  valueless  promise,  made  in  the  heat  and 
flush  of  gratitude. 

One  little  circumstance  surprised  me  on  my  return  home  from 
captivity.  I  had  looked  upon  old  Daniel,  my  splendid  Cossack 
pony,  as  lost.  He  had  been  led  away  when  we  were  both  captured, 
and  taken  I  knew  not  whither,  but  probably  herded  with  the  rest 
of  Yermak's  ill-gotten  flocks  and  droves..  Yet  one  of  the  first 
objects  my  eyes  rested  upon  on  visiting  the  yard  at  home  after 
my  return,  was  old  Daniel  himself,  large  as  life,  and  as  pleased 
to  see  me  as  I  was  to  see  him.     He  came  bucketting  up  to  me, 

za 
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and  laid  his  nose  in  mj  hand,  very  happy  ix>  behold  his  lost 
master ;  but,  unfortunately,  speech  was  just  the  one  and  only 
accomplishment  Daniel  could  never  quite  acquire,  and  therefore 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  process  by  which  Daniel  rid  himself 
of  his  captors  and  returned  home ;  these  things  are  wrapped  for 
ever  in  the  darkness  of  the  impenetrable.  But  Daniel  probably 
waited,  I  should  say,  until  some  stranger  tried  to  ride  him,  and 
then  removed  that  stranger  in  one  of  several  ways  Daniel  knew 
of — hung  him  up  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  perhaps,  or  shot  him 
suddenly  into  the  Kama — and  went  home. 

Yermak  and  his  galleys  disappeared  shortly  afterwards ;  having 
nothing  to  gain  in  our  part  of  the  world,  where  we  and  the 
Krilofs  were  the  only  families  seriously  worth  plundering,  it  was 
useless  for  them  to  stay  here ;  and  I  saw  no  more  of  Yermak  for 
two  or  three  years,  though  I  continued  to  wear  the  ring  he  gave 
me,  which  was  a  valuable  trinket,  besides  serving  to  remind  me  of 
an  entertaining  adventure.  During  those  two  or  three  years  my 
intimacy  with  my  princess  ripened  and  developed.  We  quarrelled 
occasionally,  but  our  devotion  to  each  other  was  very  great, 
nevertheless,  and  we  never  fell  out  for  long.  My  quarrels  with 
her  brothers  were  still  more  frequent,  and  with  them  I  came  many 
times  to  blows.  There  was  spirit  in  these  Krilo&,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  fight  with  them,  because  I  knew  that  even  if  worsted, 
they  would  still  be  ready  to  try  conclusions  the  next  time 
we  happened  to  meet.  They  were  against  my  intimacy  with  Vera, 
but  not,  as  they  themselves  informed  me,  on  personal  grounds. 
My  fault  lay  in  being  a  Stroganof,  and  though  I  did  my  best  on 
every  possible  occasion  to  prove  to  them  that  the  Stroganofs  were 
better  men  than  the  Krilofs  (though  sometimes  I  was  worsted)  I 
could  never  convince  them  of  the  &ct. 

Needless  to  say,  their  opposition  had  not  the  slightest  effect 
upon  either  Vera  or  myself.  I  am  not  modest  enough  to  pretend 
that  my  own  attractions  were  not  the  principal  rock  upon  which 
was  built  the  edifice  of  Vera's  love  for  me ;  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  even  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  and  if  I  had  nevertheless 
courted  her  in  despite  of  her  brothers,  their  opposition  would 
have  sufficed  to  throw  her  into  my  arms ;  for  Vera  possessed  all 
the  combative  spirit  of  her  brothers,  tenfold  more  intensified 
than  theirs — a  very  splendid  spirit  was  that  of  my  princess,  and 
her  courage  surpassed  the  courage  of  women,  though  her  womanly 
tenderness,  at  opportunity,  yielded  not  an  atom  to  the  gentlest  of 
them. 
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And  so,  in  opposition,  and  in  spite  of  opposition,  our  afiTection 
grew  and  developed  during  those  two  years,  while  I,  and  she  also, 
passed  from  our  fifteenth  to  our  seventeenth  summers ;  and  in  that 
time  my  body  found  [occasion  to  enlarge  itself  in  such  a  manner 
that  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  months  I  was,  to  all  appearances,  a 
full-grown  man,  and  large  at  that — not  so  very  tall,  but  broad 
and  very  strong  in  the  limb  and  muscle ;  and  as  for  Vera,  assuredly 
never  maiden  breathed  more  beautiful  or  more  haughty  than  my 
princess,  nor  yet  more  bewitching.  And  then,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  there  came  to  us  at  Perm  whispers  from  Moscow  of  strange 
doings  at  Court — vindications  that  the  young  eagle  Ivan  was 
fluttering  his  wings  and  growing  restless ;  hints  that  he  was 
showing  character,  and  had  startled  continually  his  advisers,  with 
new  and  immense  schemes  and  projects  of  aggrandisement  and 
ambition.  We  were  to  have,  rumour  said,  a  great  king  over  us, 
who  should  rule  us  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  live  to  be  the  terror  of 
the  enemies  of  Bussia,  and  of  Europe  generally. 

He  had  already  laid  claim  to  and  adopted  the  title  of  CaBsar 
or  Tsar,  to  which  he  declared  himself  entitled  (as  descended,  on 
the  mother's  side,  from  the  Emperors  of  the  Byzantine  line),  and 
was  now  no  longer  to  be  known  as  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow,  but  as 
Tsar  of  Bussia — ^a  determination  which  pleased  all  classes  of  the 
community,  priests,  boyars,  and  people. 

Then  followed  more  news — news  which  did  not  at  first  greatly 
interest  us,  not  specially  co,  I  mean,  though  afterwards  it  proved 
of  the  greatest  moment  to  us  and  pregnant  with  immense  con- 
sequences. The  young  Tsar,  who  was  about  my  age,  scarcely 
seventeen,  expressed  his  intention  of  being  married.  He  thought, 
the  proclamation  ran,  of  taking  a  wife  from  one  of  the  European 
Courts,  and  would  look  about  him  for  a  suitable  consort.  But 
presently  news  came  of  a  second  proclamation,  to  the  effect  that 
Ivan  had  reconsidered  the  matter  of  his  marriage,  and  that,  rather 
than  risk  uniting  himself  with  a  princess  who  spoke  in  a  different 
tongue,  and  worshipped  Grod  in  a  different  manner,  from  his 
own — for  quarrels  and  bickerings  were  certain  to  result  from  such 
a  marriage,  and  possible  trouble  to  the  realm — he  had  deter- 
mined to  seek  a  wife  from  among  the  daughters  of  his  own 
boyars,  who,  he  doubted  not,  were  to  the  full  as  beautiful  and  as 
charming  as  the  £Biirest  of  foreign  princesses.  And  then  Vera 
and  I  laughingly  wondered  who  would  be  the  fortunate  boyarish^ 
nya  among  the  acquaintances  of  the  young  Tsar. 
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'  Probably  he  is  in  love  already/  said  Vera,  *  and  that  is  why 
the  foreign  princesses  are  to  be  disappointed  after  all ! ' 

'One  would  think  he  had  seen  you^  that  he  issued  the  second 
proclamation,'  I  said  laughingly.  '  It's  a  good  thing  he  has  not, 
Vera!' 

*  No  such  luck  for  me ! '  said  Vera  saucily,  and  laughed  too. 

But  on  the  next  day  I  received  a  message  from  Vera  to  ride 
over  and  see  her  at  once,  upon  a  most  important  matter,  and  from 
the  receipt  of  that  message  my  life-troubles  began. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AN  IMPERIAL   PROCLAMATION. 


I  RODE  straight  to  Molebsk,  the  winter  residence  of  the  Krilofs, 
for  it  was  now  the  cold  season ;  and  though  the  distance  is  at 
least  eighty  miles,  old  Daniel  accomplished  the  journey  easily  in 
a  day.  I  demanded  admittance  boldly  at  the  front  entrance  to 
the  Krilof  mansion;  for  it  had  come  to  this,  that  the  young 
Krilofs  had  given  up  as  a  hopeless  task  the  attempt  to  keep  me 
away,  for  I  persisted  in  coming  when  I  pleased  in  spite  of  their 
opposition. 

Vera  received  me  joyfully,  but  I  could  see  that  something  had 
occurred  to  agitate  her,  and  I  bade  her  tell  me  immediately  what 
had  happened.  I  imagined  she  would  tell  me  of  some  more  than 
usually  violent  quarrel  with  her  brothers  about  myself,  and  was 
prepared,  at  a  word  from  her,  to  go  in  search  of  those  young  men 
and  bring  them  to  reason,  one  by  one,  with  my  riding-whip ;  for 
by  this  time  I  had  £Eir  outgrovm  them  all  in  strength,  and  could 
do  as  I  liked  with  the  pugnacious  but  insignificant  weaklings. 

But  Vera  had  a  different  kind  of  communication  to  make. 

'  It  is  this  marriage  of  the  young  Tsar's ! '  she  said. 

I  burst  out  laughing. 

*  But  surely.  Vera,  you  have  not  sent  for  me  to  talk  over  the 
Tsar's  affairs ! '  I  cried.  *  If  so,  this  is  a  compliment  indeed,  my 
soul ;  since  you  must  have  longed  much  to  see  me  to  have  sent 
for  me  upon  so  flimsy  a  pretext ! ' 

'  I  am  always  longing  to  see  you,'  said  Vera  simply ;  *  what 
else  have  I  in  life  ?  But  it  seems  I  shall  not  see  you,  my  Sasha, 
for  many  months  after  this  day.' 
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Then  my  laughter  died  oat,  and  I  was  serious  enough  as  I 
asked  the  girl  what  she  meant. 

.  ^  Bead  this ! '  she  said,  and  handed  me  a  document.  This 
was  a  copy  of  a  proclamation,  the  third  within  a  few  months  or 
weeks  from  his  Highness  the  Tsar,  and  set  forth  that  in  view  of 
his  approaching  marriage,  Ivan  now  called  upon  his  faithful  boyars 
in  every  quarter  of  his  dominions  to  send  their  marriageable 
daughters  to  the  nearest  centre,  in  order  that  his  Majesty's 
committee  of  selection  might  choose  out  those  worthy  of  being 
sent  to  Moscow  for  the  personal  inspection  and  final  selection  of 
the  Imperial  Bridegroom  himself. 

A  list  was  appended,  containing  the  names  of  all  those  boyars 
who  lived  in  our  district,  with  the  information  that  the  centre  to 
which  their  daughters  should  be  sent  by  a  given  date  was  Yiatka, 
a  large  town  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  a  confluent 
of  our  own  Kama. 

Then  followed  a  recital  of  the  pains  and  penalties  which  would 
result  if  any  boyar  should  presume  to  run  counter  to  the  expressed 
will  of  the  Tsar  by  withholding,  for  any  cause,  his  daughter  from 
the  preliminary  inspection  and  census  to  take  place  in  the  various 
central  towns  specified. 

When  I  had  spelled  out  this  document,  I  was  inclined,  at  the 
first  impression,  to  pass  the  matter  oflf  with  a  laugh ;  but  on  con- 
sideration it  appeared  to  me  that,  willing  as  I  might  be  to  risk 
the  displeasure  of  the  sovereign  on  my  own  account  (for  I  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Ivan,  as  has  been  shown,  and  flattered 
myself  that  much  would  be  tolerated  and  forgiven  in  me  which 
might  seriously  exasperate  in  others),  yet  it  would  not  be  well 
to  subject  Vera  to  the  Tsar's  passion.  I  suppose  my  thoughts 
reflected  themselves  in  my  face,  for  Vera  said,  when  I  bad  finished 
reading :  ^  I  see  you  consider  this  very  serious,  and  so  do  I.  Of 
course  I  shall  have  to  go  to  Viatka.' 

*  I  must  think  it  over,'  I  said  hoarsely ;  '  Viatka  would  be  bad 
enough;  but  of  course  the  committee  will  send  you  on  to 
Moscow * 

*  It  may  not  come  to  that ! '  said  Vera. 

*  Of  course  they  will,*  I  replied ;  '  look  in  your  glass.'  Vera 
blushed  and  said  nothing. 

^And  supposing  you  went  to  Moscow,  and  the  Tsar  chose 
you — what  then  ? '  I  continued. 

^  Oh,  I  had  not  even  contemplated  that ! '  said  Vera.    ^  I  was 
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only  thinking  of  the  long  journeys  and  delays — and — and — our 
separation.' 

'  That  would  be  bad,  but  the  other  would  be  worse/  I  said. 

^  Why  so  ? '  she  asked,  as  though  surprised. 

^  Because  if  Ivan  chose  you  from  among  them  all — of  which 
there  would  be  great  danger — our  separation  would  be  for  ever.' 

^ Again,  why  so?'  she  said,  frowning  and  looking  her 
haughtiest. 

*  The  Tsar's  word  is  the  law,'  I  explained.  *  No  maiden  could 
or  would  refuse  to  obey  him  in  such  a  matter.' 

*  Then  let  me  tell  you,'  said  Vera,  flashing  her  eyes,  and  looking 
like  a  queen  (I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  splendid  Tsaritsa 
she  would  make,  if  Ivan  were  indeed  to  choose  her  for  his 
consort !),  '  let  me  tell  you  that  I  shall  marry  whom  I  please,  if 
I  marry  at  all,  though  twenty  thousand  Grrand  Dukes  and  boy- 
Tsars  bid  me  wed  them.' 

I  took  Vera's  hand  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  her,  but  she 
shook  me  off.    Then  an  idea  struck  me. 

*  Vera,'  I  said,  '  there  is  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  if  we  could 
only  find  it.' 

*  What  is  it?'  she  asked. 

'  We  could  be  married  at  once,  before  the  day  you  are  due  at 
Viatka.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Vera  simply ;  *  there  is  that  way ;  I  thought  of  it.' 
My  heart  bounded  with  joy ;  good  was  about  to  come  out  of 

this  threatened  evil !     But  Vera  somewhat  damped  my  ecstasy. 

*  But  neither  your  folk  nor  mine  would  hear  of  it,'  she  said ; 
*  for  besides  all  the  reasons  against  it  which  have  been  advanced 
so  often  before,  there  is  now  this,  that  both  families  would  cer- 
tainly get  into  deep  trouble.' 

This  was  obviously  true.  The  young  Tsar's  method  of  dealing 
with  refractory  boyars  was  notoriously  drastic,  and  it  would  be 
dangerous  in  the  last  degree  to  incense  him  against  the  two 
families  of  Krilof  and  Stroganof  by  carrying  off,  in  the  very  teeth 
of  his  oohaz^  one  of  the  fedrest  flowers  of  that  garden  in  which  he 
had  signified  his  intention  of  culling  a  nosegay ! 

So  that  here  was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  deadlock ;  and 
when  the  time  came  for  me  to  mount  Daniel  and  ride  away  we 
had  discerned  no  consoUng  solution  of  the  problem.  Neverthe- 
less, I  had  agreed  to  put  the  matter  before  my  uncle,  while  Vera 
had  promised  to  do  her  best  to  persuade  her  brothers  to  allow  of 
our  immediate  imion.     I  parted  from  her  with  a  heavy,  heart,  for 
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I  had  little  hope  of  winning  my  uncle  over  to  my  side  in  this 
matter ;  he  had,  I  knew,  too  much  at  stake  in  retaining  the  Tsar's 
fisivour ;  and  as  for  Yera's  brothers,  were  they  likely  to  forego  the 
chance  of  becoming  brothers-in-law  to  the  Head  of  the  Beahn  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Vera  imited  to  a  member  of  a  fEunily  at 
feud,  for  ages,  with  their  own  ?  From  every  point  of  view  the 
case  looked  hopeless. 

But  though  I  had  expected  opposition  fix>m  my  uncle  and 
brothers,  I  did  not  suppose  the  former  would  have  displayed  so 
much  excitement  as  he  did  when  I,  somewhat  tremblingly, 
approached  him  on  the  subject  of  my  greatly  desired  marriage 
with  Vera.  We  had  by  this  time  received  a  similar  copy  of  the 
proclamation,  and  I  found  my  uncle  deploring  the  £Eu;t  that  the 
only  Stroganof  maiden  eligible  as  one  of  those  who  might  be 
chosen  was  his  own  daughter,  a  very  excellent  and  domesticated 
creature,  possessing  every  amiable  quality,  but  no  claim  whatever 
to  comeliness,  whose  chimce  of  being  chosen  as  Tsaritsa  was  con- 
sequently of  the  smallest. 

*  Ah,  Sasha,  my  boy,'  he  concluded,  '  our  chance  i»a  poor  one  ; 
and  yet  only  think  what  might  have  been  if  all  the  Stroganofs 
were  as  handsome  as  thou ! '  It  was  a  favourite  delusion  of  my 
uncle's  that  I  was  extremely  handsome ;  I  was  not  handsomer 

than  my  neighbours,  in  reality,  though  Vera  says  to  this  day 

but  I  was  recording  the  conversation  with  my  guardian :  *  What 
of  this  Krilof  girl,  now,  whom  I  believe  you  have  seen  ?  She  is  said 
to  be  remarkable  for  personal  comeliness ;  is  that  so  ? ' 

^  She  is  the  most  beautiful  and  queenly  being  that  God's  sun 
ever  shone  on  ! '  said  I  fervently. 

'  So  ? '  said  my  uncle,  smiling  at  my  enthusiasm ;  ^  then  if 
the  Tsar  thinks  as  you  do,  we  may  expect  to  see  a  Krilof  seated 
beside  him  as  our  sovereign ;  that  would  not  be  a  pleasant  upshot 
of  the  matter  for  us  Stroganofs ! ' 

*  No,  certainly  not,'  I  assented  with  fervour ;  '  but  there  is 
little  danger  of  that,  for  Princess  Vera  will  never  consent  to  marry 
the  Tsar,  whatever  happens.'    My  uncle  laughed  aloud. 

^  What,  refuse  to  be  a  Tsaritsa  ? '  he  said.  '  No,  Sasha,  such 
things  do  not  happen.  What  do  you  refer  to — some  love 
affair?' 

^  Yes,'  I  said  stoutly, '  she  has  told  me  herself  that  she  is  in 
love.' 

*  Don't  believe  it,  my  son ;  don't  believe  it ! '  repUed  my  uncle, 
with  conviction.    <  She  may  be  in  love,  as  you  say ;  but  let  her 
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taste  the  pride  of  being  the  one  chosen  maiden  from  among  the 
rest  of  her  sex ;  let  her  see  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  Court, 
and  away  will  vanish  all  her  calf-love  for  her  little  local  boyar, 
whoever  he  may  be/ 

^AU  this  might  happen  with  others/  said  I,  ^but  Vera  is 
different  from  other  women  ;  as  different  as  the  sunshine  is  from 
the  pine-torch/ 

My  uncle  laughed  again.  '  You  seem  to  know  this  maiden's 
mind  very  accurately,'  he  said ;  '  one  would  suppose  you  were  the 
fortunate  boyar  whose  attractions  are  to  outweigh  those  of  a 
throne ! ' 

'  I  am  he,  uncle,'  I  said,  blushing  scarlet ;  '  Vera  loyes  me.  I 
will  marry  her  immediately,  if  you  permit  it ;  she  is  willing,  and 
that  will  settle  the  question  of  a  Krilof  Tsaritsa,  which,  as  you 
say,  would  be  an  unpleasant  outcome  for  us ! '  I  jumped  at  this 
frail  argument ;  it  was  the  only  one  I  knew  of  likely  to  serve 
me. 

^  And  settle  the  fate  of  the  Stroganof  &mily,  too,  you  young 
fool ! '  said  jny  uncle,  paling  with  anger  or  consternation — *  and 
especially  of  the  offending  Stroganof !  Do  you  suppose  that  your 
action  would  escape  observation,  or  that  the  Tsar  would  spare  the 
boyar  &milies  that  dared  thus  openly  defy  him  ? ' 

'  But  the  Tsar  is  not  our  owner,  and  we  his  slaves ! '  I  said. 
*  We  owe  him  our  allegiance  and  pay  him  our  tribute,  but  is  he 
to  tell  us  also  whom  we  may  marry  and  whom  not?  I  say  that 
we  are  boyars,  and  nearly  as  good  as  he ! ' 

'  At  all  events  the  first  choice  of  wives  is  his ! '  said  my  uncle ; 
'  and,  at  all  events,  I  forbid  you  to  contemplate  even  for  a  moment 
the  commission  of  this  mad  thing  you  speak  of.  Do  you  not 
understand  that  the  fortunes  of  our  house  hang,  at  this  moment, 
on  the  Tsar's  fevour  ?  Would  you  wreck  our  hopes  at  a  blow,  and 
destroy  both  present  prosperity  and  future  aggrandisement  by  a 
piece  of  insanity  which  you  would  regret  for  ever  after  ?  If  I 
thought  there  was  danger  of  it,  I  would  have  you  locked  up  until 
the  choice  of  the  Tsar  is  made ! '  I  had  never  seen  my  uncle  so 
moved  before. 

'  At  least  you  will  allow  me  to  escort  Vera  to  Viatka,  and 
afterwards  to  Moscow,'  I  said,  '  if  I  promise,  whatever  happens,  to 
do  nothing  rash  ? ' 

*  No,  that  I  will  not ! '  he  said ;  *  you  shall  not  go  from  here 
if  word  of  mine  can  prevent  it ! ' 

But  I  would  give  no  promise  on  this  score,  to  the  great  dia* 
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pleasure  of  my  uncle,  from  whom  I  parted  on  terms  which  were 
not  of  the  most  cordial. 

So  then  I  journeyed  once  more  to  Molebsk  to  see  Vera,  and 
tell  her  the  result  of  my  talk  with  my  guardian.  She  had  had  no 
better  success  with  her  brothers — she  had  not  expected  it,  nor  had 
L  The  Krilofs  were  naturally  anxious  that  Vera  should  take  her 
chance  with  other  maidens,  and  flattered  themselves  with  great 
hopes,  as  to  her  prospects  and  of  their  own  consequent  greatness 
in  the  near  future.  Before  I  parted  with  my  princess  that  day,  I 
solemnly  promised,  to  her  exceeding  satisfaction  and  content, 
that  whether  on  the  journey  to  Viatka,  or  thence  to  Moscow,  or 
whether  in  the  capital  itself,  wherever  she  should  be,  I  would 
never  be  far  away  from  her,  but  always  at  hand — it  might  be 
under  disguise,  or  possibly  in  my  own  likeness — ^to  consult  or  to  act 
as  occasion  demanded. 

And,  armed  with  what  consolation  we  could  glean  from  this 
arrangement,  and  fortified  by  renewed  vows  of  unchangeable 
devotion  to  each  other,  we  prepared  to  &ce  the*  future  and  to 
fight  out  our  destiny  according  as  circumstances  should  array  their 
forces  against  us. 

My  uncle  kept  a  careful  watch  upon  my  movements.  I 
learned  afterwards  that  he  had  warned  every  priest  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles  of  my  intention  to  marry  against  my  guardian's  will ; 
exhorting  them  one  and  all  to  refuse  to  perform  the  rite  if 
applied  to. 

But  chiefly  at  home  at  Perm  was  I  watched  and  worried. 
Every  serf  and  servant  about  the  place  appeared  to  have  his  orders 
to  keep  me  in  view  and  report  any  suspicious  action  on  my  part. 
It  was  exceedingly  unpleasant.  At  last  I  received  that  which  I 
was  awaiting:  a  notification  from  Vera  that  on  the  following 
Monday  she  was  to  start  for  Viatka,  under  the  care  of  her 
brother  Audrey,  and  of  an  old  family  nurse — Tatytoa.  I  received 
this  communication  secretly,  by  means  previously  discussed  and 
agreed  upon  between  us,  so  that  no  one  about  the  house  either 
observed  or  reported  the  receipt  of  Vera's  message  or  my  sub- 
sequent proceedings.  Early  on  the  following  Monday  morning  I 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  my  too  solicitous  friends,  and,  having 
secured  what  money  I  could,  as  well  as  a  beltful  of  pistols  and 
other  small  arms,  I  mounted  old  Daniel  and  took  my  departure. 

Where  the  road  from  Molebsk  joined  the  direct  road  to  Viatka, 
I  took  refuge  from  the  cold  and  boisterous  weather  in  the  hut  of 
a  peasant,  whence  I  could  keep  a  watch  upon  all  that  passed 
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without ;  and  from  my  watching-place  I  espied,  an  hour  or  two 
later,  a  small  cavalcade  approaching.  This  was  Erilof  s  three- 
horsed  travelling  carriage  placed  upon  sledge  runners,  and 
occupied  by  Vera  and  her  brother  and  the  nurse,  followed  by  an 
ordinary  rustic  sledge  drawn  by  two  horses  and  containing  servants, 
while  a  third  vehicle  was  loaded  with  baggage  and  provisions. 

I  had  left  old  Daniel  to  munch  his  oats  in  full  view  of  any 
passers-by,  because  I  knew  that  he  would  not  escape  my  Vera's 
eyes — few  things  ever  did ! — ^and  I  desired  her  to  know  that  I  was 
at  hand.  That  she  did  see  Daniel,  and  also  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  his  presence  there,  was  made  clear  to  me  by  the  waving  of 
a  white  handkerchief  from  the  carriage  window.  Audrey,  too, 
might  have  seen  and  recognised  Daniel  as  easily  as  she,  but 
Audrey  was  not  sharp  enough.  Not  that  it  would  have  made 
much  difference  if  he  had  ! 


{To  be  eontinuied,) 
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MR.  SULLY'S  book  on  children  and  their  psychology  *  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  interesting.  As  one  reads  it  and 
reflects  on  it,  long-closed  vistas  of  memory  reopen.  One  looks 
down  the  avenues,  and  sees  merely  a  child  at  the  far  end.  Of 
course  our  memories  of  our  own  childhood  are  apt  to  be  vitiated 
in  many  ways,  yet  something  true  may  be  picked  up.  As  to 
religion,  surely  children  are  more  sceptical  and  given  to  reasoning 
and  questioning  than  of  old,  or,  probably,  children  differ  in  these 
as  in  all  matters.  I  cannot  remember  doubting  anything  that  I 
was   told,  or  reasoning  in  any  way,  for  instance,   about  Crod. 

*  Mr.  C is  in  the  room,'  said  a  litUe  girl,  speaking  of  a  man  who 

was  dead.     Her  syllogism  was,  *  Mr.  C is  with  God ;  God  is 

everywhere,  therefore  in  this  room ;  Mr.  C is  where  God  is, 

therefore  Mr.  C is  in  this  room.'  Is  this  kind  of  logic  common, 

or  was  the  child  as  precocious  as  Pascal  ?  Beyond  a  strong  opinion 
that  I  should  be  '  a  goat '  at  the  Last  Day,  I  can  remember  no  reli- 
gious speculations  of  my  own,  and  the  Last  Pay  seemed  a  long  way 
off.  The  idea  of  the  Deity  made  little  impression ;  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  which  had  to  be  learned  by  heart,  seemed  meaningless, 
and  did  not  even  excite  curiosity.  Yet  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son and  Mr.  Minto  imderstood  the  Catechism  in  childhood,  and 
(as  they  informed  me)  werej  appalled  by  its  doctrines,  whatever 
they  maybe.  I  do  remember  thinking  that  the  Angels  who  made 
love  to  the  daughters  of  men  were  the  gods — Apollo  and  Zeus 
and  Hermes — under  other  names.  One's  infant  reason  was  mytho- 
logical, not  theological,  in  bias.  Also,  I  do  remember  being  on 
the  side  of  the  Tarquins  in  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Romey  regarding 
them  as  Jacobites,  and  Titus  Tarquin  as  a  very  fine  fellow.  This 
was  consistent,  at  least. 


If  theology  made  no  appeal  to  me,  the  doctrine  of  ghosts  did, 
and  I  went  in  fear  of  the  Mauth  Dog  and  of  the  Goblin  Page,  while 

>  Longmans. 
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indiflFerent  about  predestination.  On  the  moral  side,  cruelty 
made  me  ill,  and  I  skipped  the  passage  where  they  roast  the  com- 
mendator  of  Crosraguel  in  the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  I  could 
hardly  persuade  myself  to  kill  a  trout,  and  even  now  I  would  as 
lief  restore  him  to  the  water.  I  saw  cruelty  practised  by  other 
children  with  horror.  They  did  not  grow  up  into  little  Neros, 
though  they  were  certainly  little  Bed  Indians  in  character  at  the 
time.  Children  seem  to  vary  between  instinctive  cruelty  to  flies, 
frogs,  mice,  and  extreme  tenderness  of  heart,  yet  they  may  be 
bom  of  the  same  parents,  and,  when  adult,  may  be  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  their  neighbours.  One  will  be  a  little  curmudgeon, 
another  as  lavish  as  a  Red  Indian,  both  grow  up  with  an  ordinary 
measure  of  generosity.  One  child  may  be  ill  with  grief  on  a 
certain  occasion  when  his  brother  admits  that  he  'does  not 
care  a  bawbee/  But  all  these  extremes  of  character  tone  down 
into  the  commonplace  in  a  few  years.  Of  imagination — the 
power  of  '  playing  at  things,'  and  summoning  '  invisible  play- 
mates ' — I  am  sure  that  I  never  had  an  ounce  after  I  learned  to 
read.  From  that  remote  hour  I  let  authors  do  my  imagining  for 
me,  while  I  saw  less  bookish  children  living  in  fantasy,  in  a  world 
of  dreams. 

* 

The  power  of  *  visualising '  cannot  be  given ;  it  is  bom  with 
some  children,  not  with  others.  Scott  and  George  Sand  had  it  in 
great  abundance.  It  is  not  in  Lockhart,  I  think,  but  in  an  un- 
published letter,  that  a  lady  who  knew  Scott  as  a  child  describes 
his  talk  of  his  *  visions ; '  and  George  Sand,  we  know,  had,  as  a 
child,  the  gift  of  crystal-vision  :  not  in  a  crystal.  *  Images  arose 
before  me,  and  established  themselves  on  the  green  fire-screen. 
There  were  woods,  fields,  rivers,  towns  of  a  strange  gigantesque 
architecture,  enchanted  palaces,  impossible  gardens,  myriads  of 
birds,  golden,  purple,  and  azure ;  there  were  green,  black,  violet,  and, 
above  all,  blue  roses.  .  .  .  One  day  the  appearances  .became  so 
perfect  that  I  asked  my  mother  if  she  did  not  see  them.'  George 
could  see  these  marvels  nowhere  but  on  the  screen :  in  fact  she 

was  a  '  scryer.' 

#     ♦ 

These  peculiarities  of  childhood  may  or  may  not  survive  into 
mature  life.  Of  the  people  known  to  me  who  can  see  visions  in 
crystals,  one  is  an  eminently  imaginative  author,  one  an  historian ; 
others,  even  when  they  engage  in  literature,  do  not  write  fiction. 
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One  was  devoted  to  an  invisible  playmate,  who  did  not  always  come 
at  call.  The  most  typically  imaginative  child  whom  I  ever  knew 
now  reads  Horace  and  Scott  a  great  deal,  but  never  writes.  I 
think  these  visions,  as  in  crystal,  seen  by  children  or  adnlts  are 
as  interesting  as  '  coloured  hearing/  about  which  Mr.  Sully  says  a 
good  deal,  while  he  seems  rather  to  neglect  the  ocular  phantasmata. 
Of  course,  to  make  purposeful  experiments  in  the  visionary  powers 
of  children  is  rather  dangerous  in  various  ways.  A  child,  I  fear, 
is  apt  to  '  play  it  upon '  the  inquirer,  and  experiment  needs  much 
tact,  for  questions  are  wont  to  suggest  answers.  When  I  was 
about  sixteen  I  read  De  Quince/s  Autobiography,  and  was  struck 
by  his  accoimt  of  his  childish  visions.  Happening  to  be  in  the 
company  of  a  little  boy  of  seven,  I  said,  '  Fred,  did  you  ever  see 
anything  on  the  wall?'  The  child  eagerly  described  the  very 
experiences  of  De  Quincey,  and,  clever  as  he  certainly  was,  I  do 
not  think  he  was  plagiarising  from  that  author.  I  gave  him  no 
hint  of  what  he  was  expected  to  say.  A  little  later  he  became 
something  of  a  somnambulist,  as  many  children  do  who  outgrow 
that  interesting  but  imcomfortable  tendency.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  scientific  study  of  childhood  is  only  in  its 
infancy,  and  may  yet  tell  us  much  about  our  souls,  or  selves.  Mr. 
Sully  seems  hardly  to  have  made  the  most  of  his  theme :  for 
instance,  the  amazing  differences  among  children  perhaps  deserve 
more  attention. 

* 

That  children  as  a  rule  run  rapidly  through  the  savage  intel- 
lectual stage  is  probable  enough,  but  all  children  do  not  present 
the  savage  phenomena.  For  one,  I  was  bom  civilised,  with  a 
perfect  horror  of  cruelty  (so  natural  to  many  infants),  and  with  no 
power  of  personifying  inanimate  things,  or  of  '  visualising,'  or  of 
living  in  fantasy.  Ml  these  tendencies  go  to  make,  or  to  indicate, 
genius ;  men  of  genius  retain  them  in  mature  life ;  but  the 
majority  of  children  who  visualise,  personify,  and  live  in  fantasy, 
lose  these  qualities  at  school.  They  trail  their  clouds  of  glory  no 
further  than  the  Lower  Fourth.  On  one  aspect  of  the  child-savage 
Mr.  Sully  writes  fully — on  the  beginnings  of  the  art  of  design.  It 
is  certain  that  some  savage  races,  notably  the  Red  Indians,  draw 
much  as  children  usually  draw.  They  indicate  things  which  they 
know  exist,  but  which  are  not  visible  at  the  moment  represented. 
Thus  we  find  both  eyes  given  in  profile,  while,  in  full  face,  the 
mouth  (by  children  and  Australian  cave-wall  painters)  is  often 
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not  indicated  at  all.  When  the  mouth  is  given  the  teeth  are 
often  displayed,  not  because  they  are  visible,  or  visualised,  but 
because  they  are  known  to  be  there.  Both  legs  of  a  man  on 
horseback  are  often  given,  though  one  is  out  of  view.  But 
children,  among  themselves,  vary  as  much  in  skill  as  the  bushmen 
or  etchers  on  mastodon  ivory  differ  from  the  Red  Indians.  Sir 
John  Millais,  or  Landseer,  at  four  drew  well,  and  not  as  children 
in  general  do — like  low  savages.  If  we  could  explain  this,  we 
might  solve  the  mystery  of  genius  in  individuals  and  in  gifted 
races.  Mr.  Sully,  unless  I  read  him  carelessly,  neglects  the 
influence  of  nursery  tradition  in  art.  My  venerated  nurse  had  a 
traditional  geometrical  pattern  of  a  cat,  which,  of  course,  we  all 
copied.  Other  children  had  other  traditional  patterns,  remem- 
bered, not  invented,  by  them.  Indeed,  I  conceive  that  most 
children  in  drawing  do  not  copy  a  mental  image  or  a  real  model — 
they  follow  tradition ;  they  are  members  of  a  school  much  older 
than  that  of  Phidias. 

• 

Among  the  lowest  human  races  there  are  great  differences  of 
endowment.  The  Australian  black  is  a  decorative  artist — the 
herring-bone  and  other  early  patterns  are  incised  over  his  shield ; 
he  almost  never  attempts  to  draw  the  human  form.  But  I  have 
here  a  paper  book,  full  of  drawings  in  ink  by  a  black  of  Corowa,  in 
New  South  Wales.  The  artist  cannot  read  or  write,  and  in  design 
is  quite  self-taught.  He  is,  if  still  alive,  a  man  of  fifty.  He 
opens  with  a  purely  decorative  rose  in  blue  ink.  Then  we  have  a 
corroboree  of  blacks  armed  with  boomerangs.  Their  bodies  are 
painted  in  patterns,  white  on  black.  Next,  a  scene  of  European 
life.  A  lady  with  ringlets  and  in  crinoline  offers  a  flower  to  a 
gentleman  in  a  tall  hat.  Others,  several  in  riding  costume,  walk 
about  with  a  perfect  rendering  of  swagger.  Then  a  black  fellow, 
holding  a  bush  in  front  of  him,  and  armed  with  a  spear,  stalks 
kangaroos  and  emus.  The  beasts  and  birds  are  worthy  of  a  bush- 
man-painter  of  cave- walls.  The  trees  are,  literally,  in  the  style  of 
the  Italian  *  Primitives.'  Then  we  have  duels :  waddys,  and  shields, 
and  boomerangs  are  the  weapons.  There  is,  next,  an  admirable 
ambush — ^blacks  leap  out  with  a  forest  of  spears  ;  the  enemy  nm 
away.  A  very  spirited  design  represents  blacks,  with  spears  and 
throwing-sticks,  pursuing  kangaroos.  The  action  of  throwing  the 
spear  with  the  throwing-stick  is  given  with  spirit  and  accuracy. 
Presently  we  are  in  a  forest ;  a  black  lubra,  her  child  on  her  back, 
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follows  her  husband.  That  sportt^man  stalks  iguanas  climbing  a 
tree,  opossums  up  a  dead  tree,  and  some  emus.  Next,  men  in  a 
canoe  spear  fish  ;  a  tall  black  in  a  cloak  is  running  at  full  speed, 
carrying  over  his  shoulder  two  big  fish  on  a  spear.  A  black  throws 
a  tomahawk  at  a  'possum  up  a  gum-tree.  All  these  are  designed 
in  a  book,  on  the  cover  of  which  is  a  sketch  of  the  Elgin  marbles. 
The  black  artist  is  probably  no  unusual  example  of  skill  in  his 
rather  lowly  race.  The  swagger  of  his  white  '  bounders '  is  his 
highest  achievement  in  humour.  The  drawings  were  made  in 
1886.  Probably  the  man  had  seen  illustrated  newspapers,  but 
his  style  is  all  his  own.  He  is  fond  of  trees,  but  never  introduces 
hills  or  other  features  of  landscape. 

* 

Talking  of  Australians  reminds  me  to  divulge  what  I  hope  is 
no  very  dead  secret.  Mrs.  Parker,  who  knows  the  blacks  well,  has 
collected  their  popular  tales  in  her  own  district.  These  make  a 
regular  natural  '  Jungle  Book,'  by  a  variety  of  savage  Kiplings, 
including  the  King  of  the  Hippi.  To  say  nothing  of  their  interest 
as  folk*lore  (which  only  bores  the  public),  they  are  fine,  fascinating 
stories,  the  very  things  that  children  like.  One  elderly  child  read 
all  through  them  with  pleasure  on  a  hot  day  under  a  tree.  Let 
parents  and  guardians,  then,  attend  to  this  deliberate  pufT  pre- 
liminary, and  look  out  for  Mrs.  Parker's  Au^ralian  Legendary 
Talea^  which  are  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Nutt.  The  name  should 
not  frighten  people  away  (I  don't  mean  Mr.  Nutt's  name,  but 
'  Legendary  Tales '),  for  they  are  quite  safe  to  charm  any  child 
worth  channing.  The  *  Golliwogg '  is  not  in  it  with  the  Goomble- 
gubbon,  and  the  Piggiebillah,  and  the  other  Australian  beasts  and 
•birds.  Beally,  the  stories  are  not  unworthy  in  some  ways  of  him 
who  created  fiikki  Tikki.  It  would  be  a  real  pity  if  we  pedantic 
.old  folk-lorists  kept  all  the  fun  to  ourselves. 

Trout  do  rvot  take  Bloody  Marys.  This  statement  may  seem 
enigmatic,  and  needs  explahiing.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  an 
heretical  opinion  that  trout  do  not  distinguish  colour.  Therefore 
Mr.  B.  B.  Marston  has  sent  me  some  scarlet  May-flies  which,  on 
the  Itchen,  he  finds  that  trout  refuse.  I  could  not  fish  with 
them,  because  of  the  Lord's  day,  when  you  may  angle  for  coarse 
fish  unrebuked,  but  not  for  tirout.  Accompanied  by  another 
philosopher,  I  carefully  dropped  the  Bloody  Marys,  or  scarlet  May- 
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flies,  into  a  tenall  brook  where  trout  were  taking  the  natural 
insect.  The  fli%6  floated,  cocked  up  and  quite  dry,  over  plenty  of 
feeding  trout,  w)lich  rise  eagerly  at  a  well  directed  and  properly 
coloured  artificial  green  drake,  but  not  a  fish  would  move  at  the 
Bloody  Mary.  Tht^  liked  her  no  more  than  John  Knox  liked 
her  namesake.  Moreover,  trout  will  not  take  the  grey  drake  when 
the  green  alone  is  on  tiie  water.  This  seems  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  that  salmon  make  WMiule  distinctions  of  colour,  as 
between  a  Popham  and  K  Childers,  I  do  not  believe.  We  saw  a 
big  trout  following  flitting  May-flies  about,  as  they  danced  in  the 
air,  and  leaping  at  them  whftH  within  reach.  Salmon  do  not  rise 
in  that  way :  they  sally  up  from  the  deeps  to  a  fly  which  is  only  a 
glittering  vibratory  object. 


Every  one  should  read  Miss  F.  Slcene's  interesting  reminis- 
cences in  the  June  Blackwood.  They  are  fall  of  most  curious 
matter,  and  the  story  of  Sir  Walter  Scott*!  appearance,  long  after 
his  death,  to  Mr.  Skene  is  charmingly  told.  '  He  said  he  had 
come  from  a  great  distance.'  Of  course  this  \m  not  a  ghost  story^ 
for  Mr.  Skene  was  very  old,  and  old  age  has  its  fUusions.  But  it  is 
a  pretty  story,  and  was  very  like  Sir  Walter,  and  veiky  fortunate  for 
'  the  most  highly  privileged  of  men,'  as  Mr.  Swinbntee  calls  Mr. 
Skene.  As  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  Miss  Skene,  as  £eu:  as  she  xciay  give  an 
impression  that  he  was  deserted  by,  or  estranged  from,  bis  only 
daughter,  does  not  convey  the  real  state  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  was  very  much  softened  (as  she  says)  before  his  death.  He 
did  not  prefer  his  daughter's  change  of  faith,  though  he  did  not 
let  it  estrange  him.  He  wrote  to  her  constantly,  always  conceal- 
ing the  extent  of  his  illness,  always  declining  to  let  her  leave 
Scotland  to  attend  on  him,  always  filling  his  letters  with  gay  and 
amusing  gossip  and  tender  affection.  Old  and  lonely,  weak, 
heartbroken,  in  severe  pain,  his  letters  were  those  of  a  young 
wit,  so  eager  was  he  not  to  let  his  griefs  darken  her  wedded 
happiness,  so  determined  he  was  to  bear  his  burden  alone.  It 
seems  right  to  say  this,  as  Miss  Skene's  brief  interview  with  him 
and  report  of  what  he  said  (correct,  no  doubt,  as  &r  as  it  goes) 
might  be  misunderstood.  For  the  rest,  her  remarks  entirely  con- 
firm the  impression  made  by  the  letters  of  this  silent,  and  true- 
hearted,  and  melancholy  man.  One  cannot  but  hope  that  Miss 
Skene  may  add  to  her  recoUections  of  interesting  people,  from 
Sir  Walter  to  Mr.  Jowett. 
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Some  one  remarks  on  the  coheBiveness  of  finds.  A  friend  cuf 
Anglo-Israel  will  lean  to  vegetarianism,  the  flatness  of  the  earth| 
bimetallism,  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Dante,  unfulfilled 
prophecy,  and  rational  dress,  fisilsely  so  called.  Yet  a  White 
Rose  League  person  is  rarely  a  Psychical  Besearcher,  and  never 
an  Anglo-Israelite,  a  flat-earth  man,  a  bimetallist,  a  Dr.  Jimist, 
or  a  rational  dresser.  To  my  knowledge,  only  two  sweet  enthu- 
siasts combine  a  craze  for  spooks  with  a  passion  for  the  White 
Rose.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  two  latter  fads  are 
adopted  to  annoy  other  people — scientific  persons  and  Philistines 
— ^rather  than  for  their  own  merits.  But  there  may  be  &ddists 
who  wear  their  white  roses  and  astral  lights  with  a  difference,  and 
are  professional  anti-vivisectionists  into  the  bargain,  and  devotees 
of  female  suffrage.  These  we  may  legitimately  distrust  in 
questions  of  evidence. 


People  interested  in  evidence  may  concern  themselves  with 
what  has  been  occurring,  perhaps  is  occurring  still,  at  Tilley,  near 
Caen.  A  respectable  minority  of  the  populace  is  seeing  appari- 
tions of  Our  Lady,  and  the  rest  are  going  to  see  them  see  her. 
A  gamekeeper,  a  devout  man,  and  a  free-thinking  ironmonger, 
and  a  countess  are  among  the  witnesses.  The  apparitions  float 
up  from  below  (not '  a  good  airt '),  and  often  first  an  arm  appears, 
then  a  shoulder,  a  neck,  a  head,  and  so  the  whole  figure.  The 
appearances  differ  in  details  in  the  experience  of  different  specta- 
tors. If  we  do  not  suppose  that  everybody  concerned  is  fabling, 
we  must  at  least  admit  that  Hhere  are  visions  about.'  The 
Church,  so  fiEtr,  takes  an  unfavourable  sense  of  these  appearances ; 
partly  because  nothing  comes  of  them,  and  no  meaning  can  be 
extracted  fix>m  them.  The  affair  is  very  mediaeval  and  unaccount- 
able, because,  in  England  at  least,  the  sort  of  imagination  which 
can  ^objectify'  its  creations  is  most  unusual.  It  seems  to  be 
pretty  common  in  the  rural  district  of  Tilley. 


Of  all  quaint  writing  or  hieroglyphs,  that  of  Easter  Island 
is  the  oddest.  An  American  archaeological  journal  gives  examples 
copied  from  the  wooden  tablets  of  Easter  Island.  The  figures 
are  neatly  incised  in  wood,  and  represent,  conventionally,  men, 
women,  and  beasts  in  many  various  attitudes.  If  the  top  line 
shows  them  right  side  up,  the  second  line  'inverts  them,  and  ha« 
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to  be  read  by  turning  the  tablet ;  while  to  read  the  third  line  you 
must  bring  the  manuscript  into  the  original  position,  and  so  on. 
This  is  a  new  kind  of  Bousbrophedon,  as  in  early  Greek  inscrip- 
tions. Probably  the  documents  of  Easter  Island  will  never  be 
deciphered;  certainly  they  look  as  systeniiatic,  and  nearly  as 
artistic,  as  the  hieroglyphs  on  an  Egyptian  papyrus. 


It  was  always  known  at  St.  Andrews  that  Mr.  Tait  could  do 
it,  and  had  a  better  game  in  him  than  anybody  else.  Now,  at 
Sandwich,  he  hxis  done  it — won  the  amateur  championship,  and 
broken  (as  also  at  St.  Andrews)  the  record  of  the  links.  This  is 
encouraging,  and  probably  he  will '  pit  the  open  championship  in 
his  pouch.'  Every  one  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson  in 
his  old  form  again,  and  close  up  to  the  winner.  Scotland,  I 
think,  has  now  won  the  amateur  championship  thrice  running,  and 
Taylor  must  look  to  his  laurels. 

#  * 

*  Dorians  may  talk  Doric,'  according  to  Praxinoe  and  Gorgo, 
but,  according  to  a  certain  kind  of  reviewer,  Scotch  novelists 
should  not  write  Scotch.  The  remarks  of  the  critic  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  TTeir  of  Hermiston  in  the  AthencBum  are  typical. 
Long  ago  the  Quarterly  Review  discovered  that  Guy  Mannering 
was  couched  in  *  a  darkened  dialect  of  Anglified  Erse ' — *  the  lan- 
guage of  Ossian,'  as  a  recent  newspaper  philologist  has  it.  *  We 
can  scarcely  have  half  the  book  before  us,'  says  the  Athenceum 
about  Weir,  'yet  already  the  glossary,  which  is  eminently 
necessary,  deals  with  over  a  couple  of  hundred  words.  Lord 
Hermiston  objects  to  "  palmering  about  in  bauchles."  He  talks  a 
little  '*  sculduddery  "  after  dinner.  We  have  "  ettercaps  "  and  "  car- 
lines,"  scraps  of  Scot's  **  ballants,"  and,  in  short,  the  book  is  not  for 

the  Southron.' 

*  • 
• 

This  is  either  gross  ignorance  or  puerile  affectation.  The 
Scotch  Ballads,  the  Waverley  Novels,  and  Burns's  poems  are 
familiar  to  every  Englishman  with  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
literature.  The  words — ^the  two  hundred  Scotch  words  used  by 
Mr.  Stevenson — ^are  of  constant  occurrence  in  Bums,  Scott,  and 
the  Ballads.  If  this  reviewer  really  does  not  understand  them, 
he  cannot  read,  without  a  glossary,  books  with  which  every  edu- 
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cated  man  is  supposed  to  be  familiar.  The  words  themselves,  as 
a  rule,  are  old  English  surviving  north  of  the  Tweed,  A  critic 
ought  to  be  enough  of  a  philologist  to  comprehend  them,  espe- 
cially by  aid  of  the  context.  When  we  are  told  that  a  coarse,  sen- 
sual humorist  talks  '  sculduddery '  after  dinner,  we  must  be  idiots 
if  we  fail  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  conversation.  It  was 
^  bold  bawdry,'  as  Ascham  calls  it.  There  are  scarcely  any  Celtic 
words  in  Scotch ;  the  terms  are  old  English,  with  a  few  corruptions 
of  French.  A  person  who  does  not  understand  most  of  the 
peculiar  terms  is  more  dull  and  ignorant  than  a  critic  should  like 
to  write  himself  down,  or  to  write  his  reading  fellow-countrymen 
down.  It  is  ridiculous  to  pretend,  in  the  face  of  &cts,  that 
educated  '  Southrons '  do  not  read  and  appreciate  Scott,  Bums, 
and  the  Ballads.  All  of  these  circulate,  and  for  eighty  years  have 
circulated,  very  widely,  south  of  the  Tweed.  People  do  not  buy 
millions  of  copies  of  books  yrhich  they  cannot  read  with  ease. 
Moreover,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mr.  Barrie's  and  of  Mr. 
Crockett's  novels  have  been  bought  in  England.  These  books 
are  full  of  the  Scots,  and  it  is  plain  that  they  are  understood ;  if 
not,  they  would  not  be  so  popular. 

#     # 

One  cannot  suppose  that  the  Atkena&u/nCa  censor  is  really 
puzzled,  either  by  *  sculduddery '  or  by  *  bauchles.'  If  he  really  is 
puzzled,  he  must  be  excessively  unread  and  inordinately  dull. 
He  must,  therefore,  be  posing,  and,  if  so,  for  what  gallery  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  for  the  largest  English  novel-reading  public,  for  that  is 
the  public  of  Bums,  Scott,  Mr.  Barrie,  Mr.  Crockett,  and  Mr. 
Stevenson.  No  works  of  old  fiction  have  the  circulation  of  Sir 
Walter's ;  no  new  novels,  as  far  as  anybody  can  judge,  are  more 
largely  read  than  those  of  the  authors  of  Kid/nxippedy  A  Window 
va  Thrums,  and  The  Raiders.  Assuredly  the  English  are  the 
chief  purchasers.  They  are  not  ignorant  and  stupid  enough  to 
be  puzzled  by  some  few  hundred  words  constantly  recurring  in 
fiction  and  poetry  ever  since  the  days  of  Bums,  Hogg,  and  Scott. 
Nobody  seems  to  be  perplexed  but  learned  newspaper  critics.  It 
is,  perhaps,  less  unkind  to  regard  them  as  affected  than  as  really 
much  more  stupid  than  the  novel-reading  public  at  large.  Why 
they  put  on  this  particular  affectation,  and  strike  this  especiid 
pose  in  the  AthencBwm  and  elsewhere,  is  a  mystery.  Probably  it 
is  a  survival  of  that  English  superiority  which,  long  ago,  spoke  of 
Scotch  as  '  Anglified  Erse,'  and  to-day  thinks  that  Ossian  sang  ir 
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Lowland  Scotch.  This  would  certainly  be  veiy  superior  ignorance, 
if  it  were  genuine,  and  would  indicate  a  real  genius  for  not  know- 
ing things.  Such  stupidity  is  rare,  and  is  confined  to  reviewers,  if 
it  exists  at  all.  On  the  whole,  one  prefers  to  believe  that  the 
AiheruBfa/m,  gentleman  is  not  so  obtuse  as  he  takes  a  mistaken 
pride  in  appearing.  It  is  rather  his  sense  of  humour  that  is 
antiquated  than  his  education  that  is  neglected.  Now  reviewers 
really  need  not  affect  ignorance :  they  have  such  quantities  of  the 
genuine  article.  However,  if  they  will  insist  on  averring  that 
they  review  Scotch  novels  in  ignorance  of  Scotch,  Latin  essays  in 
ignorance  of  Latin,  and  translations  irom  Grreek  in  ignorance  of 
Greek,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  receive  the 
homely  compliment  of  the  sack.  There  must,  surely,  be  qualified 
men  who  would  do  the  work ;  if  not,  the  pretence  of  doing  the 
work  had  better  be  dropped  altogether. 


I  ought  to  have  explained  that  Pnudnoe  and  Gorge  are 
Syracusan,  Doric-speaking  women  in  an  idyll  of  Theocritus,  a 
Greek  poet.  They  do  not  hail  from  the  Saut-market.  SauuJt  is 
Scotch  for  eali^  and  the  ^  Saut-market '  is  referred  to  by  a 
character  in  a  ^  Kailyard  novel '  named  Bcb  Bajfy  by  one  Wdter 
Scott,  who  died  in  1832,  or,  according  to  Professor  Gt>ldwin  Smith, 
in  1836.  Professor  Goldvrin  Smith  makes  this  assertion  in  his 
Life  of  8cott^  but  it  is  unsupported  by  contemporary  evidence. 

Andbew  Lang. 
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Yet  UNCOMMON  I 

FOR  SOME  WISE  CAUSE, 

'It  is  the  little  things  that 
rule  this  Life;' 

OR,  IN  OTHER  WORDS:— 

*  Sow  an  Aet,  and  you  Reap  a  Habit ; 
Sow  a  Habit,  and  you  Reap  a  Charaeter ; 
Sow   a   Charaeter,    and   you  Reap  a 
Destiny  I  '-.thacxk&at. 

'And  such  is  human  life,  so  gliding  on; 
It  gllmmors  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone!'- 

MORAL  ?^ 

*In  Life's  Play  the  Player  of  the  other 
side  is  Hidden  f^om  us.  We  know  that 
his  play  is  Always  Fair,  Just,  and  Patient, 
but  we  also  know  to  our  Cost  that  He 
Never  Overlooks  a  Mistake.   Jfi/ar  you  to 

find  out  WBT  lOVB,  MARS  ABE  BOSEJ), 
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HOW  TO  AVOID  THE  INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  STIMULANTS. 

THE  PBESEKT  SYSTEM  OP  LI  VINO— partaking  of  too  rich  foods,  as 
pastry,  saccharine,  and  fatty  snbstanoes,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  an  insufficient  amoant 
of  exercise^'freqaently  deranges  the  liver.  I  would  advise  all  bilioos  people,  unless  they 
are  careful  to  keep  the  liver  acting  freely,  to  exercise  great  care  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks ;  avoid  sugar,  and  always  dilute  largely  with  water.  Experience  shows  that  porter, 
mild  ales,  port  wine,  dark  sherries,  sweet  champagne,  liqueurs,  and  brandies  are  all  very 
apt  to  disagree ;  while  light  white  wines,  and  gin  or  old  whisky  largely « diluted  with  pure 
mineral  water  charged  only  with  natural  gas,  will  be  found  the  least  objectionable. 
END'S  •FRUIT  SALT'  is  PECULIARLY  ADAPTED  for  any  CONSTITUTIONAL 
WEAKNESS  of  the  LIVER;  it  possesses  the  power  of  reparation  when  digestion  has 
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KIDNEYS  by  Natural  Means;  thus  the  blood  is  freed  from  POISONOUS  or  other 
HURTFUL  MATTERS,  the  Foundation  and  GREAT  DANGER  of  CHILLS,  FEVERS, 
WORRY,  BLOOD  POISONS,  &c.    It  is  impossible  to  overstate  its  great  value. 

The  value  of  END'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  cannot  be  told. 
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CAUTION.— -Eram<ii«  each  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  Capsule  U  marked  ENCS  *  FRUIT  SALT.*    Without  U, 
p<m  have  been  imposed  on  bp  a  worthlkss  and  occasionaUp  poisonous  imitation.    PREPARED  OSLY  AT 

END'S  •  FRUIT  SALT '  Works,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent. 
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A  PURCHASE. 

ALTHOUG-M  Galle  has  belonged  to  England  these  many  yearSi 
there  still  lingers  in  its  quaint  white  houses  and  neat  fortifica- 
tions the  touch  of  the  Dutchman's  hand.  The  sea  was  rippling  in 
before  a  strong  breeze,  as  Harry's  steamer  swung  round  the  point, 
with  its  lighthouse,  which  then  had  a  look  of  *  Mynheer '  about  it, 
though  to^ay  a  larger  structure  graces  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Ceylon.  It  was  early  afternoon.  The  steamer  which  brought 
Harry  was  timed  to  sail  again  at  ten  o'clock  for  Bombay,  and  he 
hoped  to  take  passage  in  her. 

The  little  town  of  (xalle,  which  since  then  has  bloomed  into  a 
port  of  call  only  to  fade  into  obscurity  again,  looked  pretty  enough 
this  afternoon.  Its  verdure  was  restful  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the 
glare  of  Calcutta  streets  and  the  brown  herbage  of  India.  The 
harbour  was  gay  with  bunting  and  brightly  painted  craft.  The 
catamarans  sped  hither  and  thither  across  the  rippled  water. 

Harry  looked  at  it  all  moodily  enough,  and  the  keen-faced 
lawyer  by  his  side  smoked  a  cigarette  indifferently. 

'  Do  you  think  we'll  get  the  child  ? '  asked  Captain  Wylam, 
perhaps  for  the  hundredth  time. 
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'  Not  a  doubt  of  it,'  replied  the  man  of  law,  who  reflected  with 
complacency  that  his  legal  match  was  not  to  be  found  south  of 
Madras. 

*  I'll  see  her  alone — at  first/  said  Harry. 

« Yes — ^you  will  be  wise  to  do  so.  These  matters  are  so  often 
painfal.* 

So  they  landed  and  went  to  the  hotel  where,  as  Marqueray  had 
foretold,  they  found  Maria's  name  upon  the  books.  The  lady  was 
in  the  verandah  of  her  own  room — number  fourteen — the  servants 
said.     She  was  entertaining  friends. 

*  Already !  *  muttered  Harry,  with  a  frown.  *  Show  me  to  the 
verandah  occupied  by  Mrs.  Wylam.' 

'  Name,  sir,'  said  the  obsequious  Cingalese  waiter. 

*Wylam!' 

And  the  attendant  hurried  on,  followed  only  by  Harry ;  the 
lawyer,  with  the  discretion  of  his  craft,  remaining  in  the  entrance- 
hall  in  company  with  a  long  tumbler  of  brandy  and  soda-water. 
His  keen  eye  contracted,  as  he  saw  the  young  officer  walk  away 
with  a  peculiar  unsteadiness  of  the  limbs. 

*  In  a  bad  way,  that  chap,*  he  muttered,  taking  up  a  news- 
paper. 

The  first  sound  that  Harry  heard  as  he  entered  number 
fourteen  was  his  wife's  high-pitched  laugh,  followed  by  a  mascu- 
line and  somewhat  throaty  sound  of  merriment.  Maria  was 
apparently  entertaining  her  friends  with  considerable  success. 
These,  however,  on  closer  investigation,  appeared  to  have  existed 
only  in  the  imagination  of  the  Cingalese  servant,  for  there  was  but 
one  guest  in  the  verandah,  a  red-faced,  military-looking  man, 
whose  merriment  vanished  as  he  caught  sight  of  Harry. 

'  Bay  Jove ! '  the  stout  man  exclaimed,  rising  hurriedly  and 
dropping  his  stick.     *  Bay  Jove — eh  ? ' 

And  he  looked  from  husband  to  wife. 

Maria  had  risen  also.  She  was  dressed  loudly,  and  wore 
jewellery  at  her  throat,  and  bracelets  on  her  white  arms,  which 
were  bare  in  open  elbow  sleeves.  Harry  wondered  whether  her 
style  had  deteriorated  with  a  strange  rapidity,  or  whether  he  had 
hitherto  failed  to  see  her  as  she  was.  The  laugh  fidling  from  the 
red  lips  now  open  in  a  momentary  surprise  had  jarred  on  his  nerves. 
Maria  could  not  claim  immunity  from  the  laws  of  heredity — ^her 
mother  had  so  laughed  behind  the  bars  at  jokes,  no  doubt  as 
delicately  flavoured  as  that  just  compassed  by  the  stout  Adonis. 

The  lady  recovered  her  presence  of  mind  in  an  instant,  as 
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ladies  do,  being  more  practised  no  donbt  in  the  ways  of  being 
found  out. 

'  Mr.  Smither — my  husband,'  she  said,  ¥rith  an  introductory 
wave  of  the  hand. 

Harry  bowed  silently,  while  the  stout  gentleman  gathered  up 
his  hat  and  stick. 

'How  do!  eh?    Bay  Jove!   must  be  going.    D n  those 

steps !  Bay  Jove ! '  muttered  Mr.  Smither,  stumbling  backwards 
down  the  steps,  and  vanishing  hastily  by  the  garden. 

*  Well  ? '  ejaculated  Maria,  turning  fiercely  on  her  husband. 

*  Well ! '  answered  Harry,  with  a  calmness  which  made  his  wife 
feel  momentarily  uneasy. 

*What  do  you  want  here?'  she  asked,  eyeing  his  shabby 
clothes  with  a  faint  look  of  scorn.  And  indeed  they  compared 
badly  with  her  own  finery. 

*  Not  you,'  answered  Harry.     *  We  have  done  with  each  other.' 
'  For  ever  if  my  feelings  are  to  be  consulted.     You  are  dis- 
graced.    It  is  a  degradation  to  bear  your  name.     A  British  officer, 
indeed !     A  pretty  officier  you  are !     Why,  you  have  been  turned 
out  of  the  army.' 

This  was  a  guess,  for  the  news,  such  as  it  was,  could  not  have 
reached  her.  She  accompanied  the  remark  with  a  quick  glance 
to  see  if  the  shot  told,  which,  indeed,  it  did,  as  a  shot  may  that  is 
sent  at  random.  Harry  winced,  although  the  words  were  untrue 
to  the  letter,  but  savouring,  in  the  spirit,  of  that  which  had  truly 
happened. 

Then  she  hurled  at  him  such  a  storm  of  vituperation  as  he 
had  never  conceived  possible  from  the  lips  of  a  woman.  She 
used  words  common  enough,  alas !  in  the  mouths  of  those  men 
who  had  been  his  companions,  but  of  which  Harry  had  deemed 
all  women — even  the  lowest — happily  ignorant.  He  had, 
doubtless,  read  in  books,  as  we  have,  that  a  beautiful  woman 
seems  invariably  to  gather  additional  loveliness  from  a  lapse  into 
sudden  passion.  It  may  be  so  indeed  in  books,  but  not  in  real  life. 
At  all  events,  Maria's  husband  did  not  think  her  beautiful  at  this 
moment. 

He  was  more  astonished  that  she  should  speak  such  words 
than  that  they  should  be  applied  to  him,  and  in  this  surprise  her 
abuse  lost  a  part  of  its  sting.  Most  of  it,  indeed,  had  a  modicum 
of  truth — such  a  small  germ  of  fact  as  women  know  best  how 
to  use,  spreading  it  over  a  volume  of  deduction,  so  that  the 
whole  appears  true.     Without  drawing  upon  her  imagination, 
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however,  Maria  knew  quite  enough  to  make  fiarry  quiver  with 
shame  at  the  memory  perhaps  of  nothing  so  much  as  that  he 
had  once  loved  this  woman.  The  deepest  humiliation  is  the  shame 
of  having  loved. 

He  was  getting  grey-haired,  and  his  fieu^e  too  at  this  moment 
looked  grey  and  weary. 

'  What  do  you  want  ? '  cried  his  wife  scornfully.  *  Why  do  you 
follow  me  ?  I  suppose  you  want  money.  You  look  like  it ;  and 
you  haven't  shaved  this  morning.  I  suppose  your  hand  was  too 
shaky ! ' 

*I  want  nothing  from  you  that  I  cannot  pay  for,'  replied 
Harry  in  a  broken  voice.  *  I  have  spoilt  your  life — perhaps.  You 
may  be  right,  Maria.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  But  you  have  not  made 
mine  easy.' 

Maria  was  looking  at  him  with  a  queer  speculation  in  her 
eyes.  He  had  mentioned  payment.  He  did  not  look  as  if  he  had 
money.  Neither  did  she  know  that  she  possessed  anything  for 
which  he  might  be  prepared  to  offer  a  price.  She  was  endowed, 
it  ¥rill  be  seen,  with  a  large  common-sense,  and  reflected  that  it 
was  better  to  talk  things  over  quietly  than  to  waste  breath  in 
vituperation.  And  although  naost  ladies  are  constantly  protesting 
that  they  have  no  heads  for  business,  results  go  to  prove  that 
they  frequently  transact  their  own  affairs  with  a  remarkable 
shrewdness. 

Maria's  fiEice  softened  a  little. 

*  Well,'  she  said,  *  what  do  you  want  ?  * 

Harry,  primed  by  the  lawyer,  opened,  as  it  were,  with  his 
heavy  guns. 

*  The  settlement  I  made  on  you  before  our  marriage  was 
illegal,'  said  he.  *  If  I  fight  it  I  am,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
lawyers  in  India,  bound  to  win.' 

Maria  shrugged  her  shoulders.  What  woman  is  afraid  of  legal 
cunning  or  backward  to  pit  her  own  against  it  ? 

*  The  wording  of  the  assignment  as  drawn  up  by  your  father,' 
said  Harry,  remembering  his  lesson  as  best  he  could,  *  is  not 
sound.  And  even  if  it  were,  the  fact  of  its  being  drawn  by  him 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  undeniably  possessed  at  the  time  is 
sufficient  to  impair  its  validity.' 

*  Then  you  are  going  to  fight  ? '  Maria  sneered,  with  a  gleam 
of  her  pretty  white  teeth. 

'  Unless  you  agree  to  my  proposal.' 

Whereat  Maria  laughed  scornfully,  which  served  to  conceal 
the  curiosity  she  felt. 
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^  I  do  not  suppose  I  shall  do  that/  she  said,  with  a  great  air  of 
indifference,  arranging  the  lace  at  her  sleeve.  '  I  am  not  to  be 
frightened  by  mere  threats.     What  is  your  proposal  ? ' 

*  I  want  the  child/  replied  Harry,  who  was  too  simple  to  carry 
concealment  further.  He  trembled  as  he  said  it,  and  Maria, 
wondering  a  little  at  such  feeling,  of  which  the  counterpart  was 
doubtless  excluded  from  her  own  heart  by  the  strong  common- 
sense  which  we  have  noticed,  scarce  believed  him.  To  set  a  great 
price  upon  the  possession  of  such  an  encumbrance  as  was  at  that 
moment  sleeping  on  the  floor  of  the  next  room  under  the  dark 
eyes  of  the  ayah  seemed  preposterous. 

*  What  for  ? '  she  asked.  For,  with  the  simple,  even  cunning 
people  are  sometimes  caught  indulging  in  simplicity. 

*  To  bring  her  up  like  a  lady,'  replied  Harry,  looking  into  her 
eyes.  And  she,  with  a  self--command  that  did  her  credit,  restrained 
the  very  obvious  retort  which  was  no  doubt  on  the  tip  of  so  quick 
a  tongue. 

*  You  may  have  the  child  and  welcome,*  she  said,  *  on  the 
terms  you  propose — but  it  must  all  be  down  in  black  and  white,* 
added  she,  true  to  her  father's  teaching. 

Harry  thanked  her  clumsily  enough,  with  a  very  honest  joy 
glistening  in  his  eyes  as  he  rang  the  bell.  When  the  servant 
appeared,  which  he  did  with  singular  rapidity,  Harry  instructed 
him  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  was  waiting  in  the  hall  to  come  to 
number  fourteen. 

'We  can  settle  it  outright,'  he  said  to  his  wife,  with  such 
evident  delight  that  Maria  began  to  wonder  whether  she  ought 
to  have  held  out  for  better  terms.  But  she  doubtless  consoled 
herself  with  the  reflection  that  Harry  had  nothing  more  to 
give. 

'  I  have  a  lawyer  here,'  explained  he  frirther,  '  who  has  made 
out  the  necessary  agreements,  and  will  witness  the  signature.' 

The  man  of  deeds  appeared  at  this  moment  on  the  threshold 
and  bowed  to  Maria,  with  whom  he  had  danced  many  times  in 
Calcutta.  Maria  had,  indeed,  numbered  him,  in  her  maiden 
meditations,  among  her  many  admirers,  and  had  even  informed 
herself  of  the  prospects  of  a  rising  solicitor  in  India.  His  manner 
at  this  moment  was  frill  of  promise  for  his  future,  inasmuch  as  he 
showed  himself  master  of  a  most  delicate  situation.  The  bow  on 
the  threshold  combined  professional  severity  with  personal  admira- 
tion. As  a  lawyer  he  was  strong,  as  a  man  he  tacitly  admitted  to 
Maria  that  he  was  weak,  and  therefore  enthralled  by  her  beauty. 
With  a  strict  faithftilneps  to  his  client  he  managed  to  convey  to 
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Maria  a  subtle  regret  that  he  had  been  engaged,  as  it  were,  on  the 
other  side. 

Thus  this  clever  young  man  arranged  a  difficult  matter  with 
an  apparent  ease  and  the  pleasantest  manner  in  the  world.  At 
the  same  time  the  contract,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
strictly  legal,  was  very  effectually  executed. 

He  laid  the  blotting-paper  almost  affectionately  upon  Maria's 
name,  and  then  stood  upright,  looking  calmly  at  his  client  through 
a  single  eyeglass. 

*  And  now,*  he  said  softly,  *  the  child's  ayah.' 

The  two  men  went  into  an  adjoining  room  where  they  found 
the  gentle  native  nurse  seated  on  the  floor  beside  her  charge,  and 
slowly  waving  a  fan  over  the  peaceful  little  head.  The  woman 
raised  her  glance  for  a  moment  only — indeed,  there  is  no  nurse  so 
faithful  as  an  ayah — and  seeing  Harry  her  deep,  melancholy  eyes 
lighted.  She  drew  aside  the  lace  covering  with  that  soft  touch 
which  is  so  full  of  knowledge,  and  which  black  fingers  can  com- 
pass every  whit  as  tenderly  as  the  hand  of  an  enlightened  Christian 
mother. 

Harry  knelt  down  and  buried  his  red  face  in  the  soft  coverings, 
with  an  impetuous  disregard  for  observation,  which  the  single  eye- 
glass contemplated  with  the  large  tolerance  of  one  who  has  many 
clients,  and  sees  them  in  unguarded  moments. 

The  lawyer  began  at  once  a  conversation  with  the  ayah,  but 
found  that  until  he  had  taken  notice  of  the  baby  he  could  make 
but  little  progress.  Even  this  he  did  with  a  certain  savoir-faire^ 
and  returned  to  the  charge.  The  matter  did  not  take  many 
minutes,  and  it  is  probable  that  one  so  acute  and  discriminating 
as  Harry's  legal  adviser  avoided  the  mistake  of  attributing  to  his 
own  eloquence  the  ayah's  decision  to  accompany  her  small  charge 
to  that  cold,  grey  country  of  the  north,  where  she  would  have  to 
brave  curiosity  and  rudeness  wherever  she  went. 

^  There,  my  dear  sir,'  said  the  lawyer  to  Harry  in  the  hall,  *  I 
think  everything  is  fixed  up.  Do  not  lose  that  agreement.  My 
fee  is  two  hundred  rupees.  And  I  will  be  off  to  the  harbour  and 
find  something  to  take  me  up  to  Madras.' 

Harry  paid  him  the  two  hundred  rupees,  and  sent  a  message 
by  him  to  the  captain  of  the  steamer,  by  which  he  intended  to 
take  passage  for  himself  and  his  little  daughter  to  Bombay,  en 
route  for  the  native  country  which  he  had  left  under  a  cloud  more 
than  five  years  earlier.  The  cloud  in  truth  had  spread  and 
thickened  until  it  obscured  almost  the  entire  heaven,  but  he  felt, 
nevertheless  some  exultation  as  he  thought  of  home. 
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There  remained  one  duty — to  bid  his  wife  ferewell.  He  found 
Maria  in  number  fourteen  in  the  act  of  locking  away  in  her 
jewel-case  the  agreement  signed  by  Harry, 

'  *  I've  come/  he  said  slowly,  *  to  say  good-bye.' 

'  Oh !  good-bye,'  Maria  answered  carelessly,  and  the  jewel- 
case  shut  with  a  snap,  closing  upon  the  result  of  Maria  Lamond's 
first  venture  in  life.  *  I  suppose/  she  went  on,  *  you  will  take 
the  child  home  to  your — Miss  Grresham  ? ' 

And  Harry  went  out  of  the  room,  wondering  why  she  supposed 
that. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

STARTING  AFKESH. 

Almost  the  last  words  of  Frederic  Marqueray  to  Harry  on  his 
departure  had  been  urging  him  to  go  home  and  start  the  world 
afresh.  Such  false  beginnings  as  Harry  had  made  have  indeed 
been  retrieved  firequently  enough;  and  men  have  risen  who, 
when  they  first  took  the  road,  had  every  appearance  of  going 
downhill. 

Harry  sailed  from  Bombay  in  the  fine  ship  Cormiaiice,  of  nine 
hundred  tons  burthen,  with  his  baby  daughter  and  her  native 
nurse.  And  after  such  varieties  of  feir  and  foul  weather  as  have 
caused  poets  and  others  to  liken  a  sea-voyage  to  a  human  life, 
they  anchored  oflF  G-ravesend,  at  which  town  the  passengers  were 
set  ashore. 

The  day  happened  to  be  a  Sunday.  There  was  but  one  train, 
late  in  the  eveniag.  It  was  the  month  of  November,  and  a  river 
fog  hung  on  the  shipping  at  anchor.  Harry  was  a  stranger  in 
this  town,  and  knew  not  where  to  pass  the  time  until  the  depar- 
ture of  the  London  train.  The  little  party  went  therefore  to  the 
railway  station,  and  there  found  refuge  in  a  dismal  waiting-room. 
The  ayah  was  abashed  by  so  many  new  sights,  dazed  by  strange 
sounds,  and  shivering  with  cold.  The  child  whimpered  in  its  soft 
shawls,  with  a  mournful  little  voice  that  would  not  cease  com- 
plaining. 

Such  was  the  fresh  start  in  life.  And  but  for  the  little 
whimpering  voice  Harry  would  have  sought  consolation  where  he 
knew  he  could  find  it,  at  least  for  a  time.  But  that  small  voice 
had  a  power  over  him,  which  Marqueray  and  other  strong  men 
had  failed  to  exercise.  Harry  drew  himself  up,  in  his  thin  and 
somewhat  shabby  Indian  tweeds,  and  would  not  give  way  to  the 
temptation  that  flared  across  the  road  from  the  open  door  of  ai 
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hotel.     It  was  a  mere  railway  tavern,  where  he  could  not  find 
asylum  for  his  child. 

He  had  been  dreading  that,  which  he  knew  must  come  to- 
morrow, with  the  slowly  increasing  fear  that  belongs  to  remorseful 
anticipation.  He  had  at  first  reflected  that  he  should  see  Miriam 
in  perhaps  three  months.  The  months  had  slipped  away,  in  the 
enforced  idleness  of  the  sea^voyage,  until  the  dread  moment  lay  a 
few  weeks  ahead.  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  he  must  £Eioe 
Miriam  now— and  the  man  who  had  shown  his  courage  among  the 
heroes  of  the  Mutiny,  who  had  dared  death  a  hundred  times  with 
a  shout  of  exultation  and  a  dauntless  bearing,  found  himself  face 
to  face  at  last  with  abject  fear. 

During  the  miserable  railway  journey  he  sat  in  silence,  and 
there  doubtless  fell  about  his  ears  during  this  time  of  retrospec- 
tion the  ruins  of  those  vast  edifices  which  we  all  build  in  the  air 
when  we  are  young,  and  of  which  the  broken  remains  hinder  our 
footsteps  in  later  life. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  Harry  Wylam  passed 
through  the  iron  gateway  of  St.  Helen's  Place,  which  he  had 
entered  years  earlier  with  his  first  black  eye  slowly  swelling — 
his  heart  hot  with  the  wild  exultation  of  his  first  fight.  He 
had  fought,  Heaven  knows,  many  a  fight  since  then,  and  had 
not  always  won.  It  was  his  heart  that  was  swelling  now,  and 
not  with  pride.  A  few  alterations  caught  his  attention,  but  he 
did  not  heed  them.  Some  of  the  quiet  houses  had  been  given 
over  to  the  speculator  to  be  converted  into  offices.  But 
the  porter's  lodge  was  there,  as,  indeed,  it  is  to-day,  and 
Harry  dared  not  give  so  much  as  a  passing  glance  at  the  little 
square  window  where  the  gold-laced  hat  dimly  notified  the 
presence  of  the  janitor.  He  walked  on  as  if  in  a  dream,  or 
more,  perhaps,  as  if  half  awakened  from  a  long  sleep  full  of  evil 
visions. 

He  glanced  up  at  the  window  of  Mr.  Grresham's  house,  just  as 
he  had  glanced,  not  so  many  years  ago,  to  see  if  Miriam  was 
there  to  note  the  grandeur  of  his  new  uniform  and  the  swing  of 
his  great  sword.  He  raised  his  hand  to  the  knocker,  and  gave  a 
sudden  gulp  at  the  sound  it  made.  The  door  was  opened  with  a 
swing,  and  half  closed  again  at  the  sight  of  this  shabby  visitor. 
The  man  stood  in  the  opening  looking,  not  at  Harry,  but  at  his 
clothes. 

*  Well,  young  man  ?  '  he  said. 

It  was  Parks,  who  had  helped  him  out  of  many  a  scrape  and 
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connived  at  many  a  practical  joke — ^Parks,  who  had  brought  him 
home  from  Chatham,  adventurous  and  unashamed,  who  now  did 
not  recognise  him. 

'  Mr.  Grresham  in  ? '  asked  Harry  in  a  voice  that  he  need  not 
have  attempted  to  disguise.  His  life  had  done  that  as  eflfectually 
as  it  had  altered  his  face. 

*No !  Mr.  Gresham  is  gone  to  his  office.'  And  the  door  was 
dosed  a  little  further. 

*  Miss  Miriam  in  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  answered  the  butler,  *  but  she  won't  see  the  likes  of 
you.     What  is  your  business  ?    What's  yer  name,  anyway  ?  ' 

*  Harry  Wylam.' 

The  door  was  slowly  opened  and  the  old  man  backed  against 
the  wall,  where  he  stood  a  broken  figure,  with  his  white  head 
bowed. 

'  Beg  pardon,  Mr.  Harry,'  he  said ;  *  I  didn't  recognise  yer,  not 
just  at  first.     I  see  it's  you,  now,  sir.     But ' 

*A11  right,  Parks,'  said  Harry,  holding  out  his  hand  and 
taking  the  frail  fingers  in  his.  He  did  not  wait  for  a  further 
explanation ;  indeed,  would  have  none  of  it.  *  Is  Miss  Miriam  in 
the  drawing-room  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

The  old  servitor  led  the  way  upstairs.  It  seemed  to  Harry 
that  nothing  was  altered  in  the  house.  He  remembered  the  sense 
of  cleanliness,  the  faint  odour  of  furniture  polish  that  had  hovered 
on  the  stairs  before  he  could  walk  them.  As  they  mounted,  the 
sound  of  the  piano  came  to  their  ears.  It  was  Miriam's  hour  for 
practising.  Her  father  still  liked  to  hear  her  play  the  piano  her 
mother  had  touched,  after  he  had  eaten  his  good  dinner  and 
solemnly  sipped  his  two  glasses  of  '32  port. 

The  butler  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 

'  Miss  lifiriam,'  he  said,  and  that  was  aU.  But  it  was  almost 
a  cry. 

Harry  followed,  and  as  the  butler  closed  the  door  Miriam  rose 
from  the  piano  with  a  puzzled  look.  What  struck  Harry  at  once 
was  her  youth.  He  seemed  to  have  lived  so  long — to  be  so  old. 
And  here  was  Miriam,  youthful  still,  standing  in  a  girlish  attitude 
with  one  hand  at  the  piano,  it  seemed  on  the  threshold  of  life. 
Her  poor  face  was  of  a  piteous  white.  Thus  they  stood  through 
interminable  moments  looking  at  each  other.  She  knew  him — 
had  known  him  instantly — would  have  known  him  had  his  hair 
been  white  instead  of  grey,  had  he  looked  a  hundred  times 
^hftbbier  and  poorer  ^nd  more  broken, 
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Then  suddenly  he  went  forward  and,  casting  himself  on  a  sofa, 
buried  his  face  in  his  arms,  as  Miriam  had  seen  him  do  a  dozen 
times  in  some  boyish  disgrace. 

*  Oh — Mim  ! '  he  cried  in  a  broken  voice.  And  that  was  all 
his  greeting. 

She  stood  at  the  piano  shaking  like  a  leaf,  and  spoke  no  word. 
She  waited  for  him  to  lift  that  poor  grey  head,  and  who  shall  say 
what  a  wealth  of  pity  and  tenderness  and  love,  ay !  and  of  that 
forgiveness  which  only  women  compass,  must  have  been  hidden 
in  her  heart  ? 

It  was  Harry  who  spoke  first. 

'  I  have  left  Ma— my  wife,'  he  said.  '  She — I  couldn't  live 
with  her  any  longer.  It  is  a  miserable  story,  and  very  little  of  it 
is  fit  for  your  ears.' 

He  sat  with  dull  eyes,  to  which  the  tears  never  came,  looking 
round  the  room,  of  which  the  very  atmosphere  seemed  to  breathe 
of  goodness  and  purity.  Indeed,  such  a  story  as  he  had  to  tell 
was  sadly  out  of  place  in  this  spot,  and  his  lips  were  sealed  by 
a  sort  of  shame.  All  that  had  touched  his  life  to  mar  it  and 
stain  it  was  irrevocably  shut  out  from  this  pure  house. 

*  No  doubt  it  was  a  great  deal  my  own  fault,'  he  went  on,  in  a 
quiet  voice.     *  But  I  have  been  punished  for  it,  God  knows.' 

There  was  a  little  movement  at  the  piano,  where  he  wordd  not 
look. 

'  I  ought  never  to  have  married  her,'  he  continued.  *  I  do 
not  know  why  I  did,  and  I  suppose  I  have  ruined  your  life.' 

*  No,  you  must  not  say  that,'  she  protested,  in  a  voice  that 
had  a  strange  ring — one  would  almost  have  thought  of  joy — in  it. 
For  a  woman  knows  when  he  who  speaks  to  her  loves  her,  and 
gathers  not  always  that  knowledge  from  the  words  he  says. 

^  I  seem  to  be — possessed  of  a  devil,'  he  said,  with  a  sudden 
harsh  laugh.     '  I  bring  trouble  to  all  who  come  near  me.' 

Miriam  shook  her  head  with  a  queer  little  smile,  as  if  she  had 
knowledge  of  some  future  which  was  withheld  from  him. 

*  And  I  have  not  come  home  alone,'  he  said ;  *  I  have  brought 
home  my  little  girl.' 

*  Why  ? '  asked  Miriam,  after  a  long  pause,  almost  the  question 
that  Maria  had  asked.  Harry  made  no  answer,  but  sat  with 
lowered  eyes.  And  some  woman's  instinct  told  her  the  answer  to 
the  question  she  had  put. 

^  Do  you  want  me  to  take  care  of  her,  Harry  ? '  asked  she,  in 
a  low  voice ;  and  Harry  nodded. 
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*  I  cannot  think  how  I  can  ask  you  to  do  it/  he  muttered, 
staring  at  the  carpet  and  biting  his  thumb.  ^But  she  is  so 
helpless.' 

*  Yes,  I  know/  answered  Miriam,  in  a  voice  which  thrilled 
with  heaven  only  knows  what  woman's  dreams.  For  it  is  to 
heaven  that  such  dreams  belong,  and  the  realisation  of  them  on 
earth  must,  it  seems,  be  part  of  Paradise.     *  Where  is  she? ' 

*  At  the  Golden  Cross  in  Trafalgar  Square/ 

*Then  I  will  go  and  bring  her  here,'  said  Miriam,  going 
towards  the  door  which  he  held  open  for  her  to  pass  out  as  if  she 
had  been  a  queen. 

When  she  returned  to  the  drawing-room  she  found  it  vacant, 
and  on  inquiring  learnt  that  Harry  had  gone  to  Eastcheap  to  seek 
his  guardian  there. 

Thither  indeed  he  had  hastened  with  a  new  dawn  of  hope  in 
his  heart.  As  he  walked  along  the  fsimiliar  streets  through  which 
he  had  passed  as  a  boy  on  his  way  to  school  four  times  a  day, 
there  arose  in  his  heart  a  strange  inexplicable  sense  of  exultation, 
the  same  sense  that  had  made  itself  heard  in  Miriam's  voice — a 
note  as  it  were  of  joy  in  a  chord  of  grief.  Let  those  explain  it 
who  can. 

Harry  remained  in  the  outer  office,  sending  in  a  note  by  a  new 
clerk,  whose  fece  was  unfamiliar.  There  were  many  at  the  desks 
whom  Harry  knew.  They  seemed  to  be  sitting  in  the  same 
attitudes,  writing  in  the  same  books,  with  the  same  pens.  Some 
perchance  might  have  known  him  had  they  looked  up  or  had  he 
emerged  from  the  shadowy  comer  near  the  door  which  he  had 
selected  with  the  purpose  of  remaining  unrecognised.  He  was 
kept  waiting  a  long  time,  during  which,  no  doubt,  in  the  quiet  of 
his  own  room,  the  stout  old  British  merchant  was  waging  a  tough 
fight.  For  he  had  bidden  this  scapegrace  go  away  never  to 
return. 

'Will  you  step  this  way?'  said  the  new  clerk,  and  Harry 
followed  through  the  dimly  lighted  passage  where  the  letter-books 
were  stored  on  shelves  near  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  Grresham,  unaltered,  save  that  perhaps  he  was  a  little 
stouter,  stood  gravely  by  his  writing-table  awaiting  his  visitor. 
He  shook  hands  in  silence,  and  motioned  Harry  to  a  chair. 

*  I  have  seen  Miriam,'  blurted  out  Harry  honestly.  *  I  went 
there  first.' 

Mr.  Gresham's  kind  face  hardened  a  little. 

*  Ah ! '  he  said,  '  you  used  not  to  be  a  coward,  Harry.* 
'  No,  but  I  am  now.' 
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He  sat  somewhat  heavily  on  the  chair  reserved  for  influential 
business  callers,  and  told  Mr.  G-resham  the  story  he  had  not  told 
Miriam.  He  told  it  as  man  to  man,  without  extenuation,  hiding 
nothing,  suppressing  nothing.  And  Mr.  Grresham,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair  with  finger-tips  pressed  together — his  attitude  when 
puzzling  out  some  commercial  problem — ^wondered  whether  he 
had  made  some  mistake  far  back  at  the  beginning  of  Harry's 
education  which  had  turned  the  whole  life  astray. 

He  listened  to  it  all  with  a  wonderful  patience,  and  a  tolerance 
which,  like  his  frame,  had  grown  broader  with  advancing  years. 
He  only  made  one  comment. 

'  Your  friend.  Colonel  Marqueray,'  he  said,  *  must  be  worthy 
of  all  esteem.' 

Then  he  asked  one  question. 

'Where  is  the  child?' 

'  Miriam  has  gone  to  fetch  it  from  the  Grolden  Gross  Hotel,' 
Harry  answered,  looking  anxiously  at  his  guardian's  face.  But 
Mr.  Grresham  made  no  comment. 

*  You  have  no  money  ? ' 
'  None,'  was  the  answer. 

Mr.  Gresham's  cheque-book  lay  by  his  hand.  He  opened  it, 
and  signed  a  cheque  for  one  hundred  pounds. 

*  You  will  want  money,'  he  said.     *  You  require  new  clothes.' 
Harry  blushed.    He  bent  forward  and  took  the  money  almost 

with  eagerness.  There  was  a  queer  light  in  his  eyes,  and  his  hand 
was  unsteady. 

'  You  will  come  to  St.  Helen's  Place  again,'  said  Mr.  Gresham, 
with  a  largeness  of  heart  which  was  not  lost  upon  his  hearer. 

'  No,'  answered  Harry  quickly ;  *  I  am  not  going  there  again. 
She  thinks  I  am  going  back  again — at  once — this  evening.  But 
I  am  not.' 

*  She  ? '  questioned  Mr.  Gresham. 

*  Miriam,'  explained  Harry  with  wavering  glance.  *  I  am  not 
going  back  to  St.  Helen's  Place.  I  am  going  away  from  England 
at  once.' 

'Whereto?' 

*  Oh — anywhere.     The  Cape  will  do.' 

'  And  why  are  you  going  ? '  asked  the  old  man  with  a  cold 
wonder. 

*  I  don't  know.' 

Harry  rose,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  say  ferewell, 
'  I  don't  know,'  he  repeated. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

WASHED    ASHORE. 

When  a  man  quits  his  native  land  and  journeys  in  difficulty  to  a 
new  country,  with  the  comment  that  it  *  will  do/  it  may  be 
surmised  that  he  leaves  his  heart  behind  him.  Such  a  fresh 
start  in  life  did  Harry  Wylam  set  about  to  compass  from  the 
moment  that  he  was  assured  of  his  child's  welfare  in  the  house 
which  had  been  his  own  childhood's  home.  Whether  he  returned 
to  England  with  the  decision  already  matured  of  quitting  it  again 
immediately  seems  doubtful.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  acted 
thus,  as  at  most  junctures  of  his  life,  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  As  a  man  journeys  on  through  his  years  of  existence 
he  learns  to  know  himself,  if  it  so  be  that  he  fails — as  many  of  us 
do — ^to  form  a  new  man  of  some  sort  or  other.  Harry  knew  his 
own  nature  well  enough  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  sudden 
temptation  he  usually  succumbed.  His  was  not  a  nature  which 
may  face  temptation  and  take  a  Spartan  pleasure  in  resisting  it. 
He  had  failed  so  often  that  he  now  knew  himself.  The  interview 
in  the  drawing-room  of  St.  Helen's  Place  had  convinced  him  in 
one  flash  of  self-knowledge  that  he  had  awakened  from  the  bad 
dream  of  his  life  in  India  to  find  that  his  real  self  was  quite  other, 
and  that  the  one  love  of  his  life  was,  and  ever  would  be,  Miriam 
Gresham. 

*  No !  By  God ! '  he  said  to  himself  as  he  stepped  on  board 
the  vessel  in  which  he  had  taken  passage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  *  ril  be  a  gentleman  this  time ! ' 

Those  who  have  had  the  patience  to  follow  this  record  so  far 
will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  before  the  voyage  was  ended 
Harry  had  recovered  his  wild  spirits  in  a  great  degree,  and  only 
at  times  gave  way  to  humours  of  melancholy  and  depression.  He 
soon  became  a  favourite  among  his  fellow-passengers,  and  his  jolly 
laugh  resounded  sometimes  through  the  ship. 

At  Cape  Town  he  remained  a  few  weeks,  and  there  found  a 
remittance  awaiting  him,  forwarded  in  the  kind  forethought 
of  his  guardian  (for  so  he  continued  to  call  honest  John  Gresham) 
by  a  steamer  sailing  after  his  vessel,  and  arriving  at  her  destina- 
tion a  few  weeks  earlier.  Harry  wrote  letters  full  of  hope  and 
cheery  anticipation.  The  climate  suited  him;  his  health  was 
already  more  satisfactory ;  it  seemed  probable  that  he  would  fir 
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work  without  difficulty.  He  would  write  once  a  week.  And  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  drifted  northward  with  the  scum 
that  ever  floats  on  the  wave  of  civilisation,  and  forgot  his 
promise. 

During  the  following  five  years  those  who  watched  and  waited 
for  news  at  home  heard  but  little  of  him,  and,  indeed,  such  advices 
as  they  received  scarce  whetted  their  thirst  for  more.  That  perfect 
contentment  with  the  interests  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which 
marks  a  shallow  nature,  seemed  to  increase  its  hold  upon  Harry 
as  he  grew  older.  His  letters,  never  conspicuously  coherent,  or 
indeed  notable  for  any  one  of  the  epistolary  arts,  made  constant 
reference  at  this  time  to  persons  totally  unknown  to  the  recipients 
of  the  communications,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  convey  the 
impression  that  he  was  almost  absorbed  in  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  those  around  him. 

It  was  Mr.  Grresham  who  heard  from  a  trusted  business  con- 
nection in  the  Republic  of  Argentina,  that  a  young  lady  of  the 
name  of  Maria  Lamond,  whose  father  lived  in  a  lordly  fashion  at 
the  city  of  Rio  de  Janiero,  had  married  a  general  of  renown  in 
South  America,  who  was  spoken  of  as  the  future  president  of  the 
Spanish  colony.  After  mature  consideration,  the  City  merchant 
forwarded  this  information  to  Harry,  but  re&ained  at  that  time 
from  telling  Miriam.  Harry  received  the  letter  in  due  course, 
and  laughed  recklessly  at  its  news.  He  was  at  that  time  working 
as  team-driver  to  a  Dutch  fsurmer,  and,  having  recovered  his 
strength,  was  deemed  a  man  of  some  importance  in  a  land  where 
physical  power,  a  great  courage,  and  faultless  marksmanship  were 
held  in  highest  esteem. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  he  fell  seriously  ill,  and  once 
more  approached  the  threshold  of  death.  His  employers  treated 
him  with  a  great  kindness  which  was  not  entirely  attributable  to 
the  fact  tha£  Mr.  Gresham's  remittances  of  money  still  came  to 
hand  regularly,  to  be  spent  lavishly  at  once.  The  daughter  of 
his  employer — a  heavy-faced  Dutch  maiden  who,  perhaps,  pos- 
sessed a  warm  heart — ^was  especially  devoted  to  his  welfare,  never 
leaving  his  bedside  by  night  or  day  until  the  danger  was  overpast. 

The  team-driver,  whose  name  was  a  byeword  for  all  that  was 
wild  and  reckless  and  daring,  recovered  therefore  his  strength, 
and  had  been  at  work  some  days  when  his  employer  called  him 
aside. 

'  When  are  you  going  to  marry  that  girl  ? '  he  asked  in  a  thick 
voice,  standing  squarely  in  front  of  Harry. 
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*  Never,'  Harry  returned  stoutly. 

*  You'll  marry  that  girl.' 

« I'm  d d  if  I  do,'  retorted  Harry,  with  a  laugh,  whereat 

the  &rmer  struck  at  him  heavily,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
killing  him. 

So  Harry,  half  recovered  from  his  sickness,  fought  the  Dutch 
farmer,  and  whipping  him,  left  him  lying  insensible  before  his 
own  door. 

Again  he  drifted  northwards,  whither  the  tide  of  rascaldom 
seemed  ever  flowing,  and  the  whole  of  his  next  remittance  from 
London  was  sent  back  to  the  Dutch  farmer,  who  accepted  the  gift 
with  the  strong  common-sense  that  so  often  overrules  pride.  A 
portion  of  the  money  was  spent  in  a  new  dress  of  the  brightest 
magenta  for  the  girl  whose  cause  had  been  so  stoutly  upheld  by 
her  fEkther,  and  doubtless  brought  much  consolation  to  that 
maiden.  Even  a  broken  heart  may  beat  at  the  sight  of  a  new 
bonnet. 

Two  years  after  this  an  enthusiastic  young  colonial  bishop, 
making  his  way  northward,  like  a  sleuth-hound  on  the  scent  of 
sin,  met  in  the  open  veldt  a  single  wagon  slowly  moving  south- 
ward. As  ships  upon  the  sea  meeting  in  mid-ocean  joyfully  clew 
up  sails  and  pause  to  exchange  news  of  the  busy  world,  so  the 
wagons  on  the  great  plains  of  Southern  Africa  naturally  made 
halt,  and  the  travellers  drew  together. 

The  bishop,  with  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  his  jacket  pockets 
impartially  stuffed  with  cartridges  and  tracts,  went  forward  on 
foot  to  meet  the  small  wagon,  which  seemed  to  be  in  the  sole 
charge  of  a  native  driver. 

After  the  customary  greetings  the  divine  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  business  that  called  him  to  wander,  not  disdaining  in  his 
young  enthusiasm  to  cast  seed  on  the  wayside.  He  was  searching 
among  his  store  of  devotional  literature  for  something  suitable 
for  a  native  team-driver  who  could  not  read,  when  the  curtain  of 
the  tent  was  drawn  aside,  and  the  face  of  a  white  man  appeared 
in  the  dim  recesses  of  the  interior. 

*  Whom  have  you  there  ? '  asked  the  bishop. 

*  The  man  that  breaks  the  stones  for  the  road  up  at  Happywith, 
the  next  station.  He's  mighty  sick,  that  man.  I'm  taking  him 
•down  to  Oomstrand  to  the  doctor.' 

The  bishop  went  forward  to  the  wagon. 
'  Are  you  an  Englishman  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Yes,  are  you  a  doctor  ? ' 
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'  No,  I'm  only  a  parson.     Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  * 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

'  Not  yet,'  he  answered,  with  a  laugh.  '  But  I  think  I  shall 
have  something  in  your  line  before  long,  unless  we  get  to  Oomstrand 
pretty  quickly.' 

The  bishop,  with  somewhat  boyish  activity,  hoisted  himself  up 
to  the  shaft  of  the  wagon,  where  he  sat  with  his  legs  dangling. 

'  Excuse  me,'  said  he,  with  the  quiet  assurance  of  his  cloth, 
'  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  a  gentleman.' 

'  Was  once,'  the  sick  man  answered,  passing  a  thin  hand  over 
his  brow  and  curly  hair  that  was  almost  white.  '  I  was  in  the 
army,  and  fought  in  the  Mutiny.  My  name  is  Harry  Wylam.  I 
was  cashiered  for  looting.' 

*  And  were  you  guilty  ? '  asked  the  man  of  God, 
'  Yes.' 

Harry  was  lying  back  on  his  rough  bed,  with  parted  lips  and 
half-closed  eyes.  The  excitement  of  this  little  incident,  common 
enough  on  the  wagon  track,  seemed  to  have  overpowered  him. 
Presently  his  eyes  closed,  and  the  bishop  slipped  quietly  to  the 
ground.  An  hour  and  more  elapsed  before  Harry  stirred.  And 
when  he  did  so,  the  kind  English  voice  aroused  him  to  a  full 
consciousness. 

*  Here — wake  up — I  have  some  strong  soup  waiting  for  yoiu 
There's  brandy  in  it.  It  will  do  you  good.  I  have  turned  my 
wagon  round  and  am  going  back  to  Oomstrand  with  you.  You 
are  one  of  my  parishioners,  you  know.' 

After  the  soup  Harry  seemed  stronger,  and  even  showed  some? 
inclination  to  talk.  The  afternoon  was  wearing  on,  and  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  it  was  the  bishop's  intention  to  make  a  move. 
The  oxen  were  feeding  with  that  contemplative  calm  which 
belongs  to  the  bovine  race,  while  the  native  teamsman  slept  in 
the  shadow  of  the  wagons. 

The  bishop,  having  despatched  a  hearty  meal  while  Harry 
slept,  now  lighted  his  pipe,  and  climbed  to  the  shaft  of  the 
wagon. 

*  Better  now  ? '  he  inquired  cheerily. 

*  Yes,'  answered  Harry,  with  a  look  of  rest  in  his  eyes. 

*  Funny  thing  we've  never  met  before,'  went  on  the  other ;  *  I 
have  been  up  and  down  this  country  these  last  two  years.' 

'  I  have  seen  you  pass — when  I  was  breaking  stones  on  the 
road,'  said  Harry  with  his  laugh,  which  sounded  strange  enough 
from  such  blanched  lips. 
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*  Have  you  no  friends  at  home  to  whom  I  could  write  and  tell 
your  state  ?  You  will  not  be  fit  to  work  for  some  months.  Surely 
your  people  at  home  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  you,  or  sorry  to  hear 
of  your  sickness,'  said  the  good  Samaritan,  without  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  lips,  and  bluffly  and  honestly  as  man  to  man. 

Harry  made  no  answer,  but  lay  back  on  his  rough  pillows  deep 
in  thought. 

*  Parents  dead  ? '  inquired  the  younger  man. 

*  Yes,'  Harry  answered.  *  Thank  God,  they  died  when  I  was  a 
child.' 

*  Is  there  nobody,  then  ? '  • 

Harry  did  not  speak  for  some  time.  He  turned  over  and 
found  that  his  £Etce  was  close  to  his  companion's  elbow,  who  sat 
smoking  and  gazing  abstractedly  out  over  the  rolling  veldt  now 
shimmering  in  the  sunshine. 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  of  John  Gresham,  of  St.  Helen's  Place  in 
London  ? '  asked  the  sick  man. 

*Ye8,'  answered  the  other;  *I  was  curate  in  a  City  church 
before  I  came  here,  and  I  met  Mr.  Gresham  then.' 

*  Will  you  write  to  him — when  we  get  to  Oomstrand  ? ' 

The  bishop  was  silent  for  some  moments.  Then  he  laid  his 
strong  brown  hand  on  Harry's  shoulder. 

'Mr.  Gresham  died  two  years  ago — when  I  was  last  in 
England.' 

Harry  turned  away,  so  that  his  face  was  hidden  against  the 
canvas  of  the  wagon-cover,  and  his  companion  sat  smoking  and 
looking  out  over  the  veldt. 

*  And  his  daughter  ? '  said  Harry  suddenly  in  a  broken  voice. 

*  She  was  well.  I  knew  her  only  by  sight.  I  used  to  see  her 
in  church,  when  by  chance  I  officiated  at  St.  Helen's.  I  did  so 
when  I  was  last  in  England.  And  there  was  a  child — a  little  girl 
adopted  by  Mr.  Gresham,  I  believe.' 

*  What  was  she  like — the  little  giri — was  she  dark  ? '  asked  the 
broken  voice. 

*  No ;  she  was  fair,  with  blue  eyes.' 

The  sick  man  gave  a  queer  laugh,  which  set  his  companion 
thinking. 

*  Was  Miss  Gresham  going  to  be  married  ? '  asked  the  bishop's 
patient  after  a  pause. 

*  No ;  her  friends  say  she  will  never  marry.' 

The  two  men  were  silent  for  some  time,  and  presently  the 
bishop,  noticing  that  Harry  had  fallen  asleep,  himself  lay  down 
VOI4.  jgmii.  NO.  CLxvi.  a  a 
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in  the  shadow  of  the  wagon,  and  rested  during  the  heat  of  the 
afternoon.  He  was  astir  again  before  sunset,  and  aroused  the 
men. 

When  Harry  awoke  from  his  slumber  his  newfound  friend  was 
sitting  beside  him,  and  again  offered  him  food,  which  in  pure 
exhaustion  the  sick  man  swallowed. 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  Marqueray  ? '  Harry  asked 
of  the  only  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  conversed  for  many 
years. 

'  All  Englishmen  know  that  name,'  was  the  reply.  '  He  is  one 
of  the  great  commanders  out  in  India.' 

*  Only  man  I  was  ever  afraid  of,'  commented  Harry  with  a 
little  laugh,  and  turning  over  he  fell  asleep  again. 

He  did  not  stir  when,  at  sunset,  a  start  was  made ;  and  during 
the  journey  across  the  moonlit  veldt,  which  lasted  until  dawn,  he 
made  no  answer  when  addressed  by  his  companions. 

It  was  nearly  daylight  when  the  wagons  reached  the  small 
town  of  Oomstrand,  and  drew  up  before  the  only  inn. 

The  bishop  went  to  Harry's  vehicle,  and  unstrapped  the  flap 
of  the  covering  which  had  been  closed  against  the  heavy  dew. 
He  drew  aside  the  soaking  canvas,  and  found  that  that  which  had 
been  adrift  so  long  had  reached  the  shore  at  last. 
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Haytime. 


HEY,  lads,  ho,  lads, 
Why  are  you  so  slow,  lads  ? 
Darkly  the  shadows  creep  over  the  day ; 
The  oxen  all  bellow. 
The  sunset's  all  yellow, 
Bain  is  a-coming  to  ruin  the  hay. 
You  mischievous  lasses, 
That  scatter  the  grasses, 
Let  the  lads  bustle,  have  done  with  your  play ; 
You  pitchers  and  rakers, 
You  merry  haymakers. 
Load  up  the  wagon,  and  home  with  the  hay. 

Nay,  Joe,  stay,  Joe, 
Never  slip  away,  Joe, 
Must  you  be  tied  like  a  sow  by  the  leg  ? 
While  you  are  a-drinking 
The  sun'U  be  sinking  ; 
Work  must  be  done  before  tapping  the  keg. 

You  mischievous  lasses, 

That  scatter  the  grasses^ 
Let  the  lads  bustle,  have  done  with  your  play ; 

You  tossers  and  takers. 

You  merry  haymakers. 
Clear  the  '  Four  Acres,'  and  home  with  the  hay. 

Soa,  Dobbin,  woa,  Dobbin, 
'Tisn't  time  to  go,  Dobbin ; 
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Wait  till  the  wagon's  heaped  higher  than  now. 
At  home,  in  a  minute 
You'll  have  your  nose  in  it, 
Grudging  a  morsel  to  Grizzle,  the  cow. 

You  mischievous  lasses, 

That  scatter  the  grasses. 
Let  the  lads  bustle,  have  done  with  your  play 

You  pitchers  and  rakers, 

You  merry  haymakers. 
Load  up  the  wagon,  and  home  with  the  hay. 

Fie,  Molly !  why,  Molly, 
Clamour  so,  and  cry,  Molly, 
^  Puddings  a-spoiling  and  pies  getting  cold '  ? 
You  ninny  to  grumble 
When  thunderstorms  rumble — 
There's  the  first  drop  as  you  dawdle  and  scold  ! 

You  mischievous  lasses, 

That  scatter  the  grasses, 
Let  the  lads  bustle,  have  done  with  your  play ; 

You  tossers  and  takers. 

You  merry  haymakers. 
Clear  the  '  Four  Acres,'  and  home  with  the  hay. 

'  Bough,'  Johnny  ?     Stuflf,  Johnny ; 
Never  mind  a  cuflF,  Johnny ; 
She'll  come  a-coazing  you  soon,  by  the  bam. 
You  catch  her  and  kiss  her. 
There'll  nobody  miss  her,^ 
Dick'U  be  singing  or  Jock  at  his  yam. 

You  mischievous  lasses. 

That  scatter  the  grasses, 
Let  the  lads  bustle,  have  done  with  your  play ; 

You  pitchers  and  rakers, 

You  merry  haymakers. 
Load  up  the  wagon,  and  home  with  the  hay, 


Oh,  Gaffer,  go.  Gaffer, 
Don't  worry  so.  Gaffer, 
Off  to  the  missis,  you  hinder  us  here ; 
Just  hurry  and  tell  her 
To  fetch  from  the  cellar 
Pjime  of  the  cider  and  best  of  the  beer. 

You  mischievous  lasses, 

That  scatter  the  grasses, 
liOt  the  lads  bustle,  have  done  with  your  play ; 

You  tossers  and  takers. 

You  merry  haymakers, 
Clear  the  *  Four  Acres/  and  home  with  the  hay. 

Quick,  lads !  thick,  lads, 
Pile  it  on  the  rick,  lads, 
Neatly  and  nattily  comb  it  away ; 
And  show  me  to  beat  it. 
When  we  shall  complete  it. 
Neater,  or  sweeter,  or  wholesomer  hay. 

You  mettlesome  lasses. 

That  clatter  of  glasses 
Calls  you  to  supper,  go,  make  yourselves  gay ; 

You  shakers  and  rakers. 

You  jolly  haymakers. 
Lustily  strike  up  the  song  of  the  hay. 

A.  H.  Beesly. 
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Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,' 


rE  Life  is  well-written,  and  with  sincere  feeling :  but  nothing 
in  it  so  gets  home  to  one's  heart  as  the  Autocrat's  own 
anticipations  of  what  has  come  at  last  always  did  to  some  readers. 
The  eyes  are  moistened  yet,  looking  at  certain  passages  both  in 
prose  and  rhyme.  He  continually  anticipated  the  great  change, 
and  the  shading-off  into  it  from  this  life :  sometimes  with  a 
simple  pathos,  sometimes  with  a  humour  near  akin  to  tears. 
One  thinks  of  Thomas  Hood,  in  his  last  illness,  drawing  the 
picture  of  himself  lying  at  rest.  And  he  began  soon :  as  lesser 
men  do.  The  Iron  Oate  was  published  in  1881.  The  little 
volume,  which  bears  a  portrait  far  more  pleasing  than  either  of 
those  given  in  the  Biography,  is  made  precious  by  the  inscription 
in  the  clear  open  hand-writing,  ^with  the  kindest  regards  and 
remembrances  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Boston,  May  22d, 
1882.'  Already,  with  more  than  twelve  years  of  life  before  him, 
he  was  steadily  looking  onward.  The  Last  Survivor  was  written 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Class  of  1829,  in  January  1878. 
Then  The  Archbishop  and  OH  Bias:  a  modernised  Version: 
came  in  January  1879.  And  now  the  lovable  old  man  who  made 
warm  friends  wherever  our  language  is  spoken,  has  gone  on  a 
Uttle  before.     The  expected  has  arrived. 

Yes  !  the  vacant  chairs  tell  sadly  we  are  going,  going  fast, 
And  the  thought  comes  strangely  o'er  me  who  will  live  to  be  the  last  % 
When  the  twentieth  century's  sunbeams  climb  the  far-off  eastern  hill, 
With  his  ninety  summers  burdened  will  he  greet  the  morning  still  ? 

Will  he  stand  with  Harvard's  nurselings  when  they  hear  their  mother's 

call. 
And  the  old  and  young  are  gathered  in  the  many-alcoved  hall  1 
Will  he  answer  to  the  summons  when  they  range  themselves  in  line, 
And  the  yoimg  moustachioed  marshal  calls  out  *  Class  of  29  '  ? 

»  Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  WendeU  Holmes:  By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.    In 
Two  Volumes.     London :  Sampson  Low,  Mai*ston  U  Co.     1896. 
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For  many  years,  the  portrait  of  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,  given  me  by  himself,  has  looked  down  on  my  work  in  my 
study  each  day  I  could  be  there.  Doctor  Holmes  grew  always 
better-looking  as  he  grew  older.  And  the  hard  brain-worker's 
hair  remained  abundant  to  the  last.  The  x>ortrait  in  1850  is  not 
attractive.  The  portrait  in  1892  is  much  more  pleasing.  In  all 
the  likenesses,  there  is  in  one  respect  a  singular  resemblance  to 
the  portraits  of  Cribbon.  It  was  said  of  Gibbon  that  the  tip  of 
his  nose  was  the  centre  of  his  fiwe.  So  with  the  beloved  0.  W.  H. 
It  is  an  arrangement  not  commonly  desirable.  The  Autocrat 
sometimes  expressed  the  wish  that  he  had  been  more  impressive, 
both  in  face  and  figure.  None  who  knew  him  ever  wished  him 
other  than  he  was  as  he  lived. 

I  have  many  of  his  letters.  He  had  written  frequently,  and 
long  letters,  for  thirty-four  years.  Knowing  how  busy  a  man  he 
was,  I  thought  it  wonderful  that  he  wrote  at  such  length.  I 
have  remarked  that  many  men  who  write  for  the  press,  are  plainly 
indisposed  to  write  anything  which  is  not  to  be  printed.  I  was 
not  quite  Half-Way  when  he  first  wrote  to  me :  and  it  was 
received  as  the  most  cheering  of  all  possible  praise  when  he  said, 
in  the  old  Fraaer  days,  that  reading  certain  passages  in  the 
present  writer's  essays,  he  felt  that  he  must  (on  some  day  he 
could  not  remember)  have  written  them  himself.  I  certainly  had 
not  presumed  to  obtrude  myself  on  his  notice.  But  I  always  felt 
a  remarkable  sympathy  with  him :  not  least  in  that  early  anticipa- 
tion of  things  sure  to  be.  And  I  was  well  aware  that  the  Autocrat, 
like  lesser  men,  never  expressed  a  moiety  of  what  he  had  thought 
and  felt.  There  was  reality  in  aU  these  lines.  It  was  not  in  the 
least  as  when  young  folk  utter  bogus  sentimentalism  about 
Passing  away.  Keats  was  very  young,  indeed,  when  he  said  in 
simple  earnestness,  'I  feel  the  daisies  growing  over  me.'  But 
then  he  was  dying.     And  that  makes  all  the  diflference. 

Doctor  Holmes  gave  me  all  his  books  :  two  copies  of  some  of 
them.  They  fill  a  shelf:  .very  accessible.  The  first  came  on 
October  1,  1861.  It  was  the  grand  edition  of  The  Autocrat  of 
the  BreaJcfast-Tdble :  *  with  the  kindest  regards  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.'  The  inscription  never  was  *From  the  Author:'  it 
always  gave  the  name.  The  next  was  the  handsome  little  volume, 
The  Poems  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Now,  '  With  the  kind 
regards  of  his  friend,  0.  W.  Holmes.  Boston,  June  1862.'  I  was 
proud  to  get  the  books :  but  the  letters  of  those  days  spoke  of 
long-published  volumes  with  a  kindness  so  excessive  that  they 
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broke  one  down.  Yet  I  never  eaw  him  but  once :  when  on  a 
blazing  June  day  I  travelled  with  him  *  on  the  cars '  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Crewe.  There  we  parted  :  I  to  Lichfield,  he  to  Oxford 
to  receive  his  D.C.L.  His  daughter  was  with  him.  The  last 
I  saw  of  them  was  standing  bewildered  on  the  platform  amid  piles 
of  luggage.  The  view  remains  vivid  in  memory.  My  carriage 
went  on  :  but  he  had  to  turn  out.  And  Crewe,  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed visitor,  is  a  perplexing  station.  As  I  moved  away,  he  and 
his  daughter  were  standing,  no  man  caring  for  them,  by  a  truck 
which  bore  their  abundant  luggage.  People  were  rushing  wildly 
about  the  platforms,  and  trains  hurrying  in  and  out.  In 
humorous  despair,  the  Autocrat  held  up  both  hands  on  high,  and 
exclaimed  '  I  don't  know  at  all  where  I  am  going.'  And  so  I  left 
him.  He  had  come,  as  an  old  man,  to  England  for  just  three  months. 
Mr.  Froude  and  I  had  called  on  him  in  London,  but  missed  him. 
And  he  asked  me  to  a  garden-party,  somewhere,  but  I  could  not 
go.  He  was  quite  the  lion  of  that  London  season.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  the  big  people  who  made  much  of  him  had  ever 
read  his  books.  He  deserved  anything  :  but  some  were  surprised. 
One  of  the  most  popular  authors  of  the  day  said  to  me  that  it 
was  strange  that  the  visitor  from  the  States  met  such  adulation, 
while  English  authors  who  had  done  an  immense  deal  more,  were 
made  nothing  of.  But,  as  Dean  Stanley  was  wont  to  say,  ^  It's  all 
Election ! '  The  Calvinism,  which  the  Autocrat  so  detested, 
is  here  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Some  call  it  Providence.  Some  call 
it  Chance.  They  mean  the  same  thing :  to  wit,  that  it  is  a  toss- 
up  how  things  shall  go. 

It  appeared  strange  to  read  in  the  Preface  to  the  Life  that 
'  letter-writing  was  an  irksome  task '  to  Doctor  Holmes ;  and  that 
*  therefore  his  letters  were  few.'  It  was  not  so  in  my  experience. 
But  my  experience  must  have  been  exceptional :  for  the.  bio- 
grapher knew  the  Autocrat's  ways  incomparably  better  than  I 
did.  I  had  wondered  at  the  long  letters,  written  in  such  a  legible 
and  unhurried  hand.  I  know  people  to  whom  letter-writing  is 
indeed  a  most  irksome  task.  But  then  their  letters  are  extremely 
short,  and  plainly  written  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity.  To 
get  at  their  meaning  is  all  one  can  do.  And  that  demands 
repeated  perusals.  Some  folk,  when  they  receive  an  illegible 
letter,  unless  it  comes  from  a  very  big  person  indeed,  are  in  use 
to  cast  it  unread  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  Helps  used  to  say 
it  was  impertinent  to  send  a  letter  which  cost  an  effort  to  read. 
And  an  old  friend,  in  my  youth,  said  the  same  thing  in  much 
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stronger  language.  His  judgment  was  entitled  to  great  considera-* 
tion.  For  he  left  more  than  a  million.  And  a  most  eminent 
moderator  of  the  Kirk  has  given  the  world  a  remarkable  verse^ 
in  a  remarkable  poem;  very  touching  in  its  character;  and 
seemingly  consonant  with  the  belief  of  certain  theologians : 

Who  says  he  was  a  man  of  wrath  % 

Exclaimed  the  loud  MacPhun  : 
ITe,  cartes,  is  a  man  of  God, 

Who's  worth  a  million  pun' ! 

I  fear  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  these  two  volumes  are 
dull  in  the  main.  The  true  Life  of  the  Autocrat  is  brightly 
given  in  the  books  he  wrote.  All  the  life-like  touches  are  to  be 
found  there.  Mr.  Morse  has  done  his  work  as  well  as  such  work 
could  be  done,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  admiration  and  affection 
for  his  illustrious  relative.  But  he  could  do  no  more  than  sketch 
a  quite  uneventful  career.  Holmes  was  forty-eight  before  The 
Autocrat  made  him  famous.  As  I  have  ventured  to  say  that  no 
biography  can  be  truly  and  fully  written,  I  note  with  satis&c- 
tion  that  Holmes  thought  so  too.  *  There  are  but  two  biographers 
who  can  tell  the  story  of  a  man's  or  a  woman's  life.  One  is  the 
person  himself  or  herself:  the  other  is  the  Becording  Angel,* 
*  I  should  like  to  see  any  man's  biography  with  corrections  and 
emendations  by  his  ghost.  We  don't  know  each  other's  secrets 
quite  so  well  as  we  flatter  ourselves  we  do.'  The  biographer  who 
is  practically  possible  would  not  tell  his  story.  A  very  wise  and 
good  man,  who  filled  a  great  earthly  place,  said  to  me  more  than 
once  or  twice,  '  I  put  no  secrets  into  my  diary.'  And  yet  it  was  a 
very  full  narrative  of  outward  events,  and  is  being  used  just  in  these 
days  to  furnish  material  for  his  Life.  Now  the  outward  history 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  singularly  uneventful.  As  his  bio- 
grapher says,  in  words  to  be  judiciously  understood,  *  Nothing 
ever  happened  to  him.'  There  was  a  little  perplexity  in  the  choice 
of  a  profession ;  but  nothing  like  the  agony  some  have  known  at 
the  great  dividing  of  the  ways  in  life.  He  spent  two  years  of  his 
youth  in  Europe,  studying  medicine.  Three  months  he  was  again 
in  the  Old  World  as  an  old  man.  All  the  rest  of  his  days  were 
spent  in  Boston,  or  near  it.  And  his  lot  was  the  neither  poverty 
nor  riches  of  Agur's  prayer.  He  was  never  *  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ample  means,'  as  Archbishop  Tait  said.  But  he  never  knew  the 
pinch  of  poverty.  The  title  of  his  memoir  is  The  Life  and 
Letters.    It  would  not  have  done,  here,  to  say  The  Life  and 
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Adventures.  There  were  none.  And  yet,  doubtless,  to  the  hero 
himself,  the  life  was  full  of  excitement.  The  quietest  professional 
career  is  so.  Some  stay-at-home  souls  would  say  to  Mr.  Morse, 
Do  not  speak  of  nothing  happening  to  him.  Things  happened 
which  were  very  great  under  that  roof.  After  many  years  of 
married  life,  his  wife  died.  His  &ther  and  mother  had  gone,  long 
before.  And  two  of  three  children  predeceased  him,  an  aged  man. 
Such  events  are  not  spoken  of.  But  they  are  the  things  which 
make  it  impossible  to  write  a  biography  whose  hero  would  feel 
that  on  those  pages  his  true  story  was  told  at  all. 

We  need  not  linger  on  the  genealogy.  His  father  was  Hhe 
most  delightful  of  sunny  old  men : '  albeit  a  preacher  of  frightful 
dogmas  which  he  who  believes  should  never  smile.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  August  29, 
1809 :  the  year  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Tennyson,  and  Grladstone. 
He  might  have  been  a  clergyman,  but  for  being  terrified  by 
certain  he  knew  as  a  boy :  and  he  would  have  made  a  charming 
and  helpful  preacher.  His  theory  of  this  universe  was  '  confused ' 
in  those  early  days.  The  Deity  was  an  old  man,  as  shown  in 
pictures  he  had  seen :  angels,  demons,  and  men,  were  his  subjects. 
The  boy  was  superstitious.  To  the  end,  no  inducement  would 
have  made  him  sleep  in  a  solitary  house.  Others  know  the  feel- 
ing. He  was  taught  the  Shorter  Catechism.  Can  I  take  it  in 
that  for  years  of  my  boyhood  I  had  to  repeat  one  half  of  that  work 
each  Sunday?  And  after  being  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  for  thirty- 
two  years,  when  I  want  a  clear  view  of  a  difficult  doctrine,  I  still 
get  it  by  recalling  the  Westminster  answer  on  that  i)oint.  *  We 
learned  nominally  that  we  were  a  set  of  Uttle  fallen  wretches, 
exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God  by  the  fact  of  that  existence  which 
we  could  not  help.  I  do  not  think  we  believed  a  word  of  it.' 
Then  a  statement  which  exactly  corresponds  to  one's  own  experience. 
*  Sermons  I  had  had  enough  of  from  the  pulpit.  I  don't  know 
that  I  ever  read  one  sermon  of  my  own  accord  during  my  child- 
hood.' I  am  perfectly  sure  I  never  did.  Well  I  remember 
thinking,  as  a  little  boy,  that  if  preachers  desired  to  make  their 
sermons  as  dull  and  stupid  as  they  could  make  them,  they  could 
do  no  more.  It  seemed  strange  to  behold  a  preacher  roaring 
away  to  a  large  congregation,  not  one  soul  listening  to  a  word  he 
said,  and  he  appearing  quite  contented. 

'  It  was  a  New  England  doctrine  that  a  child  must  repent  of, 
and  be  punished  for,  not  only  his  own  sins  but  those  of  his  first 
parent.     This  was  the  foundation  of  the  condemnation  of  unborn 
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and  unbaptised  children,  as  taught  in  the  Bay  of  Doom^  the 
eelebrated  poem  of  Michael  Wigglesworth.'  As  though  it  were 
proposed  to  hang  our  most  x>opular  Edinburgh  preacher,  because 
his  ancestor  was  a  sheep-st^aler  and  was  duly  hanged  for  being  so. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  to  remember  that  when  I  had  an  Edin- 
burgh parish,  a  most  deplorable  preacher  whose  church  was  empty 
found  bitter  fault  with  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  Service 
Society,  because  the  confessions  provided  merely  made  mention  o 
our  own  wrong-doings,  but  said  nothing  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
very  wicked  to  start  with,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  Fall.  I 
ventured  to  say  that  I  thought  it  enough  to  confess  the  ill  we 
had  ourselves  done,  without  confessing  that  done  by  somebody 
else.  I  suggested  that  if  a  lot  of  watches  went  to  the  watch- 
maker to  confess  their  sins,  it  would  suffice  if  they  stated  humbly 
that  they  had  not  kept  time  nearly  so  well  as  they  might  have 
done :  while  if  they  stated  that  they  were  very  badly  made  to 
begin  with,  it  appeared  that  this  would  be  confessing  the  watch- 
maker's short-coming,  who  had  made  them  so.  The  venerable 
parson  with  the  empty  kirk  (mine  was  full)  did  not  attempt  to 
explain  my  difficulty.  But  he  at  once  proceeded  to  bully  me.  He 
asseverate  that  what  I  had  said  was  '  blasphemous : '  and  that  if  I 
dared  to  say  it  again  I  should  be  deposed,  and  deprived  of  my 
living.  It  was  much  easier  to  do  that,  than  to  answer  what  I  had 
suggested.  His  threat  produced  no  effect  whatever.  As  for  the 
aoousation  of  blasphemy,  I  could  not  say  tu  quoque.  For  I  held 
that  he  was  a  blasphemer  (if  the  thing  be  x>ossible)  and  that  I 
was -not. 

At  this  early  stage,  0.  W.  H.  had  arrived  at  the  continually- 
stated  principle  of  the  saintly  Thomas  Erskine.  '  No  punishment : 
all  education.' 

He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  famous  '  Class  of  29.' 
He  then  began  the  study  of  law,  but  soon  gave  it  up  for  that  of 
medicine.  In  1833  he  sailed  for  Europe,  taking  23  days  for  the 
voyage.  He  worshipped  one  Sunday  in  Salisbury  Cathedral :  and 
made  the  terribly  mistaken  statement  that  he  '  had  the  luxury  of 
a  benedictipn  from  a  Lord  Bishop  who  receives  15,000Z.  a  year.' 
Somebody  had  told  the  youth  so.  He  studied  medicine  diligently 
at  Paris :  came  to  know  that  city  as  well  as  he  did  Boston ;  and 
to  speak  French  well.  Me  voila  revenu  was  his  announcement 
that  he  had  got  back  to  his  home  in  the  autumn  of  1835.  The 
voyage  was  43  ^ays.  He  was  duly  impressed  by  the  interior  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  heard  *  a  stupid  sermon '  from  the 
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Bishop  of  Gloucester  of  that   day.     He  thought  little  of  the 

*  notorious '  Edward  Irving.     *  The  charlatan  he  most  resembleg 

is  Mr. ,  whose  yell  is,  however,  instinct  with  a  profounder 

expression  of  vulgarity  and  insolence.'  So  Canning  and  Wilber- 
force  must  have  chanced  on  a  better  day. 

In  1836,  Doctor  Holmes  began  practice  in  Boston.  He  ought 
to  have  been  most  successful :  but  he  never  attained  more  than 
'a  fair  business.'  He  had  published  a  volume  of  verses,  and 
people  were  afraid  of  him.  Medicine  is  like  Law :  and  the  young 
Sir  Walter  wrote  '  Who  would  give  a  brief  to  the  author  of  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  liinsirel  ? '  But  he  drove  about  at  a  tremendous 
rate  in  '  a  chaise/  to  his  own  enjoyment  and  the  terror  of  passers- 
by.  The  vehicle  was  plainly  what  CJarlyle  called  a  gig.  In  1837, 
he  became  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Dartmouth  College,  and  in 
1847  he  attained  the  like  chair  in  Harvard,  and  held  it  for  thirty- 
five  years.     In  June  1840  he  married :  finding,  like  many  others, 

*  the  ideal  wife.*  Already  he  had  begun  to  suffer  from  asthma,  as 
he  did  to  the  end.  When  he  had  climbed  the  long  stair  to  his 
lecture-room,  he  had  to  sit  awhile  before  be  could  speak.  His 
lectures  were  always  most  lively  and  interesting.  And  now, 
American-fashion,  he  took  to  lecturing  in  another  way.  Here  he 
was  very  popular,  but  he  liked  it  not.  Mr.  Lowell  had  tried  the 
like  work :  and  his  words  abide  : 

'  To  be  received  at  a  bad  inn  by  a  solemn  committee,  in  a 
room  with  a  stove  that  smokes  but  not  exhilarates,  to  have  three 
cold  fishtails  laid  in  your  hand  to  shake,  to  be  carried  to  a  cold 
lecture-room,  to  read  a  cold  lecture  to  a  cold  audience,  to  be 
carried  back  to  your  smoke-side,  paid,  and  the  three  fishtails 
again — well,  it  is  not  delightful  exactly.' 

The  day  was  in  which  TuUoch  and  I  were  offered  liberal  terms 
to  lecture  in  the  States.  Tulloch  wished  to  go :  and  Shairp  often 
pressed  upon  me  that  I  might  get  money  enough  to  restore  the 
parish-church,  a.d.  1112.  That  was  a  generation  back.  I  am 
thankful  I  did  not  go.  For  indeed  I  am  such  a  sailor  that  I 
probably  should  never  have  got  there.  And  then,  judging  from 
Mr.  Lowell's  words,  so  manifestly  true,  I  should  certainly  never 
have  got  back.  Further,  it  is  '  All  Election '  whether  a  lecturer 
shall  succeed  or  not.  Kingsley  failed,  utterly.  And  yet,  the 
kind  unknown  friends  who  speedily  bought  twenty-three  editions 
of  a  two-dollar  volume  of  Essays  might  have  turned  out  in 
cheering  numbers:  not  knowing,  till  they  had  actually  listened 
to  it,  how  bad  the  lecture  would  be.     Though  the  pecuniary 
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risk  would  not  have  been  met  by  me,  one  could  not  have  bomd 
to  see  one's  manager  looking  daily  more  miserable,  as  his  hopd 
of  gain  faded  away. 

The  biographer  says,  quite  frankly,  that  the  only  thing  which 
would  have  made  Doctor  Holmes  go  about  the  country  lecturing 
was,  that  he  needed  the  money.  And  these  absences  must  have 
told  against  his  practice  as  a  medical  man. 

But  his  day  came.  He  was  within  two  years  of  what  he  called 
*  the  five-barred  gate : '  the  age  of  fifty. 

'  His  name  had  scarcely  been  heard  outside  of  the  small  town 
of  Boston.  There  his  friends  knew  him  only  as  a  clever  man,  a 
medical  professor  who  lectured  creditably,  a  poet  whose  lines  were 
good  enough  to  have  been  once  or  twice  gathered  into  a  volume, 
a  shrewd  humourist,  a  merry  wit,  delightful  in  the  chance 
encounter,  not  to  be  surpassed  at  the  dinner-table,  and  of  much 
usefulness  upon  so-called  ''  occasions."  It  was  a  sufficiently 
pleasant  and  satisfactory  life,  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year, 
if  one  had  no  especial  ambition.  .  .  .  Yet  the  discovery  was 
about  to  be  made,  as  unexpectedly  to  himself  and  others,  as  when 
the  ordinary  pasture  is  suddenly  discovered  to  be  pregnant  with 
gold.' 

In  1857,  the  famous  magazine,  The  Atlantic  Monttdyj  was 
started:  Holmes  suggested  the  title.  Mr.  Lowell  was  Editor; 
and  he  insisted  that  Holmes  should  be  a  contributor.  '  I  said  to 
myself,  Too  late,  too  late.'  Lowell  insisted.  And  that  renowned 
series  of  papers  began,  which  all  the  world  knows  as  The  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast-Table.  The  volume  has  become  a  classic.  The 
religious  papers  ran  it  down,  to  the  extent  of  their  power.  But 
it  took  hold:  though  adversely  reviewed  in  many  quarters.  I 
remember  well  the  first  sight  of  it,  as  a  volume  published  by  Mr. 
Strahan  who  started  Oood  Words,  The  year  on  the  Edinburgh 
title-page  is  1859.  For  years,  it  was  advertised  with  some  words 
of  mine,  made  somewhat  more  absurd  than  as  I  had  written  them. 
I  had  said  that  I  had  more  enjoyment  in  that  volume  than  in 
all  the  writings  of  Shelley  put  together ;  and  I  explained  what  I 
meant  in  so  speaking.  But  I  have  before  me  at  this  moment  the 
advertisement  in  Mr.  Strahan's  list :  '  In  neat  cloth,  price  28,  6(2.' 
Then  the  title  of  the  volume :  and  the  appalling  statement,  '  I 
would  rather  be  the  author  of  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfiwt-Table 
than  of  all  Shelley's  writings  put  together.'  Then  Fraser'a 
Magazine  was  given  as  the  place  where  that  was  said :  and  my 
initials,    still  known  to  some.     Sir.  Froude  was  the  kindest  of 
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Editors,  and  never  altered  a  word.     But  for  my  own  sake,  he 
would  not  have  suffered  that  to  pass :  I  am  certain. 

It  is  a  singular  mode  of  living  which  is  shown  in  the  clever 
and  cheery  volume:  a  mode  of  living  absolutely  unknown  in 
Britain.  And  the  moral  atmosphere  is  essentially  that  of  New 
England.  But  there  is  the  revolt  against  the  Calvinism  which 
once  prevailed  there,  of  a  soul  that  had  suffered  under  it.  Hence- 
forward, Doctor  Holmes  was  known  as  Tht  Autocrat :  and  every 
one  knows  how  the  series  of  like  books  went  on.  Till  nbw,  where 
known  at  all  as  an  author,  it  was  as  a  writer  of  verse.  But  his 
fame  was  to  rest  mainly  on  his  prose.  The  Saturday  Club  was  a 
pleasant  gathering  of  eminent  Boston  men.  Here,  hp  ^  talked 
more  than  most : '  some  ventured  to  say  *  talked  too  much.'  One 
quite  understands.  He  began  to  fall  asleep  in  church  during  the 
sermon :  as  an  entire  congregation  did  in  a  Scottish  Kirk  on  a 
summer  day.  The  minister  paused  :  and  when  the  people  were 
waked  by  silence,  said  it  was  sad  to  see  that  the  only  person  awake 
was  the  parish  idiot.  But  that  soul  objected  to  be  made  an 
example,  even  of  well-doing.  In  a  loud  voice  he  exclaimed,  *  If  I 
had  not  been  an  idiot,  I  should  have  been  sleeping  too.'  Consider- 
able sharpness  was  left  in  that  unfurnished  mind. 

One  is  startled  by  the  statement  that  Holmes  was  content  to 
spend  his  life  Mn  a  little,  out-of-the-way  town.'  A  gazetteer, 
published  in  1888,  c^kes  the  population  of  Boston  above  390,000. 
And  it  is  certainly,  intellectually,  the  metropolitan  city  of  the 
vast  United  States.  I  suppose  it  is  modest  in  a  Boston  man  to 
depreciate  the  renowned  city  :  much  as  a  Scotch  farmer,  riding  a 
horse  seventeen  hands  high,  will  say  to  one  commending  the 
animal,  *  Yes,  it  is  a  nice  powny.' 

The  powerful  story,  finally  known  as  Elsie  VenneVy  had  for  its 
central  idea  one  which  might  easily  have  grown  repulsive.  But 
it  was  handled  with  great  delicacy  and  skill.  And  now  a  loud  cry 
was  raised  against  the  Autocrat's  religious  teaching.  The  people 
who  raised  it  must  have  been  incredibly  bigoted  and  stupid.  The 
special  heresy  was  where  he  ventured  to  say  that  G-od  would  never 
make  a  man  with  a  crooked  spine,  and  then  punish  him  for  not 
standing  upright :  further,  that  if  the  crook  was  in  the  brain  instead 
of  the  spine,  it  would  be  allowed  for  too.  By  that  time,  Scotland 
was  emancipated.  I  said  at  the  time,  in  the  most  public  fashion, 
that  the  Autocrat's  doctrine  appeared  to  me  a  good  deal  n^c^e 
certain  than  that  two  and  two  make  four :  and  no  mortal  found 
•It.  About  that  epoch,  Dr.  Guthrie  of  Edinburgh  said  in  a  sermon 
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that  some  thought  half  the  race  would  be  sent  to  hell.  But  that 
it  would  be  a  dismal  account  of  any  worldly  government,  that  it 
could  go  on  only  with  half  its  subjects  in  penal  slavery :  and  he 
would  never  believe  the  like  of  God  Almighty.  When  I  quoted 
the  words  with  approval  to  an  aged  parson  with  an  empty  church, 
his  reply  was,  *  We  all  know  Guthrie  has  no  logic'  In  fact,  he 
believed  that  at  least  ninety-nine  in  each  hundred  were  appointed 
to  eternal  torture,  and  held  in  the  way  thereto.  In  my  experi- 
ence, the  look-out  would  be  black  indeed  for  most  preachers  of 
general  damnation,  if  this  great  doctrine  were  true.  I  recall  a 
bright  day  on  which  I  was  walking  amid  budding  woods  with  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  preachers.  He  told  me  he  had  been  reading 
the  Book  of  Mormon:  and  amid  much  rubbish  he  found  one 
statement  which  he  read  with  cordial  Amen.  '  All  who  say  that 
children  dying  in  infancy  are  damned,  will  be  damned  themselves.' 

It  is  interesting  to  find  how  the  Autocrat's  view  as  to  suffering 
came  to  coincide  with  that  continually  sent  out  from  linlathen : 
he  probably  never  having  heard  of  Thomas  Erskine.  Also  how 
he  valued  the  brilliant  and  charming  Phillips  Brooks.  -Still  he 
clung  to  King's  Chapel,  where  the  teaching  was  Unitarian :  yet 
not  Socinian.  In  1 882,  the  day  had  come  when  he  could  declare, 
in  the  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  his  well-known  book,  *  I  can 
say  without  offence  to-day  that  which  called  out  the  most  angry 
feedings  and  the  hardest  language  twenty-five  years  ago.'  For 
then,  indeed,  it  was  often  stated  that  0.  W.  H.  would  assuredly 
*  go  to  heU.' 

Poetic  talent  is  widely  diffused  in  America.  In  that  quarter 
of  a  century,  Holmes  was  asked  to  read  the  manuscript  verses  of 
five  thousand  young  poets.  And  to  a  lady  who  brought  her 
complaint  to  him  he  wrote  wise  words :  '  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  help  yourself  if  an  editor  alters  your  papers,  except  by  becoming 
so  important  to  him  that  you  can  make  it  a  condition  of  publishing 
your  articles  that  they  shall  not  be  in  any  way  tampered  with.' 
It  may  be  esteemed  as  certain  that  it  was  not  the  Autocrat  who 
ventured  in  this  biography  to  alter  one  of  Milton's  most  famous 
lines,  it  stands,  sad  to  say,  '  So  thick  a  drop  swere  has  quenched 
their  orbs.'  But  it  was  the  lovable  genius  himself  who  (at  p.  46 
of  Vol.  II.)  has  awfully  transmogrified  a  most  familiar  line  of 
Anacreon,  making  it  in  fact  not  a  verse  at  all. 

I  found  out,  in  my  one  long  talk  with  *  The  Doctor '  (con- 
stantly so  called),  one  thing  emphasised  in  his  life :  his  love  of 
great  trees.     As  some  can  give  with  painful  accuracy,  the  dimen^ 
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fiions  of  all  Cathedral  churches,  so  he  the  height  and  reach  of  thos^ 
magnificent  vegetables.  Near  his  country  home  at  Beverly  was 
^  the  finest  oak  he  could  remember.'  He  added,  '  I  never  pass  it 
without  a  bow  and  a  genuflection.'  It  was  Wordsworth  who  said, 
*  Cut  down  that  tree !  I'd  sooner  fall  down  and  worship  it ! ' 
Yet  Holmes  felt  how  a  tree,  centuries  old,  holds  ofif  a  poor  tran- 
sient mortal.  To  a  Mend :  '  Ah,  you  think  that  you  own  that 
tree.    But  you  don't :  it  ovma  you ! ' 

He  disliked,  keenly,  that  fashion  of  tampering  with  the 
English  language  which  compels  certain  persons  at  once  to  close 
a  book  printed  in  America.  Curiously,  he  condemned,  severely, 
the  use  of  *  Proven '  for  proved :  even  on  Lowell's  page.  He 
knew  not  that  the  word  is  classical  in  Scotland.  The  inter- 
mediate verdict  of  a  Jury,  permitted  north  of  the  Tweed,  is  Not 
Proven.  The  words  are  capable  of  various  interpretations.  *  No 
doubt  you  did  it ;  but  there  is  hardly  what  may  be  called  legal 
evidence,  and  we  don't  like  to  hang  a  poor  creature.'  I  think  I 
have  known  it  mean,  *  Poisoned  the  man,  and  served  him  right.* 

Not  all  his  jokes  were  good.  Some  were  very  bad.  *  Did  not 
Alexander  the  Q-reat  inherit  his  tendency  to  get  drunk  from  his 
&ther,  the  notorious  FiU-up  of  Macedon?*  But  one  recalls 
some  of  Swift's  classical  derivations.  All  eggs  under  the  grate 
may  i>a88.  But  what  of  Pailr^p  and  ease  ua,  whence  PeUpon" 
neaue  ?  What,  of  Socrates'  remark  on  Epaminondas  ?  '  No 
originality  about  him :  just  an  imitation  of  myself:  in  iaci,  an 
Ape  o*  mine  own  days '  ? 

Then  when  a  canvasser  came,  worrying  him  to  subscribe  to  a 
huge  dictionary,  *  I'm  too  old, — eighty  years, — shan't  live  to  see 
it  finished.'  *  Nay,  Doctor :  you  won't  have  to  live  so  very  much 
longer  to  use  our  book :  we've  already  got  to  G.'  *  And  you  may 
go  to  L,  if  you  like.'  The  canvasser  *  went — somewhere.'  That 
last  humorous  sally  is  the  biographer's.  The  facts  bring  back  a 
story  which  Mr.  Froude  told  me,  solemnly,  thirty  years  ago.  An 
old  gentleman,  just  arrived  by  a  train  from  Devonshire,  came  in 
great  wrath  to  a  Great  Western  oflSce  at  Paddington  station.  *  A 
porter  has  insulted  me,  grossly.  I  asked  him  to  get  my  luggage : 
and  he  just  said  Oo  to  helV  The  porter  was  sent  for.  *  I  spoke 
most  civilly  to  the  gentleman.'  In  those  days  the  initial  letter 
of  the  passenger's  name  was  affixed  to  his  boxes ;  thus  it  was  easy 
to  sort  out  the  luggage  at  the  journey's  end.  *  I  asked  the  gentle- 
man what  his  name  was.  He  said  Lloyd.  Then  I  told  him  to  go 
to  L  and  he  would  find  his  things.'    The  old  gentleman  was  a 
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humonrist.  He  departed,  quite  pleased;  having  handsomely 
tipped  the  poor  porter.  Then  Froude  laughed  :  with  that  laugh 
which  his  friends  remember. 

Quite  small  men  occasionally  find  it  necessary  to  expedite  the 
departure  of  a  bore  ;  and  it  is  both  interesting  and  helpful  to  be 
told  how  big  men  do  so.  Doctor  Holmes  kept  on  hand  a  little 
pile  of  autograph  extracts  from  his  writings,  and  when  the  visitor 
had  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  a  call,  yet  seemed  unaware  of 
the  fact,  would  kindly  hand  him  one  of  these  extracts,  courteously 
asking  him  to  take  it  as  a  keepsake.  '  They  can't  stop  after  that, 
however  tough,'  he  said.  *  I  call  the  extracts  my  luhricant :  it 
greases  the  way  to  send  them  off.'  I  know  a  humble  Scotch 
parson  who  in  such  a  case  arises  and  says  :  '  But  I  must  not  detain 
you  any  longer.'  Bishop  Harvey  Goodwin  of  CarUsle  told  me  how 
an  extremely  eminent  man  in  the  Anglican  hierarchy  used  to  do. 
Getting  upon  his  feet,  and  affectionately  taking  the  visitor's  hand 
in  both  of  his,  he  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  '  And  must  you  go 
away  ? '  Then  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  (it  was  at  Bishop  Words- 
worth's table)  arose,  warmly  grasped  my  right  hand,  and  went 
through  the  entire  proceeding  with  a  saddened  &ce.  I  could  not 
but  say  that  had  the  great  man  so  addressed  my  lowly  self,  I 
should  have  hastened  to  reply,  *  I  was  just  going ;  but  as  you  seem 
80  anxious  I  should  stay  with  you,  I  can  wait  a  little  longer.'  The 
sentimental  expression  passed  from  Bishop  Goodwin's  strong  face ; 
and  he  rejoined,  with  firmness,  *  You  couldn't  say  that,  if  you  saw 
the  way  in  which  the  Exarch  did  it  all.'  And  I  am  entirely  con- 
vinced the  Bishop  was  right.  Some  men  can  carry  a  thing  off : 
others  cannot.  I  well  remember  how  Guthrie  brought  the  tears 
to  all  eyes,  by  saying,  when  the  kindest  of  philanthropists  told  him 
he  was  looking  remarkably  well,  *  Oh,  Miss  Marsh,  I'm  a  great 
impoaster ! '  There  was  inexpressible  pathos  in  the  voice ;  and  the 
accent  was  of  his  native  land.  Let  the  reader  just  try,  experimen- 
tally, whether  he  can  touch  or  not,  by  saying,  *  I'm  a  great  impostor.' 
Possibly  the  listeners  may  be  touched,  but  the  other  way.  Guthrie 
had  that  sensitive  nature,  that  he  often  spoke  with  tears.  But 
when  he  wept,  the  congregation  wept  too.  I  knew,  long  ago,  a 
preacher  who,  having  treated  his  nervous  system  wiih  excessive 
alcohol,  cried  much  more  than  Guthrie  did.  Only  when  he  cried, 
the  congregation  laughed.  Wherefore,  oratorically,  he  was  a 
fiulure. 

It  was  a  quiet  life,  and  he  was  never  anxious.  He  had  worked 
)iard,  but  *  never  had  taken  either  ^ork  or  play  nervously  and 
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tensely/     Ah,   how  uDlike    some!     The  andeiit  A'mAus  vixi 
sums  the  story  of  many  lives.     ^  Wine,  tobacco,  and  late  honrs 
had  never  impaired  his  vigour.'     His  days  went  on  amid  honour 
and  love.     He  was  not  conceited;  but  (as  good  Dean  Bamsay 
said)  pleased  with  his  popularity.     He  never  met  severe  criticism  : 
the  vulgar  abuse  of  'religious'  papers  does  not  count.     So  he 
glided  gradually  into  old  age :  only  pathetic  lines  now  and  then 
testifying  that  he  did  not  quite  like  growing  old.     He  resigned  his 
Chair  at  the  right  time.     It  is  literally  true  that  his  stay  in 
Europe  was  a  triumphal  progress.    Cambridge,  Oxford,  Edinburgh, 
hastened  to  do  him  honour.    But  we  must  be  weaned  from  this 
life,  both  great  and  small.     In  the  winter  of  '87-88  his  wife  died. 
Soon  after,  the  devoted  daughter  left  him.     His  sight  failed  much. 
But  he  had  a  bright  young  secretary,  and  if  it  be  true  that  her 
name  was  Mary  Wilkins,  one  who  could  write  a  pathetic  little  story 
far  better  than  the  Autocrat  himself.    His  son,  who  had  become 
(as  he  wrote  to  me  with  pride  more  than  once)  a  Judge  of  the 
High  Court,  and  his  son's  wife,  were  able  to  make  his  empty 
house  a  home  to  the  close.     He  took  his  usual  walks  within  a  few 
days  of  the  end.    He  was  up  and  about  the  house  to  the  last  day. 
And  finally,  on  October  7,  1894,  he  was  released  from  worldly 
trouble.      He    had    lived    two    months   more    than   85    years. 
Near  four  thousand  publications  took  nptice  of  his  death  and  his 
career.     But  by  &r  the  most  graceful  words  are  iix  a  poem  which 
appeared  in  our  own  Punch :  a  poem  indeed :  briefly  entitled  *  The 
Autocrat.'     Here  is  one  verse  which  would  have  pleased  him. 
No  reader  of  0.  W.  H.  needs  to  be  told  wherefore  that  measure. 

Even  gentle  Elia's  self 

Might  be  proud  to  share  that  shelf, 

Leaf  to  leaf, 
"With  a  soul  of  kindred  sort,  h 

Who  could  bind  strong  sense  and  sport, 

In  one  sheaf. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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RICHAED  MYERS  had  just  returned  to  his  lodging,  after  a 
long  day's  work  in  the  fields,  and  had  taken  off  his  boots, 
and  *  washed  him,'  and  otherwise  prepared  for  the  evening  meal, 
which  he  shared  with  his  landlady's  family,  when  he  caught  sight 
of  a  small  white  packet  lying  on  the  window-sill  just  beneath  the 
partly  open  sash.  He  went  over  to  it,  and  examined  it  in  the 
fiLst-fading  light.  When  the  wrapper  was  undone,  he  saw  it  con- 
tained something  small  and  soft  enfolded  in  tissue  paper.  On 
removing  the  inner  covering  Dick  uttered  a  long  low  whistle. 
The  little  packet  contained  a  curl  of  hair. 

He  struck  a  light  and  looked  at  it  more  closely,  the  tiny  ring 
glittering  in  his  hand  like  threads  of  gold.  It  was  tied  up  with 
blue  ribbon,  and  pinned  to  the  small  silken  knot  thus  made  was  a 
narrow  strip  of  printed  paper,  which,  on  closer  investigation, 
appeared  to  be  a  motto  that  had  probisibly  once  formed  part  of  a 
cracker.  Dick  unpinned  it,  and  smoothed  it  out,  slowly  spelling 
over  its  contents.     These  were  the  cabalistic  words  it  bore  : 

I  am  young  and  I  am  bonny, 

I  am  tender,  I  am  true ; 

If  you'll  have  me  for  your  sweetheart, 

111  have  you. 

Dick  whistled  again,  and  then  laughed. 

'doom,  this  is  rayther  strong,'  he  remarked.  He  looked 
at  the  curl  again ;  it  seemed  to  be  of  a  very  pretty  colour,  a  kind 
of  red  gold,  each  individual  hair  glittering  in  the  Ught. 
He  touched  it — it  was  as  soft  as  velvet ;  he  turned  it  over  and 
over  in  his  hand. 

*  I  connot  call  to  mind  onybody  as  has  hair  of  this  colour,  •  he 
mused.  *  It  is  bonny,  too.  I  wonder  who  i'  th'  world  con  ha'  sent 
it  to  me.' 

He  folded  up  the  parcel  again,  and  thrust  it  into  his  waistcoat 
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pocket,  humming  a  litUe  ditty  to  himself,  his  face  alight  with 
curiosity  and  pride. 

When  he  entered  the  family  living-room,  he  found  his  land- 
lady, Mrs.  Ann  Jump,  a  hard-working  washerwoman,  seated  at 
table  with  all  her  children  round  her.  She  looked  up  inquiringly 
as  he  entered. 

*  We  was  jest  goin'  to  begin  ;  yo're  late  to-day,  Richard.' 

*  Did  yo'  notice  onybody  go  past  my  window  this  artemoon  ? ' 
inquired  Dick,  seating  himself  and  endeavouring  to  assume  a 
casual  air. 

*  Why,  of  course,  I  should  think  a  good  few  folks  went  past 
yo'r  window  to-day,  same  as  ony  other  day,'  responded  Mrs. 
Jump,  a  trifle  tartly. 

*Yo'  didn't  notice  onybody  partic'lar,  I  suppose?'  pursued 
Dick. 

*  Nay,  I  have  other  things  to  be  thinkin'  on  nor  to  be  staadin' 
watchin'  th'  folks  pass  by.  It  is  Saturday  to-day,  and  I've  been 
agate  at  my  wark  sin'  afore  dayleet.  I  only  jest  sat  me  down  afore 
yo'  coom  in.' 

*  Did  yo'  ha'  lady  callers  to-day,  then  ? '  insisted  Dick,  still 
determined  to  fethom  the  mystery  of  his  mysterious  present. 

'  Bless  the  lad !  whatever  is  he  moiderin'  about  ?  Lady  callers 
of  a  Saturday !  Likely,  isn't  it  ?  If  ony  was  to  coom  I'd  soon  run 
'em  out,  I  know  thot.' 

Mr.  Jump,  who  now  entered  the  room,  divesting  himself  of 
his  coat  as  he  did  so,  remarked,  with  a  loud  cheery  laugh,  that 
*  Dick  thought  very  like  as  it  were  leap  year  soom  of  his  lady 
friends  had  coom  to  ax  him  to  put  up  the  banns.'  Dick  responded 
with  a  laughing  retort.  He  had  forgotten  about  leap  year,  and 
the  fact  did  indeed  seem  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  mystery. 
Though  he  would  not  own  it,  he  thought  in  his  own  mind  that  it 
was  extremely  likely  that  one  or  other  of  the  bonny  lasses  with 
whom  he  had  *  walked '  during  the  preceding  year  had  considered 
it  time  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  his  intentions.  Dick  was  a 
buck  in  his  way,  a  handsome  young  fellow,  who  thought  a  good 
deal  of  himself  and  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  boasted  that 
he  had  only  to  raise  a  finger  and  he  *  could  have  ony  one  o'  th' 
village  beauties  for  the  axin' ; '  some  one  had  evidently  wished  to 
give  him  rather  a  broad  hint.  Dick  owned  to  himself  with  a  sigh 
that  it  would  be  well  to  concentrate  his  attentions  upon  one 
individual  in  particular.  But  who  was  the  owner  of  the  hair? 
Not  Mary  Latham — she  was  as  black  as  a  sloe ;  nor  Kitty  Norris, 
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her  hair  was  lint  white.  Could  it  be  Jenny  Wharton  ? — He  could 
not  at  that  moment  recall  the  colour  of  her  locks,  but  he  did  not 
think  they  were  of  this  beautiful  ruddy  gold.  Jenny  Wharton 
was  a  fine,  dashing,  good-tempered  lass,  with  whom  he  had 
always  found  it  pleasant  to  take  a  walk  or  to  crack  a  joke— did 
Jenny  really  take  his  careless  attentions  seriously,  and  was  she 
determined  to  bring  him  to  the  point  ? 

'  Theer's  two  opinions  about  everything,'  said  Dick  to  himself. 
*  I'm  noan  so  sure  now  that  I  do  fancy  her.  It  is  a  pity  if  hoo's 
coom  to  tak'  sich  a  likin'  for  me.' 

He  went  to  bed  in  a  perplexed  condition  of  mind,  and  next 
morning  woke  with  the  dawn,  and  examined  the  Uttle  trophy  by 
daylight.  It  wan  pretty  hair ;  he  had  never  seen  any  of  that 
particular  hue  before.  No,  he  did  not  think  it  could  belong  to 
Jenny.     Then  he  read  once  more  the  motto : 

I  am  yoimg  and  I  am  bonny, 

I  am  tender,  I  am  true; 

If  you'll  have  me  for  your  sweetheart, 

111  have  you. 

*  A  bit  barefaced,'  he  mused.  *  "  If  you'll  have  me  for  your 
sweetheart,  I'll  have  you."  But  it  is  leap  year,  of  course,  and  I 
reckon  the  lass  thinks  hoo's  doin'  no  harm  in  taking  advantage 
of  it.' 

He  dressed  with  unusual  care,  plastering  his  locks  well  with 
highly  scented  pomatum,  a  luxury  dear  to  the  rustic  soul,  donning 
a  tie  of  a  brilliant  hue,  and  altogether  presenting  a  very  fine 
appearance  when  he  entered  the  kitchen. 

Jump  balanced  his  knife  and  fork  on  end  and  stared  at  him. 

*What  is  her  name?'  he  asked  briefly.  *See,  yo',  missus, 
Dick's  goin'  coortin' !  he  is  for  sure.     Which  is  it,  Dick  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know  what  yo'  mean,'  was  the  response,  as  Dick,  very 
red  in  the  face  and  yet  with  the  smirk  of  the  conscious  conqueror, 
sat  down  to  fortify  his  inner  man  by  a  large  and  sustaining  meal. 

At  church  that  Sunday  morning  I  fear  me  that  his  thoughts 
wandered  frequently  to  the  owner  of  the  captivating  curl,  and  his 
eyes  roved  up  and  down  the  benches,  seeking  to  discover  among 
the  rows  of  smartly  attired  maidens  the  *  fascinating  she '  who 
claimed  him  as  her  own.  But  none  of  the  sleek  bent  heads  wore 
tresses  of  the  colour  he  sought  for.  So,  at  least,  it  at  first 
appeared ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  sermon,  in  fisKst  just  as  the 
rector  had  said  *  In  conclusion,'  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  little  figure 
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seated  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  bench  immediately  before  him. 
The  shadow  of  a  pillar  had  nniil  then  fallen  across  her,  but  at  this 
moment  she  suddenly  stooped  forward  to  pick  up  a  detached  leaf 
that  had  fluttered  from  her  Prayer-book.  Her  bent  head  caught 
the  light,  and  Dick  started  as  he  saw  that  the  soft  smooth  coil  of 
hair  which  was  gathered  up  beneath  her  white  straw  hat  gleamed 
with  the  familiar  ruddy  glow  which  haunted  his  thoughts.  His 
eyes  often  rested  on  the  little  figure  as  the  service  proceeded.  Its 
aspect  was  wholly  unfamiliar  to  him,  and  when  the  girl  turned 
her  head  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  he  did  not  recognise  the 
face.  It  was  a  very  simple  little  face — ^round,  and  pink  and 
white,  and  rather  freckled,  the  nose  slightly  cocked,  the  eyes 
large  and  blue  and  babyish.  When  she  knelt  down  Dick  saw  that 
the  long  curling  lashes  that  veiled  these  eyes  were  only  a  shade 
or  two  darker  in  colour  than  the  hair.  Dick's  thoughts  were 
much  preoccupied,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  devotions  were 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  vague  wonder  as  to  how  this  un- 
known lass  should  have  heard  of  him,  or  why  she  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  him,  for  that  she  had  sent  him  this  love-token  he  never 
for  an  instant  doubted.  Hers  were  the  only  locks  in  the  whole 
village  whose  colour  matched  tlie  little  curl  shut  up  in  Dick's 
trunk  at  home. 

When  the  congregation  left  the  church  he  loitered  behind 
imtil  the  girl  in  question  came  out,  and  then  boldly  went  up  to 
her.  Bustic  etiquette,  stringent  enough  on  some  points,  is  never- 
theless comfortably  lax  in  many  particulars ;  any  young  man  may 
speak  to  any  young  woman  without  needing  to  wait  for  an  intro- 
duction. 

*  Yo're  a  stranger  here,  ar'n't  yo'  ? '  asked  Richard,  with  his 
most  engaging  smile. 

*  I've  nobbut  jest  coom,'  she  responded. 

*  Well,  and  what  are  yo'  doin'  here  in  the  village  ? '  pursued 
Dick. 

*  I've  coom  to  be  sarvant  at  Thomdons'.' 

'  Oh,  yo'  han,  han  yo'  ?  I  heerd  as  their  Maggie  had  left. 
Well,  and  what  may  yo'r  name  be  ? ' 

*  Sarah  Lupton,'  was  the  reply,  *  but  they  alius  call  me  Sally.' 
The  golden  eyelashes  were  now  shyly  uplifted,  and  with  a  saucy 
smile  she  added,  '  And  what  may  yo'rs  be,  if  I  may  ax  ? ' 

*  Coom,  yo'  know  mine  well  enough,'  returned  Dick,  laughing ; 
but  Sally  stared  at  him  with  unfeigned  surprise.  Could  it  be  possible 
that,  after  all,  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  him  without  so  much  as 
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knowing  hifl  name  ?  *  Well,  then,  my  name's  Richard  Myers,  and 
they  c^  me  Dick,'  he  said.  *  Yo'  can  call  me  Dick  if  yo'n  & 
mind.* 

*  Tisn't  likely  as  I  shall  want  to  call  yo'  onythin',*  returned 
Sally.  '  I  mun  be  oflf  awhoam  now,  or  th'  missus  'ull  be  callin' 
out  for  me.* 

*  Dun  yo'  ever  go  for  a  walk  Sunday  artemoons  ?  *  inquired 
Dick. 

*  I  do,  when  theer's  onybody  to  walk  wi'.' 

*  Yo'  can  walk  wi'  me,  if  yo'  fancy  it.' 

Sally  again  raised  those  long,  innocent-looking  lashes,  and 
surveyed  Dick  critically  with  her  babyish  blue  eyes.  Dick  felt 
the  colour  mount  in  his  face  the  while,  but  the  result  of  Sally's 
investigation  appeared  to  be  satisfactory,  for  she  nodded,  and  said 
succinctly : 

*Two  o'clock  this  day,  then.  I  can  have  from  two  to  six, 
missus  says.* 

*  I  wiU  meet  yo'  at  the  Lone  End,*  said  Dick,  feeling  a  little 
queer  as  he  turned  away.  He  had  often  walked  with  lasses  before, 
but  never  yet  with  one  who  had  calmly  announced  her  intention 
of  being  his  sweetheart. 

Punctually  to  the  minute,  however,  he  appeared  at  the  ap- 
pointed meeting-place,  and  soon  descried  Sally's  small  figure 
tripping  down  the  lane  to  meet  him.  She  really  was  a  pretty 
little  thing,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  Dick  lost  all  his  previous 
self-consciousness  as  he  considered  her. 

*  A  nice  little  body,'  he  thought  to  himself,  '  and  a  notable 
little  body.  Hoo'd  mak*  a  chap  coomfortable  enough,  I  dare 
say.' 

Sally  wore  a  print  frock  with  sprigs  of  green  all  over  it,  and 
there  were  green  ribbons  in  her  hat  and  at  her  throat,  and  she 
had  altogether  a  certain  springlike  freshness  about  her  most 
comforting  to  the  eye. 

*  Wheer  shall  we  go  ? '  inquired  Dick. 

*  Jest  as  yo'  fancy,'  was  the  accommodating  reply. 

Dick  paced  along  by  her  side  for  some  minutes  in  silence,  and 
then  he  said,  ^  We  will  go  reet  into  the  fields,  wheer  theer'U  be 
nobry  to  bother  us.' 

They  followed  a  narrow  path  beside  a  green  new-budding 
hedge ;  the  sky  was  blue  overhead  with  little  fleecy  clouds  which 
seemed  to  add  to  its  brightness.  Everything  was  green  and 
bright  and  fresh  and  new,   this  spring  morning.     Dick,  as  he 
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walked  along,  felt  his  heart  bound  as  it  had  never  bounded  wheil 
he  was  escorting  Mary  Latham  or  Jenny  Wharton ;  and  yet  both 
Mary  and  Jane  were,  strictly  speaking,  far  '  bonnier '  than  little 
golden-haired  Sally. 

Their  conversation,  however,  touched  only  on  the  most 
ordinary  topics.  Sally  was  very  discreet  and  very  demure.  When 
Dick  offered  her  his  arm,  she  decided  that  she  could  *  jest  as  well 
do  wi'out,'  and  when  he  paid  her  one  or  two  of  the  stereotyped 
compliments  which  in  Jane's  and  Mary's  case  he  had  ever  found 
effective,  she  desired  him  with  a  certain  curt  decision  to  '  give 
ower  that  nonsense.' 

At  last  he  resolved  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  her ; 
and  pausing  when  they  had  reached  a  wood,  already  green,  he 
proposed  that  they  should  rest  a  few  minutes  in  the  shade. 

'  The  sun's  not  that  hot,'  protested  Sally,  but  she  consented 
nevertheless.  They  sat  down  ou  the  short  young  grass,  and  pre- 
sently Dick  inquired,  in  a  sentimental  tone,  where  it  was  she  had 
first  seen  him.     Sally  stared  at  him  reflectively. 

^  I  think  it  were  last  Friday  week,'  she  replied,  considering  a 
little.  *  Yes,  Friday  week  it  were.  Yo'd  been  to  market,  and 
yo'r  face  were  black.' 

Dick's  countenance  changed. 

*  Black  1 '  he  ejaculated. 

^  Eh,  yo'd  been  gettin'  hold  of  a  sack,  or  summat  dirty,  and 
yo'd  smudged  yo'r  fiwe ;  I  mind  I  laughed.' 

Dick  was  a  little  crest&llen,  and  a  great  deal  astonished. 

*  And  were  that  really  the  first  time  yo'  saw  me,  Sally  ? ' 
She  nodded. 

*  Then  what  made  yo'  think  of  me  ? ' 

The  blue  eyes  were  opened  to  the  fullest  extent. 
'  Think  of  yo' !     Whoever  said  I  thought  of  yo'  ? ' 
'  Coom,  yo'  know  yo'  did,'  said  Dick,  persuasively.     He  leaned 
forward,  looking  at  her  with  a  merry  smile;  his  dark  eyes  twinkled, 
and  his  white  teeth  showed  through  his  parted  lips.    Sally  looked 
at  him  and  smiled  back. 

*  Well,'  she  said,  after  a  moment,  '  I  wunnot  say  but  what  I 
have.' 

*  Reet,'  said  Dick,  rubbing  his  hands,  *  we're  gettin'  forrard  now. 
Coom,  yo'  han'  thought  of  me,  I  knowed  it ;  theer's  good  cause 
why  we  should  both  know  it,  isn't  theer  ? ' 

Sally  simpered  and  looked  down,  and  presently  asked  in  a 
smallj  insinuating  voice,  *  And  did  yo'  think  of  me,  Dick  ? ' 
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Dick  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Never  had  he  till  that  morn- 
ing set  eyes  upon  the  girl,  but  he  resolved  to  lie  boldly  like  a 
man. 

'  I  did/  he  cried  fervently.     '  How  can  yo'  doubt  it,  Sally  ? ' 

^  And  when  did  yo'  first  see  me? '  inquired  Sally. 

This  was  a  puzzler.  Dick  cast  about  in  his  mind  for  a  suitable 
occasion. 

*  I  see  yo'  last  chumin*  day/  he  remarked,  gazing  straight 
before  him  with  a  retrospective  air.  'The  last  chumin'  day 
which  ever  was,  and  yo'  were  walkin*  across  firo'  th'  shippon  wi' 
yo'r  pail  or  summat  in  yo'r  hand,  and  the  leet  shone  on  yo'r 
hair,  and  I  thought  to  mysel'  as  I  had  never  seen  sech  bonny 
hair  before.' 

'  Did  yo'?'  said  Sally,  much  pleased.  '  But,'  as  a  sudden  thought 
struck  her,  *  however  did  yo'  see  my  hair,  Dick  ?  I  alius  weer  my 
bonnet,  yo'  know,  i'  th'  momin',  and  it  covers  my  head,  face  and 
all,  till  theer's  nowt  to  be  seen.' 

Dick  reflected  for  a  moment. 

*  Ah,  but  the  wind  blew  it  oflF  a  minute — dunnot  yo'  mind  the 
wind  blew  it  oflF?' 

^  I  dunnot  remember,'  said  Sally,  with  a  puzzled  look.  But 
Dick  clinched  the  matter  by  remarking  that  if  the  wind  had  not 
blown  off  her  bonnet,  he  could  not  have  noticed  her  hair,  a  fieu^t 
which  was  obviously  conclusive. 

*  It  is  bonny  hair,  Sally,'  pursued  Dick,  with  a  meaning  air. 
Sally  blushed.  *  Ay,  it's  bonny  hair,'  repeated  Dick.  *  A  mon  'ud 
be  very  pleased  to  get  a  bit  of  thot  hair,  Sally.' 

'  like  yo'r  impudence,'  remarked  Sally,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 
Dick  felt  a  little  irritated.  Why  could  not  she  own  at  once  that 
she  had  been  tempted  into  an  indiscretion  which  he  of  all  men 
could  but  regard  leniently  ? 

'  Dun  yo'  often  gi'  folks  locks  of  hair  ? ' 

'  Never,'  responded  Sally,  with  decision. 

*  Coom,  once  in  a  way  yo'  do,  dunnot  yo'  ? '  Sally  shook  her 
head. 

'  I  know  a  mon,'  said  Dick,  staring  at  her  fixedly,  '  as  has  got 
a  bit,  a  lovely  bit,  and  keeps  it  locked  up,  and  kisses  it  often.' 

Sally's  fieu^e  flamed. 

*Yo'  know  nowt  of  the  kind,'  she  responded,  with  great 
asperity.    *  111  noan  set  here  ony  more  if  yo'  tell  sech  lees.' 

Dick  whistled. 

*  Sally/  he  said,  *  we's  ha'  no  more  of  this.    I've  got  thot  lock 
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of  yo'r  hair  as  yo'  sent  me,  and  Fm  goin'  to  keep  it,  and  I  wVil 
have  yo'  for  my  sweetheart,  as  yo'  axed  me.' 

Sally  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  to  Dick's  immense  surprise 
answer^  this  declaration  by  bestowing  a  sounding  box  on  his 
ear. 

*  I'm  noan  thot  mak'  o'  wench,'  she  cried,  energetically.  '  I 
never  give  onybody  a  lock  of  hair  in  my  life ;  and  as  for  axin'  yo' 
to  be  my  sweetheart,  I  would  not  do  sech  a  thing  if  theer  was 
never  another  mon  i'  th'  world.' 

Dick  rose  to  his  feet,  astonished  and  irate. 
'  Didn't  yo'  send  me  thot  parcel  last  neet,  then  ? '  he  asked. 
*  I  know  it's  yo'r  hair,  and  yo'  mun  know  what  was  wrote  inside.' 

*  What  was  it  ? '  cried  Sally,  wrathfiilly,  but  impressed,  in  spite 
of  herself,  by  his  manner. 

'  I  am  young  and  I  am  bonny, 
I  am  tender,  I  am  true  ; 
If  you'll  have  me  for  your  sweetheart, 
I'll  have  you.' 

repeated  Dick,  with  great  unction  and  precision.  '  Theer,  thot's 
plain  enough,  isn't  it  ?  and  the  hair  was  jest  the  same  as  yo'rs — 
beautiful  hair,  like  gold,  and  soft  as  down.  I  will  swear  it  is  yo'rs. 
There  is  not  another  lass  as  ever  I  see  as  has  hair  the  same  as 
thot.' 

Sally  sat  staring  at  him,  with  round  dilated  eyes,  the  colour 
mantling  in  her  cheeks,  an  irrepressible  simper  hovering  about 
her  mouth. 

'  Well,  I  really  didn't  send  it,'  she  said,  in  tones  which  did  not 
admit  of  doubt.  *  I  truly  didn't.  Soombry  mim  ha'  played  us  a 
trick.  Why,  I  never  could  ha'  been  so  bowd  as  to  send  yo'  sech  a 
message  as  thot.' 

*  Why  not  ? '  said  Dick,  gallantly.  '  It  is  true  enough.  Yo  re 
young,  yo'  know,  and  bonny,  and  I  am  sure  yo'll  be  tender  and 
true.     Well,  then,  why  could  not  us  be  sweethearts  ? ' 

*  Eh,  Dick,  we  dunnot  know  each  other,  and  I  dunnot  like  the 
notion  o'  yo'  thinkin'  it  was  me  as  axed  yo'.' 

*  Well,  it  is  leap  year,  yo'  know,  and  a  lass  can  do  it  in  leap 
year  wi'out  onybody  thinkin'  shame  o't.  And  truly,  Sally,  I'd 
like  yo'  to  be  my  sweetheart.' 

'  Well,'  said  SaUy,  and  sighed,  and  stole  a  glance  at  Dick.  He 
assumed  his  most  persuasive  air.  He  was  really  a  good-looking 
young  fellow,  and  she  could  not  but  own  the  fact  to  herself. 
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*  Well,  I  diinnot  mind  keeping  coompany  wi'  yo'  to  see  how  we 
get  on,'  she  said,  hesitatingly,  after  a  moment's  pause,  '  but  I 
cannot  think  whoever  sent  yo'  thot  hair.' 

'  It  is  the  most  beautiful  hair  that  ever  I  see,'  persisted  Dick. 
*  It  is  thot  hair  as  made  me  first  think  of  yo',  Sally.'  Sally  walked 
on  a  few  steps,  smiling  to  herself,  and  Dick  hastened  after  her,  for 
a  time  forgetting  his  usual  self-conceit,  and,  indeed,  almost 
oblivious  of  his  own  personality  in  his  growing  admiration  and 
love.  Sally  was  a  dainty  little  lass,  quick  and  precise  in  her  ways. 
As  she  walked  in  front  of  him  he  noted  how  light  was  her  step, 
how  graceful  her  movements ;  the  very  turn  of  her  little  round 
throat  had  a  charm  for  him,  and  the  curling  tendrils  of  that 
wonderful  hair  fescinated  his  eye. 

The  path  led  them  presently  to  the  high  wall  which  surrounded 
the  Squire's  park.  The  very  stones  seemed  to  glitter  in  the  bright 
sunlight,  and  the  shadows  of  the  curled  baby  leaves  which  hung 
over  from  the  plantation  within  danced  and  flickered  on  its 
surface.  Sally  tilted  back  her  head  and  looked  up  at  the  shifting 
green  tracery.  '  Eh,  I  wish  we  were  o'  the  t'other  side  o'  yon 
wall,'  she  cried.  *  I've  never  been  theer,  and  they  say  it's  beauti- 
ful at  this  time  o'  the  year.  Th'  daffodils  is  out,  and  birds'  nests 
i'  th'  trees ;  they  say  it's  like  fiairyland.' 

'  C!oom,  we's  soon  get  ower,  if  thot's  aU,'  replied  Dick.  '  I'll 
help  yo',  and  if  we  meet  onybody  we'll  say  we're  nobbut  goin'  on 
a  message  to  th'  keeper ;  he  lives  yon,  yo'  know,  i'  th'  httle  white 
cottage  over  theer.' 

SaUy  after  some  demur  consented  to  climb  the  wall,  on  the 
condition  that  Dick  got  over  first.  The  young  man  complied,  and 
Sally  soon  scrambled  up,  pausing  on  the  top  of  the  wall  to  look 
down  at  him  with  her  head  on  one  side  like  a  startled  bird. 

^  I  can  never  get  down,'  she  cried.  '  I  shall  fall,  I  know  I  shall 
faU!' 

The  usual  lovers'  comedy  was  then  enacted,  Sally  finaUy 
jumping  with  a  laugh  and  a  scream,  and  being  duly  caught  in 
Dick's  arms. 

There  did,  indeed,  seem  to  be  a  little  bit  of  fairyland  behind 
that  wall.  lines  of  daffodils  grew  on  either  side  of  the  path, 
stretching  away  in  a  long  perspective  of  green  and  gold  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach ;  the  gnarled  trunks  of  the  trees  stood  out 
boldly  amid  the  more  delicate  undergrowth  of  budding  ash  and 
crimson-tipped  sycamore  saplings ;  the  great  bushes  of  rhododen- 
drons, the  green  shining  leaves  of  which  glanced  bravely  in  the 
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sunlight,  were  sown  with  closters  of  lilac  and  crimson  and  white ; 
the  white  stems  of  birch  and  beech  flashed  out  here  and  there  like 
silver :  there  was  sunlight  everywhere,  everything  seemed  to  glitter 
and  sparkle  and  flash.  The  couple  wandered  on  a  little  way,  the  sense 
that  they  were  trespassing  adding  a  certain  zest  to  their  enjoyment. 
Sally  picked  a  bunch  of  daffodils  and  fastened  some  in  her  waist- 
band, bestowing,  after  some  coquetting,  a  posy  on  Dick,  to  wear  in, 
his  button-hole.  They  sat  down  on  a  mossy  bank  and  entertained 
each  other  for  some  time  after  the  fashion  of  lovers  of  their  class, 
Dick  much  amusing  Sally  by  drawing  sundry  designs  on  the  soft 
mould  of  the  path  in  front  of  them  with  the  point  of  his  stick. 
Sally  duly  watched  and  applauded  when  he  drew  two  large  lopsided 
hearts  with  their  initials  in  the  centre  of  each. 
'  Now,'  he  said,  *  we'll  make  it  complete.' 
He  slowly  and  carefully  scratched  beneath  the  affecting 
picture  the  lines  which  had  been  ringfing  in  his  head  since  the 
preceding  day. 

They  were  just  contemplating  this  work  of  art  with  heads  bent 
sideways,  when  a  quick  light  step  just  behind  them  made  them 
start,  and  a  tall  girl  suddenly  pushed  aside  the  elder  boughs  and 
jumped  down  into  the  path.  It  was  Jane  Wharton,  the  keeper's 
daughter.  Dick  looked  up  in  some  confusion,  and  edged  a  little 
farther  away  from  Sally :  he  felt  bashful  at  this  sudden  encounter, 
for,  as  it  has  been  already  said,  Jane  and  he  had  had  some  little 
amorous  passages  together  in  former  days,  Jane,  however,  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  and  burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 

*  Well,  Richard,'  she  cried,  '  I  reckon  yo're  caught  at  last ! 
Wonderful  lovin'  yo'  looked  just  now,  and  what's  this  yo'n  drawn 
out  so  beautiful  ?    Two  'earts  and  a  bit  of  poetry.     Let's  see. 

*  I  am  young  and  I  am  bonny, 
I  am  tender,  I  am  true; 
If  youll  have  me  for  your  sweetheart, 
I'll  have  you. 

Where  did  you  get  that  from  ?  Seems  as  if  I'd  heerd  it  be- 
fore.' The  couple  looked  up  quickly,  their  eyes,  by  common 
accord,  fastening  themselves  on  the  thick  plaits  of  hair  which 
were  wound  round  Jane's  head.  Both  heaved  a  simultaneous 
sigh  of  relief.  Jane's  tresses  were  of  an  indescribable  colour, 
neither  brown  nor  fair,  but  certainly  with  no  tinge  either  of  red 
or  gold. 

Jane  laughed  again.  'I  know  what  yo'r  thinkin'  on,'  she 
cried.     *  I'm  in  the  secret  too. ' 
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Sally  looked  up  quickly  and  wrathfully,  but  said  nothing. 
Dick  rubbed  his  hands  and  laughed  in  a  puzzled  way : 

*  Happen  yo'  sent  it  ? '  he  cried. 

Jane  chuckled.  ^  Well,  if  yo're  talkin'  about  a  little  parcel 
as  was  left  at  yo'r  place  last  neet  I  don't  mind  sayin'  I  took  it 
theer.' 

Dick  began  to  feel  rather  annoyed. 

*  Well/  he  said,  *  I'd  like  to  know  what  business  yo'  had  put  tin' 
locks  of  hair  inside  my  window.' 

'Weren't  it  pretty  hair,  though?'  said  Jane,  and  laughed 
again. 

*  It  were  thot,'  agreed  Myers.  '  I  never  seed  hair  o'  thot  colour 
before,  nobbut  Sally's  here.' 

A  light  suddenly  seemed  to  dawn  upon  Jane.  '  Did  yo'  think 
Sally  sent  it?'  she  cried,  and  fell  to  clapping  her  hands  and 
fidrly  dancing  with  glee.  *  Eh,  dear,  I  never  thought  it  'ud  coom 
to  thot.'  Then  suddenly  composing  herself  she  addressed  the 
other  girl,  who  had  now  risen  to  her  feet,  crimson  with  anger. 

*  Yo'  look  quiet  enough,'  she  pursued ;  *  think  o'  yo'  sendin' 
locks  o'  hair  to  folks  as  yo'n  scarce  set  eyes  on  ! ' 

*  Yo'  know  very  well  I  didn't  send  it,'  protested  poor  Sally,  on 
the  point  of  tears ;  '  yo'  know  it  is  not  my  hair.' 

'  Isn't  it  jest  the  same  colour  ? '  giggled  Jane.  *  Now,  yo'  know 
very  well,  Sally,  there  isn't  another  girl  i'  th'  place  as  has  hair 
like  thot — at  least,'  correcting  herself,  '  not  as  yo'  know  of.  But 
theer,  dunnot  be  in  sich  a  stew ;  it  isn't  yo'r  hair — I  may  as  well 
own  it,  it  belongs  to  a  friend  of  mine.' 

Dick  rose  too,  much  excited  and  astonished.  ^And  did  yo' 
send  it  me  ? '  he  inquired.   '  Fancy  thot !    Is  it  onybody  I  know  ? ' 

'Yo'  may  ha'  seen  her,  but  I  doubt  if  yo'  noticed  her,' 
responded  Jane,  still  convulsed  with  merriment,  '  but  hoo  noticed 
yo'  as  how  'tis.  Hoo  peeped  at  yo'  once  fro'  behind  one  o'  these 
trees,  and  hoo  even  followed  yo'  a  little  way,  and  when  yo'  didn't 
turn  yo'r  head,  hoo  sot  her  down  i'  the  path  and  cried.' 

'  Cried ! '  echoed  Dick,  with  an  astonished  smirk.  '  Cried ! 
How  ever  did  hoo  coom  to  think  so  mich  o'  me  as  thot  ? ' 

'  All  the  lasses  here,  yo'  know,  think  a  deal  o'  yo',  Dick,'  cried 
Jane,  suddenly  becoming  serious,  and  wagging  her  head  solemnly. 
^  Yo're  not  the  only  one,  Sally,  yo*  needn't  think  it.  Why,  Dick 
here  says  hissel'  that  theer  isn't  a  lass  i'  th'  place  as  he  couldn't 
have  for  the  axing.' 

Sally  tossed  her  head.     *  I'm  sure  he's  welcome  to  'em  all  fo 
me,'  she  said. 
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^  Dannot  yo'  Bay  as  this  here  lady  as  sent  me  her  hair  is  a 
friend  o'  yo'rs  ? '  asked  Dick,  still  pleasantly  agitated.  '  I  cannot 
think  how  ever  it  is  I  didn't  notice  her.  Wheer  does  hoo  live 
and  what's  her  name  ? ' 

*  Her  name's  Rose.' 
'Rose  what?' 

'  Ah,  thot  'ud  be  tellin' !     Yo'd  happen  like  to  see  her  ?  * 

*  Well,'  said  Dick,  breaking  oflF  with  a  furtive  glance  at  Sally, 
who  began  to  walk  away  with  her  nose  in  the  air ;  but  Jane's  next 
words  arrested  her. 

'  Hoo's  at  our  place  now ;  I'll  fetch  her  if  yo'  like.' 
'  If  Sally  hasn't  no  objections,'  said  Dick,  hesitatingly.     '  It 
makes  a  mon  feel  a  bit  queer,  yo'  know,  to  hear  these  things.     I 
don't  want  to  ha'  nowt  to  say  to  her — ^me  an'  Sally  is  keeping 
coompany  now — but  I'd  jest  like  to  see  her.' 

*  Hoo's  bonny,'  said  Jane.  *  Her  e'en  are  bigger  nor  Sally's, 
and  brown,  and  her  hair  is  softer  nor  Sally's,  I  tell  yo'.  But  I'll 
fetch  her,  and  yoU  see  for  yo'rsel's.' 

^Wait,  Jane,  wait,'  cried  Dick,  feeling  suddenly  a  little 
alarmed.  ^  It'll  be  a  bit  awkward  if  hoo  fancies  me  so  mich  as 
thot  cooms  to.' 

'  I'm  sure  I  don*t  want  to  see  her,'  cried  Sally,  walking  away, 
but  very  slowly.  She  was  angry  with  Dick,  furious  with. Jane; 
nevertheless,  her  curiosity  was  too  grei^t  to  be  withstood.  >  • 

Jane  began  to  walk  backward  in  the  direction  of  her  home, 
still  giggling  to  herself  in  a  particularly  exasperating  manner. 

*  Yo'  needn't  be  freetened,  Richard ;  hoo'U  not  say  nowt,  Til 
promise  yo'.  Bide  a  bit,  Sally,  wunnot  yo'  ?  Yo'd  like  to  see 
this  beauty.  Ha,  ha !  shut  yo'r  e'en,  both  of  yo',  and  Til  fetch  her 
in  a  minute.' 

She  whisked  round  and  ran  ofiF  rapidly.  Sally  stood  still  with 
her  back  to  Dick,  observing  after  a  moment,  in  a  choked  voice, 
*  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  I'm  stopping  for.  It's  nowt  to  me 
how  bonny  this  lady  o'  yo'rs  is,  Mester  Myers.' 

*Hoo  isn't  my  lady  as  I  know  on,'  returned  Dick,  much 
exhilarated  by  Sally's  evident  pique.  '  I've  nowt  to  do  wi'  her. 
Yo'  needn't  be  so  takken  to,  Sally.  It's  noan  o'  my  fanlt  if  hoo 
will  tak' a  likin' for  me.' 

Sally  tried  to  say  something  very  biting,  but  the  words  would 
not  come,  only  a  humiliating  little  sob  which  she  ineffectually  tried 
to'disguise  with  a  cough. 
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In  a  few  minutes  rapid  steps  were  heard  pattering  over  the 
soft  ground,  and  Jane's  voice  called  out : 

'  Now,  then,  keep  yo'r  e'en  shut,  I  tell  yo' !  This  way,  my 
beauty.    Now ! ' 

Dick  and  Sally  opened  their  eyes  and  craned  forward  their 
necks  eagerly.  There  stood  Jane  in  the  middle  of  the  path,  no 
other  figure  appeared  by  her  side,  but  in  her  arms  she  held  a  very 
fiat  setter  puppy. 

'Here's  yo'r  lady!'  cried  Jane,  shrieking  with  laughter. 
'Here's  the  beauty!  Look  at  her  hair — did  yo*  ever  see  sich 
bonny  golden  hair  ?  And  look  at  her  e'en — they're  bigger  nor 
yo'rs,  aren't  they,  Sally  ?  and  sich  a  lovely  brown !  Goom  and 
talk  to  her.' 

There  was,  however,  complete  silence  for  a  moment  or  two, 
after  which,  I  regret  to  say,  Dick  began  to  swear,  and  Sally  to  cry. 

*  To  think,'  she  sobbed,  '  as  yo'  could  ever  fancy  thot  nasty 
dirty  dog's  hair  was  mine !    Ill  never  speak  to  yo'  again ! ' 

Dick's  reply  need  not  be  recorded.  Jane  dandled  the  puppy 
up  and  down,  and  waved  its  paws,  and  laughed  till  the  tears  ran 
down  her  cheeks. 

'  Ah,  ha !  Hester  Dick,'  she  cried,  composing  herself  at  last, 
'  wasn't  thot  a  trick  ?  Yo'  never  guessed,  did  yo'  ?  See  what  it 
is  to  be  too  mich  set  up!  Ever  sin'  I  heerd  yo'  say  as  all  th' 
lasses  o'  th'  place  were  fidr  silly  about  yo'  I've  been  longiri'  to 
mak'  yo'  feel  a  bit  silly  yo'rsel' !  Yo'  thought  yo'd  nowt  to  do 
nobbut  howd  out  yo'r  finger  to  ony  lass,  didn't  yo'  ?  Well,  theer's 
poor  little  Sally  as  was  ready  enough,  but  we're  not  all  o'  the 
same  mak'.  Coom,  han  yo'  nowt  to  say  ?  This  here  beauty  is  to 
be  had  for  th'  axin'.  Hoo  isn't  so  well  shapped  as  th'  others,  and 
my  feyther  says  he'll  give  her  to  onyone  as  '11  tak'  her.  It  were 
thot  as  first  put  th'  notion  into  my  head.  I  says  to  mysel',  "  111 
have  a  bit  of  a  marlock  wi'  yon  conceited  chap  Dick."  What ! 
hannot  yo'  a  word  for  her  ?     Coom,  then,  Bose,  we's  say  ta-ta ! ' 

She  once  more  waved  the  dog's  paw  and  ran  off.  When  she 
was  out  of  sight,  Dick'^ventured  to  draw  near  to  Sally,  who  stood, 
still  sobbing,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  She  pushed  him 
angrily  away,  however. 

*Be  off!  I  want  noan  o'  yo' ;  yo'  hannot  a  word  to  say.  I'd 
be  ashamed  to  look  onybody  i'  th'  face  if  I  were  yo',  lettin'  Jane 
mak'  a  fool  of  us  both,  thot  gate !  Why  couldn't  yo'  say  summat, 
and  not  let  her  have  it  all  her  own  way?  But  the  truth  is  yo' 
hadn't  nowt  to  say.' 
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^  I  had,  though/  retorted  Dick,  '  but  I  weren't  agoin'  to  say  it 
while  Jane  were  theer.  I  could  ha'  made  her  look  a  bit  silly  if 
I'd  a  mind.' 

*  Why  didn't  yo',  then  ? '  cried  Sally,  turning  her  little,  flushed, 
tear-stained  face  towards  him.  ^  Eh,  I'd  ha'  been  fain  to  see  thot, 
but  I  dunnot  believe  yo'  could.' 

'  I  could,'  said  Dick  stoutly.  '  The  fact  is,  Jane  played  this 
trick  out  of  spite  because  I  wouldn't  ha'  nowt  to  say  to  her. 
Jane  was  awful  gone  on  me.' 

*I  dunnot  believe  it,'  said  Sally,  vaguely  comforted  never- 
theless. 

*  But  I  wouldn't  have  her  at  no  price,'  went  on  Dick,  lofUly 
waving  his  hand. 

'  I  dunnot  believe  it,'  said  Sally  again,  this  time  more  pettishly. 
'  Jane  says  hersel'  as  yo're  alius  makkin'  out  as  every  lass  i'  th' 
place  wants  yo'.' 

*  So  they  do,'  said  Dick,  with  conviction ;  *  they  all  do,  Sally, 
but  theer's  nobbut  one  lass  as  I  want,  and  yo'  know  her  name.' 

Sally  lifted  her  long  eyelashes,  on  which  the  big  tears  were 
still  hanging,  and  looked  at  him  piteously. 

'  But  how  could  yo'  ever  think  my  hair  was  like  a  nasty  dog's  ? ' 
she  said  plaintively. 

^  It  were  a  pretty  little  pup,  though,'  said  Dick  deprecatingly. 

Sally  pouted.  'Jane  said  hoo  weren't  sich  a  good  shapped 
one  as  the  others,'  she  murmured. 

'  Hoo  mayn't  be  thot,  but  hoo's  a  beauty  as  how  'tis.  Won- 
derful valuable  breed,  thot  theer  is — I  heerd  as  Squire  gave 
pounds  an'  pounds  fur  the  dog  as  he  has  yonder.' 

Sally  was  impressed  for  a  moment,  but  presently  resumed, 
still  in  an  injured  tone :  '  This  one  weren't  worth  so  mich,  then  ; 
Jane  said  her  feyther  'ud  gi'  it  to  onybody  as  'ud  be  willin'  to 
tak'  it.' 

'  Hoo  was  to  be  had  fur  the  axin',  in  fiswt,'  said  Dick,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Sally  whisked  round,  and  stamped  her  little  foot.  '  Gro  away, 
do,'  she  cried.  *  I  hate  the  very  seet  on  yo'.  All  lasses  is  not  o' 
the  same  mak',  as  Jane  said,     /'m  not  to  be  had  fur  the  axin'.' 

Dick  gazed  at  her,  still  with  that  funny  little  twinkle  in  his 
eye. 

*  Naw,  Sally,  it's  true,  yo  re  not ;  I  haven't  axed  yo'  yet,  as  I 
know  on.' 

*Yo'  haven't!'   ejaculated  the   girl.     *  Of  all  the  impident,. 
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barefeused Well !  Td  be  ashamed  to  tell  sich  lees,  if  I  was 

yo'.    How  is  it  that  we're  keepin'  coompany,  then,  if  yo'  didn't 
azme?' 

*  Oh,  well,'  said  Dick,  *  I  thought  yo'  axed  me  first.  Theer, 
dnnnot  be  so  mad,'  as  Sally  began  some  indignant  protest.  '  I 
say  I  thought  yo'  did ;  but  it  were  a  mistake,  yo'  know,  quite  a 
mistake,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  make  it  all  square  now,  I  truly  am ;  I'm 
goin'  to  ax  yo'  gradely.' 

He  flung  himself  on  his  knees,  and  clasped  his  hands.  ^  Will 
you  be  my  little  wife,  Sally  dear? ' 

Sally  drew  herself  up  and  cast  a  look  of  unutterable  scorn 
upon  her  smiling  lover. 

'  I'll  noan  stay  here  to  be  made  a  fool  of,'  she  said,  with  a 
quivering  lip,  and  would  have  rushed  away  but  that  Dick  caught 
her  by  the  skirt. 

'  Nay,  Sally,  'earken  a  minute.  "  I  am  young,"  that's  me ;  **  I 
am  bonny,"  that's  you ;  "  I  am  tender,"  that's  you  too ;  "I  am 
true,"  that's  both  of  us.' 

Tm  sure  it  isn't  yo','  cried  Sally,  tugging  viciously  at  her 
skirt ;  but  Dick  held  it  fast. 

*  Nay,  wait  a  bit,  Sally.  "  If  yoll  have  me  for  your  sweetheart " 
— that's  me  axin'  yo',  yo'  know — *'I'll  have  yo'."  Now,  that's 
what  yo're  goin'  to  say  to  me,  like  a  dear  little  lass.  Coom,  yo'U 
say  it,  Sally,  an'  make  me  'appy  ? ' 

Sally,  with  a  mighty  wrench,  released  her  skirt,  and  then 
inconsequently  stood  still. 

*  Yo're  an  unkind,  cruel  chap,'  she  cried,  *  to  go  laughin'  at 
me,  an'  makkin'  a  fool  o'  me.  Why  couldn't  yo'  let  me  alone  ? 
I  never  did  nowt  to  you !  An'  now  yo'n  bin  teasin'  me  an' 
tormentin'  me,  an'  upsettin*  me  tiU  I  feel  as  if  I  couldn't  welly 
look  onybody  i'  th'  face  again  ! ' 

Dick  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  his  whole  manner  changed. 

*  Eh,  poor  little  lass  I  it  was  a  shame,  it  was  thot.  Eh  !  I'd 
like  to  pay  Jane  out  fur  playin'  us  sich  a  trick.  Theer,  dunnot 
yo*  cry,  my  lass ;  I  deserve  that  soombry  should  crack  my  stupid 
head.  I  met  ha'  knowed  as  yo'  were  noan  the  kind  o'  lass  as  *ud 
do  aught  as  wasn't  seemly.  Give  ower  cryin',*  do,  Sally ;  it's  true 
what  I  say,  yo're  the  only  one  as  ever  I  wanted.  I  may  ha'  joked 
a  bit  before,  but  I'm  in  earnest  now.  Do  say  as  yo'U  have  me. 
I'll  love  you  true,  I  will ;  theer's  nowt  as  I  wunnot  do  for  yo'.' 

But  Sally's  feelings  were  ruffled,  and  though  Dick's  penitence 
was  sincere,  it  was  some  time  before  she  would  allow  herself  to  be 
VOL,  XXVni.  NO.  CLXVI.  c  c 
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mollified.  Thifl  happy  result  was,  however,  finally  brought  about 
by  Dick's  suggesting  that  his  humiliation  was  greater  than  hers, 
since  she  ruthlessly  declined  the  hand  and  heart  which  he  had 
never  before  oflFered  to  any  woman. 

*  If  Jane  were  to  know,  I  wonder  what  hoo'd  say,'  he  added 
artfully. 

Sally  found  the  idea  soothing ;  a  fiunt  dimple  appeared  at  the 
comer  of  her  mouth. 

Dick  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

*  Yo'  con  tell  her  if  yo'  like,'  he  said,  valiantly ;  '  it's  all  the 
same  to  me  now  what  happens.  I  care  nought  fur  nothin'  as 
onybody  can  say.  I'm  brought  low  enough,  an'  onybody  as 
chooses  con  walk  o'er  me — Jane  '11  be  'appy  enough — it's  just 
what  hoo  wants,  to  be  able  to  laugh  at  me.' 

Sally  looked  pensive,     Dick  pursued,  without  looking  at  her : 

*  It's  what  hoo's  bin  workin'  fur  all  along — hoo  connot  thooal 
the  notion  of  onybody  havin'  me  nobbut  hersel'.  Hoo'll  think 
hersel'  wonderful  clever.' 

'  I  dunnot  see  thot,'  said  Sally,  petulantly ;  '  it's  no  business 
of  Jane's.' 

'Hoo  thinks  it  is,  then,' said  Dick.  *Eh!  Hoo'll  be  fain,  I  tell 
yo'.  I  know  what  'ud  really  vex  her — it  'ud  be  to  see  us  two 
'appy  together,  keepin'  coompany  jest  same  as  if  hoo  hadn't  played 
off  her  mischeevous  trick  at  all.  My  word,  hoo'd  laugh  the  wrong 
side  of  her  mouth  then.' 

*  Dun  yo'  think  so  ? '  said  the  girl,  considering  a  moment. 

*  Well,  then,  arter  all,  yo'  an'  me  has  no  need  to  trouble  we're 
minds  about  Jane.  We'll  soon  show  her,'  she  added,  inconsequently, 

*  as  we  care  nought  fur  the  worst  hoo  can  do.' 

Dick's  arm  stole  round  her  waist. 

*  When  yo'  coom  to  think  on  it,'  he  said,  insinuatingly,  *  the 
laugh's  all  on  our  side.     Ha,  ha !  of  coorse  it  is.' 

*  Of  coorse,'  agreed  Sally,  smiUng  too.  '  Jane  will  be  mad  to 
see  us  as  friendly  as  ever,  wunnot  hoo  ?  ' 

'  Hoo  wunnot  know  what  to  do  wi'  hersel','  said  Dick  emphati- 
cally.    *  Coom,  Sally,  we'n  got  the  best  o'  th'  joke ! ' 

And  indeed,  as  the  young  lovers  wandered  on,  arm  in  arm,  in 
the  sunlight,  any  unbiassed  observer  would  have  agreed  with 
them. 

I^  £.  Francis. 
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Atmospheric  Pressure. 


DURING-  the  past  couple  of  years  the  general  pubKc,  as  well  as 
the  strictly  scientific  members  of  the  community,  have  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  success  which  has  attended  the  attempts 
made  by  Professor  Dewar,  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  to  liquefy  and 
solidify  atmospheric  air.  The  difficult  and  costly  operation  is  one 
which  has  engaged  the  closest  attention  of  physicists  for  genera- 
tions, and  numerous  have  been  the  experiments  in  our  own 
country  and  abroad  to  bring  the  question  stage  by  stage  nearer 
and  nearer  the  hoped-for  solution.  However,  the  nineteenth 
century  was  nearing  its  close  before  it  was  rendered  possible  for 
the  unaided  human  eye  to  look  upon  the  air  we  breathe  in  the 
form  of  a  tcmgible  body — something  much  more  substantial  than 
*  the  airy  nothing '  in  which  we  are  enveloped — something  which 
is  as  obvious  to  our  senses  of  sight  and  feeling  as  a  lump  of  coal, 
and  can  just  as  easily  be  weighed  on  an  ordinary  balance.  Of 
course  we  aU  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  in  spite  of  its 
invisibility  and  great  tenuity,  and  of  our  own  unconsciousness  of 
continuously  bearing  upon  our  bodies  many  tons  of  it,  the 
atmosphere,  as  it  exists  freely  in  Nature,  is  a  ponderable  gas. 
Two  and  a  half  centuries  before  Professor  Dewar  presented  us  with 
blocks  of  solid  air,  means  had  been  devised  for  weighing  it  in  its 
normal,  free  state,  and  there  are  now  few  parts  of  the  world,  at 
sea  as  well  as  on  land,  where  the  operation  of  weighing  the  air  is 
not  performed  regularly  and  systematically  every  day. 

To  the  earlier  philosophers  the  investigations  connected  with 
our  atmosphere  presented  insuperable  difficulties,  for  the  all- 
sufficient  reason  that  they  had  not  the  advantages  we  possess  in 
the  matter  of  delicately  constructed  instruments  to  aid  them  in 
their  researches.  AU  they  could  do  was  to  make  what  to  us  now 
may  seem  the  wildest  of  wild  guesses  as  to  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  subtle  medium  surrounding  our  globe*  We  pass  down  the 
**  co« 
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long  vista  of  ages  to  find  that  in  olden  days  the  most  learned  men 
in  each  successive  generation  groped  about  in  the  darkness ;  the 
desire  then,  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it  will  continue  to  be  till  the  end 
of  time,  being  to  '  rifle  Nature  even  to  her  very  nudities.'  They 
did  their  best,  each  in  his  own  way,  to  offer  more  or  less  feasible 
explanations  of  the  phenomena  which  they  and  others  witnessed ; 
but  practically  nothing  more  than  theorising  was  accomplished 
imtil  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

like  so  many  other  important  scientific  discoveries,  that  of  the 
unearthing  of  the  &ct  that  the  atmosphere  has  weight  may  be 
regarded  as  brought  about  by  accidental  and  very  simple  circum- 
stances. The  immortal  Galileo  was  ignorant  of  the  physics  of 
the  atmosphere  until  quite  the  closing  years  of  his  eventful  life. 
Workmen  in  the  employ  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  having  occasion 
to  pump  water  to  a  considerable  height,  found  to  their  great 
surprise  that,  do  what  they  would,  and  work  as  hard  as  they  could, 
the  water  simply  refused  to  ascend  in  the  pipe  to  a  greater  height 
than  about  32  feet.  Ascertaining  that  the  pump  was  fi*ee 
from  all  faults  of  construction,  they,  in  their  perplexity,  decided 
to  appeal  to  the  famous  philosopher  Galileo  to  learn  what  could 
possibly  be  the  explanation  of  such  an  extraordinary  fact.  His 
answer  was  a  measure  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  that 
time.  He  assured  his  questioners  that  the  water  rose  to  a 
height  of  32  feet  and  no  higher  because  Nature  abhorred  a 
vacuum,  but  that  this  horror  was  limited  and  did  not  operate 
above  32  feet!  Before  his  death,  in  1642,  he  seems,  however, 
to  have  thought  over  this  curious  problem  a  good  deal,  and 
to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  atmosphere  has  weight, 
and  that  it  must  play  some  important  part  in  the  operation.  No 
doubt  he  communicated  his  views  on  the  subject  to  his  &vourite 
disciple,  Evangelista  Torricelli,  who  is  found  soon  after  the 
master's  death  to  be  trying  to  discover  how  to  obtain  the  weight 
of  the  air.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1643  he  mentioned  to 
his  colleague  Viviani  that  he  was  conducting  some  experiments  with 
quicksilver — esperienza  deW  argento  vivo — ^and  in  the  following 
year,  in  two  letters  written  at  Florence,  on  June  11  and  28, 1644, 
he  informed  his  friend  Bicci,  at  Rome,  of  the  success  which  had 
attended  his  investigation,  diagrams  being  given  to  show  the 
construction  of  the  instrument. 

From  these  communications  it  is  evident  that  Torricelli  had 
devoted  much  thought  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Finally 
he  ha4  taken  a  glass  tube,  about  a  yard  long,  hermetically  cl4|td 
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at  one  end,  open  at  the  other,  and  filling  it  with  mercury,  plunged 
the  open  end  into  a  bowl  of  the  same  liquid.  It  was  then  seen 
that  the  mercury  in  the  tube  was  sinking  gradually,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  do  so  imtil  the  top  of  the  column  was  at  about  30  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  contents  of  the  bowl,  when  the  descent 
stopped,  and  the  mercury  was  apparently  at  rest.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  space  between  the  mercury  and  the  sealed  end  of  the 
tube  which  contained  nothing,  not  even  air.  Torricelli's  first  idea 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  instrument  was  a  means  of  obtaining 
just  what  Nature  was  supposed  to  abhor — ^a  vacuum — and  the 
empty  space  thus  obtained  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the 
Torricellian  vacuum.  But  another  point  immediately  presented 
itself  to  him  as  requiring  some  explanation.  Here  was  the  best 
part  of  a  yard  of  a  heavy  fluid  suspended  in  mid-air  without  any 
visible  support — ^there  was  no  deception,  no  sleight  of  hand  to 
confuse  him  and  to  draw  his  attention  from  the  main  &ct. 
What  could  it  all  mean  ?  Watching  the  column  carefully,  he 
found  that,  although  to  the  casual  observer  it  was  perfectly  still, 
it  was  in  reality  perpetually  on  the  move,  rising  and  fisdling,  but 
at  an  exceedingly  slow  rate,  the  ascent  or  descent  varying  in 
rapidity  firom  time  to  time.  After  meditating  on  this  interesting 
feature  for  some  time,  he  rightly  conjectured  that  it  was  to  be 
explained  by  changes  in  the  air,  which  he  supposed  to  be  some- 
times heavy  and  dense,  at  other  times  light  and  rarefied.  He 
also  reasoned  from  it  that  our  globe  is  enveloped  in  an  ocean  of 
air  exerting  a  certain  amount  of  pressure,  being  heaviest  in  the 
lowest  strata,  at  the  earth's  surface,  where  he  computed  it  to  be 
400  times  lighter  than  water.  (It  is  about  800  times  lighter.) 
We  are  also  left  in  no  doubt  that  he  had  detected  another 
element  of  disturbance  influencing  the  length  of  the  mercurial 
column,  for  he  noticed  that  it  was  sheeted  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture as  well  as  changes  of  weight,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fiEust,  he 
determined  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  construc- 
tion of  this  invaluable  instrument  depends. 

To  say  that  the  news  regarding  this  grand  discovery  spread 
like  wildfire  would  be  an  exaggeration.  Nowadays  the  philo- 
sopher has  but  to  casually  mention  that  he  has  advanced  some 
particular  subject  by  a  single  step,  and  next  morning  practically 
the  whole  civilised  world,  from  China  to  Peru,  sits  down  to  break- 
&st  provided  with  a  more  or  less  complete  account  of  the  new 
topic  in  the  daily  newspapers.  Two  and  a  half  centuries  ago, 
bpvever,  the  wprld  was  content  to  jog  filong  at  an  infinitely  slower 
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pace  than  this.  A  description  of  Torricelli's  strange  device  does 
not  appear  to  have  reached  Pascal,  at  Bouen,  until  the  year  1646. 
The  young  Frenchman  immediately  set  himself  to  study  the 
whole  question,  and  he  was  soon  in  a  position  to  carry  out  a  series 
of  experiments  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  savants  who  were 
firm  believers  in  the  idea  of  Nature's  horror  of  a  vacuum.  Pro- 
ducing two  long  tubes,  each  closed  at  one  end,  he  filled  one  with 
water,  the  other  with  wine.  Inverting  them  and  immersing  the 
lower  ends  in  water  and  in  wine  respectively,  the  assembled  critics 
beheld  the  water  sink  until  the  top  of  the  column  came  to  about 
32  feet  from  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  below,  while  the 
column  of  wine,  being  the  lighter  fluid,  ceased  falling  at  a  point 
about  two  feet  higher  than  the  water.  The  experiments  clearly 
established,  in  Pascal's  opinion,  the  truth  that  the  air  alone 
maintained  the  columns  of  various  liquids  in  suspension;  that 
30  inches  of  mercury,  32  feet  of  water,  34  feet  of  wine,  and  so  on, 
were  of  equal  weight,  each  being  exactly  balanced  by  the  super- 
incumbent atmosphere. 

But  those  were  not  the  days  when  scientific  truths  could  be 
accepted  without  something  more  than  a  mild  protest.  Beligious 
people  were  shocked  at  the  manner  in  which  philosophers  trifled 
with  the  profound  secrets  of  Nature.  The  leading  Church  authori- 
ties saw,  or  pretended  to  see,  in  that  innocent  but  excellent  in- 
strument principles  subversive  of  religion,  and  they  condemned 
the  Torricellian  vacuum  as  altogether  repugnant  to  Nature.  At 
least  to  his  own  satisfaction,  Linus  proved  that  the  space  was  not 
a  vacuum,  attributing  the  suspension  of  the  mercury  to  an  in- 
visible film  or  thread  of  mercury  depending  from  the  dome  of  the 
tube,  which,  although  so  infinitely  fine,  was  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port the  whole  30  inches  below.  Kircher  also  joined  in  the  fray, 
advancing  other  and  equally  absurd  reasons  for  dismissing  with 
contempt  the  theories  in  support  of  the  vacuum,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  prejudical  to  the  orthodox  faith.  For  a  time,  there- 
fore, it  was  difficult  to  get  any  one  to  believe  in  the  success  of  the 
new  instrument. 

Pascal's  experiments  aroused  intense  hostility  amongst  the 
French  clergy,  and  *  all  the  prejudices  of  a  bad  philosophy  and 
all  the  virulence  of  error  were  summoned  to  the  attack'  by  Father 
Noel,  who  wrote  a  scathing  denunciation  of  the  entire  business. 
To  Pascal,  however,  the  whole  thing  was  so  genuine  that  the  more 
his  work  was  condemned  the  more  determined  was  he  to  discover 
some  more  convincing  proofs.     He  argued  that  if  the  air  really 
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supported  the  mercury,  then,  as  there  mtLst  be  less  air  at  the  top 
of  a  mountain  than  at  the  base,  the  column  would  sink  in  the 
tube  much  lower  at  the  summit  than  on  the  lowland  at  the  foot. 
The  idea  was  put  to  the  test  as  soon  as  he  could  induce  his  brother- 
in-law,  Perier,  to  assist  him.  On  September  19,  1648,  Perier, 
provided  with  a  tube  of  mercury,  made  the  ascent  of  the  Puy-de- 
Dome,  over  3,000  feet  above  Clermont.  By  the  time  the  summit  was 
reached  the  quicksilver  had  gradually  dropped  until  it  was  more 
than  3  inches  lower  than  at  starting,  but  on  descending  again  to 
Clermont  it  regained  its  original  level.  This  interesting  experiment 
was  several  times  repeated  by  ascending  and  descending  the  moun- 
tain on  different  sides,  the  results  being  always  the  same.  After 
this  proof,  so  entirely  in  favour  of  his  views,  Pascal  was  content  to 
give  practical  demonstrations  of  the  truth  of  his  theory  by  experi 
ments  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  a  church  steeple  being  utilised  to 
show  that  the  mercurial  column  sank  or  rose  in  the  tube  accord- 
ing as  it  was  carried  up  from  or  down  towards  the  earth.  By 
these  simple  means  his  opponents  were  completely  silenced,  for  it 
became  obvious  to  the  meanest  intellect  amongst  them  that  the 
far-fetched  ideas  they  had  advanced  as  explanations  of  why  the 
mercury  remained  suspeyled  were  untenable  against  the  doctrines 
propounded  by  Pascal. 

Apparently  the  first  instrument  of  the  kind  known  in  Grermany 
was  at  Regensburg,  in  1654 ;  and  four  or  five  years  later  some  of 
the  members  of  the  scientific  club  then  in  course  of  formation, 
and  subsequently  known  as  '  the  Boyal  Society  of  London  for  the 
Improving  of  Natural  Knowledge,'  were  delighted  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  one.  It  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boyal  Society, 
the  Honourable  Bobert  Boyle,  who,  on  carefully  studying  the  new 
instrument,  gave  it  the  name  barometer  (from  the  Greek  baros, 
weight,  and  metroUj  measure),  because  it  measured  the  weight  of 
the  superincumbent  atmosphere. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  those  who  watched  the  behaviour  of 
the  instrument  closely  to  discover  that,  even  when  it  was  kept  in 
a  fixed  position,  the  mercurial  column  was  practically  never  at  rest, 
rising  and  falling  just  as  in  the  experiments  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Puy-de-D6me,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  at  any  one  spot  was  therefore  taken  to  be  a  very  variable 
quantity,  and  after  a  little  experience  observers  came  to  connect 
these  irregular  fluctuations  of  the  mercury  with  the  changes 
which  were  taking  place  almost  simultaneously  in  the  weather. 
Speaking  generally,  the  decline  of  the  column  was  marked  by 
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damp  southerly  breezes,  and  its  elevation  by  dry  northerly  breezes. 
This  discovery  soon  led  to  the  barometer  being  popularly  recog- 
nised, not  as  Hhe  air-weigher'  but  as  'the  weather-glass/  or 
simply  'the  glass.'  However,  the  relationship  which  exists 
between  atmospheric  pressure  and  our  daily  weather  changes 
will  not  be  dealt  with  in  this  article.  Quite  apart  from  the 
purely  meteorological  aspect,  there  are  many  other  very  interest- 
ing features  connected  with  the  subject  which  are  not  by  any  ' 
means  £uniliar  to  the  public  at  large. 

First  of  all,  let  us  get  some  idea  as  to  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere.  From  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  barometer,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
that  the  principle  underlying  the  construction  of  the  instrument 
is  that  the  free  and  unfettered  air  balances  a  column  of  mercury 
varying  in  height  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
but  whose  average  elevation  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  30  inches. 
But  we  know,  because  we  can  ascertain  directly,  that  30  cubic 
inches  of  mercury  weigh  close  upon  15  pounds  avoirdupois,  and 
therefore  we  say  that,  under  normal  conditions,  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  15  pounds  on  every  square  inch,  an  amount 
which  does  not  at  first  sight  strike  the  ^ual  reader  as  deserving 
of  much  consideration.  If,  however,  instead  of  taking  such  a  tiny 
space  as  a  square  inch  for  our  base,  we  adopt  some  larger  area, 
even  the  dullest  intellect  is  immediately  struck  by  the  importance 
of  the  point,  for  the  facts  at  once  begin  to  assume  gigantic  pro- 
portions. Thus,  on  a  square  foot  the  weight  of  the  air  is  little 
short  of  a  ton ;  on  a  square  yard  it  exceeds  8^  tons ;  and  on  a 
square  of  10;^-feet  side  it  is  100  tons.  Extend  the  calculation  to 
an  acre,  and  to  a  ten-acre  field,  to  the  area  of  your  own  parish, 
town,  or  county,  and  then  see  how  bewildering  the  results  are. 
What  is  known  as  Inner  London,  an  area  of  122  square  miles, 
supports  an  aerial  pressure  of  3,250,000,000  tons,  or  considerably 
over  600  tons  to  each  inhabitant.  The  metropolis,  however,  is 
only  the  thousandth  part  of  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
superincumbent  atmosphere  over  the  entire  country  weighing  the 
mere  bagatelle  of  3,200,000,000,000  tons.  To  arrive  at  some 
approximate  conception  of  the  immensity  of  such  a  weight,  we 
will  assume  the  air  over  our  islands  to  be  converted  into  coal 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Our  coalfields  now  yield  about 
180,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually  and  give  employment  to 
600,000  workmen.    To  bring  to  the  surface  the  whole  of  the 
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air  which  we  have  supposed  turned  into  coal  would  occupy  this 
vast  army  of  miners  a  matter  of  18,000  years ! 

But  the  British  Isles,  again,  form  only  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  atmospheric 
envelope  surrounding  the  world  being  about  5,000  billions  of 
tons,  which  has  been  represented  as  the  weight  of  a  solid  leaden 
ball  having  a  diameter  of  60  miles.  Such  figures  are  really  beyond 
the  human  comprehension ;  we  become  confused  and  bewildered 
in  contemplating  them.  Their  magnitude  will  be  vaguely  com- 
prehended from  the  following  significant  figures.  Our  atmosphere 
is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen — 76*9  per 
cent,  of  the  former  to  23*  1  of  the  latter,  with  *  very  minute '  pro- 
portions of  carbonic  acid,  water  vapour,  and  argon.  Now  the 
scarcely  measurable  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  floating  in  the  air 
has,  for  the  whole  world,  a  gross  weight  of  about  55,000,000,000 
tons,  a  prodigious  quantity,  which  we  refer  to  as  only  part  of  a 
*  very  minute '  fraction  of  the  entire  atmosphere. 

Thus  far  we  have  looked  upon  the  air  as  being  equally  dis- 
tributed all  round  the  world,  balancing  30  inches  of  mercury  at 
every  spot  on  the  earth's  surface.  We  must  now  go  a  step  further, 
and  consider  the  atmosphere  as  it  is  in  its  natural  state.  It  is 
well  known  to  every  reader  of  the  daily  papers  who  takes  the 
smallest  interest  in  the  weather  reports  that  the  barometer  is 
perpetually  in  motion,  at  one  time  rising,  at  another  falling; 
rising  in  one  locality,  falling  in  another;  and  that  the  aerial 
envelope  is  consequently  never  uniform  in  weight  over  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  earth.  If  we  take  a  map,  say  of  Europe, 
and  place  on  it  in  proper  position  the  barometric  readings,  reduced 
to  sea-level,  at  a  large  number  of  well-distributed  stations,  and  at 
a  set  hour  on  any  day,  we  shall  find  that  the  values  group  them* 
selves  into  more  or  less  well-defined  areas — perhaps  over  Russia 
all  would  be  high,  and  those  over  the  British  Isles  an  inch  or  two 
lower ;  or  it  may  be  the  other  way  about ;  or  the  highest  readings 
may  be  grouped  over  Central  Europe,  and  very  low  ones  be  found 
in  the  extreme  west  and  extreme  east ;  or  low  readings  over  the 
central  countries  may  be  flanked  on  either  side  by  much  higher 
values.  Changes  are  continually  in  progress,  and  there  is  an  end-* 
less  variety  of  combinations,  so  that  no  two  successive  days  present 
identically  the  same  picture.  Although  people  are  &miliar  enough 
with  the  names  *  cyclone '  and  *  anticyclone,'  few  can  explain  their 
precise  signification.     I{ere  it  will  be  su^cieut  to  state  merely 
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that  cyclonic  areas  are  areas  of  low  barometric  pressure,  and  anti- 
cyclones areas  of  high  pressure. 

As  the  weight  of  the  air  when  the  mercury  stands  at  a  height  of 
30  inches  is  15  pounds  per  square  inch,  it  will  be  evident  that  a 
cubic  inch  of  mercury  weighs  half  a  pound ;  so  that  if  the  barometric 
column  rises  or  falls  1  inch  we  know  that  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere increases  or  decreases  by  half  a  pound.  Now,  the  absolutely 
highest  and  lowest  barometer  readings,  corrected  and  reduced  to 
sea-level,  which  are  on  record,  have  occurred  in  Asia.  On 
January  14,  1893,  the  register  at  Irkutsk,  in  Siberia,  touched 
31*792  inches,  while  at  False  Point,  on  the  coast  of  Orissa,  on 
September  22^  1885,  the  reading  was  27-124  inches.  These  ex- 
tremes are  nearly  4|  inches  apart,  and  represent  a  possible  change 
of  atmospheric  weight  of  more  than  2^  pounds  on  the  square  inch. 
Within  the  British  Isles  the  extreme  values  thus  far  have  been 
31*09  inches  at  Ardrossan  on  January  9,  1896,  and  27*24  inches 
at  Omagh,  Tyrone,  on  December  8,  1886,  showing  a  range  of 
3*85  inches,  equal  to  nearly  2  pounds  per  square  inch. 

When  applied  to  extensive  regions,  these  figures  really  indicate 
tremendous  weights  moved  about  the  earth's  surface.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  important  shifting  of  weights  which  is  cease- 
lessly in  progress,  we  will  compare  the  anticyclone  of  January  9, 
1896,  with  the  cyclone  of  December  8,  1886.  In  the  former  the 
average  of  the  barometer  readings  over  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  30*96  inches,  and  in  the  latter  28*05  inches,  a 
difference  of  2*91  inches.  Now  if  we  covered  the  land  area  with 
a  layer  of  mercury  2*91  inches  in  thickness,  such  a  coating  would 
weigh  308,000,000,000  tons.  Barometric  fluctuations  of  an  inch 
in  extent  are  comparatively  frequent  in  this  country,  and  an  inch 
of  mercury  means  108,000,000,000  tons  of  «ur  more  or  less,  as  the 
case  may  be,  over  the  kingdom. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  earth — Hhis 
too,  too  solid  earth '  as  many  of  us  suppose  it  to  be — feels  these 
enormous  changes  of  weight,  and  responds  to  them  much  in  the 
same  way  as  an  orange  would  respond  to  the  pressure  and  the 
withdrawal  of  a  finger.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  surface 
of  the  globe  is  dotted  all  over  with  moving  cyclones  and  anti- 
cyclones differing  in  weight  to  the  extent  of  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  millions  of  tons,  so  that  the  idea  that  the  earth's 
outer  crust  is  about  as  unstable  as  a  jelly  is  not  so  absurd  as  it 
might  appear  at  first  sight.  Professor  Gr.  H.  Darwin,  after  some 
careful  experiments  conducted  at  Cambridge,  has  calculated  that 
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even  if  the  earth  were  so  solid  as  to  have  the  rigidity  of  glass,  it 
would  still  mean  that  with  a  barometric  range  of  only  2  inches 
we  should  be  at  least  3  or  4  inches  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
earth  when  the  mercury  is  at  its  highest  than  when  it  touches  its 
lowest  point.  The  experiments  of  the  late  Dr.  von  Eebeur  Pasch- 
witz  strongly  confirm  Professor  Darwin's  conclusions,  for  they  show 
that  even  when  the  barometer  rises  such  a  short  distance  as 
^th  part  of  an  inch  there  is  a  perceptible  deflection  of  the 
plumb-line.  In  the  determination  of  the  geographical  position 
of  places  observers  have  been  puzzled  at  the  discrepancies  in  the 
results  obtained  at  different  periods,  but  it  now  seems  to  be  recognised 
that  they  must  be  largely  attributed  to  the  tilting  of  the  ground 
in  one  direction  or  another,  according  to  the  disposition  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  and  that  this  is  sufficient  to  introduce  a  difference 
of  several  miles  in  the  results.  It  is  true  we  are  not  conscious  of 
this  sinking  and  elevating  process ;  it  takes  place  at  such  a  very 
imperceptible  rate,  perhaps  occasionally  2  or  3  inches  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  delicate  and  carefully  balanced  astronomical  and 
seismological  instruments  tell  us  very  clearly  that  the  ground  is 
never  at  perfect  rest;  it  has,  in  feet,  been  likened  to  a  jelly. 
Whether  the  variations  of  barometric  pressure  contribute  directly 
to  the  production  of  earth  tremors  and  earthquakes  has  not  been 
definitely  determined,  although  the  connection  is  more  than  sus- 
pected. Thus  in  Japan,  where  the  barometric  fluctuations  are 
more  frequent  and  of  greater  extent  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
earthquakes  are  fully  twice  as  numerous  in  the  former  as  in  the 
latter  season. 

It  is  probably  easier  to  understand  that  water  would  be 
influenced  by  changes  in  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  air. 
Our  tide-tables  predict  the  height  of  the  tide  every  day,  but 
under  normal  barometric  conditions,  the  actual  height  being 
regulated  by  circumstances,  so  that  corrections  are  necessary 
according  as  the  barometer  is  above  or  below  the  average.  In 
the  official  *  Channel  Pilot,*  published  by  the  Admiralty,  it  is  said 
of  Dover  Harbour  that  '  it  is  on  record  that  during  equinoctial 
spring  tides  with  a  high  barometer  and  strong  north-easterly  wind, 
the  tide  at  high  water  has  receded  4  J  feet  below  the  datum  of  low 
water,  ordinary  springs.'  Under  the  great  anticyclone  of  January 
1882,  the  Mediterranean  at  Antibes  was  lowered  about  a  foot, 
M.  Faye  attributing  this  to  the  exceptionally  high  pressure. 
Curiously  enough,  inland  lakes  were  similarly  depressed  at  this  time, 
Constance  being  lower  than  at  any  time  during  three-quarters 
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of  a  century  previously,  the  result  being  that  lacustrine  habita- 
tions were  laid  bare,  and  nephrite  axes  and  other  ancient  objects 
were  brought  to  light. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  feature  of  the  meteorology 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  is  the  great  anticyclone  which  lies 
over  the  Horse  Latitudes  practically  all  the  year  round.  No  doubt 
this  permanent  area  of  high  atmospheric  pressure  accounts  for  the 
saucer-like  depression  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean  known  as  the  Sar- 
gasso Sea,  a  region  where  large  quantities  of  so-called  Gulf  weed 
accumulate,  very  little  of  the  fucus  escaping  into  higher  levels.  One 
of  the  derelict  ships  about  which  so  much  has  been  heard  of  late 
in  and  out  of  Parliament  was  the  schooner  Fannie  E.  WolstoTi^ 
abandoned  off  Cape  Hatteras  on  October  15,  1891.  Drifting  down 
into  the  Sargasso  Sea,  the  helpless  wanderer  simply  moved  hither 
and  thither  within  this  shallow  depression  for  more  than  three 
years  before  she  finally  disappeared. 

In  ballooning  we  have  a  practical  illustration  of  the  decrease 
of  atmospheric  pressure  with  elevation.  No  aeronaut  would  dream 
of  filling  a  balloon  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  gas  before  starting 
on  an  expedition,  for  this  would  mean  certain  destruction.  Bising 
higher  and  higher  into  much  more  attenuated  air,  the  contained 
gas  expands  as  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  decreases,  and  if 
by  miscalculation  too  much  gas  has  been  stored  in  the  interior, 
the  balloon  will  burst  unless  the  aeronaut  takes  the  necessary 
precaution  of  opening  the  escape  valve  occasionally.  Parachutists 
afford  us  examples  of  another  phase  of  the  importance  of  atmo- 
spheric weight.  A  man  drops  free  from  a  balloon  at  a  great 
height  from  the  ground,  but  instead  of  descending  at  a  fiightful 
velocity  and  being  dashed  to  pieces,  he  holds  above  his  head  a 
strongly  constructed  umbrella,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  so 
great  that  the  descent  becomes  a  most  leisurely  performance. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  related  to  the  weight  or  density 
of  the  air  is  the  variation  in  what  is  known  as  its  diathermancy, 
or  heat  passing  through  it  without  being  appreciably  absorbed. 
The  greater  the  tenuity  of  the  air,  the  more  nearly  diathermanous 
is  it.  Supposing  the  sun's  rays  to  be  directed  down  a  deep  mine- 
shaft,  the  air  at  the  bottom  would  absorb  more  heat  directly  firom  the 
rays  than  the  air  at  the  surface,  and  the  latter  would  absorb  more 
than  the  air  at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  a  fact  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  climate  of  a  place.  Thus,  in  the  soft,  warm  weather 
of  the  Biviera,  at  sea-level,  the  solar  rays  are  much  less  fierce 
than  they  are  in  the  freezing  atmosphere  of  Davos  Platz,  at  an 
elevation  of  over  5,000  feet.    When  the  solar  radiation  thermo- 
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meter  rises  to  130  degrees  in  London,  we  consider  it  a  scorching 
day,  but  at  Leh,  in  ladakh,  at  a  height  of  11,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  with  the  weight  of  the  air  about  6  pounds  per  square 
inch  less  than  it  is  in  the  metropolis,  the  sun's  rays,  fietUing  on 
the  thermometer,  send  it  up  above  the  boiling-point  of  water. 
Many  thousands  of  people  visit  the  Alps  every  holiday  season  and 
are  surprised  tx>  find  how  quickly,  unless  gloves  and  veils  are  used, 
the  hands  and  face  are  scorched  in  the  sunshine,  but  they  are 
quite  unconscious  of  any  change  in  the  weight  or  tenuity  of  the 
air,  which  is  the  principal  contributory  factor  in  encouraging  the 
blistering  effects  of  the  solar  rays. 

Another  physical  fact  depending  upon  barometric  pressure  is 
the  temperature  at  which  water  boils.  The  less  the  weight  of  the 
air,  the  more  readily  does  the  vapour  escape  from  the  water,  and 
the  sooner  is  the  point  of  ebullition  attained.  It  is  usual  with  us 
to  say  that  the  boiling-point  of  water  is  at  212**  Fahrenheit,  but 
this  is  so  only  at  the  normal  pressure  indicated  by  30  inches  of 
mercury  in  the  barometer.  So  long  as  the  barometer  remains  at 
this  height  no  amount  of  firing  and  stoking  will  alter  the  boiling- 
point  a  fraction  of  a  degree ;  but  increase  or  reduce  the  pressure, 
and  the  boiling-point  is  immediately  increased  or  reduced. 
Taking  the  extreme  barometric  limits  for  the  British  Isles  al- 
ready quoted,  it  is  found  that  in  Scotland,  in  January  1896,  water 
had  to  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of  214''  before  ebullition  was 
complete,  while  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  December  1886,  it 
only  required  to  be  raised  to  207**.  Ben  Nevis  being  our  highest 
mountain,  4,406  feet,  the  barometer  there  is  nearly  five  inches 
lower  than  it  is  on  the  Caledonian  Canal  at  the  base,  and  the 
boiling-point  on  the  summit  is  consequently  lowered  to  an  average 
of  about  204** ;  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  it  is  185'' ;  and  at  20,000 
feet  and  upwards,  in  the  Andes  and  Himalayas,  175''  and  under. 
As  the  boiling-point  is  dependent  upon  pressure,  it  has  often  been 
used  as  a  ready  means  for  ascertaining  the  heights  of  places  visited 
by  travellers.  However,  the  lowering  of  the  boiling-point  is  not 
without  its  inconveniences,  for  at  altitudes  of  8,000  feet  and 
upwards  eggs,  meat,  potatoes,  and  such  things,  cannot  be  boiled. 
Darwin  relates,  in  this  connection,  an  incident  during  his  travels 
in  the  Andes  sixty  years  ago,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  boil 
potatoes  for  the  party.  The  fire  was  kept  going  all  the  afternoon 
and  evening,  all  through  the  night,  and  away  into  next  day,  but 
it  was  useless ;  the  potatoes  simply  could  not  boil — ^it  was  a  physical 
impossibility  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  elevated  situation. 
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Sound  travels  better  and  farther  when  the  barometer  is  high 
than  when  it  is  low. 

Nor  is  the  variation  of  atmospheric  pressure  without  direct 
influences  on  mankind.  Of  late  years  many  medical  men  have 
devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  to  the  density  of  the 
air  as  a  valuable  therapeutic  agent  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and 
the  more  advanced  have  urged  that  practitioners  should  regularly 
study  the  daily  official  weather  reports  so  as  to  know  the 
disposition  of  cyclones  and  anticyclones  over  our  own  and  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  to  note  the  corresponding  changes  in  the 
condition  of  their  patients.  As  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  remarked  on 
this  point  in  his  address  to  the  North  London  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society,  in  December  1891,  '  We  may  well  fancy  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  warnings  will  be  published  in  the  newspapers, 
not  only  to  seamen  of  approaching  storms,  but  to  invalids  and 
people  in  general  of  the  meteorological  changes  which  will  induce 
pain  in  some  and  nervous  excitability  in  others,  with  perhaps  an 
added  hint  that  extra  flannel  should  be  worn  by  the  former,  and 
bromide  of  potassium,  or  some  other  nervine  sedative,  taken  freely 
by  the  latter.* 

For  some  diseases  physicians  now  prescribe  compressed-air 
baths,  the  treatment  consisting  of  an  occasional  brief  imprisonment 
in  an  air-tight  room  into  which  air  is  pumped  until  the  barometer 
rises  to  50  inches,  or  a  pressure  of  25  pounds  per  square  inch,  as 
against  15  poimds  in  the  open.  In  this  dense  atmosphere  the 
lung  capacity  is  increased,  breathing  becomes  easier,  and  respira- 
tion deeper  and  slower,  while  a  very  curious  result  is  an  increase 
in  the  shrillness  of  the  voice,  singers  being  able  to  rise  a  tone  or 
two  higher  than  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  existence. 

Other  patients  are  ordered  to  live  in  a  more  attenuated  instead 
of  in  a  denser  atmosphere,  and  for  this  no  specially  constructed 
chamber  is  necessary.  Invalids  of  this  class  go  to  reside  in 
sheltered  nooks  high  up  in  the  mountains — in  the  Alps,  the 
Sockies,  the  Andes,  &c. — where  the  barometer  is  always  several 
inches  lower  than  it  is  at  sea-level.  In  these  elevated  resorts  the 
invalids  find  the  natives  provided  with  much  larger  chests  than 
the  lowlanders,  and  that  this  peculiarity  is  due  more  to  the  tenuity 
of  the  atmosphere  than  to  the  mode  of  life  of  the  people  is 
dem^  the  gradual  distension  of  the  thorax  of  visitors 

wb  months,  the  chest  measurement  increasing  by 

a'  's  in  some  cases.     On  descending  to  the  plain, 

}  c,  under  the  increased  pressure,  gradually  con- 

1  dimensions. 
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When  the  increase  or  decrease  of  atmospheric  pressure  is  con- 
fined within  moderate  limits,  we  are  practically  unconscious  of 
any  unpleasant  consequences  resulting  therefrom.  We  seldom 
experience  such  a  long  spell  of  high  barometer  as  we  had  in 
January  and  February  1882.  At  the  time  it  was  noted  that 
complaints  of  headache  were  exceedingly  frequent  throughout  the 
country,  doctors  attributing  it  to  the  unusual  weight  of  the  air. 
Under  extremes  of  pressure,  however,  the  consequences  are  not 
only  very  disagreeable  but  oftentimes  dangerous.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  Tower  and  Forth  Bridges,  the  Blackwall  Tunnel, 
and  other  great  engineering  feats,  it  has  been  necessary  for  much 
of  the  work  to  be  done  in  compressed-air  shafts  or  cylinders,  known 
as  caissons,  sunk  in  the  water  or  the  ground.  Into  these  cham- 
bers air  is  forced  until  it  is  of  sufficient  density  to  support  a 
column  of  mercury  120  inches  or  even  150  inches  high — ^that  is, 
equal  to  four  or  five  normal '  atmospheres.'  Elaborate  precautions 
have  to  be  taken  in  passing  the  workmen  in  and  out  of  these 
structures,  otherwise  distressing  eflfects  are  felt  by  even  the 
strongest  and  healthiest.  Spite  of  all  the  care  taken,  many  men 
contract  what  has  now  come  to  be  recognised  as  ^  caisson  disease,' 
resulting  from  congestion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  There 
are  excruciating  pains  from  the  knees  upwards,  headache  and 
vertigo,  and  occasionally  paralysis  of  various  parts  of  the  body. 
Divers  suffer  from  similar  complaints  through  working  in  com- 
pressed air  under  great  depths  of  water. 

Some  readers  will  recollect  the  very  important  part  played  by 
the  mere  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  in  insuring  the  s^ety  of 
the  five  miners  who,  in  April  1877,  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Tynewydd  ColUery,  South  Wales,  through  the  inundation  of  the 
mine.  Fortunately  the  water  rose  so  suddenly  that  the  mouth  of 
the  heading  was  closed  before  the  air  could  escape,  and  the  men 
found  themselves  immured  in  a  compressed-air  dungeon,  the 
great  density  of  the  air  keeping  the  flood  water  at  a  distance. 
All  were  saved  after  eight  days  of  ceaseless  hewing  at  the  solid 
rock  by  the  rescuing  parties. 

Balloonists  and  mountain-climbers  find  they  have  special 
difficulties  brought  about  by  breathing  the  very  thin  atmosphere 
of  the  higher  regions.  Many  accounts  are  on  record  describing 
the  experiences  of  travellers  at  great  elevations — how  they  have 
suffered  from  drowsiness,  fatigue,  difficulty  in  breathing,  intense 
thirst,  exhaustion,  mountain-sickness,  and  so  on.  Some  ha^ 
described  the  symptoms  as  being  of  a  more  painful  nature  tl 
even  angina  pectoris.    With  novices  mountain-sickness  may  co 
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on  at  almost  any  elevation ;  no  doubt,  ad  in  sea-sicknesd,  tlie  Con- 
stitution of  the  individual  has  much  to  do  with  its  early  or  late 
attack.  Mr.  Whymper,  one  of  the  most  hardened  of  mountaineers, 
suffered  from  a  severe  attack  in  the  Andes  when  he  had  attained 
an  elevation  at  which  his  barometer  had  descended  to  the  low 
level  of  14  inches,  representing  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  only 
7  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  Of  course,  the  climbing  of  mountain 
slopes  and  precipices  involves  much  bodily  exertion,  and  this 
probably  intensifies  the  depressing  sensations.  Balloonists,  how- 
ever, are  not  free  from  the  discomforts  and  dangers  incident  to 
an  existence  in  a  greatly  rarefied  air.  In  the  balloon  ascent  of 
September  1838,  Messrs.  Green  and  Kush  felt  no  great  incon- 
venience in  attaining  an  altitude  of  27,000  feet — ^probably  because 
there  was  no  time  to  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  changes,  for  they 
had  shot  up  11,000  feet  in  the  short  space  of  seven  minutes — but 
immediately  Mr.  Green  attempted  to  exert  himself  he  found  that 
his  respiration  became  hurried.  Just  twenty-four  years  later 
Messrs.  Glaisher  and  Coxwell  attained  the  greatest  elevation  ever 
reached  by  man,  the  balloon  going  up  to  an  estimated  height  of 
37,000  feet.  At  19,000  feet  they  were  panting  for  breath,  at 
29,000  feet  their  sight  was  failing,  and  later  insensibility  stole 
over  them.  It  is  a  marvel  how  they  came  back  again,  alive  and 
well,  to  what  we  have  hitherto  known  as  terra  fi/naa. 

Both  under  excessively  high  and  low  pressure  persons  are 
liable  to  bleed  at  the  nose  and  ears. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  to  show  the  thoughtful 
reader  that  to  treat  the  barometer  merely  as  a  weather-glass, 
placing  it  on  a  level  with  a  piece  of  seaweed  or  with  the  pair  of 
figures  whose  movements  depend  upon  the  dryness  or  dampness 
of  a  piece  of  catgut,  looking  upon  its  frequent  variations  as  having 
no  other  meaning  than  indicating  some  change  of  wind  or  weather, 
is  to  restrict  its  usefulness  within  very  narrow  limits  indeed.  The 
interest  in  this  remarkable,  although  simple,  instrument  will  be 
greatly  increased  if  it  is  always  borne  in  mind  that  the  *  barometer' 
is  still  what  it  was  when  that  name  was  first  given  to  it  by  Boyle — 
not  a  weather-glass,  but  a  weight-measurer. 

Hy.  Harries. 
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Death  and  the  Hyacinths. 

Scene. — A  wood  in  summer.  TUyrua  and  MeliboRua  art 
seated  upon  the  root  of  an  elm  tree.  Bright  sunlight  falls 
through  the  branches  upon  a  belt  of  wild  hyacinths. 

TITYRUS. 

Summer  is  come ;  the  forest  wakes  to  greet  him, 
And  while  the  birds  their  melody  renew, 

Look !  the  wild  hyacinths  come  forth  to  meet  him 
And  carpet  all  his  sunlit  path  with  blue. 

MELIBCEUS. 

Turn,  fDolish  hyacinths,  your  blue  bells  hither, 
And  hear  me  while  you  dance  your  welcome  gay ; 

An  horn-  or  two,  and  you  will  fade  and  wither — 
It  is  not  always  cuckoo-time  and  May. 

TITYRUS. 

Let  them  dance  on ;  I  like  them  to  remember 
That,  out  beyond  the  autumn  mist  and  rain, 

Another  spring  shall  wait  on  bleak  December, 
And  bring  this  purple  galaxy  again. 

HELIBCEUS. 

How  vain  a  dream  their  heedlessness  to  flatter, 
For,  when  new  buds  are  bursting  on  the  trees, 

Another  April's  lavish  hand  may  scatter 
New  hyacinths,  perhaps,  but  never  these. 

TITYRUS. 

I  cannot  brook  so  blank  an  expectation. 

But  with  the  hyacinths  I  fancy  still 
That  Death  and  Autumn,  warring  with  creation. 

May  tread  it  underfoot,  but  never  kill. 
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MELIBCEUS. 

Thoughtless  as  these,  mankind  but  ape  the  choras 
Of  busy  sparrows  when  the  night  is  done ; 

We  see  the  dawn,  and  with  the  day  before  us, 
We  laugh,  and  dance  a  moment  in  the  sun. 

TITYRUS. 

Nay,  seek  with  me,  to  old  beliefs  appealing, 

Some  village  graveyard  when  the  lychgate  swings, 

And  from  the  grey  tower,  where  the  swifts  are  wheeling, 
The  slow  bell  smites  the  end  of  earthly  things. 

M£LIB(E(7S. 

Only  far  gloomier  evidence  to  borrow. 

With  such  cold  solace  as  the  words  may  give, 

That  man  of  woman  bom  is  full  of  sorrow, 
And  flowerlike  hath  so  short  a  time  to  live. 

TITTBUS. 

Hear  braver  counsel ;  when  the  lilies  sickened, 
From  one  who  dreamed  of  other  springtimes  nigh, 

That  which  thou  sowest,  how  shall  it  be  quickened 
Unless  it  die,  thou  fool,  unless  it  die  ? 

MELIBCEUS. 

Peace !  the  debate  is  wandering  out  of  season ; 

Our  hyacinths  may  perish  or  survive, 
Yet  death  or  slumber,  foolishness  or  reason. 

Let  us  rejoice  with  them  to  be  alive. 

Alfbed  CJochrane. 
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A  Boyar  of  the  Terrible. 

A   ROMANCE  OF  THE  COURT  OF  IVAN  THE  CRUEL, 
FIRST  TSAR   OF  RUSSIA, 


By  Fred.  Whishaw, 
Author  of  *Out  of  Doors  in  Tsarland,'  etc. 

CHAPTER  X. 

A    BEAUTY    SHOW. 

rE  ride  from  Perm  to  Viatka  is  a  long  one,  not  much  lees 
than  three  hundred  miles,  and  was  not  performed  without 
adventure.  There  were  wolves  and  robbers  and  *  mitails,'  or 
blinding  snowstorms,  to  contend  with,  and  more  than  once  was  1 
of  service  in  assisting  the  party  out  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and 
more  than  once  was  I  amply  rewarded  by  a  kind  and  loving  look 
from  Vera'a  dark  ejes  and  a  loving  whisper  from  her  lips.  Of 
course  Audrey  was  soon  aware  of  my  presence  or  proximity,  and, 
though  he  frowned  savagely  at  me  the  first  time  that  we  actually 
met,  and  bade  me  beware  how  I  played  the  fool  in  this  matter — 
seeing  that  the  journey  was  undertaken,  as  it  were,  by  order  of 
the  Tsar — yet  we  did  not  come  to  actual  quarrelling ;  for,  as  I 
explained  to  him,  it  would  be  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  for 
me  to  carry  oflF  Vera  at  any  moment  if  1  desired  to  do  so,  and  in 
the  fact  that  I  had  not  already  done  so  was  proof  sufficient  that 
she  was  safe.  Audrey  was  sensible  enough  to  see  that  this  was 
true,  and  therefore — ^though  he  would  rather  I  had  stayed  away — 
he  put  up  with  my  presence  and  company  with  the  best  grace  he 
could  assume ;  and,  indeed,  I  did  not  inflict  myself  upon  him 
continuously,  but  only  occasionally,  for  I  rode  in  advance  at 
times,  and  at  others  followed  behind,  forming  a  kind  of  scouting 
bodyguard  to  my  princess. 
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And  so  Viatka  was  safely  reached  within  the  week,  and  well 
in  advance  of  the  appointed  limit  of  time.  And  here  we  found 
the  Tsar's  commissioners  already  busy  cataloguing  the  names  of 
the  boyars  of  the  district,  and  the  names  and  ages  of  their 
daughters. 

The  town  was  full  of  girls — ^young  and  old,  fair  and  plain, 
merry  and  disconsolate.  To  judge  from  the  number  of  young 
men  present,  there  were  also  many  of  my  sex  situated  very  much 
as  I  was — that  is,  engaged  or  wishful  to  marry  some  of  those  who 
were  compelled  to  submit  themselves  to  the  process  of  selection 
or  rejection ;  and,  taking  them  one  with  another,  I  do  not  think 
I  have  ever  seen  a  more  melancholy-looking  body  of  men.  As 
was  right  and  natural,  each  one  doubtless  thought  his  own 
charmer  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  attractive  of  all, 
and  therefore  the  likeliest  to  be  chosen  by  the  young  Tsar ;  and 
this  accounted  for  the  melancholy  looks  of  so  many.  Comparing 
Vera  with  all  these  others,  I,  too,  felt  mournful  and  despondent ; 
for,  apart  from  prejudice  and  lover's  blindness,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  my  beautiful  princess  was  as  infinitely  superior 
to  the  rest  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth.  There  was 
unspoken  evidence  of  this  in  every  glance  of  admiration  lavished 
upon  her  as  she  walked  out,  and  spoken  testimony  in  plenty  also, 
as  I  heard  for  myself  many  times. 

*  There  goes  one  that  spoils  our  chance ! '  one  of  a  group  of 
girls  would  say,  as  Vera  passed,  queenlike,  down  the  road. 

'  Devil  take  her,  yes  ! '  said  another.  *  What  eyes !  It  would 
console  my  poor  Alexis  to  see  her.' 

*  Pavel,  look  there ! '  another  would  say.  *  There  walks  a 
Tsaritsa  bom !     We  are  safe,  my  beloved ! ' 

*  Yes,  she  is  handsome,'  said  Pavel,  fervently,  '  and  the  stuff 

Tsaritsas  are  made  of;  but '  and  the  young  lover  plunged  into 

love's  platitudes,  and  doubtless  perjured  himself  by  stating  that, 
beautiful  as  yonder  maiden  was,  she  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
his  own  Olga,  or  Doonya,  or  Marie,  or  Nadia. 

Hour  by  hour  the  town  filled  with  constantly  arriving  travel- 
ling carriages  and  sledges,  each  containing  its  cargo  of  blushing 
tremulous,  hopeful  maidenhood,  and  its  quota  of  fussy  and  agitated 
and  anxious  parents  or  guardians  or  old  family  nurses.  Never, 
surely,  was  so  much  youth  and  beauty  collected  together  into  one 
town  as  was  now  to  be  seen  in  Viatka ;  it  was  like  a  fair  of  the 
graces — blushes,  and  beauty,  and  laughter,  and  agitation,  were 
everywhere. 
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Prince  Mezetsky,  president  of  the  committee  of  three,  was  the 
object  of  every  kind  of  flattery  and  adulation.  Happy  were  those 
boyars  who  were  acquainted  with  him,  and  could  therefore  put  in 
a  word  or  two  for  themselves  and  their  daughters.  Bub,  beyond 
specifying  what  were  his  particular  instructions  as  to  the  qualities 
to  be  looked  out  for  in  the  maidens  to  be  selected  in  this  pre- 
liminary competition,  Mezetsky  would  not  commit  himself  as  to 
the  chances  of  any  girl  concerning  whose  prospects  he  was 
interrogated. 

*  If,'  he  would  say,  '  she  is  healthy,  of  ud stunted  growth,  of 
good  colour,  shapely  of  limb,  and  comely  of  countenance,  she  will 
extend  her  journey  to  Moscow,  and  beyond  this  I  can  promise 
nothing.' 

Vera  possessed  all  these  qualities,  of  course,  and  therefore  I 
had  no  hope  whatever^hat  her  journey  would  end  at  Viatka,  and 
with  it  her  danger  of  being  selected  for  undesired  greatness.  She 
was  certain  to  be  among  the  hundred  favoured  (or  unfortunate) 
of  this  centre  to  be  reserved  for  the  Tsar's  own  inspection. 

There  were  some  lovelorn  girls  who  went  about  in  tears, 
victims  to  the  ambition  of  their  parents,  and  being  led  like  lambs 
to  the  slaughter.  I  think  the  most  love-sick  of  these  was  little 
Princess  Olga  Hosinsky,  of  Nikolsk,  in  Vologda,  the  betrothed  of 
my  own  cousin  on  the  mother's  side,  Pavel  Prohorof,  whose  estate 
lay  near  to  her  own.  This  Olga  was  a  girl  of  spirit,  though  her 
tear-laden  eyes  and  dejected  looks  at  this  time  did  not  testify  to 
her  stoutness  of  heart.  But  her  words  were  brave  though  her 
bearing  was  not,  and  I  was  present  during  a  conversation  which 
proved  to  me  that  there  were  others  who  shared  my  Vera's  views 
as  to  the  advantages,  or  the  reverse,  of  a  seat  upon  the  throne  of 
Muscovy,  if  shared  with  young  Ivan-Tear.  The  talk  was  about 
Ivan's  notorious  savagery  of  disposition,  and  old  Prince  Hosinsky 
had  used  in  vain  every  argument  he  could  think  of  to  gloss  over 
the  character  of  the  young  sovereign,  and  to  paint  in  bright 
colours  the  magnificence  and  the  splendour  in  store  for  her  who 
should  be  chosen  his  bride. 

*  The  Tsar  shall  never  choose  me,'  she  said,  '  for  I  shall  take 
good  care  to  look  my  very  worst  on  the  day  he  first  sees  me.  I 
shall  fall  and  scratch  my  face,  and  wear  an  unbecoming  dress ;  I 
would  do  anything  to  make  him  turn  from  me  with  loathing. 
I  tell  you  again,  I  would  not  marry  the  little  tyrant  were  he 
emperor  of  all  Europe.' 
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*  Ah,  but  you  must  be  very  careful,  my  soul,'  said  Pavel ;  *  for 
he  has  pity  neither  for  man  nor  woman  that  offends  him.' 

Olga  laughed :  '  I  shall  not  do  anything  rash/  she  declared ; 
'  but  I  shall  look  to  you,  my  Pavel,  to  save  me  from  wedding 
the  little  tiger,  if  a  dowdy  dress  and  a  scratched  nose  are  not 
enough  to  persuade  him  that  I  am  not  the  loveliest  of  his 
subjects.'  V 

^  But  have  you  no  ambition  to  be  Tsaritsa  of  Moscow,  little 
soul  ? '  asked  Pavel,  using  the  fondest  expression  in  the  Russian 
language.  Olga  placed  her  hand  in  his :  '  I  am  only  ambitious 
to  be  Tsaritsa  of  your  home  and  of  your  heart,  my  boyar ! '  she 
whispered.  Whereupon  Pavel  vowed  by  all  the  Sussian  saints, 
and  especially  by  his  own  particular  one,  St.  Paul,  that  the 
sanguinary  little  tyrant  of  Moscow  should  never  possess  his 
beloved  Olga,  even  though  he  should  choose  her  from  among 
ten  thousand  to  be  his  bride  and  empress.  And  so  it  happened 
that  Olga  set  out  with  her  father  and  mother  for  the  building  in 
which  the  first  act  of  this  imperial  comedy  was  to  be  performed, 
greatly  comforted  by  the  words  of  her  lover,  and  in  no  degree 
influenced  by  those  of  her  father,  though  some  would  say  that 
these  latter  represented  wisdom  and  the  former  foolishness.  Yet 
there  are  those  also  who  hold  that  the  wisdom  of  loving  and  loyal 
hearts  is  the  true  wisdom,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  worldly  ambition, 
and  the  desire  for  wealth  and  aggrandisement  is  the  true  foolish- 
ness, and  of  these  latter  am  I  who  write. 

The  preliminary  selection  took  place  in  a  large  granary,  glorified 
now  for  the  occasion,  but  used  during  the  summer  months  in  con- 
nection with  the  grain  trade  of  the  place ;  and  here',  at  the  appointed 
hour,  were  assembled  the  whole  girl  population  of  the  district — 
all  who  could  claim,  that  is,  to  have  boyar  blood  running  in  their 
veins.  For  an  hour  before  that  chosen  for  the  commencement  of 
the  proceedings,  the  large  hall  was  filled  with  a  crowd  consisting 
of  the  fifteen  hundred  maidens,  the  competitors,  together  with 
their  parents  or  guardians,  or  old  nurses,  and  their  friends.  The 
competitors  themselves  were  all  dressed  in  national  costume,  their 
hair  being  allowed  to  fall  in  a  single  thick  plait  down  their  backs  ; 
the  only  essential  difference  in  one  costume  from  another  lay  in 
the  magnificence  or  modesty  of  its  adornment  of  pearls  or  other 
precious  stones,  and  in  the  elaboration  of  the  red  and  blue  needle- 
work that  half  covered  the  dress  of  each  damsel.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Olga  had  begged  her  parents  to  be  allowed  to  don  her  most 
dowdy  frock,  and  to  leave  at  home  all  those  strings  of  pearls  and 
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other  gems  which  nsnally  adorned  her  dress  on  special  occasions. 
She  had  found  that  her  father  and  mother,  though  kind  parents  to 
her  as  a  rule,  were  against  her  now  in  the  matter  upon  which  she 
had  set  her  heart ;  they  were  but  human,  after  all,  and  the  pro- 
spect of  having  their  daughter  chosen  as  the  consort  of  the 
sovereign,  with  all  the  brilliant  potentialities  of  power  and  emolu- 
ment to  themselves  which  such  a  contiugency  opened  out,  was  9 
prospect  a  little  too  dazzling  to  be  lightly  ignored.  ^Nay,  Oliushka/ 
the  old  prince  had  said,  '  you  shall  wear  your  prettiest  dress,  little 
soul,  and  look  your  very  sweetest — and  who  can  look  sweeter  than 
our  Oliushka  ? — and  if  it  please  G-od  and  the  holy  saints  to  place 
you  upon  the  throne  of  Eussia,  there  is  none  in  the  realm  who 
would  better  grace  the  position.  And  though  I  say  it,  little 
soul,  your  old  father  will  make  an  extremely  efficient  Minister  of 
State.' 

*  Yes,  Oliushka,  and  thcie  are  better  things  in  the  world  than 
young  love,*  added  the  princess,  her  mother;  'I  loved  another 
when  I  was  married  to  your  father,  but  my  parents  were  wiser 
than  I,  and  knew  well  what  was  best  for  their  child ;  just  as  we 
know  what  is  best  for  you,  little  dove.  So  weep  not,  but  obey, 
and  put  on  your  prettiest  frock  and  the  best  pearl-strings,  as  you 
are  bid.'  Olga  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  weeping  just 
now,  for  she  had  dried  her  tears  since  the  moment  when  her  mind 
was  quite  made  up  that  under  no  circumstances  would  she  per- 
mit herself  to  be  chosen  Tsaritsa  against  her  will ;  but  she  obeyed, 
nevertheless,  and  did  put  on  her  smartest  dress,  as  her  parents 
desired.  Pavel  was  among  the  crowd  at  the  hall  on  this  morning 
in  December ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  person  excepting  the 
competing  girls  themselves  were  allowed  to  remain  there  during 
the  actual  business  of  selection.  The  hall  was  cleared,  and  the 
spectators  informed  that  they  might  wait  in  the  ante-rooms  or 
outside  in  the  street,  or  anywhere  they  pleased,  and  that  those 
young  ladies  whose  chances  of  selection  did  not  survive  the  very 
first  inspection  of  the  ranks  of  beauty  would  soon  follow  their 
friends  into  the  outer  world.  As  for  me,  I  joined  my  cousin 
Pavel,  with  whose  anxieties  I  naturally  felt,  at  this  time,  tLe 
greatest  sympathy,  and  we  comforted  each  other  as  best  we 
could.  Then  the  business  began.  Mezetsky  and  his  fellows  of 
the  committee  were  seated,  like  judges,  in  a  row,  before  a  large 
table,  each  being  provided  with  sheets  of  paper  and  pen  and  ink. 
l^he  competitors  were  then  instructed  to  form  themselves  in  line, 
and  thus  to  advance  one  by  one  to  the  table,  where  they^would 
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be  asked  their  names,  and  submitted  the  while  to  a  casual  in- 
spection from  the  board  of  three.  After  the  last  should  have 
visited  the  judges*  table  a  list  would  be  read  out  of  the  names  of 
those  who  had  failed  to  survive,  so  to  speak,  the  preliminary 
examination,  when  these  unfortunates  would  be  requested  to 
leave  the  hall  and  return  to  the  consolations  of  their  friends. 
This  portion  of  the  proceedings  was  put  in  hand  at  once,  the  girls 
advancing,  a  blushing,  tremulous  line,  to  the  table  and  giving  in 
their  names.  The  judges  showed  but  little  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  their  victims,  making  their  remarks  to  one  another  as 
to  the  good  looks  or  otherwise  of  the  nervous  young  creatures 
who  came  to  give  in  their  names  without  the  slightest  reserve, 
and  as  though  they  were  the  appointed  committee  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  a  collection  of  pictures  rather  than  upon  the 
actual  throbbing  and  tremulous  tenements  of  passionately  excited 
human  hearts. 

'God  of  our  fathers,  what  a  frightful  creature!'  Mezetsky 
would  observe  as  some  wretched  lady  of  unattractive  appearance 
took  her  turn  at  the  table ;  '  you  might  have  saved  us  a  shock 
and  yourself  the  trouble  of  a  journey  by  remaining  at  home ! ' 

*  Which  of  us  are  you  looking  at?'  rudely  added  one  of  his 
fellow-judges ;  '  one  of  your  eyes  appears  to  be  looking  at  me,  and 
the  other  at  Michael  Ivanitch  here ! '  Many  a  victim  burst  into 
tears  under  such  unfeeling  criticism  as  this;  but  some  showed 
spirit,  and  gave  the  committee  as  good  as  they  had  received. 

*Why  could  not  the  young  Tsar  send  down  an  able-bodied 
committee  instead  of  a  set  of  blind  and  gibbering  old  fogies  of  a 
hundred  years  of  age?'  asked  one,  smarting  under  some  unflatter* 
ing  observation  of  her  judges ;  *  how  can  you  be  expected  to  see 
clearly  at  the  distance  of  the  table-width  ?  Poor  old  gentlemen ; 
you  had  better  send  us  all  up  to  his  Majesty,  and  give  us  and  him 
a  fair  chance.* 

'  This  isn't  a  bad-looking  face,'  would  be  the  dictum  as  another 
lady  appeared  at  the  table ;  *  but,  Lord  God,  what  a  figure ! ' 

*  Ah !  praise  to  the  Highest ! — here  is  a  woman  holds  herself 
like  a  streletz ! '  said  Mezetsky,  as  a  fine  tall  girl,  with  a  waxen 
Russian  face  and  the  wide  and  rather  upturned  nose  admired  in 
that  country,  advanced  in  conscious  pride ;  '  this  one  will  get  to 
Moscow  without  much  doubt.' 

'Here  comes  one  who  looks  as  though  she  were  Tsaritsa 
already,'  said  Michael  Ivanitch,  indicating  Olga  Hosinsky,  whose 
turn  it  was  to  approacht 
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'  Pass  on,  sweetheart,  thy  chance  is  a  rare  one !  Bemember 
me  kindly  if  the  Tsar  choose  thee  for  his  bride ! '  said  Mezetsky, 
kissing  his  hand ;  '  and  a  pleasant  journey  to  Moscow ! ' 

All  this  I  heard  from  Vera  and  Olga,  and  irom  others  besides ; 
for  there  were  many  tongues  wagging  that  day,  and  nothing  that 
was  said  by  the  judges,  either  flattering  or  the  reverse,  was  allowed 
to  pass  unremarked  upon  for  lack  of  repetition. 

As  for  my  princess,  what  tongue,  what  pen  could  describe 
her  loveliness  and  her  supremacy  on  that  morning  ?  Her  simple 
Bussian  national  dress  suited  her  perfectly ;  she  looked  what  she 
was,  a  Queen — one  of  those  intended  by  Nature  to  rule  over  the 
hearts  of  men ;  as  superior  to  the  fairest  and  stateliest  of  those 
other  Viatka  maidens  as  the  Volga  is  to  the  Ufa.  Even  Olga, 
who  was  really  a  beautiful  girl  and  held  herself  well  besides, 
looked  plain  and  insignificant  beside  my  princess ;  and  when  it 
came  to  Yera's  turn  to  pass  before  the  three  judges,  those  dis- 
tinguished boyars  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  their  admiration, 
but  ^  oh'd '  and  '  ah'd '  in  her  face  in  a  manner  to  make  her  flush 
with  scorn  and  anger — in  which  state  of  mind,  as  I  knew  well, 
she  was  more  beautiful,  if  possible,  than  ever;  and  ended  by 
standing  up,  all  three  in  a  row,  and  bowing  to  the  ground,  greet- 
ing her  as  Tsaritsa,  and  closing  their  books  as  though  there  could 
be  no  further  need  of  selection. 

Vera  came  out  of  the  hall  very  angry,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
admiration  and  surprise  her  splendid  appearance  caused  among 
those  who  awaited  their  friends  without.  She  passed  by  her 
brother  unheeding  him ;  she  took  no  notice  of  old  Taty&na,  who 
cried  and  wiped  her  eyes  in  her  joy  and  pride ;  and  she  came ! — 
oh,  generous,  kind,  splendid  princess — she  came  straight  to  me 
and  gave  me  her  hand  before  all :  '  Take  me  from  this  city  of 
foolishness  and  vanity,  Sasha/  she  said,  ^take  me  where  I  can 
breathe  G-od's  air  and  see  the  pines;  I  am  suffocated  in  this 
place ! ' 

So  my  Queen  and  I  rode  forth  into  the  woods  and  galloped 
our  discontent  away  in  our  old  familiar  fashion ;  and  during  the 
ride  we  renewed  our  vows  that  never,  never  should  this  flower  be 
plucked  from  my  bosom,  not  for  all  the  ambition  of  all  the 
Stroganofs  and  Krilofs,  nor  yet  for  the  terror  of  the  wrath  of  the 
young  Tsar  himself. 

We  agreed,  moreover,  that  on  arrival  in  Moscow  I  should 
appeal  to  the  Tsar,  on  the  plea  of  personal  friendship,  to  exempt 
from  candidature  the  maiden  pledged  to  be  my  wife,  mentioning 
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no  names  and,  if  possible,  without  allowing  Ivan  to  set  eyes  upon 
Vera ;  for,  as  I  said,  *  if  the  young  Tsar  be  allowed  to  see  you,  my 
soul,  he  will  be  more  than  human  if  he  does  not  desire  to  bett^ 
his  intimacy  with  you ! ' 

*  Bah ! '  said  Vera ;  *  then,  for  mercy's  sake,  keep  me  out  of 
his  sight ! ' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BOYAR   AND   HIGHWAYMEN. 


From  Viatka  to  Moscow  is  a  long  ride,  and  I  shall  not  weary  either 
myself  or  those  of  my  descendants  who  may  be  destined  to  read 
these  records  by  entering  into  detail  as  to  our  adventures  during 
the  weeks  we  occupied  in  travelling  through  that  Volga-washed 
district.  One  adventure,  however,  I  will  put  down  as  being  some- 
what entertaining  and  peculiar,  and  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
dangers  and  difficulties  which  constantly  assailed  us  during  that 
long  journey. 

Vera  and  I,  having  by  this  time  quite  made  up  our  minds  as 
to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  on  arrival  in  Moscow,  felt  some- 
what more  at  our  ease  and  happier  and  lighter  of  heart.  Audrey 
Krilof,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  arrogant  than  ever  by  reason 
of  the  many  and  marked  compliments  and  flattery  paid  to  his 
sister  at  Viatka,  and  the  consequent  strengthening  of  his  hopes 
with  regard  to  her  chances  at  Moscow. 

He  behaved  as  though  he  were  already  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  Tsar,  and  treated  his  servants,  and  even  tried  to  treat  me  also, 
as  the  dust  beneath  his  feet ;  but  it  was  never  the  way  of  the 
Stroganofs  to  submit  to  anything  of  this  kind  from  prince  or 
peasant  or  devil,  and  I  place  it  upon  record  with  satisfaction  that 
Audrey  Krilof  received  as  good  as  he  gave  in  all  haughtiness  and 
arrogance  of  deportment. 

One  day  I  happened  to  be  riding  a  few  miles  behind  the  rest 
of  the  party.  I  had  seen  wolves  about,  and  though  my  beloved 
Borka  and  Borza  were  not  at  hand  to  assist  me,  my  sporting 
instincts  were  strong  enough  to  cause  me  to  abandon  my  place  at 
the  side  of  Vera's  travelling  sledge,  and  ride  oflF  into  the  forest  in 
pursuit.  This  must  not  be  considered  an  unloverlike  or  careless 
proceeding  on  my  part,  because  it  was  partly  for  Vera's  sake  that 
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I  decided  to  chase  those  wolves ;  for  if  I  had  allowed  them  to 
follow  us  stealthily  unmolested,  it  was  extremely  likely  that  others 
would  join  them  during  the  day,  and  that  by  the  evening  a  pack 
large  enough  to  be  bold  and  therefore  dangerous  might  have 
assembled  on  our  flank.  So  I  pursued  those  wolves,  three  or  four 
of  them,  and  old  Daniel  contrived  to  keep  them  in  sight,  in  spite 
of  the  depth  of  the  snow  and  the  thickness  of  the  covert  through 
which  we  had  to  follow  the  animals.  Occasionally  I  fired  my 
pistols  at  the  brutes,  and  I  had  wounded,  I  think,  one  of  them 
when  I  found  that  my  ammunition  had  completely  run  out,  and 
that  my  pistols  were  no  longer  of  any  use  to  me.  These  weapons 
were  somewhat  new  to  me  at  the  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I 
burned  the  powder  more  wastefully  than  I  should  have  done  at  a 
later  period,  when  pistols  had  become  a  comparatively  common 
arm. 

Then  I  turned  Daniel's  head  towards  the  road  again,  and  we 
made  the  best  of  our  way  after  the  travelling  party,  whom  I  hoped 
to  overtake  in  an  hour  or  two. 

I  had  ridden  in  pursuit  of  them  several  miles,  when  I  heard 
the  clattering  of  hoofs  in  front  of  me,  and  imagined  that  I  had 
already  overtaken  the  hindermost  portion  of  the  party,  when  to 
my  surprise  I  found  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Two  strangers, 
mounted  upon  excellent  Cossack  horses  something  like  my  own, 
and  heavily  armed  with  pistols,  axes,  and  knives,  were  cantering 
swiftly  in  front  of  me.  I  took  them,  at  the  first,  for  boyars, 
travelling  Uke  ourselves  to  Moscow ;  but  when  they  turned  round 
and  perceived  me,  I  soon  found  that  in  this  I  was  mistaken. 

The  instant  the  men  saw  me  they  pulled  up  and  waited  for 
me,  drawing  their  pistols  and  levelling  them  at  my  head. 

*  Stop,'  one  cried,  *  and  explain  who  you  are  and  where  you  are 
going  to.' 

'  And  who  are  you  that  ask  ?  *  I  said,  casting  about  in  my  mind 
for  a  way  out  of  this  diflSculty ;  for  when  unloaded  pistols  encounter 
loaded  ones  there  is  certainly  difficulty  in  the  situation. 

'  Bulers  of  the  road  and  tribute  collectors,  from  Kostroma  to 
Susdal,'  said  one  of  the  two,  with  inconceivable  haughtiness. 

'  By  what  right  rulers  of  the  road  ? '  I  said,  *  and  on  whose 
behalf  tribute  collectors  ?  * 

'By  the  right  of  might  and  our  weapons,'  said  the  fellow, 
*  and  on  whose  behalf  but  our  own — the  Tsar's,  think  you  ?  God 
is  in  heaven,  my  friend,  and  the  Tsar  is  far  away ! ' 
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'  But  I  also  have  pistols,  grand-dad/  I  cried,  seizing  one  and 
levelling  it  at  him — I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  that 
it  was  unloaded — *  and  as  for  tribute,  the  Tsar  shall  have  it,  or 
none ! ' 

*  You  are  a  brave  boy/  said  my  interrogator.  *  Put  down  that 
pistol,  and  we  shall  be  the  better  friends ;  I  admire  spirit.  Tell 
me  first,  do  you  belong  to  the  rich  party  which  is  a  few  miles  in 
advance  of  us  ? ' 

'  On  the  contrary,'  I  said,  an  idea  just  coming  into  my  head, 
^  on  the  contrary,  I  am  hoping  that  before  very  long  that  same 
party,  or  rather  the  money  and  valuables  they  possess,  may  belong 
to  me/    The  two  robbers  looked  at  one  another. 

*  Indeed ! '  they  said.  *  Whence  come  you,  then  ?  Not  from 
these  parts,  that  is  certain,  for  here  we  rule  supreme,  and 
none  dare  interfere  in  our  domains,  from  Susdal,  as  I  say,  to 
Kostroma.' 

*  I  have  followed  them  all  the  way  from  Viatka,'  I  said,  without 
hesitation,  *  watching  my  opportunity.    They  are  a  strong  party.' 

*  So  ? '  said  my  friend.     *  And  armed  ? ' 

'  Heavily/  I  replied.  '  But  I  happen  to  have  an  understanding 
with  the  coachman  of  the  prince's  own  travelling  sledge,  and  also 
with  one  or  two  of  the  armed  servants,  and  at  a  certain  spot 
agreed  upon  there  is  to  be  an  event.' 

The  robbers  glanced  at  each  other  once  more,  and  held  a 
whispered  conversation.  Presently  the  bigger  of  the  two  addressed 
me  again : 

^  My  friend  and  I  are  agreed,'  he  said,  '  that  with  so  great  a 
prize  at  our  very  hands,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  quarrel  with  one 
who  appears  to  have  an  equal  right  with  ourselves.' 

*  And  who  is  well  provided  with  pistols,'  I  added  boldly,  and 
laughing  aloud. 

'  Two  pistols  are  better  than  one,'  he  said. 

*I  shoot  equally  well  with  either  hand,'  I  retorted,  cover- 
ing, as  I  spoke,  each  man  with  a  pistol.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do 
not  think  I  had  ever  tried  to  shoot  with  my  left  hand ;  but  the 
expedient  was  very  successful. 

*  Stop ! '  said  my  friend,  both  men  recoiling.  *  It  is  better,  as 
I  say,  to  arrange  such  things  amicably,  especially  when — as  it 
appears — your  plans  have  been  already  prepared,  and  therefore 
we  propose  a  combination  and  an  equal  division.  Our  assistance 
will  render  your  success  certain.  We  should  succeed  without 
you ;  but  we  prefer  to  oflfer  you  one-third  share  of  the  booty,  in 
consideration  of  the  plan  you  have  laid.' 
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After  some  show  of  relactance,  I  accepted  this  proposal,  and 
proceeded  to  explain  exactly  where  the  robbery  was  to  be  effected. 
Now,  as  I  was  aware  of  the  place  at  which  the  Krilofs  had  resolved 
to  pass  the  night,  I  fixed  upon  a  spot  beyond  this,  in  order  to  gain 
at  least  the  hours  of  this  night  for  the  elaboration  of  my  plan. 
The  simplest  thing  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  to  fall  upon  these 
men — strike  one  down,  and  then  attack  the  other ;  but  of  course 
the  danger  of  such  a  proceeding  would  be  great,  seeing  that  they 
were  armed  with  pistols  and  I  not,  and  the  second  man  would  in 
all  probability  shoot  me  dead  while  I  was  busy  negotiating  the 
first.  Hence  I  was  anxious,  though,  I  think,  no  coward,  to 
elaborate  some  plan  by  which  I  should  save  my  own  skin  and 
make  sure  of  theirs,  and  I  fixed  upon  a  place  htyimd  that  already 
agreed  upon  for  the  night-halt  of  the  party  in  front  of  us. 

We  therefore  followed  at  a  discreet  distance,  not  showing  our- 
selves to  the  travellers,  and  when  their  resting-village  was  reached, 
we  skirted  the  place  by  striking  into  the  forest  and  riding  round 
it,  coming  out  upon  the  high  road  once  more  about  two  miles 
farther  on.  Here  we  found  an  outlying  peasant's  hut,  the  owner 
of  which,  on  seeing  my  companions,  instantly  fell  to  vigorously 
crossing  himself,  praying  and  blubbering,  and  finally  disappeared 
into  the  forest  behind  the  hut,  in  the  extremity  of  terror;  and 
from  the  conduct  and  aspect  of  the  man  I  rightly  inferred  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  persons  into  whose  society  destiny  had 
brought  me. 

I  hoped  by  remaining  awake  while  these  men  slept  to  secure 
at  least  one  of  them  alive,  in  which  case  I  should  have  cared 
nothing  for  his  fellow  single-handed.  But  in  this  I  was  disap- 
pointed, for  neither  one  nor  the  other,  it  appeared,  had  any 
intention  to  retire  to  rest.  Unfortunately  a  bottle  of  vodka,  which 
is  the  favourite  drink  of  the  peasants,  was  found  by  them,  and 
this  kept  them  awake  and  employed.  They  produced  cards,  also, 
and  played  together,  drinking  and  quarrelling,  until  their  dis- 
agreements became  so  acute  that  I  had  great  hopes  they  would 
relieve  me  of  further  embarrassment  by  cutting  each  other's 
throats. 

This  desirable  termination  to  their  game  was  not  arrived  at, 
however ;  though,  when  the  stormy  play  ceased,  my  opportunity 
came.  One  of  the  fellows  being  half  drunk,  complained  of  the 
heat  and  left  the  hut  to  cool  himself  in  the  outer  air— the 
atmosphere  within  being  in  very  truth  of  the  most  stifling,  owing 
to  the  smallness  of  the  room  and  the  largeness  of  the  stove. 
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'  Now/  thought  I,  *  is  my  chance/  and  I  was  about  to  spring 
upon  my  friend  and  account  for  him,  when  he  saw  my  movement 
and  divined  my  purpose,  and  before  I  could  stir  a  finger  he  had 
snapped  a  pistol  at  my  head — the  shot  flying  wide. 

I  drew  my  own  weapon,  but  laughed  unconcernedly. 

*  That  was  an  unfriendly  act/  I  said ;  '  what  made  you  shoot 
at  me,  friend  ? ' '  The  feUow  affected  to  make  a  joke  of  the  matter, 
as  I  did. 

*  I  thought  it  had  suddenly  struck  you  that  the  booty  would 
divide  better  into  two  than  three ! '  he  said.  His  remark  gave  me 
an  idea. 

*  You  were  wrong  there,'  I  replied.  *  I  had  not  thought  of  it  5 
but  since  you  suggest  it,  and  since  your  companion  appears  to  be 
a  poor-spirited  kind  of  a  fellow,  what  say  you  to  making  such  a 
division  as  you  suggest — instead  of  three  parts,  two  parts  ?  There 
is  a  lot  of  money,  I  can  tell  you ;  half  of  it  would  make  a  man 
rich  for  a  year ! ' 

The  fellow's  face  instantly  assumed  a  sly  and  avaricious  ex- 
pression ;  I  longed  to  jump  upon  him  and  strangle  him  ;  but  I 
saw  that  my  present  plan  would  work  :  his  countenance  promised 
me  this  much,  therefore  I  kept  my  hands  off  him  and  adhered 
to  the  safe  game. 

*  Vainka  is  a  fool,'  he  said,  *  and  a  coward  too ;  I  have  long 
desired  a  better  partner,  and  this,  T  think,  I  have  found  in  your- 
self.    Will  you  shoot  him  or  I  ? ' 

'  Neither,'  I  said,  *  but  we  will  together  fall  upon  him  and  bind 
him  aa  he  enters  the  hut,  and  to-morrow  we  will  leave  him  here, 
bound,  for  the  peasatit  to  find ;  probably  the  peasant  will  knock 
him  on  the  head  with  his  axe,  which  will  spare  us  so  much  blood- 
guilt  ;  there  is  a  special  curse  against  the  murder  of  an  associate. 
I  prefer  to  leave  him  to  the  peasant ;  if  you  prefer  to  shoot  him 
for  yourself,  then  shoot  him  ! ' 

My  friend  spat  on  the  ground  and  then  crossed  himself, 
glancing  up  at  the  sacred  picture  in  the  corner  of  the  room  as  he 
did  so. 

*  Save  us  from  special  curses,'  he  said ;  *  have  it  your  way.' 

There  was  a  set  of  driving-reins  lying  on  the  bench  by  the 
stove,  and  the  fellow  cut  this  in  two  as  he  spoke.  He  made  a 
running  noose  of  one  rope,  I  did  the  same  with  the  other,  though 
I  could  scarcely  work  for  suppressed  laughter ;  it  seemed  so  droll 
to  me  that  this  rascal  was  about  to  tie  up  his  comrade  at  my 
bidding  and  for  my  benefit. 
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*  You  pin  him  as  he  enters  the  room,'  he  said,  *  and  I  will  bind 
his  arms ;  hold  him  tight,  he  is  as  slippery  as  an  eel ! '  I  promised 
to  be  careful ;  I  promised  myself,  moreover,  thai  if  once  I  had  my 
arms  around  the  fellow  he  should  not  escape  me.  Then  I  took 
my  stand  at  the  door,  and  very  soon  the  victim  came  staggering  in. 

I  performed  my  share  of  the  business  very  successf ally,  in  spite 
of  much  struggling  and  kicking  and  terrible  swearing;  while 
Matyan — my  fellow-conspirator — did  his  part  in  securing  the 
man's  arms  and  legs  with  the  rope.  Then  we  placed  him  upon 
the  floor  by  the  stove,  having  first  gagged  him ;  and  half  my  work 
was  accomplished.  With  his  companion  I  had  little  difficulty,  for 
he  did  not  seem  to  suspect  me  after  our  joint  treachery  upon  his 
partner,  and  I  easily  found  an  opportunity  to  spring  upon  him 
before  he  could  seize  his  pistols,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  I  not 
only  had  him  down  upon  the  ground,  but  also  securely  tied  up 
like  his  fellow.  Then  I  removed  the  gag  of  this  latter,  in  order 
that  the  two  might  enjoy  the  comfort,  during  the  rest  of  the 
night,  of  mutual  recrimination ;  after  which  I  cordially  thanked 
my  friend  Matyan  for  his  assistance  in  securing  Vainka,  and 
having  informed  them  that  my  pistols  were  unfortunately  unloaded 
and  therefore  useless,  or  time  might  have  been  saved  at  the 
beginning  of  our  acquaintance,  I  wished  them  a  good  night  and 
rode  back  to  the  village,  where  my  company  were  still  at  supper. 
Here,  also,  I  found  the  peasant,  the  proprietor  of  the  hut  in  which 
I  had  left  my  two  friends,  busily  repeating,  with  many  lamenta- 
tions, the  tale  of  our  arrival  and  of  our  threats  and  terrible 
appearance.  He  was  entreating  Audrey  Krilof  to  arm  his  servants 
and  go  forth  to  secure  the  robbers  while  they  slept,  for,  he  declared, 
if  not  attacked  to-night,  they  would  certainly  themselves  attack 
on  the  morrow.  On  seeing  me,  this  worthy  serf  fell  into  violent 
hysterics  and  was  with  difficulty  appeased,  but  eventually,  hearing 
that  both  of  the  real  miscreants  were  securely  bound,  he  hastened 
away  to  vent  his  wrath  upon  them,  armed  with  a  stout  driving- 
whip. 

*  They  have  turned  me  out  of  my  hut  many  a  cold  night,'  he 
cried,  *  and  stolen  my  vodka  and  provisions — devil  take  his  own — 
and  to-night  I  am  going  to  square  the  account ! ' 

'  Don't  murder  them  with  the  axe,  grand-dad ! '  I  cried  after 
him. 

*  Not  I,'  said  he ;  *  I  am  no  shedder  of  blood — God's  curse  is 
upon  such !  But  the  Scripture  has  nothing  against  the  using  of 
whips  ! '     And  of  his  rights  with  regard  to  whipping,  this  good 
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man  made,  I  believe,  the  very  fullest  use  that  night ;  for  when  we 
drove  up  to  the  hut  on  the  following  morning  in  order  to  pick  up 
my  prisoners  and  carry  them  off  to  the  nearest  selo  (head  village), 
we  found  those  two  formidable  persons  reduced,  through  much 
flogging,  to  the  saddest  condition  of  piteous  helplessness ;  while 
our  sturdy  serf  was  quite  tired  out  with  his  exertions.  He  returned 
the  whip  with  thanks  for  its  use,  remarking  that  there  must  be 
great  virtue  in  flogging,  since  assuredly  these  two  ruffians  had 
never  prayed  so  much  in  all  their  lives  as  they  had  done  on  this 
night. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  WOLF-PACK. 

I  HAVE  mentioned  that  wolves  had  begun  to  show  themselves  in 
some  numbers ;  the  weather  at  this  time  was  very  cold  and  severe, 
and  doubtless  the  famishing  animals  were  rendered  bold  by  star- 
vation, as  they  invariably  are  ;  indeed,  I  have  never  before  or  since 
seen  a  pack  of  wolves  either  so  numerous  or  so  formidable  as  that 
which  suddenly  assailed  us  on  the  morning  following  my  adventure 
with  the  road-robbers. 

We  had  called,  as  we  passed,  at  the  i)ea8ant's  hut  in  order  to 
pick  up  these  two  amiable  persons ;  for  it  was  our  intention  to 
carry  them  with  us  as  far  as  Susdal,  there  to  deliver  them  into 
the  hands  of  justice  ;  and  when  we  had  secured  them  and  packed 
them  safely  in  the  last  sledge — ^that  which  contained  the  chests 
and  parcels  in  which  were  stored  Vera's  wardrobe  and  other  pro- 
perties— we  continued  our  journey  through  the  forest. 

Once  or  twice  I  noticed  during  the  morning  that  there  were 
wolves  about,  for  occasionally  my  practised  hunter's  eye  would 
catch  sight  for  an  instant  of  the  grey  skulking  form  and  sharp 
snout  of  one  of  these  cunning  creatures,  gliding  noiselessly  among 
the  trees  on  our  flank ;  but  throughout  the  early  part  of  the  day 
the  wolves  were  mere  units,  and  as  such  gave  me  no  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  the  party,  for  I  knew  well  that  there  is  only  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  these  formidable  but  cautious  animals  when 
their  own  large  numbers  inspire  them  with  courage  to  attack.  A 
few  wolves  are  no  more  to  be  feared  than  as  many  foxes ;  a  large 
company  of  wolves  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  awe-inspiring 
things  that  the  mind  of  man  can  contemplate. 
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There  had  been  a  snowfall  during  the  night,  and  we  had  sent 
forward  the  two  pair-horsed  Zt&i^-sledges  in  order  to  make  a 
road  for  that  of  Vera  and  her  brother,  with  whom  was  also  old 
Taty&na  the  nurse,  which  thus  travelled  last  of  the  three.  Need- 
less to  say,  I  was  mounted  upon  old  Daniel  as  usual,  and  rode  close 
to  Vera's  sledge,  as  I  often  did,  conversing  with  her  or  with  the 
others  as  we  went. 

*  There  are  wolves  about  this  morning,  Sasha ! '  said  Vera ;  *  I 
have  seen  several.'     Old  Tatydna  crossed  herself  devoutly. 

'  God  save  us  from  them ! '  she  said ;  *  where  are  they,  boyar  ? 
I  never  saw  one  yet,  though  I  have  lived  near  upon  seventy  years.' 

*  You  will  see  some  to-day,  Tatydna,'  I  cried,  laughing ;  *  for  it 
begins  to  look  as  though  we  were  to  see  more  than  we  need  this 
morning — look !  there  goes  one — ^and  there's  another ! ' 

Sure  enough,  there  were  two  visible  together,  cantering  easily 
along  through  the  trees  on  our  right. 

*Holy  St.  Vladimir,  equal  to  the  Apostles!'  said  Tatydna, 
devoutly,  *  is  there  any  danger  from  them,  boyar  ? ' 

'  None  at  present,'  I  said ;  *  those  two  grey  fellows  must  mul- 
tiply themselves  by  twenty  before  there  is  much  danger  from  their 
cowardly  kind.  See,  I  will  give  those  two  a  shot  from  my  pistol, 
and  you  will  probably  see  no  more  of  them  ! ' 

With  the  words  I  fired  a  shot. 

At  the  unexpected  sound,  the  three  horses  drawing  the  pon- 
derous travelling  carriage  all  started  violently  and  shied  to  the 
left  of  the  road.  The  sledge  struck  the  root  of  a  tree  and  tipped. 
Those  within  kept  their  seats  with  difficulty,  but  before  the  vehicle 
righted  itself,  Ivan  the  coachman  lost  his  balance  and  fell  oflF  the 
box  into  the  road,  while  the  horses  started  at  full  speed  after  their 
companions,  some  hundred  yards  ahead,  nearly  overrunning  old 
Daniel  and  me,  who  just  managed  to  swerve  out  of  their  way.  I 
saw  Audrey  Krilof  cleverly  secure  the  reins  before  they  could  get 
twisted  and  entangled  among  the  scudding  feet  of  the  horses,  and 
seeing  that  the  party  in  the  sledge  were  therefore  in  no  danger  of 
being  upset,  I  stopped  Daniel  in  order  to  look  after  old  Ivan's 
welfare,  he  having  been  sent  spinning  through  the  air  into  deep 
snow. 

As  I  turned,  I  saw  a  sight  which  instantly  revealed  to  me  an 
as  yet  unguessed  peril ;  for  I  was  just  in  time  to  perceive  at  least 
twenty  wolves  appear,  mysteriously,  from  nowhere,  fall  upon  poor 
Ivan  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  tear  him,  in  an  instant  of 
time,  to  pieces,  snarling  and  fighting  over  the  bleeding  remains 
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which  had  formed  a  living,  breathing  creature  but  a  moment 
before,  as  though  their  claim  to  the  food  were  unquestionable. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  sight.  I  was  very  young  then  and  un- 
accustomed to  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  horror,  and  the  spectacle 
turned  me  sick  for  an  instant.  Nevertheless,  I  discharged  a  pistol 
into  the  midst  of  the  group,  and  sent  Daniel  scudding,  without  a 
moment's  delay,  after  the  sledges,  in  order  to  warn  my  friends  of 
the  danger  threatening  us.  For  I  knew  now  that  we  had  a  large 
pack  to  deal  with,  and  that,  having  tasted  blood,  the  savage  brutes 
would  thirst  for  more  and  would  be  rendered  tenfold  more  for- 
midable  than  before. 

Away  flew  Daniel  down  the  road.  The  good  horse  had  seen 
the  wolves,  and  knew  just  as  well  or  better  than  I  did  that  this 
was  a  serious  matter,  and  not  an  ordinary  wolf-hunt,  with  Borka 
and  Borza  at  our  flank  and  a  couple  or  so  of  wolves  scudding  on 
in  front ;  but,  if  a  wolf-hunt  at  all,  a  hunt  with  the  wolves  in  the 
wrong  position.  Away  flew  Daniel,  and  as  we  started  down  the 
road  I  heard  the  wolves  give  tongue  like  so  many  grey  death- 
hounds,  as  they  too  started  in  pursuit  of  us.  Very  soon  I  overtook 
the  sledge  which  bore  my  princess,  and  now  I  held  a  hurried 
consultation  with  Audrey  and  his  sister.  Vera  looked  a  little 
white  as  she  turned  and  saw  the  group  of  now  noisy  brutes  close 
behind  us,  but  she  smiled  reassuringly  as  she  caught  my  eye,  and 
said  that  she  felt  no  fear.  As  for  Tatytoa,  she  was  weeping  and 
babbling  a  mixture  of  prayers  and  heathenish  invocations  to  the 
LUshui,  or  wood-spirits,  crossing  herself  wildly  and  glancing 
frantically  at  the  wolves  every  other  moment.  Audrey,  like  a 
sensible  man,  devoted  all  his  energies  to  keeping  his  horses 
straight,  for  a  mistake  or  a  shy  on  the  part  of  driver  or  horses 
respectively  might,  he  knew,  have  fatal  consequences.  I  easily 
kept  up  with  Audrey's  three  flying  horses,  and  so  we  galloped  on 
for  four  or  five  miles,  without  much  change  in  the  position  of 
afiairs,  excepting  that  the  wolves  gradually  waxed  bolder ;.  and 
whereas  they  had  been  content,  at  the  first,  to  follow  yelping  and 
howling  at  our  heels,  a  number  of  them  now  cantered  alongside 
of  us,  at  either  side,  and  occasionally  even  darted  towards  the 
prestydshki,  the  two  outer  horses,  as  though  intent  upon  pulling 
them  down ;  but  up  to  now  no  wolf  had  actually  dared  to  spring 
upon  us,  their  hearts  apparently  always  failing  at  the  very  last 
moment. 

Nevertheless,  they  came  nearer  at  each  menace,  and  at  last 
one  actually  had  the  audacity  to  spring  up  at  old  Daniers  throat. 
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Of  coarse  I  was  ready  for  him,  and  so  was  Daniel ;  my  dagger 
sheathed  itself  in  his  neck,  and  as  he  fell  howling  to  the  rear,  old 
Daniel  very  cleverly  administered  a  kick  which  sent  him  flying 
among  his  companions,  and  provided  them  with  a  ready-made 
dinner  which  submitted  to  be  eaten  without  preliminary  struggling. 

This  did  not  discourage  the  brutes,  however ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  appeared  only  to  embolden  them,  and  their  attacks  upon  the 
two  unshafted  horses  attached  to  the  sledge  became  with  every 
moment  more  serious,  until  at  length  those  poor  creatures  lost 
heart  and  courage,  and  stumbled  and  panted,  fighting  bravely 
with  tooth  and  hoof  the  while,  and  it  became  evident  that  before 
very  long  they  must  succumb  to  the  attacks  made  upon  them.  I 
was  able  to  protect  the  horse  which  happened  to  be  on  my  side  of 
the  road  by  slashing  with  my  drawn  sword  at  those  wolves  which 
sprang  continually  at  him  to  pull  him  down,  and  therefore  when 
the  climax  came,  it  came  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  other. 

Quite  suddenly  the  far  horse  stumbled  and  fell,  and  was 
covered  in  an  instant  by  a  snarling  crowd  of  his  enemies.  For- 
tunately in  his  fall  he  tore  away  the  single  halter  which  attached 
him  to  the  front  of  the  carriage,  for  these  prestyaakki  are  har- 
nessed in  this  simple  manner  in  rustic  Bussia,  and  therefore  when 
he  stumbled  and  fell,  the  big  sledge  merely  bumped  against  him, 
and  passed  with  a  great  jolt  over  two  or  three  of  those  wolves 
which  clung  to  him — they  howling  with  pain,  but  continuing  to 
hold  on  to  their  victim — and  proceeded  onwards  with  two  horses 
instead  of  three.  But  the  moment  had  come  to  end  this  dangerous 
state  of  affairs.  I  drove  Daniel  through  the  thronging  wolves  to 
the  side  of  the  carriage,  striking  and  stabbing  at  the  brutes  as  I 
went ;  I  leaned  over  and  cried  out — for  the  tumult  of  the  howling 
wolves  made  it  necessary  at  this  time  to  shout  aloud  in  order  to 
be  heard: 

'  Come,  Vera,  Daniel  shall  carry  us  both ;  you,  Audrey,  mount 
the  shafter  as  best  you  can,  and  let  Tatydna  scramble  up  behind 
you— then  help  me  to  cut  the  traces ! ' 

Audrey  did  not  lose  his  head ;  there  is  good  stuff  in  the 
Krilofs.  He  seized  Tatydna  and  pushed  her  unceremoniously 
upon  the  shaft-horse,  shouting  in  her  ear  to  hold  on  for  her  life  as 
best  she  could  by  mane,  and  rein,  and  ears.  It  was  wonderful  to 
see  that  old  woman  climb  for  her  life,  and  grip  and  hold  on  like 
any  urchin  of  twelve !  Then  Andrey  leapt  upon  the  shafter's  back 
behind  her.  Meanwhile,  Vera  had  stood  up  at  my  bidding,  and  I 
took  her  by  the  waist  in  my  left  arm  and  hoisted  her  upon  Daniel's 
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back,  behind  me.  Several  wolves  sprang  up  and  grabbed  at  her, 
but  I  lifted  her  so  high  that,  save  for  a  tear  or  two  in  the  skirt  of 
her  dress,  she  seemed  to  have  escaped  their  attacks  altogether. 
Then  Andrey  and  I  hacked  the  shafter  free  of  the  carriage,  and  he 
sped  out  from  between  the  shafts,  with  a  neigh  of  delight  and 
relief,  as  though  his  double  burden  were  the  merest  trifle  in  the 
world  to  him — ^which  perhaps  it  was,  for  he  was  indeed  a  splendid 
horse,  and  second  only  to  Daniel. 

As  for  Daniel  himself,  he  carried  Vera  and  me  as  though  there 
were  no  more  weight  on  his  back  than  a  snail  bears  when  he 
carries  his  shell.  And  so,  hacking,  and  stabbing,  and  lunging  at 
our  assailants — Vera  doing  her  full  share  in  the  defence — ^we  flew 
in  pursuit  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  followed  by  Andrey  and  the 
loudly  praying  Tatytoa. 

As  for  the  third  horse,  I  had  freed  him  with  a  cut  of  my  sword ; 
but  he  used  his  freedom  indiscreetly,  for  instead  of  accompanying 
us — ^wben  he  might  have  saved  his  life  as  we  did  ours — he  took  a 
course  of  his  own  into  the  heart  of  the  forest,  pursued  by  a  com- 
pany of  the  wolves  (of  whom  he  thus  relieved  us),  and  without 
doubt  he  was  eventually  by  them  pulled  down  and  devoured,  far 
from  all  hope  of  succour ;  we  heard  no  more  of  him. 

Freed  of  the  heavy  travelling  carriage,  we  were  now  able  to 
push  along  at  a  greatly  accelerated  speed,  and  we  soon  overtook 
the  two  sledges,  whose  occupants  were  doing  all  they  could  do  to 
whip  and  encourage  their  horses  to  increased  exertions.  Both 
pairs  were  travelling  at  full  gallop,  the  drivers  waving  whips  and 
shouting,  and  the  servants  and  prisoners  all  bawling  and  praying 
together — creating  such  a  din  as  we  dashed  past  them,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  gather  a  word  of  what  was  said. 

There  must  have  been  half  a  hundred  of  wolves  in  pursuit  of 
us  by  this  time,  and  the  terror  of  these  poor  people  was  natural 
and  legitimate. 

As  for  ourselves,  however,  we  were  no  longer  in  great  danger, 
for  now  that  we  had  overtaken  and  passed  the  rest  of  the  party, 
the  wolves  no  longer  harried  us,  but  confined  their  attention  to 
the  sledges  and  their  occupants,  recognising  that  here  was  to  be 
had  a  better  chance  of  success,  with  less  risk  of  getting  themselves 
wounded  by  the  swords  and  knives  which  Andrey  and  I,  and  also 
Vera,  wielded  with  so  much  effect.  So  on  flew  old  Daniel  in  com- 
parative safety.  And  as  for  me,  with  my  arm  about  my  princess 
and  her  breath  warm  upon  my  neck,  I  felt  that  I  could  gladly 
ride  on  in  this  manner  for  a  great  many  miles,  and  was  inclined, 
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to  be  sorry  when,  half  an  honr  later,  the  church  and  houees  of 
Susdal  appeared  in  sight. 

*  Our  ride  is  nearly  over,  Vera,  my  soul ! '  I  said ;  '  there  is 
Susdal  in  the  distance.  Why  are  you  pale  ? '  I  added  in  some 
concern,  noticing  that  my  lovely  companion  drooped  and  looked 
white  and  worn.  *  You  are  not  frightened.  Vera  ?  There  is  no 
longer  danger,  sweetheart ;  be  comforted  ! ' 

^  I  am  not  frightened/  she  replied,  smiling ;  ^  dangers  are  no 
dangers  with  thee  at  hand,  my  Sasha ;  but  if  I  am  pale  I  have  a 
reason  that  you  know  not  of! ' 

I  concluded  that  the  girl  was  weary,  and  said,  ^  Be  comforted, 
for  you  shall  rest  in  a  few  minutes ; '  but  before,  almost,  I  had 
completed  the  sentence,  Vera  suddenly  swayed  and  fell  forwards, 
nearly  slipping  out  of  my  arms  to  the  ground,  and  I  saw  that  she 
had  fainted. 

It  was  impossible  to  stop,  for  the  sledges  were  still  following 
us  at  full  gallop,  and  I  could  hear  from  the  variety  of  noises 
accompanying  their  advance  that  the  wolves  were  still  around 
them  and  in  full  attack.  Therefore  I  firmly  and  tenderly  took 
my  princess  to  my  heart,  and  abandoning  the  reins,  allowed  old 
Daniel  to  take  his  own  way — which  he  could  always  be  trusted  to 
do  with  discretion ;  and  so  we  galloped  together  into  the  town 
of  Susdal,  I  overwhelmed  with  surprise  that  my  beautiful,  brave 
Vera,  whose  spirit  I  had  never  before  known  to  fail,  should  have 
so  entirely  succumbed  now  at  the  very  moment  of  safety,  and 
after  having  carried  herself  unflinchingly  through  the  terrible 
dangers  of  the  last  hour.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  real  cause  of  her 
collapse,  nor  dreamed  of  the  heroism  with  which  she  had  sup- 
ported an  intolerable  anguish  so  long  as  betrayal  of  her  condition 
might  have  constituted  a  danger  to  her  companions.  But  when 
I  had  carried  her  into  the  great  room  of  the  inn  and  laid  her  upon 
a  divan,  I  found  to  my  horror  that  Vera's  skirt  was  all  soaked  with 
blood,  and  that  one  of  her  feet  had  been  most  terribly  lacerated 
by  the  teeth  of  a  thrice-accursed  wolf.  This  had  happened  at  the 
moment  when  I  lifted  her  from  the  carriage  to  the  saddle ;  but 
with  extreme  fortitude  she  had  concealed  from  me  all  knowledge 
of  the  circumstance  and  of  the  agony  she  must  have  suffered  by 
reason  of  it. 

Almost  in\mediately  after  our  arrival  the  two  sledges  dashed 
up  to  the  gate  of  the  inn,  the  horses  steaming  and  snorting ;  the 
servants  chattering  and  quaking,  and  crossing  themselves  in 
gratitude  for  their  escape.     I  left  Vera  in  charge  of  TatyAna,  and 
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went  out  to  see  whether  all  was  well  with  men  [and  horses.  All 
appeared  to  be  well,  save  for  a  few  slight^wounds  about  the  necks 
and  flanks  of  the  panting  steeds ;  but  I  could  see  nothing  of  my 
prisoners,  the  robbers,  Matyan  and  his  companion. 

I  inquired  for  them.  Gregory,  the  driver  of  the  luggage 
sledge,  in  which  they  had  been  stowed,  removed  his  fur  cap  and 
scratched  his  head. 

^  The  wolves  nearly  caught  me,  boyarin ! '  he  said. 

*  Well,'  I  replied,  *  what  of  that — where  are  the  prisoners  ? ' 

'  It  was  necessary  to  delay  the  wolves,  your  mercifulness !'  said 
Grregory.  ^  It  was  necessary  to  give  them  something  to  keep 
them  employed  in  order  to  get  a  good  start  of  them.' 

I  began  to  have  an  inkling  of  the  fellow's  meaning,  and  the 
thought  ran  cold  to  my  heart. 

*  Well,'  I  said,  *  go  on ;  where  are  the  prisoners  ? ' 

^  Better  an  accursed  robber  caught  in  the  act  of  devising  a 
robbery  and  violence,  than  a  good  horse,'  faltered  Gregory. 

*  Do  you  mean  that  you  threw  them  to  the  wolves  in  order  to 
gain  time  and  thus  escape  yourself? '  said  I. 

^  One  by  one,  your  mercifulness,  first  the  little  one  and  then 
the  big  one ;  but  for  that  the  horses  would  have  been  pulled  down, 
and  I  too  should  have  been  lost,  as  well  as  they!  These  male- 
factors must  have  died,  you  see,  anyhow ! ' 

Ah,  well  I  it  is  good,  after  all,  to  reflect  that  Matyan  and  his 
partner  were  of  some  use  to  the  community  in  their  dying ;  they 
certainly  never  were  in  their  living.  And  perhaps  a  single  instant 
of  anguish  at  the  teeth  of  the  wolves  is  better  than  the  prolonged 
misery  of  the  knoot,  and  this  would  certainly  have  been  their 
fate  at  Susdal.  Perhaps  old  Gregory  was  perfectly  right,  though 
his  action  seemed  to  me  horrible  and  inhuman.  As  for  me,  I 
had  Vera  to  think  about,  for  though  old  Tatytoa  was  a  mistress 
in  the  art  of  healing  by  herbs  and  incantations,  that  torn  foot  of 
my  beautiful  princess  did  not  yield  at  once  to  her  ministratiors, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  rest  for  the  greater  part  of  a  week  in 
Susdal,  during  which  time  Vera  suffered  much  pain,  so  much  that 
my  heart  was  embittered  against  the  wolf  tribe,  and  I  vowed  a 
terrible  and  implacable  vengeance  against  them  for  ever,  for  this 
their  sin ;  and  I  may  here  add  that  since  that  day  I  have  never 
spared  a  wolf  when  I  came  across  one. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

THE    TERRIBLE    TSAR. 

Moscow  was  full  and  brimming  over  with  the  population  that 
flocked  to  it  from  all  parts  when  we  at  length  arrived  at  the 
capitaL  We  were  among  the  late  arrivals,  for  Perm  is  one  of  the 
most  distant  of  all  places  in  the  empire ;  and  it  was  well  for  us 
all  that  both  the  Krilofs  and  the  Stroganofs  possess  houses  of 
their  own  in  Moscow,  otherwise  we  might  have  found  diflSculty  in 
engaging  accommodation  suitable  for  our  position.  The  scene 
in  the  streets  of  the  city  was  very  like  that  with  which  we  had 
already  become  famih'ar  in  Viatka,  only  that  the  standard  of 
beauty  here  was  higher — since  the  hundreds  of  maidens  peram- 
bulating the  streets  of  Moscow  represented  those  already  selected 
in  the  various  centres  for  their  good  appearance ;  while  in  Viatka, 
girls  of  every  shade  of  beauty  and  ugliness  were  to  be  found,  no 
classification  having  yet  been  made. 

Assuredly  I  never  should  have  supposed  that  so  much  loveli- 
ness existed  in  the  whole  world  as  was  now  assembled  and  at  large 
in  the  capital  of  the  Tsar;  and  even  the  most  beautiful  now 
realised  that  her  chances  were  not  so  great  as  she  had  hoped  or 
supposed,  or  perhaps  feared,  if,  like  Olga  Hosinsky  and  my  own 
Vera,  she  happened  to  be  in  love  with  some  meaner  mortal,  and 
had  no  ambition  to  be  the  chosen  of  the  Tsar,  It  was  still  two 
or  three  days  from  the  date  appointed  for  the  great  selection,  and 
I  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  ear  of  the  Tsar  in  order  to  entreat 
him  to  have  compassion  upon  me  in  so  far  as  to  exempt  my 
princess  from  competition  with  her  peers ;  but,  on  the  second  day 
after  our  arrival  in  the  city,  ere  yet  I  had  succeeded  in  gaining  an 
interview  with  his  Majesty,  as  I  walked  with  Audrey  and  his  sister 
in  the  streets,  I  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  encountered  the 
Tsar. 

The  last  two  years  or  two  years  and  a  half,  since  the  day  we 
had  parted,  had  wrought  an  immense  change  in  my  young 
master.  I  had  left  behind  me  a  poor,  ill-dressed,  boyar-trodden 
child  whose  innate  majesty  showed  through  all  the  studied 
neglect  of  his  upbringing ;  but  I  now  saw  before  me  the  perfect 
realisation  of  very  majesty  itself.  Ivan  was  walking  with  Voron- 
tzoff,  the  young  boyar  on  whose  behalf  he  had  defied  Shuisky,  and 
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when  his  eye  fell  upon  me  he  recognised  me  at  once,  and  his  &ce 
softened  into  a  smile  of  welcome. 

'See,  VorontzoflF!  Who  comes  here?'  he  said.  Vorontzoflf 
showed  some  signs  of  recognition,  but  was  uncertam  as  to  my 
identity. 

*  I  seem  to  remember  the  face,'  he  said,  '  but  fail  to  attach  a 
name  to  it ! ' 

^  It  is  Stroganof,  Sasha  Stroganof,  one  of  my  godf&thers  in 
good,*  said  the  Tsar,  *  one  of  those  who  opened  my  eyes  for  me 
and  first  taught  me  to  discern  good  from  evil ! ' 

It  was  a  kind  and  gracious  speech,  and  I  have  never  forgotten 
to  be  grateful  to  my  master  for  it. 

*  Dost  remember  Adashef  and  my  young  rascals  of  footpads, 
Sasha  ?  *  he  added,  embracing  me  before  all  the  people  and  laugh- 
ing aloud,  *  and  the  ducking  thou  gavest  me  in  the  Moskva  ? 
Upon  my  honour,  that  same  ducking  washed  more  of  the  devil 
out  of  me  than  you  would  easily  believe  ! ' 

As  for  me,  I  stood  speechless,  foolishly  gazing  in  admiration 
upon  my  young  sovereign,  who  kindly  patted  my  shoulder  and 
laughed  at  my  embarrassment, 

'And  who  are  your  friends?'  he  said,  regarding  Audrey 
closely  and  Vera  still  more  so.  Then  it  suddenly  struck  me  that 
this  meeting  was,  after  all,  very  unfortunate ;  for  what  if  the  Tsar 
were  to  take  a  first-sight  liking  to  my  beautiful  princess?  I 
suppose  I  grew  suddenly  pale,  for  the  Tsar  gazed  curiously  in  my 
face  and  rallied  me. 

'  What  is  it,  man  ?  I  am  not  a  ghost  to  be  afraid  of!  One 
would  suppose  you  had  forgotten  our  ancient  friendship  and  my 
claims  upon  you !  *     Then  I  found  my  tongue. 

*  No,  indeed,  Tsar  Ivan  Vasilitch ! '  I  said ;  *  and  if  I  possess 
indeed  a  claim  upon  thy  goodness,  there  is  that  I  desire  to  ask  of 
thee.  May  I  come  to-day  or  to-morrow  in  order  to  lay  my 
petition  at  thy  feet  ? ' 

'  Say  it  at  once,  man,'  he  said,  '  say  it  at  once !  I  am  one 
whose  humour  must  be  taken  at  the  flood.  I  am  in  the  best 
mood,  being  pleased  to  see  thee,  to-day ;  to-morrow  I  may  be  a 
different  man  altogether,  and  disinclined  to  grant  f&vours.  But 
first,  who  are  these  ? ' 

*  The  Boyarin  Audrey  Krilof  and  his  sister,'  I  said  hesitatingly, 
while  Krilof  inclined  his  head  with  much  dignity,  and  Vera 
blushed  and  bowed  also. 

*  Oh,  the  Krilofs ! '  said  Ivan,  scrutinising  anew  the  fiEM^es  of 
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brother  and  sister,  bat  lingering,  I  noticed,  much  longer  when 
his  eyes  rested  on  Vent's  beautiful  features.  '  And  now,  what  of 
this  petition  ? ' 

'  Pardon,  sire ! '  I  stammered,  '  the  boon  I  would  ask  of  you  is 
very  private.' 

*  Oh,  you  need  not  mind  Vorontzoflf,'  cried  the  Tsar,  laughing ; 
*  and  as  for  these  others,  they  are  your  private  fidends — speak  on, 
then;  the  present  time  is  your  own.'  I  advanced  close  up  to 
Ivan's  side  and  whispered  in  his  ear  that  I  was  in  distress  lest  he 
should  select  for  his  bride  one  in  whom  my  happiness  was  for  ever 
centred.     Ivan  laughed. 

*  Is  she  beautiful?*  he  asked  aloud.  My  position  was  the  most 
embarrassing  that  can  be  imagined. 

*  The  lover  must  always  reply  "  Yes  "  to  such  a  question ! '  I 
faltered.     *  Other  eyes  might  possibly  judge  differently ! ' 

^  There  are  some,'  said  Ivan,  significantly,  glancing  at  Vera  as 
he  spoke,  ^  there  are  some  as  to  whose  loveliness  all  eyes  must  judge 
alike,  I  do  not  ask  of  you  names  or  descriptions ;  but  I  will  say 
this,  that  if  I  were  to  accede  to  such  a  petition  as  this  from  each 
boyar  who  is  in  love,  then  there  would  remain  to  the  Tsar  only 
unlovable  maidens  from  among  whom  to  make  his  choice !  It  is 
impossible,  as  you  must  see,  to  promise  anything  in  this  matter ; 
but  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if,  among  nearly  two  thousand  beau- 
tiful maidens,  I  should  happen  to  choose  that  one  in  whom,  as 
you  say,  your  happiness  is  centred.  Therefore,  be  comforted,  and 
grudge  not  to  the  Tsar  his  free  choice  of  a  bride.  It  has  ever  been 
the  privilege  of  the  Eussian  sovereign  to  select  his  bride  from 
among  all,  unreservedly ;  you  know  this.'     I  knew  it,  of  course. 

'  Then  I  will  trust  to  your  generosity,  sire,'  I  said,  '  to  spare 
my  ewe  lamb ! ' 

*Nay,  not  that!'  he  replied,  'not  that!  Better  not  to  tell 
me  which  is  your  ewe  lamb,  lest  my  attention  be  called  to  her  by 
this ;  but  trust  rather  to  the  law  of  chances,  which  shows  that  I 
must  first  reject  two  thousand  of  the  ewe  lambs,  as  you  call  them, 
of  others,  before  I  select  your  ewe  lamb ! ' 

This  was  poor  comfort,  but  as  it  was  quite  clear  that  Ivan 
intended  to  have  his  own  way  in  this  matter,  I  saw  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  reiterate  my  petition,  and  that  Vera  and  I  must 
indeed  depend  upon  the  rulings  of  destiny,  and,  if  matters  went 
against  us,  trust  to  our  own  selves  to  set  them  right  again. 

'  Is  that  all  you  have  to  ask  of  me  ? '  asked  Ivan,  addressing 
me,  but  staring  at  Vera;  ^ask  anjrthing  you  please,  and  come 
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to  me  when  you  like— -we  are  old  firlendfi,  lemember.  Farewell 
for  the  present;  farewell  you  also,  my  pretty  one/  he  added, 
kissing  his  hand  to  Vera ;  ^  we  shall  meet,  I  dare  say,  you  and  I, 
the  day  after  to-morrow!'  Ivan  glanced  at  me  rather  impatiently, 
I  thought,  and  more  lingeringly  at  Vera,  and  departed.  He  did 
not  look  at  Krilof  again. 

Andrey  laughed  aloud  as  the  Tsar  disappeared. 

^  That  was  a  sad  misfire  for  you,  Stroganof,'  he  said ;  ^  but  be 
comforted,  for  if  the  Tsar  had  granted  your  petition,  I  should 
have  stepped  forward  and  said  that  in  this  matter  the  lady  con- 
cerned should  in  justice  be  consulted,  and  also  her  friends ! ' 

Vera  flashed  a  look  of  anger  at  her  brother.  '  Andrey,'  she 
said  scornfully,  '  in  order  to  be  brother-in-law  to  this  little  tyrant, 
would  gladly  see  his  sister  rendered  miserable  for  life!  My 
brothers  are  merchants  like  thine,  Sasha;  nevertheless,  I  know 
what  I  know.' 

*And  what  is  that,  my  sweet  sister?'  asked  Andrey,  still 
laughing,  for  he  believed  that  he  discerned  victory  already  at 
hand,  and  his  heart  was  light. 

But  Vera  vouchsafed  no  reply  whatever ;  and,  as  for  me,  all  I 
could  say  was — for  I  could  think  of  nothing  wiser  at  the  moment 
— that  I  wished  we  were  at  Kamka  instead  of  in  the  streets  of 
Moscow ;  for  then  I  should  give  myself  the  great  satisfiEiction  of 
chastising  him  as  he  deserved,  whereas  here  I  was  obliged  to  put 
up  with  his  foolery,  though  it  sickened  me. 

'  Why  so  ? '  he  said ;  '  fight  me,  if  you  desire  it,  here ;  I  am 
ready!  Or  come  down,  if  you  prefer  it,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Moskva,  and  have  this  matter  out  there ! '  Andrey  certainly  had 
spirit ;  our  fights  always  ended  in  the  same  way,  yet  he  was  ever 
ready  for  another.  I  think  I  accommodated  him  that  afternoon, 
but  I  cannot  remember  with  certainty.  We  were  still  boys  in 
years,  and  boyish  in  our  ways;  and  the  fights  were  Constant 
between  us,  and  this  is  why  I  cannot  be  certain  as  to  whether  we 
fought  that  day  or  not. 

But  this  I  know,  that  whereas  the  Tsar  Ivan  had  been,  though 
firm,  friendly  disposed  towards  me  on  the  first  day,  he  was  angry 
and  unfriendly  on  the  next,  and  stamped  his  foot  when  he  saw 
me,  and  firowned,  looking  from  me  to  Vera  as  though  incensed  to 
observe  that  I  was  again  in  the  society  of  this  beautiful  maiden. 

*  I  have  thought  over  that  which  you  said  to  me  yesterday, 
Stroganof,'  he  said ;  '  your  petition  is  unpatriotic  and  disloyal.*  I 
coloured  and  bowed,  but  said  nothing.    Ivan  stamped  his  foot  again. 
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*  Well,  have  you  no  tongue  ? '  he  said  angrily. 

*  You  are  Tsar  and  I  am  your  boyar/  I  said,  *and  the  Tsar's 
word  is  the  law ;  but  if  you  desire  to  know  my  opinion  in  this 
matter,  I  will  be  bold  to  tell  it  you,  as  I  dared  to  speak  up  in 
another  matter  two  years  ago ;  and  it  is  that  I  like  your  treat- 
ment of  your  boyars  and  people  no  better  now  than  I  did  then. 
Then  you  robbed  them  of  their  purses  and  property ;  now  you 
would  rob  them  of  their  love  and  life-happiness.' 

The  Tsar  raised  his  spiked  staff  with  the  old  passionate  gesture, 
but  let  it  fall  again  without  assaulting  me. 

*  Stop,'  he  said,  *  you  are  wrong.  I  rob  no  one.  It  is  the 
recognised  right  and  privilege  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Russia  to 
choose  for  their  brides  the  loveliest  and  the  best.  Do  you  grudge 
to  your  sovereign  the  exercise  of  his  right  ?  ' 

*  The  Tsar  should  have  the  best,'  I  admitted ;  *  he  should  have 
that  maiden  who  is  most  capable  of  making  him  happy  and  con- 
tented ;  there  are  hundreds  beautiful  enough  for  this.  But  the 
Tsar  must  have  other  things  besides  beauty,  such  as  the  willing- 
ness of  the  maiden,  without  which  all  her  loveliness  would  not 
avail  to  delight  him.  A  weeping  bride  brings  no  content  to  the 
home ! ' 

'  She  who  is  chosen  to  be  the  Tsaritsa  sheds  no  tears ! '  said 
Ivan,  flushing. 

'  There  are  those  who  would  die  rather  than  sit  beside  you 
upon  the  throne ! '  I  said  boldly,  for  I  had  worked  myself  up  by 
this  time  to  that  pitch  of  recklessness  that  I  cared  not  what  I  said. 
Also  I  happened  to  catch  sight  of  Vera's  face  at  the  moment,  and 
the  flash  of  approval  she  gave  me  would  have  carried  me  to  any 
length  of  disloyalty  and  audacity. 

'There  you  lie,'  said  Ivan,  looking  very  pale,  and  his  eyes 
assuming  that  bird-of-prey  expression  which  I  knew  so  well  two 
years  before. 

*  You  lie/  he  said,  stamping  his  foot,  '  th^re  are  none  such ; 
if  my  boyars  are  traitors,  the  maidens  know  better  what  is  due  to 
their  sovereign ! ' 

*  I  am  no  liar,'  I  said,  *  and  no  traitor ;  and  this  you  know,  Ivan 
VasiHtch!' 

For  answer,  the  Tsar  raised  his  spiked  staff  and  banged  it  down 
on  the  ground,  pinning  my  foot  to  the  wooden  side-pavement  upon 
which  we  stood.  I  do  not  think  that  I  flinched ;  Vera  did  not 
know  that  I  was  touched,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  but  the  Tsar 
did.     I  was  not  seriously  hurt,  though  two  of  my  toes  were  badly 
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gored.     Ivan  glared  at  me  for  a  moment,  the  spike  still  pinning  me 
to  the  ground.     Then  his  face  softened,  and  he  drew  the  staff  away. 
<  By  my  soul,  Sasha  Stroganof,  you  are  a  brave  man/  he  said, 
'  and  I  value  such  as  thee.' 

*  Then  do  not  needlessly  estrange  me  for  ever  from  thee.  Give 
me  my  petition,  and  I  shall  be  the  truest  servant  in  aU  thy  realms ; 
refuse  it,  or  attempt  to  take  from  me  what  is  my  own,  and  there 
is  none  in  all  Bussia  shall  hate  thee  more  than  L' 

Ivan  laughed,  frowned,  looked  haughtily,  and  said : 

*  Nay,  thy  favour  or  thy  hatred  will  not  support  or  destroy  the 
Tsar.  Do  as  seemeth  good  to  thee,  Stroganof.  I  am  stronger  than 
thou ;  it  is  better  not  to  withstand  the  Tsar.     Is  this  the  maiden  ? ' 

The  question  came  so  unexpectedly  that  I  only  flushed  and 
had  no  answer  ready,  but  to  my  surprise  Vera  came  to  the  rescue. 

*  Yes,'  she  said,  '  I  am  she.*    Ivan  frowned  and  then  smiled. 

*  Ha ! '  he  said,  '  you  are  one  of  the  bold  ones  also,  I  perceive/ 
^  Is  it  boldness  to  acknowledge  one's  betrothed  husband  ?'  she 

replied  quietly. 

*  Where  the  Tsar  is  a  suitor,  betrothals  no  longer  hold ! '  said 
Ivan. 

'  Are  we  slaves,  then,  to  be  bought  by  the  highest  bidder, 
whether  we  will  or  no  ? ' 

Vera  looked  so  haughtily  at  the  Tsar  that  I  trembled,  in  spite 
of  my  admiration ;  for,  I  thought,  she  appeared  in  her  anger  so 
queenly  and  so  splendid  that  no  man  of  woman  bom  could  see  her 
and  withhold  his  love  from  so  magnificent  a  creature.  But  Ivan 
was  too  angry  to  be  in  love. 

'  Silence,  you  handsome  fury ! '  he  cried,  half  raising  his  hand 
as  though  to  strike  her.  At  this  gesture  I  dared  greatly,  for  it 
drove  my  patience  clean  out  of  me,  patience  being  a  quality  which 
had  never  a  very  firm  hold  upon  me. 

'  Dare  to  touch  her,'  I  cried,  *  and,  Tsar  though  you  be,  I  shall 
stretch  you  at  my  feet ;  it  would  not  be  the  first  time,  remember.' 

And  now  again  my  master  revealed  his  real  greatness.  For- 
getting in  an  instant  his  own  passion  and  my  audacity,  he  only 
thought  of  the  good  which  lay  in  my  fearlessness,  and  not  at  all 
of  the  disloyalty  and  rudeness  which  disfigured  it. 

^ Sasha,'  he  said,  'you  are  a  man  after  my  heart;  I  swear 
it !  We  will  not  quarrel.  If  there  are  others  as  fair  as  this  one, 
I  shall  think  of  thee  and  leave  her ;  but  if  she  be  the  fidrest  of  all, 
I  must  take  her.  This  is  more  than  I  would  say  to  any  other 
boyar  in  the  realm.' 
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^  And  it  is  enough,  sire/  said  Vera ;  '  come,  Sasha,  we  have 
done  our  best,  and  the  Tsar  has  done  his ;  the  rest  is  with  Crod.' 

It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  our  prospects  were  much  the 
brighter,  for  it  was  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Tsar  would  see 
any  maiden  more  lovely  than  Vera ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  gain 
by  further  argument  or  further  useless  incensing  of  the  Tsar,  and 
my  princess  and  I — having  bowed  to  Ivan — withdrew,  I  limping  a 
little  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  walk  in  my  usual  manner.  Vera 
noticed  it  at  once ;  there  was  blood,  too,  upon  my  boot,  and  I  left 
a  track  of  blood  as  I  went. 

^  What  has  happened  to  your  foot,  Sasha  ? '  she  said ;  '  see,  it 
is  bleeding.' 

*The  nails  in  the  wood  pavement  are  badly  knocked  in,'  I 
said ;  *  I  must  have  wounded  myself  with  one  of  them ! '  Vera 
stopped  and  examined  my  foot.  Then  she  suddenly  started  to 
her  feet,  flushing  red  with  rage. 

*  Sasha,'  she  said — though  in  her  agitation  she  could  scarcely 
form  the  words — *  I  will  die  a  thousand  deaths,  I  swear  it,  before 
I  consent  to  marry  this  tyrant  and  bully.  It  was  he  that  did  this. 
Confess  it  was  his  accursed  spike  that  went  through  your  foot,  and 
you  never  groaned  and  never  winced,  lest  I  should  see  it  and  tear 
his  heart  firom  his  bosom ! '  Vera's  own  bosom  heaved  and  panted 
in  her  agitation.  She  burst  into  tears,  and  astonished  me  still 
further  by  repeatedly  kissing  my  foot  when  we  reached  the  privacy 
of  home,  and  afterwards  washing  the  wound — such  as  it  was — ^and 
doctoring  it  with  some  of  Tatydna's  herbs ;  it  was  nothing  of  a 
wound  in  reality,  but  it  might  have  been. 

And  over  that  bleeding  foot  of  mine  we  solemnly  vowed  once 
again  that,  come  what  might.  Vera  should  never  be  allowed  to 
wed  the  young  Tsar;  and  once  again  we  took  comfort  in  the 
renewal  of  this  determination.  For  what  though  the  meshes  of 
the  net  wound  themselves  ever  closer  around  us?  At  the  last 
moment  we  should  rend  in  shreds  the  snare  and  escape ;  we  had 
sworn  it ! 


{To  he  contintud.) 
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At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship. 


LAST  month  all  the  Scottish  lion  in  a  peaceful  nature  was 
aroused  by  reviewers  who  did  not  understand,  or  pretended 
not  to  understand,  common  Scots  words.  Since  then  another 
critic,  Mr.  Purcell,  devotes  three  columns  and  a  half  of  the 
Academy  (June  27)  to  what  I  fear  I  must  call  incoherences  about 
Scotland  and  Scotch  authors  and  critics,  all  h  propos  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  Weir  of  Hermiston.  As  Mr.  Purcell  has  never  crossed 
the  Tweed  (he  says),  his  opinion  of  Caledonia  is  like  that  about 
*  rich  Cyrene,'  which  the  Delphic  oracle  treated  with  contempt. 


#     # 


Mr.  Purcell  says :  *  Caledonia  .  .  .  has  ever  been  to  each 
poetic  cbild  of  her  own,  not  only  a  fit  nurse,  but  a  most  partial, 
indulgent,  and  boastful  one.'  If  Mr.  Purcell  knows  anything  at 
all  about  literary  history,  he  knows,  on  reflection,  that  his  remark 
is  incorrect.  He  must  have  heard  of  JeflFrey's  reviews  of  *  a  poetic 
child'  named  Scott.  Was  Jeffrey — then  'the  first  of  British 
critics  ' — *  partial,  indulgent,  and  boastful '  as  regards  Sir  Walter  ? 
Nonsense !  In  fact  no  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,  a 
Scot  least  of  all.  San  Francisco,  not  Edinburgh,  has  a  memorial 
of  Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Crockett  has  told  a  tale  which  I  may 
therefore  repeat.  It  is  ben  trovato,  if  not  vero.  When  Mr. 
Barrie's  amusing  Profe8807*^8  Love  Story  was  played  in  Kirrie- 
muir (Thrums),  one  of  the  audience  was  heard  to  remark,  '  Man, 
this  is  waur  nor'  (worse  than)  *  Walker y  London l*  This  is  the 
common  line  of  Scotch  criticism  of  *  a  brither  Scot.'  '  Brither '  is 
Scots  for  'brother,'  by  the  way.  Yet  Mr.  Purcell,  with  fine 
humour,  avers  that  the  critical  Caledonian  '  feels  that  he  has  dis- 
covered another  masterpiece '  if  he  sees  in  print '  but  one  cherished 
topographical  name — the  Brig  o'  Guddlepaddock,  or  the  Kirk  o' 
Cuddyclavers.'  Alas !  I  have  not  found  the  Northern  reviewer  so 
complacent,  and  it  was  a  Scot  who  trampled  so  noisily  on  what  he 
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called  'The  Kailyard  School.'  Five  or  six  »Scotch  novels  have 
long  lain  unopened  on  the  shelves  of  one  Caledonian  critic,  who 
owns  that  he  cannot  draw  paper-knife  on  them,  for  good  or  bad, 
we  have,  at  present,  too  much  of  the  genre.  The  English,  it 
appears  to  me,  and  not  the  Scotch,  have  commonly  given  to 
Scotch  writers  the  warmest  welcome,  while  the  severities  of  Scotch 
critics  to  their  literary  fellow-countrymen,  from  Jeffrey  on  Scott 
to  the  lowest  country  newspaper  on  Mr.  Crockett,  are  notorious. 
It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Pureell  sees,  that  the  Scot  who  stays  at 
home  is  more  severe  to  his  countrymen  than  the  exile. 


Mr.  PurceU  continues  thus :  '  There  is  the  grossest  assurance, 
effrontery,  downright  impudence '  (*  his  mainers  astonishes  me ') 
*in  the  Scotch  argument  that  you  and  I  cannot  appreciate  or 
criticise  Scotch  genius  because  we  do  not  exactly  know  what 
"  paddocks  "  are,  and  have  never  gone  there '  (in  Heaven's  name, 
where  ?)  '  to  identify  them.'  Is  it,  then,  impudent  to  say  that  even 
a  person  so  superior  (to  grammar)  as  Mr.  PurceU  cannot  criticise  an 
author  whom  he  cannot  translate?  Mr.  PurceU  obviously  does  not 
know  that  *  paddock,'  or  *  padock,'  is  EngUsh  for  a  frog.  Though  he 
does  not  know  EugUsh,  and  thinks  that  EngUsh  is  Scots,  he  sup- 
poses that  he  can  appreciate  a  writer  of  Scots.  '  The  padock,  or  frog- 
padock,  usuaUy  keeps  or  breeds  on  the  land,'  says  Walton,  an  old 
EngUsh  writer,  not  partial  to  his  country's  invaders.  So  Mr. 
PurceU  may  go  '  there ' — ^namely,  to  the  Compleat  Angler — for 
the  information  which  he  is  so  strangely  pleased  at  not  possessing. 
Probably  he  is  not  really  so  very  ignorant;  the  affectation  is  a 
cryptic  kind  of  reviewer's  joke. 


For  my  part,  I  think  it  very  probable  that  an  EngUshman  as 
ignorant  as  Mr.  PurceU  pretends  to  be,  or  is,  cannot  appreciate  Bums 
or  Scott,  simply  because  he  cannot  translate  them.  Nor  can  he  fully 
appreciate  '  Hesiod,  or  Hafiz,  or  Dante,  or  Tourgenieff,'as  Mr.  PurceU 
seems  to  think  he  can,  if  he  knows  neither  Greek,  Persian,  Italian, 
nor  Russian.  For  my  part,  there  is  only  one  language  of  these  four 
in  which  I  can  appreciate  an  author,  and,  if  I  knew  Greek  better, 
doubtless  I  could  appreciate  Pindar  more.  Perhaps  Mr.  PurceU 
reads  Bums  and  Tourgenieff  in  French  translations  ;  perhaps  he  is 
a  master  of  all  the  tongues.  Like  gifted  GilfiUan,  '  I  hae  been  as  far 
as  Muscovia  in  my  sma'  trading  way,'  and  have  read  Russian 
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authors  in  French  translations.  I  cannot  doubt  that  I  missed 
much  of  merit,  and  that  I  must  learn  Italian  and  Spanish  if  I 
would  appreciate  Dante  and  Cervantes.  In  the  same  way  exactly, 
a  person  proud  of  his  ignorance  of  Scots  must  lose  a  great  d^ 
when  he  tries  to  appreciate  a  writer  in  Scots.  But,  cries  Mr. 
PurceU,  in  his  urbane  tones,  '  this  is  just  disgusting  conceit  veiled 
under  flimsy  mysticism.'  Mr.  PurceU  is  the  child  of  an  age  of 
popular  education.  Where  is  the  conceit,  and  where  the  mysti- 
cism, in  the  opinion  that  persons  ignorant  of  a  language  are  not 
the  best  judges  of  the  literature  of  that  language  ? 


# 


I  wiU  go  further,  and  say  that  people  acquainted  with  a 
country  and  with  a  national  character  get  more  pleasure  than 
others  do  from  the  literature  of  that  country.  Conceited  and 
mystical  as  Mr.  PurceU  may  deem  me,  I  am  convinced  that  if  I 
knew  Russia  and  knew  Spain,  Cervantes  and  Tolstoi  would  give 
me  certain  pleasures  which,  in  my  ignorance,  I  do  not  taste.  In 
the  same  way  there  are  certain  touches  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  work 
which  please  me,  I  am  sure,  more  than  they  can  please  aUens  in 
whom  they  awaken  no  old  impressions,  no  certainty  of  experience 
testifying  to  their  truth.  No  doubt  Mr.  Hardy  has  touches  which 
produce  the  same  pleasure  in  a  Wessex  man.  Of  course  only  an 
idiot  would  argue  that  only  a  Scot  can  appreciate  Mr.  Stevenson, 
or  Scott,  or  Hogg.  Any  one  can  do  so  if,  unUke  Mr.  PurceU,  he 
knows  enough  of  English  to  understand  Scots,  when  his  author  is 
writing  Scots.  Certain  local  touches — Breton,  Welsh  and  New 
England,  Irish,  Scotch,  or  what  you  please — wiU  be  missed  by  all 
but  local  readers.  The  Lost  Pibroch^  Mr.  Neil  Munro's  excellent 
book,  pleases  me  most  where  I  know  the  scenes,  and  when  I  can 
fathom  the  Gaelic.  An  Anglo-Indian  wiU  get  more  than  I  do 
(which  is  abundant)  out  of  Mr.  KipUng.  We  can  aU,  however, 
with  Umitations  appreciate  Mr.  Kipling,  and  so  any  intelligent 
and  educated  EngUshman  can  appreciate  Mr.  Stevenson.  But  an 
EngUshman  who  does  not  know  what  a  '  paddock '  is  cannot  be 
caUed  educated,  and  an  Englishman  who,  knowing,  pretends  not 
to  know,  cannot  be  called  intelUgent.  He  cuts  a  very  poor 
figure. 

# 

Mr.  PurceU  supposes  that  a  Scot  learns  Scots  by  being  *  bom 
a  peasant  or  aUowed '  {froh  pudor !)  *  to  mix  with  the  servants/ 
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or  to  speak  with  his  tenantry,  I  would  add,  or  by  keeping  a  note- 
book. Mr.  Purcell  is,  doubtless,  unaware  that  there  is  also  a  not 
inconsiderable  literature,  poetical  and  historical,  in  the  language 
which  Quintin  Kennedy  wrote,  and  which  John:  Knox  anglicised. 
Professor  Blackie  being  dead,  I  have  ventured  .to  lift  up  the  voice 
of  my  testimony  against  the  ignorance  and  incoherences  of  Mr. 
Purcell.  What  he  really  means,  probably,  is  that  friendship, 
regret,  and  national  feeling  have  over-praised  Weir  of  Hermiston. 
It  may  be  so ;  I  have  not  studied  the  reviews  elaborately.  We 
have  a  Scots  proverb,  '  Fules  and  bairns '  (fools  and  children) 
*  should  not  see  half-done  work.'  Wevr  is  scarcely  half-done,  and  no 
sensible  adult  will  o£fer  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  completed 
romance  would  have  been.  Friends  and  fellow-countrymen  may 
have  been  betrayed  by  feelings  not  ungenerous,  but  Mr.  Purcell's 
protests  are  not  remarkable  for  taste,  sense,  or  knowledge. 


As  *  that  Prince  of  Paper  Lords,  Lord  Peter,  broke  the  Laws 
of  God,  and  Man,  and  Metre,'  so  a  distinguished  living  writer 
objects  even  to  the  very  rules  of  tradition  in  English  style.  I 
shall  not  name  him,  for  his  remarks  have  interest  enough  without 
personalities.  He  says :  '  How  often  does  it  not  happen  to  pains- 
taking writers  to  alter  such  stiff  *'  literary  "  English  in  their  first 
draughts  into  the  honest  colloquialism ;  and  how  often  do  they 
not  find  the  national-schoolmaster  type  of  critic  finding  fault  with 
them  for  their  "  carelessness  " — which  is  really  the  effect  of  care- 
ful and  thoughtful  revision.  The  plain  truth  is  that,  whenever  a 
man  takes  a  pen  in  hand  to  write,  his  first  instinct  is  to  adopt  a 
certain  impossible  "  literary  "  dialect,  which  became  obsolete  as 
speech  a  hundred  years  ago ;  only  by  the  utmost  consideration 
of  every  phrase—by  deliberately  asking  himself,  "  Do  I  ever  eay 
that  ? " — by  carefally  splitting  his  infinities  («ic),  throwing  his 
prepositions  away  from  his  verbs  to  the  end  of  his  sentences,  and 
leaving  many  pendent  io's  and  af  6,  can  he  attain  at  last  to  the 
desired  and  desirable  colloquialism.  Any  school-girl  can  write  abso- 
lutely **  correct "  and  academic  English ;  it  is  the  pure  spoken  Eng- 
lish of  everyday  life  which  costs  a  man  hard  in  time  and  trouble.' 
This  argument  appears  to  take  it  for  granted  that  colloquial 
English,  *  as  she  is  spoke '  by  every  one  who  is  not  a  prig,  should 
be  the  model  in  literary  composition.  This  doctrine  I  cannot 
accept.    First,  it  is  contrary  to  all  tradition,  which,  of  course,  in 
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mj  learned  opponent's  eyes,  proves  it  to  be  right.  Bat  I  am  fond 
of  tradition,  on  the  whole,  as  it  represents  the  som  of  hnxnan 
experience.  Thus  mankind  has  made  every  sort  of  experiment  in 
marriage,  and  ail  tiie  civilised  Western  races  have  ended  in 
monogamy.  Monogamy  has  its  drawbacks,  but  experience  has 
proved  these  to  be  less  unendurable  than  the  inconveniences 
attendant  on  polygamy,  polyandry,  and  the  delightful  system  of 
^  going  as  you  please.'  In  the  same  way,  universal  tradition  has 
recognised  a  certain  standard  of  accuracy  in  literary  language 
which  is  not  demanded  in  ordinary  talk.  Greeks  and  Somans  did 
not  speak  as  they  wrote.  We  do  not  praise  a  person  who  '  speaks 
like  a  printed  book/  and  it  is  a  curious  and  inexplicable  fact  that 
some  Americans  talk  more  like  printed  books  than  we  do.  Yet  I 
should  hesitate  to  applaud  a  man  who  wrote,  on  all  occasions  and  on 
all  themes,  as  the  mass  of  people  talk,  that  is,  loosely,  incorrectly, 
with  many  an  aposiopesis,  and  without  distinction.  Mr.  Steven- 
son, who  wrote  with  such  a  distinguished  charm,  in  conversation 
was  boyishly  colloquial.  I  am  glad  he  t€klked  as  he  talked,  and 
wrote  in  a  very  different  style.  Dr.  Johnson  was  an  example  on 
the  other  side ;  he  talked  much  better  English  than  he  wrote, 
except  when  he  wrote  the  Livea  of  the  Poets. 


Literature,  in  brief,  is  expected  to  use  language  as  an  artist 
uses  his  materials ;  few  of  us  are  artists  in  conversation,  and  the 
exceptions  are  subject  to  laws  of  a  different  kind.  A  sort  of 
standard  is  kept  up  in  literature ;  a  measure  of  cadence,  a  quality 
of  accuracy  is  required.  If  these  be  neglected,  and  if  the  standard 
of  current  talk  be  adopted  by  authors,  that  standard,  through 
human  indolence,  will  be  constantly  degraded.  The  advocate  of 
the  opposite  theory  tells  writers  that  they  should  '  carefully  split 
their  infinities,'  by  which  I  doubt  not  that  he  means  their  i/n/mi- 
Uvea.  In  place  of  writing  *  to  run  rapidly,'  he  should  write  *  to 
rapidly  run.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  priggish  enough  not  to 
split  my  infinitives  in  ordinary  talk.  I  feel  no  kind  of  temptation 
to  do  so,  nor  do  I  think  that  most  people  are  thus  tempted.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lax,  formless  scribes  of  to-day  break  all  the 
decent  rules  of  language  without  an  effort.  Why  should  I  do 
violence  to  my  tastes  and  habits  by  imitating  their  slovenliness 
at  great  cost  of  labour  ?  In  conversation  I  know  that  I  sin  in 
'  shaUs '  and  '  wills,'  '  woulds '  and  '  shoulds.'  This  is  the  inborn 
fault  of  the  Scot  and  the  Hibernian.     My  endeavour,  often  futile 
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is  to  be  correct  ^th  the  pen,  at  least.  Apparently  my  labour 
should  be  given  to  perpetrating  distasteful  blunders.  If  I  wrote, 
'  How  often  do  they  not  find  the  national-schoolmaster  type  of 
critic  finding  fault/  as  our  author  does,  the  two  '  finds '  would 
annoy  my  ear — a  proof  of  my  depravity.  *  The  national-school- 
master type/  again,  strikes  me  as  an  ill  phrase ;  I  cannot  help 
preferring  some  other  ^  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs.'  But  no 
doubt  our  authority  has  accumulated  his  sentence  toilsomely, 
in  a  conscientious  pursuit  of  the  colloquial.  To  be  colloquial,  '  he 
is  at  pains  to  write  ill,'  and  occasionally  succeeds.  At  the  same 
time,  after  all  his  trouble,  he  does  not  write  in  the  least  as  any 
mortal  talks.  To  oblige  him,  I  say  '  as  any  mortal  talks,'  for  the 
colliding  ^  tals,'  in  ^  mortal  talks,'  are  annoying  to  my  ear.  Here 
is  an  example  of  failure  to  write  as  people  speak : 

^  I  do  not  know  what  authority  exists  for  importing  the  ethical 
limitation  of  an  '^  ought "  into  this  special  matter,  the  prohi- 
bition is  probably  as  baseless  in  its  way  as  that  other  famous 
critical  prohibition,  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
against  the  admission  of  similes  into  the  first  book  of  an  epic 
poem.' 

Does  anybody,  does  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  even,  taik  like  that? 
A  man  would  put  it,  ^  I  doiti't  see  where  the  (mghi,  comes  in.  One 
might  as  well  say  there  shouldn't  be  a  simile  in  the  first  book  of 
an  epic,  like  Boileau,  or  some  other  old  Johnnie.'  Do  you  talk 
about  '  unawakened  potentialities '  ?  I  don't,  for  one,  but  our 
author  writes  about  them.  Oh,  heaven  and  earth,  does  any 
mortal  speak  like  this? — ^To  see  these  things'  (some  Italian 
peculiarities)  '  aright,  however,  we  must  possess  the  rare  gift  of 
ethnical  psychology,  backed  by  the  power  of  throwing  ourselves 
outside  the  ethnical  ethics  of  our  own  idiosyncrasy.'  The  English 
for  ihai^  I  fancy,  is  *we  must  judge  foreigners  by  their  own 
standards.'  This  is  colloquial,  without  being  slipshod,  and  the 
maxim  thus  expressed  loses  its  appearance  of  scientific  profundity. 
That  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  thing  to  regret.  As  my  version  is 
not  bad  in  grammar,  I  am  conceited  enough  to  prefer  it  to  a 
sentence  which  seems  inconsistent  with  its  author's  principles. 
When  he  wrote  all  that  about  *  ethnical  psychology,'  and  '  the 
ethnical  ethics  of  our  own  idiosyncrasy,'  Iv  wonder  if  he  '  delibe- 
rately asked  himself  '*  Do  I  ever  say  tliat  ?  " '  And,  if  he  does  '  Bay 
that,'  does  he  not  '  speak  like  a  printed  book,'  a  printed  book  by 
G-eorge  Eliot  in  her  wildest  mood  ?  To  be  sure  it  is  not  so  much 
literary   English '  as  scientific  terminology.    The  '  dialect,'  alas  ! 
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is  too  obviously  not  ^  impossible ; '  would  that,  in  literary  discussian, 
it  were  ^  obsolete ' !  EnfiUy  there  are,  and  ought  to  be,  different 
standards  for  the  written  and  the  spoken  word,  and  these 
standards  vary  in  various  kinds  of  composition.  There  are  rules 
in  every  game,  and  no  game  can  be  played  without  rules. 
Meanwhile,  if  any  schoolgirl  can  write  absolutely  correct  and 
academic  English,  what  enormous  pains  must  many  writers  be  at 
before  they  attain  their  present  desirable  slipslop ! 

• 

Criticism  is  becoming  as  lively  as  in  the  days  of  Milton  or 
Palmasius.  I  remark  an  American  critic  who  accuses  another 
twice  of  'wilful  falsehood,'  because  his  adversary  expresses  a 
certain  opinion  about  a  novel  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy !  Mr. 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  again,  discoursing  of  Wordsworth's  works 
(that  inflammatory  topic),  charges  another  scholar  with  'futile 
babblement,'  and  a  mind  *  consciously  sophistical,  or  radically  and 
hopelessly  confused.'  These  are  very  brave  words,  'and  may 
Heaven  confound  you  for  your  theory  of  the  Irregular  verb ! '  But 
where  is  Progress,  if  we  are  not  to  be  a  little  more  urbane  ? 


The  University  Match  was  highly  gratifying.  I  love  to  see 
happy  faces  around  me,  and  I  saw  plenty  of  them,  on  July  4, 
in  the  Pavilion,  between  the  hours  of  five  and  six  p.m.  The 
elevens  were,  in  fact,  fairly  well  matched.  If  Mr.  Cunliffe  could 
always  find  his  length,  he  would  be  by  far  the  best  bowler  in  the 
two  teams,  but,  for  some  reasons,  he  was  only  himself  for  an  hour 
or  so,  in  the  second  innings  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Wilson  bowled 
with  wonderful  steadiness  and  accuracy  for  the  Light  Blue  till  his 
very  last  over,  and  always  required  careful  playing.  Mr.  Cobbold 
was  also  puzzling,  and  may  be  a  worthy  rival  of  Mr.  Hartley, 
who  had  more  success.  Mr.  Jessop  bowled  some  beautiful  balls, 
but,  on  the  whole,  deserved  what  he  got.  The  first  Cambridge 
innings  was  deplorably  academic  and  dull.  Mr.  Jessop  and  Mr. 
Hemingway  in  vain  sought  to  relieve  it.  The  prettiest  innings 
was  Mr.  Bray's,  in  both  ventures  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Druce 
displayed  steadfast  courage  just  when  a  rout  seemed  probable. 
Mr.  Cobbold  also  hit  finely,  and  every  one  was  sorry  for  Mr.  Chrace. 
Why  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Bardswell  bowled  is  a  mystery ;  some 
accident  may  have  deprived  them  of  their  usual  skill  with  the 
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ball.  The  long  first  score  of  Cambridge  was  not  surprising  with 
so  powerful  an  eleven  of  batters,  and  but  for  Mr.  Hartley  Oxford 
would  have  made  a  very  poor  exhibition.  Mr.  Cr.  0.  Smith  was 
last  choice,  like  Lord  George  Scott,  some  years  ago,  and,  like 
Lord  George,  he  won  the  match.  Mr.  Foster  rather  disappointed 
a  world  which  never  was  so  witched  by  noble  batsmanship  as  by 
his  innings  in  1895.  On  that  occasion  he  was  almost  unsupported; 
this  year  Mr.  Leveson-Gower,  Mr.  Pilkington,  and  Mr.  Baidswell 
rallied  nobly  round  Mr.  Smith.  Any  one  who  saw  Cambridge 
bowl  in  the  match  which  they  won  so  pluckily  against  M.C.C. 
knew  that  the  Oxford  men,  if  they  kept  their  hearts  up,  had  no 
very  difficult  task  to  get  330  on  Saturday.  But  cricket  is  full  of 
accidents,  and,  no  doubt,  the  odds  were  on  Cambridge.  Such  a 
score  had  never  been  made  up  in  a  University  match;  great 
courage  and  bodily  vigour  were  needed.  In  fielding,  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt  is  all  that  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Jardine  were,  with  an  added 
grace.  Mr.  Marriott,  at  point,  was  hardly  less  remarkable  on  the 
Cambridge  side,  and  the  wicket-keeping  was  exceUent  through- 
out. The  fielding  was  never  demoralised  by  heat  and  &tigue, 
nor  was  the  bowling  ever  absolutely  *  in  a  knot.'  The  mistake 
in  giving  voluntary  no-balls  probably  lost  the  match  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  should  serve  ^  for  instruction  of  manners,'  like  the 
Apocrypha. 


Let  us  welcome  the  CcmhiU  at  its  old  price,  and  in  its  good 
old  *  form.'  The  first  number  is  full  of  excellent  things,  and,  if 
good  things  are  not  popular,  that  is  the  fault  of  the  populace. 
Mrs.  Bitchie's  Beminiscences  are  always  delightful ;  Sir  M.  £. 
Grant  Duff  is  most  entertaining  about  the  Menagicma.  Miss 
Mary  Kingsley  instructs  and  amuses  amateurs  of  ghosts  in  savage 
life,  and,  in  brief,  all  is  admirable  of  its  kind.  If  the  world  will 
prefer  photographs  and  Mvolities,  it  may  even  *  gang  its  ain  gait.' 
But  is  it  not  sad  that  twenty  years  of  education  should  have 
brought  us  to  a  literature  of  shreds  and  patches  ?  Would  the 
Elizabethan  groundlings  have  '  groundled '  as  we  do — the  chance 
being  offered  to  them  ?  I  fear  the  supply  creates  the  demand,  and 
that,  if  our  mechanical  horrors  had  come  into  the  Athenian 
market,  all  Athens  would  have  burned  its  gods,  and  adored  the 
machine-made. 
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^  Bapier '  prints  in  the  Badmmdon  Magazvne  for  June  a 
curious  letter  on  golf,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Sir  Walter  believed 
in  the  derivation  of '  Golf  from  *  Kolf,'  *  Club/  which  remainBthe 
most  probable  theory.  The  player,  Adam  Paterson,  who  decorated 
a  house  vrith  arms  (golf  clubs)  and  a  Latin  motto,  did  not  play 
with  any  king,  as  in  the  tradition  which  Scott  doubted,  but  with 
the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  an  adept  at  golf  and  at 
thejf^u  de  mail. 

A.  Lano. 
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Yet  UNCOMMON ! 

FOR  SOME  WISE  CAUSE, 

'  It  isthe  little  things  that 
rule  this  Life;' 

OR,  IN  OTHER  WORnS:— 

*  Sow  an  Act,  and  you  Reap  a  Habit ; 
Sow  a  Habit,  and  yon  Reap  a  Charaeter ; 
Sow   a   Character,   and  you  Reap  a 
Destiny  I  *-thackkrat. 

*And  8uch  is  human  life,  so  gliding  on; 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone  I ' 

MORAL  :- 

*In  Life's  Play  the  Player  of  the  other 
Side  is  Hidden  f^om  us.  We  know  that 
his  play  is  Always  Fair,  Just,  and  Patient, 
but  we  also  know  to  our  Cost  that  He 
Never  Overlooks  a  Mistake.    Jftfor  you  to 

find  out  WHY  TOUR  SABS  ARE  BOXED: 

—Huxley. 

HOW  TO  AVOID  THE  INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  STIMULANTS. 

THE  PBESBNT  SYSTEM  OF  LIVINGt-partakiDg  of  too  rich  foods,  as 
pastry,  saccharine,  and  fatty  substances,  alcoholic  drinks,  and  an  insufficient  amount 
of  exercise — frequently  deranges  the  liver.  I  would  advise  all  bilious  people,  unless  they 
are  careful  to  keep  the  liver  acting  freely,  to  exercise  great  care  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks ;  avoid  sugar,  and  always  dilute  largely  with  water.  Experience  shows  that  porter, 
mild  ales,  port  wine,  dark  sherries,  sweet  champagne,  liqueurs,  and  brandies  are  all  very 
apt  to  disagree ;  while  light  white  wines,  and  gin  or  old  whisky  largely  diluted  with  pure 
mineral  water  charged  only  with  natural  gas,  will  be  found  the  least  objectionable. 
ENO'S  •  FRUIT  SALT'  is  PECULIARLY  ADAPTED  for  any  CONSTITUTIONAL 
WEAKNESS  of  the  LITER;  it  possesses  the  power  of  reparation  when  digestion  has 
been  disturbed  or  lost,  and  PLACES  the  INVALID  on  the  RIGHT  TRACK  to  HEALTH. 
A  world  of  woes  is  avoided  by  those  who  keep  and  use  ENO'S  •  FRUIT  SALT.'  Therefore 
NO  FAMILY  SHOULD  EVER  BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

END'S  *  FRUIT  SALT »  assists  the  functions  of  the  LIVER,  BOWELS,  SKIN,  and 
KIDNEYS  by  Natural  Means;  thus  the  blood  is  freed  from  POISONOUS  or  other 
HURTFUL  MATTERS,  the  Foundation  and  GREAT  DANGER  of  CHILLS,  FEVERS, 
WORRY,  BLOOD  POISONS,  &c.    It  is  impossible  to  overstate  its  great  value. 

The  value  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  cannot  be  told. 
Its  success  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  proves  it, 

THERE  IS  NO  DOUBT  THAT  where  It  has  been  taken  In  the  earliest  stages 
of  a  disease,  It  has,  In  Innumerable  Instances,  PREVENTED  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  a  SERIOUS  ILLNESS.  The  effect  of  ENO*S  '  FRUIT  SALT  *  upon 
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you  have  been  imposed  on  bp  a  worthlksh  and  occasionally  poisonous  imitation,    PREPARED  ONLY  AT 

■^.NO'S  •  FRUIT  SALT '  Works,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent. 
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A  Boyar  of  the  Terrible. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  COVJtT  OF  IVAN  THE  CRVEL, 
FIRST  TSAR   OF  RUSSIA. 


By  Fred.  Whishaw, 
Author  of  *  Out  of  Doors  in  Tsarland/  etc. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  tsar's  bride-choice. 

IMAKG  no  boast  of  my  condact  at  this  time.  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  regret  that  I  was  in  this  matter  compelled  to 
oppose  my  will  to  that  of  the  Lord's  anointed ;  and  yet  I  have 
little  doubt — indeed,  none  at  all — that  were  I  to  Jive  my  life  over 
again  I  should  act  in  precisely  the  same  fashion.  In  a  word,  it 
is  the  necessity  to  oppose  myself  to  the  Tsar  that  I  regretted,  and 
do  still  regret ;  as  for  the  act  of  opposition — ^whether  to  p^orm 
it  or  to  submit — ^there  never  was,  and  never  could  be,  any  question. 
I  have  been  well  punished  for  my  offence,  and  well  rewarded  for 
my  temerity ;  I  have  suffered,  and  I  have  rejoiced ;  and  I  say 
again,  that,  taking  the  one  thing  with  the  other,  I  should  act 
as  I  acted  before  if  the  same  circumstances  were  to  arise  and  the 
same  alternatives  be  placed  before  me. 

The  day  after  my  encounter  with  the  Tsar,  which  I  have  just 
described,  was  the  first  of  Ivan's  personal  inspection  of  Russia's 
wealth  of  boyar  maidenhood.   I  had  seen  many  notorious  beauties 
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about  the  city,  and  some  of  these  were  very  regal-looking  per- 
sonages. Each  of  the  better  known  beauties  had  her  own  circle 
of  adherents  and  flatterers,  who  had  assured  themselves  of  her 
approaching  triumph,  and  were  doing  their  best  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  one  who  might  at  any  day  blossom  forth  as  the 
consort  of  their  sovereign. 

I  still  remember  the  thrill  of  surprise  and  admiration  which 
passed  over  me  when  first  I  met  Maria  Vladimirova ;  and  even 
more  memorable  is  the  moment  when  there  rose  suddenly  upon 
me  the  moon-like  loveliness  of  Anastasia  Romanova,  or  Somanof ! 
It  was  then  that  amazement  startled  me  into  a  momentary  dis- 
loyalty to  my  own  beautiful  princess,  and  as  we  suddenly  encoun- 
tered the  Romanof  boyarishnya  I  exclaimed  to  Vera : 

'  Oh,  look.  Vera ;  look !     We  may  be  safe  yet ! ' 

It  was  indeed  a  vision  of  beauty  and  true  grace,  and  Vera  was 
no  whit  oflFended  or  amused  by  my  admiration  for  this  other.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  she  was  honestly  delighted  to  see  every 
beautiful  face  that  we  came  across,  as  increasing  her  own  chance 
of  escape. 

During  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  Tsar's  personal  review  of 
the  maidens  submitted  to  his  consideration,  he  appeared  to  have 
little  diflBculty  in  making  up  his  mind  at  least  as  to  which  of 
those  present  were  altogether  unworthy  ;  many  did  not  receive  a 
second  glance,  some  were  scarcely  blessed  with  one.  Passing 
along  the  ranks  of  the  selected  maidens,  Ivan  signified  his 
approval  of  about  one  in  four  of  these  by  a  slight  bow,  the  lady 
so  honoured  considering  herself  thereby  qualified  to  present  her- 
self at  the  second  stage  of  the  Tsar's  selection,  which  was  to  be 
held  on  the  following  day.  Those  who  received  no  imperial  bow 
retired,  forming,  doubtless,  their  own  opinions  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  young  Tsar  to  adjudicate  in  the  matter  of  female 
attractions. 

There  were  still  500  girls  left  in  the  competition,  however,  for 
the  second  stage,  and  these  doubtless  formed  a  higher  opinion  of 
the  Tsar's  good  taste  than  the  rejected.  Olga  Hosinsky  was  one 
of  those  qualified  to  be  inspected  a  second  time,  and,  of  course, 
my  splendid  Vera  was  another.  Vera  looked  radiantly  beautiful, 
and  was  one  of  the  very  few  upon  whom  the  Tsar  smiled  as  he 
bowed. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be,  after  this  first 
weeding-out  of  the  ranks  of  beauty,  that  the  three  most  pre- 
exmntBt  in  lovtUnees  of  all  those  assembled  to  court  the  Tsar's 
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regard  were  the  Vladimirova  hoyarishnyay  Anastasia  Bomanof, 
and  my  princess ;  thoagh  some  preferred  one  and  some  another, 
and  Olga  had  her  admirers  as  well  as  others. 

Andrey  Krilof  was  wild  with  exuberant  delight.  So  many 
were  the  compliments  and  so  gross  the  flattery  poured  out  upon 
him  on  behalf  of  his  beautiful  sister,  that  he  aJmost  regarded  her 
as  the  chosen  Tsaritsa  already,  and  rallied  me  upon  the  faintness 
of  my  hopes  in  that  quarter. 

*  There  is  time  yet/  I  said,  *  for  many  things,  and  500  maidens 
still  remain  to  choose  from ! ' 

But  after  the  second  day,  when  but  100  girls  remained  of 
those  qualified  to  reappear  a  third  time,  Vera  being  still  one  of 
these,  Andrey  was  even  more  jubilant,  and  bade  me  make  up  my 
mind  that  Vera  was  no  longer  for  such  as  me. 

'  On  the  day  that  Vera  is  Tsaritsa,'  I  said,  '  I  shall  chastise  the 
Tsar's  brother-in-law.  That  will  be  a  new  glory  to  me,  as  well  as 
the  usual  pleasure!'  Andrey  only  laughed,  and  said  we  must 
both  deal  with  new  circumstances  when  they  should  arise  ;  words 
were  foolish  things. 

I  met  my  cousin  Pavel  Prohorof  on  the  third  day,  and  he  was 
very  miserable,  for  Olga  Hosinsky  was  still  among  those  in  the 
unrejected  list,  and  the  Tsar  had  even  smiled  upon  her. 

But  on  the  fourth  day,  whether  by  accident  or  of  set  purpose, 
poor  Olga  slipped  on  the  stairs  of  the  Hosinsky  mansion  and  fell, 
bruising  her  face  so  that  she  presented  quite  a  miserable  appear- 
ance. She  was  made  to  look  as  presentable  as  possible,  however, 
by  the  old  prince  her  father,  and  was  sent  in  among  the  rest  of 
the  fifty  now  remaining,  with  a  black  handkerchief  tied  round 
her  cheek,  as  though  sufiering  from  toothache.  The  Tsar 
frowned  when  he  saw  her,  and  then  laughed  and  passed  on, 
remarking  that  he  would  have  no  wife  with  aching  teeth,  and 
forthwith  instructed  his  *  zoobnoy  vrachy  or  dentist,  to  pay  more 
particular  attention,  in  the  matter  of  teeth,  to  all  those  maidens 
still  remaining  with  living  chances.  And  so  Olga  Hosinsky, 
whose  teeth  were  in  reality  magnificent,  passed  in  safety  from  the 
competition,  to  the  bitter  disappointment  of  the  old  prince  and 
the  acute  delight  of  my  good  cousin  Pavel,  who  has  since  made 
her  an  excellent  husband. 

And  now  there  were  but  twenty  maidens  left  to  choose  from, 
and  soon  these  were  reduced  to  ten,  and  still  my  Vera  was  a  living 
chance.  The  Tsar,  whenever  I  met  him  during  this  time,  avoided 
my  glance  and  made  as  though  he  did  not  see  me  ]  and  as  for 
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his  attitude  towards  Vera,  in  the  ceremonies  connected  with  hift 
now  very  deliberate  process  of  selection,  it  was  snch  as  to  give  no 
hope  but  that  her  chance  of  being  the  chosen  Tsaiitsa  was  at 
least  as  great  as  any.  It  was  impossible  for  Vera  to  look  any- 
thing but  magnificent,  or  to  act  and  speak  otherwise  than  proudly 
and  grandly;  she  could  never  condescend  to  such  undignified 
subterfuges  as  that  adopted  by  pretty  Olga  Hosinsky.  Vera 
would  have  scorned  to  appear  other  than  she  was,  and  therefore 
the  Tsar  saw  her,  as  I  did — ^the  loveliest  and  the  proudest  of  her 
sex;  and  when  the  ten  were  reduced  to  five,  and  these  again, 
after  much  careful  consideration  and  consultation  with  parents, 
and  guardians,  and  doctors,  to  threes  my  princess  was  still  one  of 
those  who  were  as  yet  equal  in  the  favour  of  the  Tsar. 

Of  these,  the  Bomanof  bayarishnya  was,  some  said,  the  likeliest 
to  retain  that  favour  to  the  end ;  though  others  declared  that 
Vera  Krilof  s  chances  were  equally  high,  and  a  few  even  pinned 
their  £edth  to  the  attractions  of  the  Vladimirova.  This  latter  was 
a  haughty,  bold,  disagreeable  woman,  and  it  was  freely  said  that 
if  the  young  Tsar  should  choose  her  as  his  bride,  the  Court  would 
not  be  a  pleasant  place  to  abide  in.  She  was  arrogant  and  rude 
to  all  she  came  in  contact  with,  though  obsequious  and  flattering 
towards  the  Tsar  himself;  and  her  attitude  towards  Vera  and 
Anastaaia  Bomanof  was  ill-mannered  to  a  degree.  The  Bomanof 
bayarUhnyay  on  the  contrary,  was  a  very  charming  personality ; 
serious  and  religious,  gentle,  honest,  sweet  and  kindly  to  all, 
modest,  and  most  beautiful.  As  for  Vera's  own  attitude  towards 
the  Tsar,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  to  this  very  day  how  the 
passionate  Ivan  tolerated  it,  and  even  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in 
it,  excepting^  that  he  was  known  to  be  ever  an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  high  spirit.  For  Vera — proud  Vera — ^made  no  secret  of  her 
aversion  to  him  personally,  and  of  her  disinclination  to  be  chosen 
to  the  supreme  dignity.  When  the  Tsar  spoke  to  or  questioned 
her,  she  replied  civilly  but  coldly,  pointing  out — when  oppor- 
tunity ofiered — ^the  superior  merits  of  the  Bomanof  and  Vladimirof 
maidens.  Ivan  would  occasionally  frown  and  stamp  his  foot  at 
her,  an  action  which  never  evoked  more  than  a  haughty  glance 
from  her  eyes,  and  a  curl  of  the  lip. 

When  there  were  none  but  these  three  beautiful  creatures 
still  competing,  they  were  removed  to  the  palace  and  accommo- 
dated with  apartments  there,  being  placed  in  a  room  together, 
having  a  sitting-chamber  attached. 

This  move  proved  extremely  awkward  for  my  purposes,  and 
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almoet  drove  me  to  despair,  for  I  knew  not  how  now  to  communi- 
cate with  Vera,  nor  how  to  carry  her  off  at  the  last  moment,  if  it 
should  indeed  come  to  this,  that  I  must  escape  with  her. 

It  appeared  that  the  Tsar  had  his  own  end  in  view  when  he 
caused  the  three  maidens  to  be  removed  to  the  palace,  and  this 
end  was  to  obtain  secretly  an  insight  into  the  character  and  dis- 
position of  each,  by  listening  to  their  conversation,  when  they 
should  be  unaware  of  his  presence. 

In  this  way  it  happened  that  the  Vladimirova,  whose  tongue 
was  ever  a  sharp  and  disagreeable  member,  ruined  her  chance  at 
the  last  by  the  unkindness  of  her  bearing  towards  the  other  two. 
For  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  wordy  onslaught  upon  the  beautiful 
Anastasia  Bomanof,  during  which  her  cruel  remarks  and  accusa- 
tions had  reduced  that  gentle  maiden  to  tears,  the  Tsar  opened  a 
door  in  the  tapestry  and  greatly  astonished  the  Vladimirova  by 
requesting  her  to  withdraw  forthwith  from  the  competition  ;  for, 
said  he,  so  ungentle  a  nature  as  hers  would  form  no  proper  com- 
plement to  his  own,  which  was  all  too  rough  already.  Thus  the 
Vladimirova  returned  to  her  home,  to  deplore  for  ever  her  un- 
charitable tongue ;  and  Vera  and  the  Bomanova  were  left  alone  to 
compete  for  the  ultimate  favour  of  the  Tsar. 

And  now  happened  that  for  which  I  bless,  and  have  ever 
blessed,  the  name  of  Anastasia  Bomanof,  the  beautiful  and  gentle 
bride  of  our  Tsar ;  the  late  beloved  empress  of  this  land,  to  whose 
goodness  and  wisdom — ^as  all  admit — ^my  master  is  indebted  for 
many  years  of  happiness  and  of  comparative  freedom  from  those 
terrible  fury-fits  which  have  gained  for  him,  since  her  death,  the 
title  of  *  cruel '  and  *  terrible ' ;  and  to  whose  intelligence  at  this 
time  I,  too,  owe  aU  that  I  hold  most  dear  in  this  life. 

After  the  Vladimirova  candidate  had  disappeared,  and  Vera  and 
Anastasia  Bomanof  were  left  alone,  it  seems  that  my  Vera,  for  once 
in  her  life,  broke  down,  and  wept  in  Anastasia's  arms,  and  implored 
her  to  do  what  she  could  to  save  her  from  the  fate  she  dreaded. 

^The  issue,'  said  the  Bomanof  hoyarishnyaj  kissing  her 
tenderly  and  soothing  her,  '  is  in  Crod's  hands,  and  He  does  all 
things  well.    Do  you  not  love  the  young  Tsar,  my  pretty  one  ? ' 

'  liCss  than  the  lowest  of  his  subjects  ! '  cried  Vera,  sobbing ; 
*  and  you,  I  can  see,  love  him  truly  and  well.    Is  it  not  so  ? ' 

'  Oh,  how  well ! '  said  Anastasia ;  '  I  would  die  for  him ! ' 

'  And  I  would  die  rather  than  have  him,'  sobbed  Vera ;  *  never 
was  woman  more  welcome  to  lover  than  you  are  to  bim  ai^d  to 
his  throne ! ' 
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^  Nay,  bQt  the  issue  is  not  in  oar  hands ;  let  God  choose  her 
who  is  best  suited  to  be  Tsaritsa  of  this  great  empire ;  and  if  Ivan, 
our  dear  sovereign,  should  deign  to  select  either  of  us  two,  let  that 
one  joyfully  and  humbly  acquiesce,  and  do  her  best  to  fulfil  her 
new  and  great  destiny.' 

*  That  I  shall  never  do,'  said  Vera,  setting  her  face.  *  If  I 
were  chosen,  then  either  he  or  I  should  die  rather  than  our 
marriage  take  place  ! ' 

^  Oh,  fie,  fie ! '  cried  Anastasia — ^  and  thou  art  so  beautiful  and 
so  haughty  and  proud — ^an  ideal  Tsaritsa  as  all  declare ;  &r  more 
like  an  empress  than  poor  I ;  in  truth.  Vera,  I  believe  Heaven  has 

already  chosen  thee  for  this  great  office ' 

'  Nonsense  ! '  said  Vera,  '  the  Tsar  and  I  could  never  agree ;  it 
is  such  as  thee  that  the  Tsar  requires  to  make  him  a  contented 
and  a  happy  man.  He  would  kill  me  in  a  week,  or  I  him !  Your 
gentleness  will  soothe  and  tame  his  roughness,  like  oil  on  troubled 
waters ;  you  may  save  the  Tsar  by  marrying  him.  I  could  never 
do  that ;  I  should  drive  him  mad,  and  he  would  kill  me  with  that 
spike  of  his.  And,  besides  all  this,  I  ask  you,  for  the  love  of  Grod, 
to  save  me  from  this  husband,  for  my  heart  has  another  husband.' 
*  Alas !  what  can  I  do  ?  '  cried  gentle  Anastasia ;  *  the  issue  is 
not  mine,  but  God's  and  his.  I  love  none  but  him ;  yet  if  I  did, 
I  think  I  should  forget  that  which  was  private,  and  belonged  to 
the  fornier  time,  in  this  great  and  new  destiny.  Expel  this  old 
love.  Vera  ;  and — should  you  be  so  far  blessed — welcome  the  new. 
Can  you  libten  to  the  voice  of  Heaven — of  Russia — of  this  god- 
like young  Tsar,  and  refuse  to  hear  it  ? ' 

'  To  me  there  is  nothing  godlike  in  the  call,'  said  Vera ;  *  the 
voice  of  love  is,  for  me,  the  voice  of  God.  If  you  feel  thus  in  the 
matter,  Anastasia  Somanova,  it  is  your  clear  duty  to  marry  the 
Tsar!' 

'  Alas !  how  gladly  would  I  do  so,  were  he  to  choose  me — but 
he  may  choose  thee  instead ;  and  when  I  look  upon  thee.  Vera 
Petrovna,  I  tell  myself  with  tears  that  he  were  wise  to  do  so ! ' 

*  I  will  teach  you,'  said  Vera,  '  how  it  may  be  brought  about 
that  he  shall  choose  you,  and  must  choose  you,  because  there  will 
be  none  other  to  choose.' 

'  No,  no — a  thousand  times ! '  sobbed  Anastasia ;  '  the  Tsar's 
choice  shall  be  a  free  one.  I  will  do  nothing  to  hinder  it,  even 
though  my  life  depend — as  I  believe  it  does — ^upon  his  love ! ' 

*  Even  if  I  swear  to  thee,  Anastasia,  that  I  will  never  wed  this 
man,  and  that  he  or  I  must  perish  if  I  am  chosen  ?    Now,  listen — 
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I  do  swear  it,  by  all  I  hold  most  dear !  I  swear  it,  by  the  love  I 
bear  to  my  own  lover ;  if  Ivan  chooses  me  for  his  bride,  and  it 
comes  near  to  marriage  between  us,  either  he  dies  or  I  die,  and 
the  fault  will  be  thine,  for  thou  canst  help  me  out  of  this  difficulty, 
if  thou  desire  it/ 

*  If  I  do  so/  said  Anastasia,  weeping,  '  is  it  for  the  Tsar's  good  ? 
Are  you  sure  of  tliis  before  Heaven  ? ' 

'  Before  Heaven,  for  his  good,  in  very  truth !  Nay,  for  his 
salvation,  his  very  life,  his  happiness— everything;  and  mine  and 
your  own,  too,  Anastasia ! ' 

'  My  own  is  nothing  ! '  she  sobbed. 

'  His  then,'  Vera  repeated  ;  *  you  will  act  for  his  good  ;  you 
will  save  the  Tsar/ 

'  You  are  sure  of  this  ? ' 

*  Absolutely,  Do  as  I  desire,  and  the  Tsar  lives  and  loves  and 
is  happy ;  refuse  me,  and  allow  him  to  take  me  for  his  bride, 
and  I  swear  to  you  that  he  can  neither  love  me  nor  be  happy,  nor 
even  live,  for  I  myself  will  kill  him,  or  he  me/ 

Anastasia  shuddered  and  crossed  herself.  *  Tell  me  what  to  do, 
and  I  will  do  it ! '  she  said. 

Then  the  two  maidens  put  their  heads  together,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  Romanof  boyarishnya  soon  retired  to  her  bed, 
flushed  and  trembling  and  pleading  illness ;  and  that  Vera  caused 
a  letter  to  be  delivered  to  me  by  a  trusty  messenger,  bidding  me 
pass  myself  into  the  palace  as  a  doctor  summoned  by  herself  on 
behalf  of  Anastasia,  who  felt  herself  grievously  indisposed. 

As  for  me,  being  half  mad  with  the  helplessness  and  anxiety 
of  my  position  during  these  last  few  days — for  Vera,  having  been 
removed  to  the  palace,  our  plans  of  escape  had  all  been  nipped  in 
the  bud — my  heart  rejoiced  exceedingly  when  I  received  Vera's 
message,  for  I  knew  that  she  had  devised  some  new  plan  by  which 
to  escape  thus,  at  the  last  moment,  the  meshes  of  the  surrounding 
net. 

Within  five  minutes  I  had  borrowed  from  one  of  our  serfs  the 
kaftan  of  a  peasant  of  Perm,  the  long  leather  boots,  and  a  fur  cap 
that  covered  more  than  half  of  my  face ;  the  collar  of  the  kaftan 
concealed  the  lower  portion  of  my  countenance.  And  thus  pre- 
pared I  went  at  once  to  the  palace  within  the  Kremlin  walls  and 
demanded  admittance  as  the  znahar^  or  wise-man  of  Kamka, 
stating  that  my  master.  Prince  Audrey  Krilof,  had  heard  a 
rumour  that  there  was  illness  within  the  apartments  occupied 
by  his  sister,  and  had  therefore  desired  me,  the  family  leech,  to 
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investigate  the  matter,  and  in  case  of  necessity  to  attend  to  her 
ailments,  since  I  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  her  constitution 
and  was  accnstomed  to  treat  her  when  at  home  at  our  own  village. 
By  this  means  I  was  allowed  access  to  the  princess,  though  the 
doorkeeper  and  others  laughed  arrogantly  at  my  appearance  and 
mission;  for  they  had  seen  foreign  doctors,  of  late,  about  the 
Court,  and  bad  already  begun  to  look  down  upon  plain  Russian 
costumes  and  unassuming  Russian  znahars ;  but  the  laugh  went 
the  other  way  before  they  were  many  hours  older. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  ROMANOF. 


As  I  passed  through  the  rooms  and  passages  which  lay  between 
the  front  entrance  and  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  maidens 
still  in  competition  I  caught  sight  of  young  Tsar  Ivan,  drinking 
and  playing  chess  with  some  of  his  favourite  companions.  He 
looked  flushed  and  angry,  and  spoke  in  loud  tones,  and  I  judged 
that  the  fortune  of  the  game  had  gone  against  him,  or  that  he 
had  taken  indiscreetly  of  the  wine  upon  the  table;  for  at  this 
time  Ivan  was  given  to  intemperate  habits  of  self-indulgence — 
habits  which  the  companionship  and  influence  of  gentle  Anastasia 
Romanof  afterwards  modified  most  beneficially. 

In  the  chamber  of  the  maidens  I  found  my  Vera  awaiting  me, 
pale  and  agitated.  She  received  me  distantly,  as  though  fearful 
of  observation,  but  whispered  that  I  must  take  no  notice,  since 
the  Tsar  might  be  listening  and  watching  from  behind  the 
tapestries,  as  he  was  known  to  do ;  but  I  reassured  her  by  saying 
that  I  had  seen  him  at  play  with  his  boyars. 

^  Then  we  may  speak  freely,'  said  Vera ;  ^  and  first  let  me  tell 
you,  that  when  you  go  forth  this  evening  from  the  palace  I  must 
go  with  you,  Sasha,  or  we  are  lost ! ' 

*Then  you  shall  come,  if  I  die  for  it!'  I  said;  'come  at 
once !  * 

'  Not  so,'  said  Vera ;  '  there  must  be  no  force  or  noise,  but  only 
cunning ;  force  would  not  avail  us  here,  not  even  the  prowess  of 
my  Sasha  Stroganof ! ' 

*  Speak  on,  then,'  I  said ;  *  what  have  you  in  your  mind  ? ' 

*The  hoyarishnya  Romanof,  my  only  rival,  is  sick  in  the 
chamber  adjoining;  she  is  really  ill  with  ^^^citement  wd  the 
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shock  of  what  I  have  told  her — namely,  that  I  shall  escape  to- 
night and  leave  the  victory  with  her.  But  in  her  sickness  is  our 
salvation.  Yon,  as  leech,  can  insist  upon  my  removal,  lest  Anas- 
tasia's  illness  prove  dangerous  and  infectious.  The  Tsar  will  make 
no  difficulty,  if  persuaded  that  there  is  danger.  What  think  you 
of  the  plan  ? ' 

'  The  plan  is  good,'  I  said ;  '  but  who  is  to  persuade  the  Tsar 
of  this  ?    Me  he  would  recognise.' 

'I  will  send  the  woman  who  attends  us — she  is  with  the 
Komanova,'  said  Vera ;  '  come  you  in  now,  as  znahar  and  leech, 
and  frighten  her ;  and  she  will  irighten  the  Tsar.' 

So  together  Vera  and  I  passed  into  the  next  room,  where  lay 
the  beautiful  Anastasia,  flushed  and  panting,  tended  by  the  old 
Kussian  nurse,  her  own  body-servant.  I  could  see  at  a  glance 
that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  maiden  excepting 
agitation,  which  my  presence  greatly  increased.  Nevertheless,  I 
sent  the  nurse  with  word  to  the  Tsar  that  the  bayarishnya  was 
sick,  and  that  Princess  Krilof  must  be  separated  from  her,  and  I 
listened  at  the  open  door  as  she  went  with  her  message.  I  could 
distinctly  hear  the  loud,  heightened  tones  of  the  angry  Ivan,  as 
he  conversed  with  the  old  woman.  His  luck  at  play  must  have 
been  very  bad,  for  he  was  ruder  and  more  violent  than  I  had  yet 
heard  him,  and  in  his  excitement  he  showed  his  mind  more,  per- 
haps, than  he  knew — ^his  mind,  that  is,  of  the  moment.  For  after 
the  old  nurse  had  delivered  her  message,  I  heard  him  shout  at 
her,  and  say : 

*  Which  of  the  two  is  ill,  you  hag  ?  That  is  the  point — quick, 
speak.' 

And  after  the  nurse  had  spoken — 

*Ah!  the  Bomanof.  I  would  with  all  my  heart  it  were 
that  she-devil.  She  may  die  for  me,  when  she  pleases,  and 
the  devil  have  his  own ;  and  she  would  depart  lest  the  Bomanof 
infect  her — ^ha !  that  is  good !  lest  the  Bomanof  infect  her !  Now 
depart  from  me,  before  I  kill  you,  you  hag ;  stay,  tell  the  she- 
devil  Krilof  to  go  quickly  where  she  will ;  I  desire  not  to  set  eyes 
upon  her  again.  Let  her  be  away  in  five  minutes,  before  I  come 
to  see  what  ails  my  Tsaritsa ! ' 

Back  came  the  trembling  and  frightened  Marfa  with  her 
message,  which  she  delivered  to  Vera  in  a  modified  form;  and 
away  sped  my  princess  and  I  out  of  the  palace  into  the  night, 
confused,  and  only  half  realising  the  sudden  and  instant  success 
of  our  plan  of  escape.    For  in  truth  neither  she  nor  I  had  accu- 
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lately  gauged  the  Tsar's  mind  in  this  matter ;  nor  do  I  wholly 
understand  to  this  day  his  attitude  towards  Vera  during  that  long 
and  agitating  period  of  bride-selecting.  It  is  not  my  opinion  that 
his  real  preference  was  ever  in  doubt ;  but  it  is  probable  that  other 
considerations  besides  preference  influenced  him,  and  that  this 
was  why  he  wavered  in  the  balance  between  the  haughtiness  of 
Vera  and  the  gentleness  of  Anastasia;  and  that  he  chose  the 
latter  in  a  moment  of  wrath  as  the  more  peaceful  haven  for  so 
turbulent  a  spirit  as  his  own,  showing  thereby  his  wisdom  and 
sagacity.  But  Vera  suggested  that  he  intended  from  the  first  to 
choose  the  Bomanof,  and  that  he  deliberately  kept  her  (Vera)  in 
suspense,  in  order  to  pimish  and  subdue  her  for  her  haughty 
spirit  in  openly  avowing  her  disinclination  to  be  chosen  by  him ; 
perhaps  also  he  desired  to  punish  me  for  my  presumption  in 
appealing  to  him,  as  I  had  done,  to  leave  me  my  ewe  lamb.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  Vera  entertained  in  the  secret  depths 
of  her  heart  other  opinions  on  the  matter;  but  it  was  ever  a 
subject  which  she  disliked  to  discuss.  However  this  may  have 
been,  it  is  certain  that,  on  the  following  day,  Anastasia  Somanof — 
now  happily  restored  to  health — was  proclaimed  the  chosen  of  the 
Tsar,  and  homage  was  done  to  her  by  all,  as  to  the  Tsaritsa  elect. 
As  for  my  Vera,  her  crestfallen  brother  Audrey  left  Moscow  with 
her  the  same  day,  by  order  of  the  Tsar,  to  return  to  Molebsk ;  for 
it  now  appeared  that  his  Majesty  was  as  anxious  to  see  her  no 
more  as  he  had  formerly  seemed  attracted  by  her ;  and  there  are 
those  who  hold  that  Ivan  was  afraid  of  being  influenced  by  her 
amazing  beauty  to  change  his  mind  at  the  last  moment  in  spite 
of  his  better  judgment.  As  for  me,  I  sometimes  think — knowing 
my  great  master  as  I  do,  and  understanding  better  than  most 
how  noble  a  spirit  was  concealed  beneath  that  rugged  and 
passionate  exterior — I  sometimes  think  that  he  was  indeed  in 
love  with  Vera,  against  his  own  inclinations,  and  that  out  of  an 
honourable  desire  to  accede  to  my  petition  he  did  violence  to  his 
own  feelings,  recognising  that  he  had  deliberately  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  Vera's  beauty  without  intending  at  the  first  to  do 
more  than  punish  me  and  her  for  our  presumption ;  and  in  this 
opinion  I  have  at  times  received  remarkable  confirmation,  even 
from  the  highest  source. 

If  it  be  so,  this  would  account  for  his  great  and  lasting 
anger  against  me,  which  has  been  a  cause  of  deep  grief  to  me  for 
many  years,  and  is  still  a  regretful  memory,  even  though  in  his 
later  years  my  master  and  I  were  inseparable  comjjanions,  and  all 
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was  forgiven  between  us.  None  ever  guessed  or  supposed  that  I 
had  acted  leech,  or  rather  the  village  wise-man ,  on  that  last  even- 
ing of  doubt  and  danger.  If  the  Tsar  had  known  this,  he  would 
never  have  forgiven  me;  and  since  the  deception  led  to  every 
good  result,  and  to  no  evil,  who  would  blame  the  gentle  Tsaritsa 
for  her  very  slight  share  in  it,  and  for  not  delivering  Vera  and 
me  into  the  hands  of  the  Tsar  ?  No  woman  in  the  world  could 
have  made  a  better  wife  to  Ivan  than  did  this  Anastasia  Bomanof.^ 
Oh  that  she  had  lived  as  long  as  he ! 

*  The  Anastasia  Romanof  mentioned  in  Boyar  Stroganors  reminiscences  as 
the  wife  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  was  the  first  of  the  Romanof  family  to  come  into 
promiDence  in  Russian  hist.ory,  though,  as  Destiny  ruled  it,  she  was  not  the  pro- 
genitrix of  the  Romanof  Dynasty,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  the  first  of 
that  name  to  occupy,  conjointly  with  her  husband,  the  throne  of  Russia.  Anas- 
tasia bore  sons  to  Ivan ;  but  of  these  the  second  only  survived  and  succeeded  his 
father :  Feodor,  a  youth  of  weak  intellect,  who  required  no  less  than  five  Regents 
to  assist  him  in  guiding  the  Ship  of  the  Slate.  Feodor  died  without  issue,  and 
in  him  perished  politically,  for  the  time  being,  the  line  of  Romanof,  while  that  of 
Rurik  collapsed  finally.  As  for  the  Romanofs,  who  had  flashed  suddenly  into 
prominence  in  the  person  of  Anastasia,  at  Feeder's  death  the  family  retired  once 
more  into  obscurity;  while  for  fifteen  years  the  afilairs  of  the  State  were  mis- 
managed by  the  boyars.  But  suddenly,  by  a  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel,  the  house 
of  Romanof  once  more  came  to  the  front.  Anastasia's  brother  Nikita,  brother- 
in-law  and  favourite  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  had  been  a  popular  character  in  his 
day.  This  popularity  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Feodor,  better  known  as  the 
Abbot  Filaret ;  and  when  the  Russian  people  grew  tired  of  the  boyar-rule  of  the 
last  fifteen  years,  which  was  another  way  of  spelling  anarchy,  and  clamoured  for 
a  Dynasty  and  a  settled  state  of  affairs.  Feeder's  young  son,  Michael  Romanof, 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  be  Tsar  of  Russia,  and  the  real  founder  of  the  Great 
Dynasty  which  still  maintains  its  firm  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  Russian  people. 
I  append  a  shortened  pedigree  of  the  House  of  Romanof,  showing  how  Stroganof 's 
friend,  Anastasia  Romanof,  was  related  to,  though  not  the  founder  of,  the  present 
Dynasty. 

Boyar  Rom^n  Yurevitch  Zacbarin.      (Bom  about  1500.) 

I  ~  "    "  "     """l 

Anastasia  Romanovna.  Nikita  Romdnovitch. 

Wife  of  Ivan  the  Teirible.  r  j 

I  Feodor  (Abbot  Filaret). 

Feodor  (Tsar),  d.  1598.  | 

(End  of  Rurik  Dynasty.)  Michael  (First  Romanof  Tsar),  ace.  1613. 
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fluttered  ^^^^^ttl^^'^  "^.loT^^rrAe  fro"^,f^tbout 
devote  to  them  ^y^^„  gaming  *;°°^°;^tom»tic  ^P}yjSitl^« 

^y  own  cong"  ^,.^ten-out  ol  c  ^^^^^^    bet  ^^ 

.  Then  I  ^^  P"^^..\Ke  erow  angry  with  yo^ 
ter  turbulence  of  spvntshegr  ^_^.  .ste  loves  me 

^  she  threatened  to  do^  ^  ^^^  ^fP^Se  T««.' 

^    .  But  I  am  not  *^«J^^i  ^^^t  she  «  »g""'V]L^ly  afld  ^*o« 
^el\,  and  it  is  on  ^J  ^^^^^J^  ^^y  change  sudde^^        ^i^y,- 
iBut  such  a  spirit  ^  he«        J       ^^^  «»f^^yj?!l,  take  her 
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ing  this  gentle,  beautifhl  creature,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
intensity  of  her  relief  when  I  informed  her  that  my  formidable 
princess  had  already  left  Moscow. 

^  Oh,  thank  God  ! '  she  said ;  '  He  has  already  heard  my 
prayer ! ' 

The  young  Tsar,  when  he  caught  sight  of  me,  peered  instantly 
about  among  the  crowd,  looking,  as  I  felt  sure,  for  Vera,  in  case 
she  should  also  be  present.  When  he  did  not  find  her,  he  frowned, 
and  was  gloomy  for  the  rest  of  the  morning.  Did  he  wish  to  find 
her  there,  in  spite  of  his  own  order  to  her  to  depart  at  once  ?  In 
all  truth  I  know  not.  Yet  if,  by  some  chance,  or  by  the  perver- 
sity of  destiny  or  of  Vera's  temper,  she  had  remained  for  this  day 
in  order  to  attend  the  reception,  what  would  have  happened  ? 
Again  I  say,  I  know  not  at  all.  Perhaps  the  sight  of  my  most 
beautiful  princess  would  have  upset  the  Tsar's  mind  once  more, 
so  that  he  would  have  thrown  all  prudence  to  the  winds,  rejected 
the  Bomanova  in  the  moment  of  her  triumph,  and  replaced  her 
with  a  bride  whose  heart  was  in  nowise  his  own ;  but,  no,  this 
could  never  have  happened!  Nevertheless,  it  was  good  for  all 
concerned  that  Vera  and  her  lEetscinations  were  absent  on  that 
day. 

The  Tsar  spoke  to  me,  but  he  was  angry,  and  his  demeanour 
was  not  firiendly. 

'  Ha,  Stroganof ! '  he  said,  pretending  to  see  me  for  the  first 
time.     *  When  do  you  return  to  Perm  ? ' 

*  I  start  to-morrow,  Tsar,'  I  said. 

*  Very  well,'  said  he, '  there  is  a  tiger-cat  already  on  the  road ; 
see  that  she  does  not  tear  out  your  eyes  !  * 

*  I  can  take  care  of  myself  wherever  I  go,'  I  said,  aflfecting  not 
to  comprehend  his  meaning, '  against  men  or  devils.' 

*  Never  mind  the  men,'  he  said,  '  but  beware  of  devils,  if  you 
are  wise,  especially  she-devils.' 

I  bowed.  It  was  useless  to  continue  such  a  conversation,  and 
I  was  withdrawing  in  order  to  depart  from  his  presence ;  but  the 
Tsar  called  me  back,  his  voice  sounding  a  little  more  gentle  than 
before. 

'  Stop,  Stroganof,'  he  said ; '  tell  me,  shall  you  marry  forthwith 
down  in  your  own  country  ?  * 

'  When  I  have  won  my  bride,^  I  said. 

^  Is  she  not  won  already  ? '  asked  the  Tsar,  quickly. 

'  She  is  won,  but  not  her  guardians,'  I  replied  unadvisedly. 

*  You  are  too  young  to  marry,  Sasha,'  he  said.    ^  It  is  different 
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for  the  Tsar ;  but  if  you  will  be  advised,  you  will  wait  a  year  or 
two.' 

I  laughed,  for  I  was  angry.  '  I  am  not  a  child/  I  said, '  but  a 
free  boyar,  and  my  Tsar  is  not  my  schoolmaster ! '  Ivan  frowned 
and  stamped. 

*  Gro,  then,'  he  said,  '  go  from  my  sight,  seek  your  tiger-cat, 
and  marry  whom  and  when  you  please  ;  you  are  nothing  to  me, 
you  that  might  have  been  the  Tsar's  friend ! ' 

'  Ask  me  to  do  any  service  that  a  boyarin  of  Bussia  owes  to  his 
Tsar,  and  I  will  serve  you  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,'  I  said, 
*  Ivan  Vasilitch ;  but  you  shall  not  be  my  taskmaster,  nor  I  your 
slave.  A  Stroganof  may  marry  or  give  in  marriage  without  asking 
permission,  excepting  of  the  lady's  parents  or  guardians.' 

'  And  what  if  the  Tsar  forbids  those  parents  or  guardians  to 
listen  to  the  proposals  of  a  disobedient  boyar  ? '  said  Ivan,  looking 
very  black.  I  kept  my  eye  upon  his  staflF,  for  I  did  not  desire  to 
have  my  foot  pinned  a  second  time  to  the  floor. 

*  Then  the  boyar  may  possibly  increase  the  measure  of  his  dis- 
obedience by  taking  his  affairs  into  his  own  hands,'  I  said,  and 
bowing,  withdrew  before  the  angry  Tsar  could  strike  me,  which  I 
think  he  otherwise  would  have  done  at  that  moment. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A    LOST    PRINCESS. 

By  this  last  rudeness  I  made  for  myself  a  bitter  enemy  in  the 
Tsar,  who  pursued  me  relentlessly  with  his  ill-will  for  many  years 
from  this  time,  refusing  all  submission  from  me  and  every  attempt 
at  reconciliation. 

And  the  first  sign  of  this  state  of  things  showed  itself  soon 
after  my  return  to  Perm.  I  had  overtaken  Vera  and  her  brothet, 
and  travelled  with  them  without  much  adventure  homewards,  and 
had  seen  my  beloved  princess  safely  restored  to  her  own  residence 
in  Molebsk  ;  from  which  day  onwards  life  returned  for  us  into  its 
old  channels,  and  for  a  week  or  two  matters  went  on  exactly  as  in 
the  former  days  before  these  wild  excitements  of  imperial  bride- 
elections  had  arisen  to  mar  our  peace.  Perhaps  '  peace '  is  scarcely 
the  word  to  use,  for  there  was  little  of  peace  between  myself  and 
the  brothers  Krilof,  whose  attitude  towards  me  was  no  more 
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friendly  now  than  formerly,  but  rather  less  so ;  for  my  proud  Vera 
made  no  secret  of  how  she  had  treated  the  young  Tsar  with  no 
more  consideration  than  any  other  unwelcome  suitor,  and  the 
Krilofs  were  of  opinion  that,  had  Vera  chosen  to  exert  her  fasci- 
nations, or  even  to  act  with  passive  toleration  towards  the  Tsar,  he 
would  certainly  have  selected  her  instead  of  the  Bomanof ;  and, 
further,  that  she  had  thrown  away  her  chance  of  preferment  and 
all  the  dazzling  prospects  of  almost  certain  selection  as  Tsaritsa- 
elect,  out  of  a  perverse  and  childish  partiality  for  my  unworthy 
self,  a  mere  boyar,  and — worst  of  all — a  Stroganof.  Hence  I  was 
not  a  welcome  guest  at  Molebsk,  and  there  were  many  quarrels 
between  myself  and  these  young  men ;  but  all  this  and  a  great 
deal  more  would  I  have  gladly  and  deliberately  undergone  for  the 
joy  of  occasionally  riding  out  with  my  princess,  and  of  hunting 
and  laughing  and  laying  plans  with  her  amid  the  solitudes  of  our 
beloved  pine  forests,  where  none  could  hear  our  confidences — 
neither  angry  brothers,  nor  tapestry-hidden  Tsars ;  but  only  the 
solemn,  nodding  sentinel-pines,  that  heard  but  told  no  secrets, 
and  the  laughing  grouse,  which  heard  and  enjoyed  all,  but 
betrayed  us  only  to  its  own  kind  to  give  them  something  to 
laugh  at. 

But  when  spring  was  at  the  full  and  the  ice  on  the  Kamka  was 
rotting  daily,  so  that  I  expected  to  see  the  open  water  each  morn- 
ing, as  I  rode  towards  Molebsk  one  day  I  encountered  Vera,  Fome 
miles  from  home.  She  sat  dejectedly,  and  I  could  see  froni  afar 
that  something  was  wrong,  and  she  mused  so  deeply  that  she  did 
not  see  us  until  Borka  leaped  up  at  her  and  whined,  having  run 
on  ahead  of  me  to  pay  her  this  courtesy. 

Then  Vera  told  me  the  news,  which  was  that  the  Tsar  had 
actually  sent  a  messenger  from  Moscow,  bearing  an  ookaz^  which 
forbade  the  marriage  for  a  term  of  two  years  of  such  of  the 
hoyarishnui  as  had  remained  in  the  competition  up  to  the  last 
five  places. 

*  But  he  is  now  married — so  we  have  heard,'  I  said,  aghast. 

'  That  is  true,  and  the  messenger  does  not  deny  it,'  said  Vera. 

'  Then  by  what  right  does  this  Tsar  dictate  to  us  when  and 
whom  we  may  marry,'  I  exclaimed ;  '  he  has  had  his  first  choice 
— ^is  that  not  enough  for  him  ? ' 

*The  Bomanova  is  delicate,  the  messenger  says,'  explained 
Vera,  *  and  may  possibly  fail  to  support  the  strain  of  her  new 
greatness ;  he  thinks  the  Tsar  is  anxious  to  save  the  great  com- 
pany of  boyarishnui  the  trouble  of  re-selection,  in  case  of  acci- 
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dents,  and  prefers  to  retain  a  claim  upon  four  or  five  only  instead 
of  troubling  as  many  thousands.' 

'  It  is  monstrous,'  I  said,  ^  and  ridiculous ;  I  acknowledge  no 
such  rights  of  the  Tsar  over  his  boyars.' 

'  Neither  do  I,'  said  Vera ;  *  but  my  brothers  are  delighted.' 

*  That  of  course,*  I  replied,  flushing,  *  and  equally  of  course  we 
shall  respect  neither  Tsar's  oolcaz  nor  brothers'  selfish  ambition 
when  the  proper  time  comes ! ' 

*  Certainly  not,'  she  said ;  *  but  what  if  they  lock  me  up,  as 
they  threaten,  in  order  to  keep  me  safe  from  interference  during 
these  two  years  ?  ' 

'  They  dare  not ;  I  will  come  like  a  fairy  prince  and  release 
you,'  I  cried.  '  Do  you  seriously  think  they  can  keep  me  from 
you,  Vera  ? ' 

*  No,  I  do  not,'  she  said,  *  neither  they  nor  the  Tsar ! ' 

All  this  was  comforting  to  our  feelings,  and  gave  us  hope  and 
mutual  confidence  ;  but,  though  we  parted  that  day  with  every- 
thing arranged  for  escaping  together  at  a  certain  hour  of  a 
morning  in  the  following  week,  and  getting  married  when  and 
wherever  we  could,  yet  our  boastful  belief  in  my  invincible  power 
to  do  as  I  pleased  was  destined  to  receive  a  rude  shock.  We  had 
arranged  to  meet  at  that  point  in  the  road  to  Moscow  where  the 
roads  from  Molebsk  and  Perm  converge,  and  to  ride  on  together 
a  fourteen  days'  journey  to  a  place  called  Euchief,  where  we — or 
rather  Vera  and  her  party — had  put  up  at  the  house  of  the  priest 
during  her  journey  from  Viatka  after  the  preliminary  selection. 
Vera  had  greatly  befriended  this  poor  priest,  whose  wife  was  sick 
and  he  penniless,  and  we  relied  upon  the  gratitude  he  then  ex- 
pressed to  make  a  claim  upon  him  in  return ;  in  a  word,  we  would 
request  him  to  marry  us,  and  we  did  not  doubt  his  readiness  to 
comply  with  our  desires,  especially  as  we  should  support  these 
with  a  heavy  fee. 

But  when,  on  the  day  appointed,  I  rode  to  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous at  the  hour  fixed  for  our  meeting,  there  was  no  sign  of  Vera ; 
and  though  I  waited,  in  impatience  and  consternation,  for  half  the 
day,  she  did  not  appear. 

Then  I  rode  towards  Molebsk,  and  arrived  there  at  nightfall. 
The  little  town  consisted  but  of  a  few  small  houses  and  huts,  with 
the  Krilof  mansion  towering  white  and  huge  among  them,  and  I 
galloped  furiously  to  the  great  wooden  front  door  of  the  house, 
resolved  to  set  the  establishment  by  the  ears,  whether  sleeping  or 
waking ;  for  I  felt  certain  that  some  kind  of  trick  had  been  played 
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upon  Vera,  as  otherwise  no  number  of  brothers  would  prevent  my 
princess  from  doing  exactly  as  her  will  dictated,  in  going  and 
coming,  and  I  was  proportionately  angry  with  those  who  had 
dared  to  thwart  her. 

But,  though  I  hammered  and  banged  upon  that  door  loud 
enough  to  rouse  the  inmates,  even  if  they  had  been  dead  instead 
of  only  asleep,  there  was  no  reply,  and  no  light  was  shown  at  door 
or  window.    The  house  was  empty  and  deserted. 

I  went  round  to  the  yard,  to  the  stables,  where  I  knew  every 
groom — all  of  whom,  unlike  their  masters,  were  my  very  good 
friends ;  but  the  back  premises  were  all  as  deserted  as  the  front, 
and  not  a  horse  neighed  in  stable  or  yard,  not  a  living  thing 
moved. 

As  I  came  into  the  street  I  heard  the  village  cowherd  stirring, 
and  presently  he  passed  along,  blowing  his  long  horn  to  summon 
his  cows — it  was  three  in  the  morning  or  near  it — and  him  I 
questioned  for  news  of  the  Krilofs.  They  had  departed  a  week 
ago,  said  the  man,  but  whither  he  knew  not,  for  nothing  had  been 
said  as  to  their  destination ;  probably  they  were  at  Kamka,  their 
summer  resort. 

The  same  idea  had  struck  me  a' so,  and  after  I  had  fed  poor 
old  Daniel — who  had  had  a  long  journey  and  ought  to  have  been 
very  tired,  though  he  was  too  proud  to  show  it — I  mounted  my 
good  horse  and  set  his  face  for  Kamka. 

But  neither  at  Kamka  did  I  receive  the  comfort  of  finding  my 
betrothed,  for  the  Kamka  dacha,  or  country  house,  was  as  empty 
and  deserted  as  the  town  mansion  at  Molebsk.  Only  here  I  at 
least  discovered  a  friend  who  could  be  of  service  to  me  in  the  old 
ochotnik  (hunter)  who  had  charge  of  the  wolfhounds  which  dwelt, 
a  great  noisy  p<ick,  in  kennels  at  some  distance  from  the  house. 

This  old  man,  Step^n,  informed  me  that  the  family  had  de- 
parted to  Moscow  nearly  a  week  ago,  having  called  in  at  Kamka 
to  leave  orders  as  they  passed.  They  had  dismissed  their  servants, 
the  greater  number  of  them,  to  their  homes — most  of  these  being 
of  course  serfs  on  the  estate,  they  had  not  far  to  go — and  had 
signified  the  intention  of  remaining  away  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer. 

Old  Stepdn  added  that  he  had  not  t^een  the  hoyarishnya  Vera, 
but  only  Prince  Audrey,  the  rest  of  the  family  having  remained 
within  the  travelling  carriages  without  descending  to  converge 
with  him  or  others. 

Here  indeed  was  a  checkmate  for  me. 

VOL.  XXVni.  NO.  CLXVII.  H  H 
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It  was  bad  enough  that  Vera  should  have  been  spirited  away 
at  all ;  but  that  she  should  have  gone  to  Moscow  was  infinitely 
worse.  Why  should  she  have  been  taken  there,  unless  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  reawakening  the  Tsar's  interest  in  her,  and 
of  keeping  her  before  his  eyes  in  order  that,  should  he  weary  of 
Anastasia  (in  which  case  the  poor  Tsaritsa  would  probably  fiftU  a 
victim  before  long  to  her  husband's  terrible  passions),  or  if  the 
weakly  young  Tsaritsa  should  really  £eiil  in  health,  Vera  might  be 
at  hand  to  step  immediately  into  the  coveted  vacant  place  at  his 
side  ?  I  was  forced  to  conclude  that  this,  or  something  like  it, 
must  be  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the  action  of  the  Kriloid 
in  thus  carrying  their  sister  back  into  the  lion's  den. 

Here,  too,  were  the  materials  for  a  tremendous  imperial 
tragedy ;  for  none  knew  better  than  I  that  if  my  Vera  were  forced 
against  her  will  into  marriage  with  this  Tsar,  she  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  his  life  or  her  own. 

That  force  had  been  exercised  in  order  to  compel  Vera  to  leave 
her  home  without  acquainting  me  of  the  fact  was  quite  certain ; 
and  it  remained  only  for  me  to  rest  Daniel  for  a  few  hours,  and 
then  to  start  once  more  upon  that  long  ride  to  Moscow,  which  I 
had  already  so  lately  accomplished,  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  the 
Krilof  party  before  they  could  reach  the  capital,  in  which  case  I 
knew  well  what  I  should  do !  They  had,  however,  nearly  a  full 
week's  start  of  me,  and  I  doubted  whether  even  my  fidthful 
Daniel  was  capable  of  making  good  so  great  an  advantage.  Also, 
I  rightly  concluded  that  these  Krilofs,  who  knew  my  disposition 
sufficiently  well  by  this  time,  would  not  tarry  by  the  way,  since 
they  would  be  sure  enough  that  I  should  follow  at  the  very  first 
information  I  received  of  their  departure ;  and  that  if  I  overtook 
them  on  the  road  it  would  no  longer  be  an  afiair  of  stafimuelling, 
or  wrestling,  but  a  grim  matter  of  life  and  death  between  us. 

And  this  is  doubtless  the  reason  why,  though  I  rode  so  hard 
that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  old  Daniel  tiring  beneath 
me,  yet  from  day  to  day  I  did  not  seem  to  gain  more  than  one 
mile  in  five,  and  that,  I  calculated,  would  hardly  suffice  to  bring 
me  up  with  them.  But  the  reports  of  those  to  whom  I  applied 
for  information  varied  so  greatly  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
discover  for  certain  how  far  in  advance  were  those  I  desired  to 
overtake :  one  peasant  would  tell  me  four  days ;  the  next  would 
scratch  his  head,  calculate,  and  pronounce  it  five ;  while  a  third 
would  declare  it  to  be  three ;  and  it  was  not  until  I  reached 
Buchief,  a  village  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  tested  at 
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the  house  of  the  old  priest  Father  Ivaa  (Vera*8  friend,  and  he 
on  whom  we  had  relied  to  marry  us  in  our  need),  that  I  at  last 
obtained  information  which  was  really  trustworthy.  And  here  I 
received  also  the  first  grain  of  comfort  that  I  had  tasted  since  my 
discovery  of  Vera's  departure — namely,  a  letter  from  my  princess, 
dictated  by  her  to  this  good  Father  Ivan,  and  written  by  him  iu 
her  name  unbeknown  to  her  brothers.  My  betrothed  was  not 
free  to  write  for  herself,  nor  free  indeed  to  speak  when  or  to  whom 
she  would,  or  to  stir  hand  or  foot  excepting  under  surveillanoe ; 
for  it  had  come»  as  I  gathered,  to  this,  that  her  brothers  were 
carrying  her  a  captive  to  Moscow,  in  order  to  sell  her,  or  to  deliver 
her,  so  to  speak,  bound  to  the  Tsar  if  they  should  find  that  he 
desired  to  have  her.  That  Vera  was  able  to  convey  to  me  a 
message  through  Father  Ivan  was  due  only  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  minister  of  religion,  and  therefore,  under  plea  of  confession 
9nd  ghostly  counsel,  my  poor  princess  was  able  to  enjoy  a  few 
minutes  of  conversation  uninterrupted  by  the  presence  of  others, 
during  which  short  interval  she  sent  me  the  following  message : 
^  My  brothers  have  torn  me  from  home  to  carry  me  I  know  not 
whither,  nor  for  what  purpose  ;  if,  as  I  feel  assured  you  will,  yon 
receive  this  message  from  the  good  father,  speed  onwards  swiftly 
but  cautiously,  for  my  brothers  and  their  servants  are  armed  to  en% 
you  to  pieces,  being  determined  for  reasons  of  their  own  that  our 
intercourse  must  end,  if  necessary,  in  your  death  at  their  hands. 
This  I  know  for  certain,  therefore  beware.  But  if  you  should 
reach  Moscow  after  us,  and  I  shall  have  disappeared,  ask  the  Tsar 
first  for  news  of  me,  and  afterwards  look  out  for  a  white  kerdiief 
at  a  window.' 

'  And  when  was  the  princess  here  ? '  I  asked  of  the  good  &ther« 
*  When  ?  But  yesterday,'  said  he,  '  about  this  very  hour.' 
So  that  I  had  gained  upon  them  my  week,  all  but  one  day ! 
Good  Daniel  I  he  had  wearied  himself  to  some  purpose. 

That  night  I  rested  well  at  the  priest's  house,  and  Daniel 
rested  well  also,  as  he  so  richly  deserved  to  do ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  taking  the  good  father's  blessing  with  me  and  his  tearful 
warnings  to  beware  of  those  wicked  Krilofs,  who  would  sell  their 
sister  to  gratify  their  own  ambitions,  and  would  spill  my  blood 
without  remorse  to  accomplish  their  end,  I  rode  quickly  forth 
once  more  upon  the  track  of  my  captive  princess.  I  could  not,  I 
knew,  overtake  the  party  on  that  day,  nor  probably  on  the  next ; 
but  on.  the  third  from  this  I  expected  to  have  them  in  view,  and 
so,  indeed^  it  turned  out.    For  on  the  third  morning,  but  two  or 
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three  hours  after  sunrise  on  a  lovely  May  day,  I  rode  at  last  into 
earshot  of  the  jangling  bells  of  the  travelling  carriage,  and  five 
minutes  later  I  was  in  sight  of  the  party. 

I  had  formed  but  the  simplest  plan  of  action.  All  that  I  knew 
and  had  distinctly  determined  was,  that  I  must  overthrow  these 
three  Krilof  brothers,  of  whose  prowess  I  had  the  poorest  opinion ; 
and  that  having  scattered  or  slain  them  (for  it  had  come  to  this, 
that  I  cared  not  at  this  time  what  became  of  them,  nor  whether 
they  lived  or  died),  I  must  seize  my  betrothed  and  ride  back  with 
her  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  priest's  house,  where  we  should  first 
be  united  by  the  holy  rites  of  the  Church,  and  then  let  him  inter- 
fere who  du*ed  between  me  and  my  wedded  wife,  be  he  Krilof,  or 
Tsar,  or  devil ! 

It  appeared  that  the  Krilofs  feared  or  expected  my  approach 
from  behind,  for  they  had  posted  a  rear-guard  on  horseback,  whose 
duty  was  to  keep  a  look-out  upon  the  road,  and  this  man  espied 
me  as  soon  as  I  saw  him  and  the  rest ;  whereupon,  by  some  con- 
certed signal,  he  gave  the  alarm,  and  instantly  a  body  of  several 
men  lagged  behind,  while  the  carriage  was  driven  rapidly  onwards 
at  increased  speed.  I  shouted  with  all  my  might,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  prevailing  upon  the  coachman — ^whom  I  knew  well — to 
stop,  and  partly  with  the  intention  of  making  known  to  my 
betrothed  that  I  was  at  hand ;  but  Timofey,  the  driver,  was  too 
frightened  to  stop  or  to  obey  me  at  the  expense  of  obedience  to 
his  miasters,  and  the  carriage  bumped  and  jolted  along  faster  than 
ever.  But  that  my  princess  heard  my  voice  and  was  able  to 
convey  to  me  that  she  had  heard  it  was,  to  my  ecstasy,  proved  by 
the  fluttering  for  a  moment  of  a  white  kerchief  from  the  carriage 
window. 

I  counted  five  horsemen  arrayed  against  me  as  I  advanced, 
and  these  were  drawn  up  across  the  road  to  prevent  my  passage. 
There  were  Audrey  Krilof  and  his  two  brothers  and  two  servants, 
all  armed  with  swords  and  well  mounted.  They  made  no  move- 
ment as  I  rode  towards  them,  and  said  no  word  aloud,  though  I 
could  seei  Audrey  muttering  to  the  rest,  instructions  or  encourage- 
ments, I  knew  not  which. 

^  Stand  back,'  I  cried,  as  I  came  close  to  them ;  '  I  am  a 
desperate  man  to-day,  Audrey,  and  care  not  what  I  do — for  pass 
I  will.' 

*We  are  all  desperate  men  to-day,'  said  Audrey,  pale  but 
determined ;  '  we  have  had  enough  of  this  hunting  of  our  sister 
by  you,  and  are  determined  to  put  an  end  to  it.    Turn  and  ride 
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home,  if  you  will,  while  you  can.    You  see,  we  are  more  than  you, 
and  have  you  at  mercy ! ' 

*  Yes,  five  swords  to  one  1  *  I  cried  mockingly ;  *  but  only  Krilof 
swords,  which  count  for  little  !     Come  on,  five  swords  to  one ! ' 

I  rode  straight  at  them,  and  the  hacking  began.  The  Krilofs 
were  small  men  and  rather  slight  and  feeble  of  limb,  but  of  great 
spirit.  Both  the  servants  were  cowards,  and  escaped  out  of  the 
fray  in  a  moment,  one  with  a  cut  in  the  shoulder  which  made 
him  howl  again ;  the  other,  I  believe,  scatheless.  Audrey  hacked 
furiously  at  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  bring  my  sword  so  violently 
down  upon  his  head  that  he  fell  from  his  horse  a  dead  man.  But 
Feodor  and  Osip  Krilof  attacked  me  simultaneously  so  vigorously 
that  first  Osip's  sword  wounded  my  own  sword-arm,  and  then  the 
point  of  Feodor's  weapon  entered  my  shoulder  and  I  fell  from 
DanieVs  back  just  as  poor  Daniel — ^wounded  in  several  places — 
fell  also,  his  body  resting  on  my  own  upon  the  ground.  And  this 
was  the  last  that  I  remembered  of  that  fray,  for  my  senses  sud- 
denly deserted  me,  and  for  a  space  of  time  I  knew  nothing. 
When  I  recovered,  I  found  that  poor  Daniel,  who  still  lay  upon 
me,  was  dead.  My  enemies  had  disappeared,  one  and  all,  and  had 
carried  dead  Audrey  with  them,  together  with  marks  of  my  sword 
upon  their  own  persons  which  I  think  they  will  carry  with  them 
to  the  grave ;  for  I  distinctly  remember  touching  Osip  and  Feodor 
at  least  once  each,  and  my  sword  has  never  been  one  to  scratch 
the  skin  and  leave  no  scar. 

I  wept  over  my  faithful  Daniel,  and  prayed  to  God,  if  he 
possessed  a  soul,  to  keep  that  soul  in  perpetual  peace.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  most  &ithful  of  dumb  creatures  are  to  go  to  the 
grave  eternally  without  compensation  for  their  loyalty  and  good 
service  to  man  on  the  earth  ;  for  duty  faithfully  done  to  man  is 
done  to  God;  and  perhaps  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  has 
rewards  that  we  dream  not  of  for  the  faithful  servants  of  man  ! 

Then  I  kissed  old  Daniel's  forehead  and  dragged  myself  away 
on  foot,  bleeding  considerably  at  arm  and  shoulder,  but  not — as  I 
could  plainly  feel — very  seriously  hurt ;  and  fortunately  I  reached, 
within  an  hour,  a  snudl  village,  the  Starost,  or  chief  peasant,  of 
which — having  first  crossed  himself  in  horror  at  my  blood-stained 
appearance — took  me  in  and  tended  me  carefully,  washing  my 
wounds  and  treating  them  with  herbs  and  ice  from  his  lyid/aik 
(ice-cellar).  And  here,  under  the  kind  care  of  Starost  Piotr 
Kurdgin,  I  languished  in  fever  and  impatience  for  two  long  weeks, 
during  which  I  was  distracted  for  news  of  my  Vera,  but  of  course 
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received  none ;  and  at  last,  my  woands  being  healed,  I  boagbt  a 
pony  of  Piotr  and  rode  away  by  short  stages  towards  Moscow, 
weak  and  anxioaa  and  miserable,  and  fearing  for  my  princess  I 
know  not  what  terrible  things. 


CHAPTER  XVir. 

THE  tsar's   disclaimer. 


My  first  destination  after  arriving  in  Moscow  was  of  course  the 
Krilof  mansion,  though  I  scarcely  expected  to  find  the  house 
occupied ;  and  in  this  my  instinct  did  not  deceive  me.  The  old 
servant  in  charge  of  the  house  informed  me  that  he  had  seen 
nothing  of  his  masters  or  of  the  boyarishnya  Vera ;  they  had  not 
arrived  in  Moscow,  and  were  not  expected,  he  said;  they  had 
returned  to  Molebsk  some  months  ago. 

So  that  this  visit  to  Moscow,  with  Vera  a  captive,  was  to  be  a 
secret  one.  Was  it  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Tsar,  or  with  his 
knowledge  and  approval  ?  or  was  it  a  private  family  speculation  of 
the  Krilofs,  based  upon  the  ookaz  of  the  Tsar  forbidding  Vera's 
marriage  for  two  years,  and  fostered  by  the  bitothers'  ambition  ? 

In  either  case  it  might  be  convenient  to  make  the  Visit  a 
secret  one,  and  to  leave  the  family  house  unoccupied  in  ordetr  that 
the  fact  of  Vera's  presence  in  the  capital  might  remain  unknown. 

But  as  for  me,  my  own  course  was  clear.  I  should  go  straight 
to  the  Tsar  and  persuade,  or  threaten,  or  force  him  to  tell  me  all 
he  knew.  If  he  could  be  passionate  and  violent,  so  could  I.  I 
had  braved  him  before  this,  and  I  would  brave  him  again.  As  a 
matter  of  &ct,  I  had  never  lost  ground  with  Ivan  through  standing 
up  manfully  to  him  ;  and  if  he  was  in  league  with  these  Krilofs 
to  do  any  wrong  to  Vera,  why,  I  cared  not  a  jot  whether  I  lost 
ground  with  him  or  not,  so  long  aa  I  could  win  back  my  princess 
to  freedom  and  safety. 

Therefore,  having  visited  my  own  quarters  at  the  Stroganof 
mansion,  and  removed  the  stains  of  travel,  attiring  myself  as 
became  a  boyar  of  my  position,  I  proceeded  towards  the  Kremlin, 
in  order  to  have  this  question  of  the  Tsar's  guilt  or  innocence 
settled  once  for  all.  On  the  way  I  met  one  whom  I  had  not 
seen  for  over  two  years — Adashef,  the  young  boyar  whom  I  had 
assisted  in  reclaiming  the  boy-Tsar  from  his  youthful  follies  and 
irregularities.    To  see  Adashef  was  as  soothing  and  exhilarating 
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as  to  see  the  sun  burst  forth  from'  the  dark  clouds :  his  presence 
in  Moscow  was  a  good  omen,  for  I  knew  well  that  his  influence 
oyer  the  Tsar  was  peculiar,  and  that  while  he  was  by  the  good  in 
Ivan  invariably  predominated  over  the  evil. 

Adashef  recognised  me  at  once. 

^  What,  Sasha  Stroganof ! '  he  cried,  embracing  me  with  glad- 
ness ; '  who  would  think  to  see  you  here  ?  I  was  told  you  were  in 
Perm.  Have  you  come  to  make  your  peace  with  the  Tsar?  If 
so,  you  have  done  wisely,  for  he  is  strangely  wroth  with  you,  and 
will  say  nothing  of  the  reason/ 

*  Yes,'  I  said,  '  I  have  come  to  make  peace  with  the  Tsar — or 
war ;  it  is  as  he  pleases,  and  deserves ! '    Adashef  laughed. 

^  If  it  depends  upon  his  pleasure  and  his  deserts,'  he  said,  '  Ivan 
will  have  it  peace,  for  he  loves  you  well,  Sasha,  as  I  know  better 
than  most,  being,  in  a  manner,  the  keeper  of  his  conscience,  I  and 
his  new  friend,  the  monk  Sylvester.  As  for  his  deserts,  if  God 
judges  us  by  our  tendency,  and  not  by  our  past  actions  (as  some 
declare),  then  Ivan  is  in  a  state  of  grace ;  for  things  go  well  with 
him  at  present ! ' 

^  Indeed ! '  I  said,  smiling  scornfully ;  for  I  imagined  that  I 
knew  more  of  the  Tsar's  mind,  perhaps,  than  even  Adashef,  and 
beliieved  that  I  was  acquainted  with  certain  devised  or  perpetrated 
villainy  of  which  this  good  man  knew  nothing — '  Indeed ;  and  in 
which  sense  go  they  well  ? ' 

'The  Tsar  grows  serious  and  very  religious,'  said  Adashef; 
*  the  influence  of  his  young  wife  is  all  on  the  side  of  good ;  and 
since  he  loves  her  well  and  unfeignedly,  that  influence  is  also 
strong/ 

This  was  unexpected  news  to  me,  and  for  a  moment  almost 
induced  me  to  chaige  my  intention  to  beard  the  Tsar  on  Vera*s 
account ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  clear  enough,  if  matters  were 
as  Adashef  declared,  that  this  enterprise  of  the  Krilofs  was  a 
private  one,  and  not  to  be  laid  at  Ivan's  door.  But  then  it  occurred 
to  me  that,  though  this  might  be  so,  yet  even  if  it  were  not,  Ivan 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  confide  his  heart's  secrets  to  this 
good  Adashef,  but  would  more  probably,  in  such  a  case,  deceive 
the  keeper  of  his  conscience  in  every  way  he  could.  Therefore  I 
laughed  a  second  time,  and  said  that  I  should  believe  more  in 
Ivan's  conversion  when  it  had  worked  off  its  novelty,  and  in  his 
absorbing  love  for  the  Bomanof  Tsaritsa  when  it  had  lasted  a  little 
longer. 

'  Fie ! '  said  Adashef.     '  I  am  not  pleased  with  thee  to-day, 
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Sasha ;  my  way  is  to  believe  in  all  good,  and  to  disbelieve  as  much 
as  possible  in  evil^  Try  it  for  yourself,  and  you  will  find  that 
much  of  the  bitterness  of  life  is  lost.' 

*I  will  believe  in  all  the  good  I  find  in  the  Tsar,'  I  said 
earnestly ;  '  I  am  more  anxious  to  see  this  good  in  him  than  you 
would  imagine ;  but  I  must  see  him  first,  and  after  that  I  will 
speak  with  you  again  on  this  matter ! ' 

'  Make  your  peace  with  him  if  you  are  wise,'  said  Adashef,  as 
we  parted,  '  it  is  worth  a  sacrifice ;  for  Ivan  will  need  all  his  honest 
boyars ;  he  has  not  too  many  such ! ' 

This,  I  fear,  was  a  very  true  speech  of  Adashef  s. 

The  Tsar  was  at  meat  within  the  palace  when  I  arrived,  and, 
exercising  my  right  as  a  boyar  of  the  realm,  I  entered  the  dining- 
hall  and  took  my  seat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  where  there 
were  places  vacant  for  chance  arrivals.  The  distribution  of  bread 
and  salt,  the  preliminary  process  in  these  palace  meals,  was  still 
in  progress ;  the  Tsar  cutting  pieces  from  the  loaf,  standing,  and 
sending  them  in  turn  to  his  boyars  upon  a  gold  platter,  naming 
each  recipient  as  he  did  so  with  the  formula  '  Stepdn  Ivanitch 
Glinsky '  (or  whoever  the  boyar  might  be),  *  I  favour  thee  with 
bread  and  salt/  Each  boyar  thus  named  and  favoured  stood  up 
in  his  place  and  bowed,  but  said  nothing ;  for  it  is  the  rule  that 
none  may  speak  to  the  Tsar  during  dinner,  excepting  when 
invited  to  do  so. 

After  the  bread  and  salt,  portions  from  the  rest  of  the  dishes 
were  passed  round  with  the  same  formalities ;  and  all  the  appoint- 
ments used  at  the  table — dishes,  platters,  and  forks — ^were  of  pure 
gold. 

The  Tsar  knew  every  one  of  the  boyars  present  by  name,  and 
never  made  a  mistake  in  addressing  them,  standing  up  to  despatch 
each  portion,  and  looking  at  the  boyar  addressed,  sometimes  with 
favour,  sometimes  firowning.  Upon  me  he  bestowed  the  most 
savage  of  frowns  as  he  sent  me  my  portion  of  bread  and  salt,  but 
I  made  as  though  I  observed  nothing,  either  then  or  afterwards, 
and  to  his  formula,  '  Alexander  Stroganof,  I  favour  thee  with  bread 
and  salt,'  I  merely  bowed  my  head  with  respect,  and  betook  me 
to  my  victuals. 

After  dinner  was  over,  I  was  among  those  waiting  for  an 
audience  of  the  Tsar,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  invited  into 
his  apartment ;  and  when  I  stood  before  my  young  master  I  saw 
at  once  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  be  friendly  disposed  towards 
me. 
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*  I  have  done  with  you/  he  said.  '  Why  have  you  come  ?  I 
have  other  boyars  as  good  as  you,  and  loyal  besides.'  It  was  not 
an  encouraging  welcome. 

'  I  am  as  loyal  as  any/  I  said ;  ^  I  do  but  seek  my  own/ 
The  Tsar  stamped.     '  Is  not  that  old  matter  done  with  yet  ? ' 
he  cried.    '  I  sent  your  tiger-cat  to  her  home  months  ago ;  in  two 
years  you  shall  marry  her  if  she  has  not  torn  your  eyes  out  before 
that!' 

'  You  sent  her  home,  certainly/  I  said ;  '  but  you  have  sum- 
moned her  again  to  Moscow,  and  that  is  why  I  am  here,  to 
demand  her  back;  neither  Tsar  nor  devil  shall  keep  her  from 
me!' 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  these  words  ?  *  said  Ivan,  paling,  and 
flushing  again.  *  Is  Vera  Krilof  in  Moscow  ?  Who  brought  her — 
where  is  she  ?  ' 

'  That  is  what  I  have  come  to  ask  you/  I  said ;  *  and  what  you 
shall  tell  me,  Tsar  though  you  be,  before  I  leave  this  room/ 

'  Stop ! '  he  said,  with  dignity,  *  there  is  no  need  for  foolish 
threats  and  empty  words ;  a  Tsar  does  not  lie — I  tell  you  that  I 
know  nothing  of  Princess  Vera  Krilof.  If  you  know  that  she  is  in 
Moscow,  you  know  more  than  I.'  The  Tsar  looked  very  dignified 
as  he  said  these  words  ;  and  I  saw  at  once  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  reading  of  the  mystery  of  Vera's  disappearance,  this  which  he 
had  spoken  was  the  truth  as  he  knew  it. 

'  Pardon,  then,  Ivan  Vasilitch,'  I  said,  bending  my  head  in 
some  confusion ; '  the  Princess  Vera  has  been  carried  to  Moscow 
by  her  brothers,  and  I  am  in  great  distress  because  of  her.  If  I 
imagined  that  the  Tsar  knew  of  her  coming  and  of  her  present 
whereabouts,  it  was  because  I  took  for  granted  of  every  man 
who  has  seen  Vera  Krilof  that  he  must  love  her,  even  a  Tsar,  for 
which  foolishness  as  a  lover  I  may  be  forgiven/ 

*  I  do  not  forgive  this  or  anything  in  thee/  cried  Ivan,  angrily ; 
'  and  as  for  love,  I  have  no  love  for  she-devils ;  I  have  married  an 
angel  from  heaven,  and  I  thank  God  that  I  did  not  choose  thy 
Krilova.  There,  is  that  enough  of  words  ?  Wilt  thou  go  now  ? 
I  weary  of  thee,  Stroganof,  upon  my  soul ;  with  thee  it  is  all  mis- 
understandings and  disloyalties.  There  are  better  boyars  than 
thou  in  plenty ;  go,  find  thy  tiger-cat— only  go ! ' 

*  One  favour,  Tsar,'  I  said,  '  though  you  do  not  love  me :  grant 
me  this,  and  you  shall  own  one  day  that  I  am  a  true  boyar  and 
not  disloyal,  but  faithful  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood ;  if  I  find 
my  betrothed,  renounce  your  two  years'  claim  upon  her,  and 
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sancfcion  my  immediate  marriage.'     The  Tsar  flashed  red  and 
stamped  again. 

'  Silence ! '  he  cried  fmriously.  '  What  I  have  said,  I  have  said ; 
a  Tsar's  ookaz  is  not  like  a  boyar's  loyalty,  to  be  pnt  forth  and 
drawn  in  at  his  own  convenience.  You  have  seen  my  ookaz  :  for 
two  years,  fonr  maidens  are  sacred  to  the  Tsar,  and  Vera  Krilof 
is  one  of  them ;  if  her  brothers  have  concealed  her  in  order  to 
protect  her  from  dishonest  and  disloyal  boyars  who  would  rob  the 
Tsar  of  his  own,  they  have  done  wisely  and  loyally  ! ' 

*  Rob  the  Tsar  of  his  own  ! '  I  repeated  bitterly ;  *  the  Tsar  has 
his  own,  and  that,  apparently,  is  not  enough  for  him ;  he  must 
have  also  that  which  is  not  his  own.' 

'  Go,  Stroganof,'  said  the  Tsar  coldly ;  *  do  not  anger  me  more ; 
you  know  my  temper.'  But  I  was  not  to  be  held  now ;  my  passion 
had  burst  its  bonds. 

*  Yes,'  I  cried  mockingly,  '  I  know  your  temper — I  have  cause 
to  know  it — and  now  I  know  also  how  sincere  is  your  dislike  for 
the  Princess  Vera ;  some  there  are  who  call  this  kind  of  dislike 
by  a  different  name.  If  you  hate  this  maiden,  as  you  profess,  why 
must  she  be  kept  at  your  claim  for  two  years  ? ' 

For  the  second  time  Ivan  raised  his  staff  upon  me.  This  time 
he  did  not  attempt  to  pin  my  foot  to  the  ground,  as  before,  but 
thrust  furiously  at  my  throat  with  the  spike.  But  whether  his 
aim  failed,  or  whether  he  felt  compunction  at  the  last  moment, 
and  therefore  swerved  his  arm,  it  so  fell  out  that  the  weapon  only 
grazed  my  neck,  just  scratching  the  skin  sufficiently  to  show  the 
blood,  and  no  more.  He  stood  glaring  at  me  for  a  lull  minute, 
and  I  at  him.  I  feared  that  he  would  attack  me  again  and  more 
formidably;  if  he  had,  I  should  have  dashed  the  staff  from  his 
hand,  for  I  had  no  mind  to  be  killed,  and  my  princess  jierhaps  in 
need  of  me.  But  suddenly  Ivan's  countenance  changed — ^he  threw 
his  weapon  upon  the  floor,  crossed  himself  devoutly,  and  casting 
himself  upon  his  knees  before  the  ikon  in  the  comer  of  the  room, 
began  to  pray  quickly,  gabbling  the  words  aloud  and  very  fast.  I 
waited  a  minute  or  two,  thinking  that  perhaps  he  would  rise  from 
his  knees  in  a  more  friendly  state  of  mind,  so  that  some  kind  of 
reconciliation  might  be  effected  between  us — for  I  was  full  of  a 
great  pity  for  this  young  Tsar,  in  spite  of  my  anger  against  him  ; 
but  he  prayed  on,  turning  to  frown  at  me  once  or  twice,  and  I 
judged  at  last  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  leave  hiin.  He  was  still 
praying  aloud  as  I  quitted  the  room. 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  and  the  next  were  spent  by  me  in 
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parading  the  streets  of  Moscow,  looking  for  the  flutter  of  a  white 
kerchief  at  a  window  ;  but  I  found  not  what  I  had  come  to  seek. 
I  saw  and  spoke  with  many  acquaintances,  boyars  and  others,  and 
of  these  I  inquired  whether  any  of  the  Krilofs  had  been  seen  of 
late  in  Moscow.  None  of  those  I  spoke  with  had  met  them,  it 
appeared ;  but  there  were  rumo.urs  that  they  had  been  observed, 
and  a  further  rumour  that  one  of  them  had  lately  died;  but 
whether  this  was  one  of  the  three  brothers,  or  the  beautiful  sister, 
was  unknown  to  my  friends.  I  could  have  supplied  the  informa- 
tion. If  I  had  thought  of  it  I  might  also  have  deduced  that 
possibly  their  wounds  had  made  prisoners  of  Osip  and  Feodor 
Krilof,  and  this  would  account  for  the  mystery  of  their  invisible- 
nesB  during  the  last  fortnight;  for  they  had  certainly  entered 
Moscow ;  I  had  tracked  them  up  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 

Moscow  was  in  a  curious  condition  just  at  this  time.  There 
had  been,  it  was  said,  signs  and  portents  of  a  coming  visitation  ; 
though  the  sujierstitious,  and  these  were  many,  differed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  calamity  foretold  in  the  signs.  Some  said  that  a 
plague  was  imminent,  such  as  had  ravaged  Moscow  many  years  be- 
fore ;  some  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  a  fire  would  shortly  break 
out  and  destroy  the  city ;  others  declared  that  misfortunes  were  in 
store  for  the  imperial  fiunily :  perhaps  in  the  death  of  the  young 
Tsaritsa,  who  was  known  to  be  delicate.  Again,  there  were  many 
who  gave  out  that  the  Tsar's  grandmother,  the  mother  of  his  own 
most  blessed  mother,  Helen  Glinsky,  was  a  witch  ;  and  that,  being 
angry  by  reason  of  the  newly-begotten  ascendency  of  the  Bomanof 
family,  which  threatened  to  outweigh  the  influence  of  her  own, 
she  had  vowed  to  visit  her  displeasure  upon  the  city  of  Moscow. 
Shooting  stars  of  great  brilliance  had  burst  over  the  city  of  late ; 
strange  birds  had  appeared  croaking  and  fluttering  upon  the  trees 
of  the  cemetery,  and  many  other  significant  signs  and  marvels  had 
been  observed.  All  Moscow  wondered  and  waited  to  see  what 
should  happen. 

I  myself  saw  fifty  meteors  in  a  night,  a  sight  I  had  never  wit- 
nessed before;  and  I  beheld  also  another  strange  scene,  which, 
though  I  am  not  by  nature  superstitious,  filled  me  with  awe  and 
disquietude. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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WE  have  it  on  record  that  a  celebrated  whip  of  fiction,  Mr. 
Tony  Weller — taught  in  the  hard  school  of  experience — 
solemnly  advised  his  son  Samuel  never  to  marry  a  Widow.  But  it 
is,  perhaps,  not  so  well  known  that  another  eminent  (and  not 
fictitious)  '  handler  of  the  ribbons '  entertained  as  inveterate  an 
objection  to  a  less  insidious  branch  of  the  Beautiful  Sex.  The 
coachman  at  that '  pouting-place  of  Princes,'  Leicester  House,  not 
only  enjoined  his  heir  never  to  take  to  wife  a  Maid  of  Honour,  but, 
emphasising  that  injunction  by  a  substantial  money  penalty,  lent 
to  it  all  the  peculiar  and  melancholy  interest  attaching  to  a  death- 
bed wish.  Upon  condition  that  the  young  man  complied  with  his 
desires,  he  bequeathed  him  a  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds.  This 
careful  forethought  in  face  of  an  obviously  remote  contingency 
seems  to  argue  an  unreasonable  prejudice  on  the  old  gentleman's 
part  against  the  ladies  he  had  been  privileged  to  drive.  That,  in  so 
fer  as  history  aflFords  information,  the  Maids  of  Honour  under  Anne 
and  the  first  two  Georges  were  fully  entitled  to  the  epithet 

*  gamesome,'  which  Tennyson  gives  to  the  charming  heroine  of 
the  Talking  OaJc^  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted,  and  even  expected. 
Well  bom,  good  looking,  and  high  spirited,  they  were  condemned 
to  a  life  in  which  yawning  and  wearisome  etiquette  must  have 
predominated,  and  it  noiay  be  conceived  that,  in  their  hours  of 
ease,  they  were  likely  to  be  especially  '  aggravating '  to  the  long- 
suffering  charioteer  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  them  hither  and 
thither,   cheapening  brocades  and  watered  tabbies  like  Steele's 

*  silkworm,'  or  travelling  on  a  circuit  of  interminable  *  How-dees.' 
When  they  were  not  hunting,  or  eating  the  perpetual  Westphalia 
ham  which  Pope  has  included  among  their  crosses,  they  probably 
enjoyed  what,  in  that  vulgar  speech  of  which  Lord  Chesterfield 
deplored  the  use,  is  now  known  as  '  an  uncommonly  good  time.' 
Clever  poets,  like  G^y  and  Prior,  wrote  them  verses  as  gallantly 
turned  and  as  metrically  impudent  as  any  '  couplets '  contrived 
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imder  Louis  the  Ma^ificent ;  wits  like  Chesterfield  and  Palteney 
treated  them  to  elaborate  persiflage  and  mock-heroic  adulation ; 
grave  humourists,  like  Arbuthnot  and  Swift,  not  only  drew  up 
mocking  '  proposals '  to  publish  their  biographies  (by  subscription), 
butalsoundertook  to  prove  that  they  made  the  best  wives — which, 
as  a  general  proposition,  was  probably  a  specimen  of  that  form  of 
rhetoric  described  by  the  excellent  Mrs.  Slipslop  as  'ironing.' 
But,  if  some  of  them  were  frivolous  and  some  were  frail,  there 
were  also  some,  especially  in  the  princeship  of  the  second  George, 
who,  besides  being  lively  and  attractive,  were  also  accomplished 
and  sensible,  and  who,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  did  develop  into  excellent 
helpmates.  Such,  for  example,  was  that  bonny,  good-humoured 
Mary  Bellenden,  '  fair  and  soft  as  down,'  who  ultimately  became 
Duchess  of  Argyll ;  such,  again,  the  *  beautiful  Molly  Lepel,'  who 
forms  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Others  have  written  of  this  lady ; 
and  she  has  been  praised  by  Thackeray.  But  about  her  later  life 
not  very  much  has  been  paid,  and  the  few  new  facts  contained  in 
the  recently-published  Diary  and  Letter  Books  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Bristol  seem  to  warrant  some  fresh  attempt  to  revive  the 
memory  of  one  who  has  been  described  upon  good  authority  as 
'  the  perfect  model  of  a  finely-polished  and  highly-bred  woman  of 
fashion.'  This  of  itself  would,  perhaps,  be  scarcely  a  sufficient 
reason  for  a  new  study.  But  Lady  Hervey,  like  Mrs.  Primrose's 
wedding-gown,  was  not  merely  conspicuous  for  a  *  glossy  surface.* 
She  had  also  other  qualities  of  a  more  lasting  and  commendable 
character. 

A  certain  enjotiment  and  vivacity  of  manner,  coupled  with  a 
habit  of  speaking  playfully  of  France  as  her  native  country,  seem 
to  have  led  to  the  tradition  that  Miss  Lepel  was  of  French  extrac- 
tion. Following  this  clue,  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Croker,  discover- 
ing that  the  Lepelles  or  Le  Pelleys  were  lords  of  Sark,  made  the 
suggestion  that  she  must  have  belonged  to  this  family ;  and  what 
Mr.  Croker  stated  as  a  plausible  conjecture  was,  of  course,  imme- 
diately converted  into  an  established  fact.  But,  even  in  the  very 
correspondence  he  was  annotating,  Lady  Hervey  says  expressly 
that  the  Sark  Le  Pelleys  were  no  relations  of  hers,  and  the  Rev. 
S.  H.  A.  Hervey,  who  edited  the  Bristol  papers,  has  satisfied  him- 
self that  she  was  right.  After  much  investigation  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  her  father,  Nicholas  Wedig  Lepel,  page  in  1684 
to  Prince  George  of  Denmark  (husband  of  the  Princess  Anne), 
and  afterwards  an  officer  in  the  English  army,  was  not  of  French, 
but  of  Danish  or  North  German  descent.    In  August,   1698, 
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Mr.  Lepel  married  Miss  Mary  Brooke,  daughter  and  sole  heiress 
of  John  Brooke,  of  Rendlesham,  in  Suffolk,  deceased,  who  brought 
him  a  dowry  of  20,0002.  His  daughter  was  bom  in  September, 
1700,  and  nine  years  afler  he  was  made  a  Brigadier-General^ 
which  is  almost  all  we  know  of  Nicholas  Lepel.  But,  according  to 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  he  was  lucky  enough  to  obtain  for 
his  daughter,  even  from  her  birth,  the  rank,  or  rather  the  pay,  of 
a  comet  of  hcrje,  which  pay,  according  to  the  same  not  unim- 
peachable authority,  Miss  Lepel  continued  to  draw  until  the 
absurdity  of  a  Maid  of  Honour  figuring  as  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Army  became  too  manifest  to  be  maintained.  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not — ^and  the  pen  of  Sarah  Jennings  is  not  precisely  that 
of  a  recording  angel — it  is  clear  that  she  must  have  become  a 
Maid  of  Honour  at  the  earliest  possible  age.  And  il  is  equally 
clear  that,  though  the  records  of  her  service  in  this  capacity  are  of 
the  scantiest,  she  was  a  popular  favourite  from  the  beginning. 
*  Tell  dear  Molly  I  love  her  like  anything,'  writes  to  Mrs. 
Howard  in  1716  the  widow  of  that  Lord  Mohun  who  murdered 
Duke  Hamilton.  Another  glimpse  of  her  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Pope  to  Teresa  and  Martha  Blount  tn  the  following  year. 
(Mr.  Carruthers  is  uncharitable  enough  to  suggest  that  it  was 
inserted  with  the  special  intention  of  making  his  correspondents 
jealous.)  After  telling  them  that  Miss  Bellenden  and  Miss  Lepel 
had,  'contrary  to  the  laws  against  harbouring  Papists,'  entertained 
him  at  Hampton  Court,  he  goes  on,  '  I  can  easily  believe  no 
lone  house  in  Wales,  with  a  mountain  and  a  rookery,  is  more  con- 
templative than  this  Court ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it  I  need  only  tell 
you  Mrs.  Lepell  walked  with  me  three  or  four  hours  by  moonlight, 
and  we  met  no  creature  of  any  quality  but  the  King  [Greorge  I.], 
who  gave  audience  to  the  Vice-Chamberlain,  all  alone,  under  the 
garden  wall.'  ^  The  bard  of  Twickenham  was  not  the  only  poet 
who  took  pleasure  in  the  society  of  these  girlish  beauties.  They 
were  subscribers  to  Prior's  great  volume  of  1718,  and  Gay  must 
also  have  been  among  their  intimates,  for  a  year  later  he,  too, 
sends  to  Mrs.  Howard  (who  was  bedchamber  woman)  his  love  to 
both,  in  addition  to  which  he  joins  their  names  in  his  Damon  and 
Gupid.  *  So  well  I'm  known  at  Court ' — says  his  modish  Georgian 
deity — 

*  It  is  impossible  to  quote  Pope*s  letters  with  perfect  confidence.  This  anec- 
dote has  been  accepted  as  historical,  and  probably  is  so.  But  it  is  only  right  to 
8tAte  that  a  year  later  it  re-appears,  rookery  and  all,  but  without  Misa  Lepel  and 
the  Vice-Chamberlain,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Mary  WortJcy  Kontagu. 
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ITone  aak  where  Copid  dwells ; 

Bat  readily  resort 
To  Bellenden's  or  Lepel's. 

In  that  dancing  Welcome  to  Alexander  Pope  on  his  Return  from 
Troy^  however,  he  speaks  of  the  latter  lady  with  more  poetry  and 
greater  felicity.  He  couples  her  with  *  Hervey,  fair  of  face,'  as 
^  Youth's  youngest  daughter,  sweet  LepeL' 

This  conjunction  in  Gay's  verses  seems  to  imply  that  Mr. 
Hervey's  name  was  already  linked  to  Miss  Lepel's  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  knew  them,  and  not  without  reason.  Early  in  1720 — 
the  year  of  that  completion  of  the  Iliad  which  prompted  Gay's 
poem — ^the  lady  had  been  ill,  for  in  March  Pope  tells  Broome  that 
he  had  been  constantly  engaged  in  attending  her  during  her  con- 
valescence at  Twickenham.  Of  the  nature  of  this  indisposition 
he  says  nothing;  but  in  the  following  month  she  was  married 
privately  to  Lord  Bristol's  second  son,  the  John  Hervey  above 
referred  to.  Hitherto,  the  date  of  this  occurrence  has  been  more 
or  less  matter  of  guess-work,  but  the  publication  of  her  father-in- 
law's  diary  removes  all  ground  for  uncertainty.  Under  date  of 
April  21,  1720,  is  the  following  entry  by  the  Earl:  'Thursday, 
my  dear  and  hopeful  son,  Mr.  John  Hervey,  was  marryed  to  Mrs. 
Marj  Le  Pell.'  The  marriage  was  not  at  first  avowed.  *  I  met 
Madam  Lepell  coming  into  town  last  night,'  writes  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw  to  Mrs.  Howard  on  August  21  following.  *  She  is  a  pretty 
thing,  though  she  never  comes  to  see  me,  for  which  I  will  use  her 
like  a  dog ' ;  a  passage  that — besides  supplying  in  its  last  words 
unexpected  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  Swift's  Polite  Conver- 
eation — shows  clearly  that  at  this  time  the  facts  were  still  unknown 
to  many  friends.  The  suggested  reason  for  secrecy  is  that  Mrs. 
BeUenden  had  also  contracted  a  clandestine  alliance  with  Colonel 
Campbell,  and  that  the  two  couples  had  '  for  mutual  support  agreed 
to  brave  the  storm  together ' — the  storm  anticipated  being  appa- 
rently the  royal  anger.  In  Miss  LepeFs  case,  at  all  events,  it  can- 
not have  been  parental.  '  My  son,'  writes  Loxd  Bristol,  '  has  shown 
ye  nicest  skill  in  choosing  you,  since  in  you  alone  he  could  securely 
promise  himself  not  only  every  quality  essential  to  his  own  happi- 
ness, butrhas  also  made  a  wise  provision  to  intaile  good  sense  and 
virtue  (its  constant  concomitant)  on  our  (now)  flourishing  &mily.' 
The  date  of  this  letter  is  May  20,  but  £rom  an  editorial  note  it 
ajqpears  that  the  marriage  was  not  publicly  announced  until 
October  25,  or  five  months  later.  How  it  was  received  by  the 
Court  does  not  transpire.    But  as  it  involved  the  resignation  of 
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t^y*8  wife.   As  has  already  been  said,  her  Maid-of-Honourship 
to  an  end  with  her  marriage,  and  for  a  long  time  she  was 
7  at  Court,  although  her  husband,  in  his  capacity  as  Lord 
nberlain,   was  almost  continuously  in    attendance   on  the 
en.     It  is  probable  that  she  was  frequently  at  Ickworth ;  and 
\  Bristol's  diary  for  several  years  continues  to  record  methodi- 
y  the  births  of  sons  and  daughters,  with  the  names  of  the 
strious  sponsors  who,  in  each  instance,  '  answered  for  them.' 
November,  1723,  Carr,  Lord  Hervey,  died  at  Bath,  and  Mr. 
rvey  became  Lord  Hervey.  Five  years  later  he  went  abroad  for 
^  health,  remaining  absent  for  more  than  a  year,  during  which 
me  his  wife  was  left  behind  in  her  father-in-law's  house  to 
loum  his  absence,  which,  from  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Howard,  she 
eems  to  have  done  very  genuinely.    It  is,  indeed,  chiefly  from  the 
Suffolk  correspondence  that  we  gain  our  information  about  her  at 
this  time.     Some  of  her  letters  are  written  in  a  spirit  of  levity 
which  does  not  always  show  her  at  her  best,  although  she  is 
uniformly  amiable  and  lively.     From  one  of  these  epistles  we  get 
the  oft-quoted  picture  of  Swift's  *  Mordanto ' — Lord  Peterborough 
— strolling   about   Bath  in   boots,  in   spite   of  Nash  and    the 
proprieties,  cheapening  a  chicken  and  cabbage  in  all  the  splen- 
dours of  his  blue  ribbon  and  star,  and  then  sauntering  away 
unconcernedly  to  his  lodgings  with  his  marketings  under  his  arm. 
In  another  letter  from  Ickworth  we  find  a  reference  to  Arbuthnot, 
whom  Lady  Hervey  trusts  may  not  at  Tunbridge  either  lose  his 
money  at  quadrille  or  over-indulge  in  his  favourite  John  Dory 
— a  taste  which  he  shared  with  Quin  and  Fielding.     Here  and 
there  one  detects  traces  of  her  love  for  reading,  although  her 
correspondents  are  not  bookish.      There  are  also  pleasant  and 
affectionate  references  to  her  children.    But  with  her  mother-in- 
law.  Lady  Bristol,  if  we  are  to  believe  certain  references  in  the 
Suffolk  correspondence,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  been  always 
on  cordial  terms.    *  Pray/  she  says  to  Mrs.  Howard,  '  when  you 
are  so  kind  as  to  write  to  me,  get  sometimes  one  body,  sometimes 
another,  to  direct  your  letters;    for  curiosity  being  one  of  the 
reigning  passions  in  a  certain  person '  [obviously,  from  thft  mntext. 
Lady  Bristol],   *  I    love    prodigiously   both    to  to 

baffle  it.' 

From  this  utterance  and  other  passages  it  i 

Hervey's  relations  with  Lady  Bristol  were  at  i 

strained,  and,  indeed,  if  contemporary  gossip 

the  antagonism  of  the  two  ladies  occasionaUy  n 
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warfare.  But  there  were  also  apparently  peaoeM  intei8paceS|  and 
Lady  Suffolk  is  informed,  as  an  item  of  extxaordinaiy  *  newis  out 
of  the  country/  that  for  a  whole  fortnight  Lady  Bristol  ba^  been 
all  civility  and  kindness.  ^  I  am  become  first  favourite,'  writes 
Lady.Hervey.  'It would  puzzle  a  poet  to  find  anything  sofi, 
kind,  and  sweet  enough  to  liken  her  to  it — down,  turtle-doves, 
and  honey  are  faint  images  of  her  disposition.'  But  this  can  only 
have  been  a  '  Martin's  summer '  of  the  elder  lady's  goodwill,  for  a 
letter  two  years  later  contains  a  most  sarcastic  picture  of  her 
infirmities,  both  physical  and  mental.  Probably  in  this  quanrel 
— to  quote  Sir  Roger  de  Goverley — there  was  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides.  Lady  Hervey  was  too  clever  a  woman  not  to  see  and 
accentuate  Lady  Bristol's  weak  points,  and  she  had  oonsideiable 
gifts  as  an  observer  when  her  antipatiiies  were  excited.  On  the 
other  hand.  Lady  Bristol  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  abiUty. 
She  was  both  witty  and  vivacious,  and  her  inordinate  letters  to  her 
lord  during  her  absences  at  Bath  and  at  Court  (she  was  a  Lady  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  the  Princess  Caroline),  if,  as  her  editor  admits, 
scarcely  literary,  are  at  all  events  easy  and  naturaL  They  are 
extravagant  in  their  expressions  of  affection,  and  those  of  Lord 
Bristol  are  equally  so.  But  the  pair  were  a  curious  contrast  in 
many  respects.  She  was  a  courtier,  he  was  a  country  gentleman ; 
he  delighted  in  domesticity  and  firesh  air,  she  in  Bath  and  the 
racket  of  the  ill-ventilated  Pump  Boom ;  she  gambled  freely,  he 
had  forsworn  cards.  To  these  peculiarities  on  the  lady's  part  may 
be  added  a  passion  for  dosing  herself  with  rhubarb  on  the  slightest 
provocation;  a  temper  as  sensitive  as  a  barometer;  and  a  gift 
of  tears  which  equalled  that  of  Loyola.  Yet  to  the  end  Uie  letters 
of  this  apparently  ill-matched  husband  and  wife  are  those  <tf  newly- 
married  persons,  and  they  occupy  two  quarto  volumes. 

In  May,  1741,  Lady  Bristol  died  suddenly  'of  a  fitt  which 
seized  her  as  she  was  taking  the  air  in  her  Sedan  in  St.  James's 
Parke,'  the  Sedan  in  question  being,  as  her  editor  suggests, 
possibly  that  very  specimen  which  still  stands  in  the  entranoe- 
hall  of  No.  6  St.  James's  Square^  a  house  which  Lady  Hervey 
must  often  have  visited  during  her  father-in-law's  tenancy  of  it.* 
With  this  event  Lord  Bristol's  letters  to  his  '  ever  new  Delight ' 
naturally  ceased,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  lamented  his  loss 
with  the  same  *  terrific  length  and  vehemence '  of  epistolary  regret 
which,  in  the  case  of  his  first  wife,  bad  provoked  the  rebukes  of 
his  father.    Two  years  later  he  suffered  a  fresh  bereavement  io 

1  It  still  belongs  to  the  Bristol  ismij.v^  but  wns  rebuilt  ih  1829-32. 
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the  death  of  Lord  Hervejr,  when  Lady  Hervey  became  a  widow. 
Both  by  his  wife  and  his  father  Lord  Hervey  was  sincerely 
mourned.  Bnt  Lady  Hervey  refrained  from  verifying  the  old 
saying  that  short  widowhoods  follow  happy  matches,  since,  although 
still,  to  quote  her  husband's  couplet  to  Lady  Mary, 

— in  the  noon  of  life — those  golden  days 
When  the  mind  ripens,  ere  the  form  decays, 

she  never  again  entered  the  married  state.  At  Lord  Hervey's 
death  her  eldest  son,  G-eorge,  who  was  twenty,  had  become  a 
soldier,  not  entirely  with  the  approval  of  his  grandfather,  who 
hated  standing  armies.  Lepel,  her  eldest  daughter — '  a  fine  black 
girl,'  Horace  Walpole  calls  her — ^was  already  married  to  Mr.  Con- 
stantine  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave,  while  her  second  son, 
Augustus,  later  one  of  the  two  husbands  of  the  notorious  Miss 
Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  was  already  a  midshipman  in  the  navy. 
After  Augustus  came  another  daughter,  Mary,  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
and  then  two  little  boys — Frederick,  who  lived  to  be  Bishop  of 
Derry,  and  William,  a  general  in  the  army*  These  last  two  were 
under  the  charge  of  a  country  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Edward  Morris; 
and  it  is  to  Lady  Hervey's  prolonged  correspondence  with  this 
gentleman,  which  extends  from  September,  1742,  to  a  month  or 
two  before  her  death,  that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  our  further 
knowledge  of  her  life.  These  letters  were  published  in  1821, 
with  a  brief  memoir  and  notes  by  Mr.  Croker.  Subsequent  to 
Lord  Bristol's  death,  in  1751,  they  are  dated  from  different  places, 
but  up  to  that  time  the  majority  went  out  from  the  Suffolk  &mily 
seat  at  Ickworth. 

Ickworth,  or  Ickworth  Hall,  where  Lord  Hervey  died,  was  not 
the  ancestral  home  of  the  Herveys,  which,  from  various  reasons, 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  It  was  a  farmhouse  in  the 
vicinity,  to  which  in  April  1702  Lord  Bristol  (then  plain  John 
Hervey)  had  brought  his  second  wife  pending  the  construction  of 
a  better  building.  But  the  arrival  of  a  large  second  fumly  made 
architectural  improvements  impossible,  and  the  gradually  trans- 
formed and  extended  farmhouse  became  the  '  sweet  Ickworth '  to 
which  Lady  Hervey's  &tlxer-in-law  refers  so  often  in  his  Diary. 
From  the  copy  of  an  old  oil-painting  prefixed  to  the  volume  con- 
taining this  record  it  seems  to  have  been  a  straggling  and  battle- 
mented  building,  standing  in  a  well-wooded  park,  and  having  that 
profusion]  of  chimneys  which  is  popularly  supposed .  to  indicate 
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hospitidity  and  good  housekeeping.  To  the  left,  facing  the 
spectator,  is  a  garden  with  a  sundial,  perhaps  the  very  inclosure 
which  Lady  Hervey  describes  to  Mr.  Morris  as  containing  such  a 
show  of  flowers  and  sweet  shrubs,  and  to  which  her  care  had 
attracted  so  numerous  a  colony  of  birds.  Here  also  she  no  doubt 
planted  the  rosary  mentioned  in  another  letter,  which  included 
*  all  the  sorts  of  roses  there  are ' — apparently,  in  1747,  a  collection 
of  no  more  than  fifty.  Her  life  at  Ickworth  must  have  been  a 
thoroughly  peaceful  one,  and,  when  she  was  not  occupied  in  her 
correspondence  with  her  friends  and  children,  absorbed  almost 
wholly  by  reading,  gardening,  riding,  or  nursing  Lord  Bristol, 
whose  infirmities  (he  was  now  over  seventy)  had  greatly  increased 
with  age.  Such  glimpses  as  we  get  of  him  exhibit  a  most 
affectionate  and  polite  old  gentleman,  much  attached  to  his 
home  and  his  fekmily,  but  sadly  preoccupied  with  dismal  fore- 
bodings as  to  the  inevitable  ruin  of  his  country.  Lady  Hervey, 
who  frequently  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  was  evidently  very  fond 
of  him,  but  her  distaste  for  these  perpetual  jeremiads,  ^  which  she 
sometimes  hisses  and  sometimes  parodies,'  peeps  out  repeatedly 
in  her  letters.  '  When  I  remind  Lord  Bristol  how  long  it  is  since 
he  bespoke  my  tears  for  my  ruined  country ^  he  shakes  his  head 
and  says,  '^  Ay,  madam !  but  it  is  nearer  and  nearer,  and  must 
happen  at  last,''  therefore,  according  to  his  method,  one  should 
begin  to  weep  for  one's  children  as  soon  as  they  are  bom ;  for 
they  must  die  at  last,  and  every  day  brings  them  nearer  to  it. 
Let  his  lordship  be  a  disciple  of  Heraclitus ;  I  prefer  Democritus, 
and  should  be  glad  to  have  you  of  the  same  sect.  Ride  si 
aapia.' 

Speaking  in   one  of  his  minor  poems   of   Woolston,  Swift 


Those  Maids  of  Honour  who  can  read 
Are  taught  to  use  him  for  their  creed. 

Here  is  a  quondam  maid  of  honour  who  can  not  only  read,  but 
quote  the  ancients  at  large.  Lady  Hervey  (as  Lord  Chesterfield . 
said)  'understood  Latin  perfectly  well,'  and  her  letters  to  Mr. 
Morris  are  freely  sprinkled  with  citations  from  Horace  and  Tully 
(which  Mr.  Croker  obligingly  translates).  Often  they  are  exceed- 
ingly appropriate,  as  when  presently  she  applies  to  Lord  Bristol 
the  'Plus  dolet  quam  necesse  est,  qui  ante  dolet  quam  necesse  est' 
of  Seneca.  In  the  lines  that  precede  she  gives  her  own  cheerful 
philosophy  of  life.  *  I  cannot,'  she  says,  speaking  of  politics, 
'^like  some  people,  pass  the  whole  day  in  sighing,  firetting,  or 
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scolding  about  them :  I  have  but  a  little  more  time  in  this  world, 
and  I  choose  rather  to  follow  Anacreon's  advice,  and 

Of  a  short  life  the  best  to  make 
And  manage  wisely  the  last  stake. 

The  same  feeling  comes  out  in  her  first  letter,  a  propoa  of 
Young's  then  recently  published  Night  Thov^hts.  They  are  excel- 
lent, no  doubt,  but  she  does  not  intend  to  read  them  again.  '  I  do 
not  like  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  life,  and  shall  always  be 
thankful  to  those  who  turn  the  bright  side  of  that  lantern  to 
me.'  It  was  a  similar  attitude  of  mind  which  predisposed  her 
towards  France  and  things  French,  where  she  found  that  per- 
petual sunlight  and  good  humour  which  constituted  her  fitting 
environment,  *Here,*  she  says  later,  of  Paris,  'are  coUriea  to 
suit  one  in  every  humour  (except  a  melancholy  one) ' ;  and  in  the 
same  letter  she  praises  a  theological  discussion  as  having  been 
conducted  with  warmth  enough  for  spirit,  and  not  heat  enough 
for  ill-temper.  In  her  own  reUgious  opinions  she  evidently 
inclined  to  the  esprita  forta^  and  she  had  naturally  been  much 
influenced  by  the  opinions  of  Lord  Hervey  and  the  free-thinking 
writers  in  vogue  at  the  Court  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Mr, 
Croker  sighs  a  little  over  her  unorthodox  but  intelligible  partiality 
for  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  whose  Life  of  Cicero  had  not  only 
been  dedicated  to  her  husband,  but  even  purged  by  his  editorial 
pen  from  many  of  those  *low  and  collegiate  phrases,' of  which 
with  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lady  Hervey  had  a  horror.  But  her  good 
sense  and  her  good  taste  alike  recoiled  from  the  senseless 
political  parodies  of  the  Liturgy  which  were  current  drca  1743, 
and  which  even  Walpole  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  imitate  in  his 
Leaaonafor  the  Day. 

Plain  sense  and  an  eminently  practical  intelligence  are  con- 
spicuous features  of  these  epistles,  and  not  alone  in  the  comments 
upon  the  retention  of  the  Hanoverian  troops,  and  upon  the  other 
political  complications  which  wrung  the  withers  of  Lord  Bristol. 
In  that  earthquake  mania  of  1750  which  Mr.  Croker  describes  as 
'  unusually  rabid  and  contagious '  Lady  Hervey  seems  to  have 
kept  her  head,  as  she  also  did  in  that  other  minor  madne&s 
which  agitated  so  many  people  four  years  later,  the  case  of 
Elizabeth  Canning.  She  regarded  it,  and  rightly,  'as,  on  her 
[Canning's]  part,  one  of  the  silliest,  worse  formed,  improbable 
stories  she  ever  met ' — which  is  very  much  the  modem  verdict. 
In  her  literary  leaning  there  is  the  same  bias  to  the  concrete  and 
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useful.  Unlike  the  friend  of  her  youth,  Lady  Mary,  she  wholly 
eschewed  the  old  romances  of  Scud^ry  and  the  rest,  and  even 
swelled  her  Index  Expurgatorius  by  classing  with  them  political 
Utopias  like  the  Oceana  of  Harrington.  Of  Triatramh  Shandy,  in 
common  with  Goldsmith,  Walpole,  and  other  of  her  contem- 
poraries, she  could  make  nothing.  To  her  it  seemed  but  a 
'  tiresome  unsuccessful  attempt  at  humour,'  only  relieved  by  the 
excellent  sermon  of  Mr.  Yorick,  which  read  like  the  work  of 
another  author.  On  the  other  hand  she  studies  attentively  such 
works  as  Bolingbroke's  Letters  an  History ^  Swift's  Battle  of  the 
BookSy  Berkeley's  Tar  Watei\  Bousseau's  EmUe,  Montesquieu, 
Davila,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Betz — the  last  of  whom  she  calls  her 
&vourite  author  (she  had  read  him  six  or  seven  times),  devoting, 
indeed,  more  of  her  time  to  commentaries  on  his  Memoirs  than 
her  editor  thinks  desirable,  since  there  are  large  excisions  at  this 
stage  of  her  correspondence.  It  is  a  propos  of  one  of  the  Cardinal's 
heroes,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  that  she  digresses  into  the  following 
excursus  on  good  humour  and  good  nature,  which  is  a  fiur 
specimen  of  her  style  in  this  way.  ^  As  I  take  it '  (she  says),  ^  good 
nature  is  a  quality  of  the  soul,  good  temper  of  the  body :  the  one 
always  feels  for  every  body,  the  other  frequently  feels  for  nobody. 
Good  tempers  are  ofteii  soured  by  illness  or  disappointments,  good 
nature  can  be  altered  by  neither :  one  would  choose  the  one  in  a 
companion,  the  other  in  a  friend.  I  judge  good  nature  to  be  the 
effect  of  tenderness,  and  good  temper  to  be  the  consequence  of 
ease  and  cheerfulness  :  the  first  exerts  itself  in  acts  of  compassion 
and  beneficence,  the  other  shows  itself  in  equality  of  humour  and 
compliance.' 

In  Lord  Chesterfield! s  Letters  to  his  Son  a  long  paragraph  is 
devoted  to  Lady  Hervey,  to  whom  he  gives  young  Stanhope  an 
introduction.  The  date  of  the  letter  is  October  22,  1750,  at 
which  time  she  was  in  Paris,  where,  indeed,  she  seems  to  have 
resided  until  the  close  of  the  following  year.  His  lordship's 
admiration  of  his  old  friend  is  unbounded.  '  She  has  been  bred 
all  her  life  at  courts,'  he  says ;  '  of  which  she  has  acquired  all  the 
easy  good-breeding,  and  politeness,  without  the  frivolousness.  She 
has  all  the  reading  that  a  woman  should  have ;  and  more  than 
any  woman  need  have ;  for  she  understands  Latin  perfectly  well, 
though  she  wisely  conceals  it.'  [Lord  Chesterfield  had  obviously 
not  seen  her  correspondence  with  Mr.  Morris,  where  it  is  rather 
en  Svidence."]  '  No  woman '  (he  goes  on)  '  ever  had  more  than  she 
has,  le  ton  de  la  parfaitement  bonne  compagniey  les  ma/nitres 
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en^Ojjwan^tfa,  ti  le  je  ne  acais  quoi  qui  plait,'  and  he  bids  his 
awkmrd  ofibpring  consult  her  in  everything  pertaining  to  good 
manners.  ^  In  such  a  case  she  will  not  put  you  out  of  counten* 
anoe,  by  telling  you  of  it  in  company ;  but  either  intimate  it  by 
nome  sign,  or  wait  for  an  opportunity  when  you  are  alone  together.' 
She  will  not  only  introduce  him,  says  his  lordship,  but  ( *  if  one 
may  use  so  low  a  word ' )  she  will  puff  him,  as  she  lives  in  the 
beau  monde.  Of  this,  imhappily,  her  letters  to  Mr.  Morris  of 
Nutshalling  afford  no  traces.  But  she  was  evidently  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  personages  who  figure  in  Walpole's  later  letters 
from  tiie  French  capital.  Her  chief  friend  was  Mademoiselle  de 
Gharolais,  a  princess  of  the  blood,  with  whom  she  lived  much, 
and  she  went  frequently  to  the  Prince  de  Conti's  charming  seat 
at  L'lsle  Adam,  in  the  valley  of  Montmorenci.  Another  intimate 
was  that  Duchess  d'Aiguillon  whose  singular  fancy  led  her  to 
translate  and  recite  the  Eloiaa  to  Abdwrd  of  Pope  and  the  Solomon 
of  Prior.  In  the  summer  of  1^51  Lady  Hervey  was  ill,  and,  like 
Walpole,  testifies  to  the  extreme  kinchiess  and  solicitude  of  her 
French  fidends,  who  overpowered  her  with  delicate  attentions  in 
the  shape  of  light  quilts,  couches,  easy  chairs,  ^  little  chickens  out 
of  the  country/  and  '  new-laid  eggs  warm  from  the  hen/  all  of 
which  things  naturally  heighten  her  -reluctanceto..  quit  this  de^ 
ligfatfdl:  place  [Paris],  and  most  agreeable  people!'  But  the  only 
approach  to  a  portrait  which  she  draws  for  her  correspondent  is  the 
following  pen-sketch  of  the  now  venerable  Cydias  of  La  Bruy^re 
-^the  author  of  the  PlwroHtS  dea  Mondea.  ^  I  dine  sometimes ' 
(she  says)  *  with  a  set  of  beaux  espritaj  among  which  old  Fonite* 
nelle  presides.  He  has  no  mark  of  age  but  wrin]^es,  and  a 
dqpree  of  deafiiess:  but  when,  by  sitting  near  him,  you  make 
him  hear  you,  he  never  fails  to  understand  you,  and  always 
answers  with  that  livdiness,  and  a  sort  of  prettiness,  peculiar  to 
himself.  He  t>ften  repeats  and  applies  his  own  and  other  people's 
poetry  very  agreeably  ;  but  only  occasionally,  as  it  is  proper  and 
applicable  to  the  subject.  He  has  still  a  great  deal  of  gallantry 
in  his  turn  and  in  his  discourse.  He  is  ninety-two,  and  has  the 
ebeerfulness,  liveliness,  and  even  the  taste  and  appetite  of  twenty- 
two.'  He  was  two  years  older  than  Lady  Hervey  thought ;  but 
he  had  still  six  years  to  live  before,  in  January  1767,  he  experienced 
that  final  diffwulU  d'etre  to  which  his  death-bed  words  referred.' 

As  far  as  one  can  Judge  from  the  dates  of  Lady  Hervey's 
letters,  it  must  have  been  during  her  absence  in  Paris  at  this 
period  that  she  lost  hes  father-in-law,  who  departed  this  world  on 
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January  20,  1751,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  His  last  communi- 
cation to  her  is  filled  with  paternal  concern  lest  her  then  recent 
indisposition  should  have  been  promoted  by  the  late  hours  and 
good  cookery  of  Paris ;  and,  firom  the  one  that  immediately  pre- 
ceded it,  it  seems  that  forebodings  of  her  impending  departure 
had  for  the  time  been  distracting  him  from  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country,  since  he  refers  to  France  as  '  a  corrival '  which  '  hath  now 
prov'd  to  have  had  that  superior  ascendent  long  apprehended  by, 
Madam,  your  Ladyship's  disconsolate,  faithfull  friend  and  servant, 
Bristol.'  Some  years  previous  to  his  death,  and  partly  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  severance  from  her  Suffolk  home  which  that  event 
would  involve,  Lady  Hervey  had  been  rebuilding  her  London 
house  in  St.  James's  Place,  her  architect  being  Henry  Flitcroft, 
the  ^  Burlington  Harry '  to  whom  we  owe  Hampstead  Church  and 
St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields.  Her  letters  contain  frequent  references 
to  the  progress  of  this  enterprise,  and  to  the  prolonged  familiarity 
with  compasses,  rulers,  Greystock  bricks,  cornices,  fiisdas,  copings, 
and  so  forth,  which  her  minute  supervision  of  the  subject  entailed. 
Besides  making  it  comfortable,  her  object  was  to  render  it  as 
countrified  as  possible,  so  as  to  compensate  her,  as  &r  as  might 
be,  for  the  loss  of  the  bird-haunted  lawns  and  leafy  shrubberies  of 
Ickworth ;  and  as  its  five  windows  in  a  row  looked  uninterruptedly 
over  the  Green  Park  towards  Chelsea  (not  &r  from  the  spot  where 
in  1730  her  husband  had  fought  his  duel  with  Pulteney),  her 
desire  in  this  respect  was  doubtless  gratified.  The  house, 
which  stood  between  Spencer  House  and  that  of  Sir  John  Cope 
(of  Preston  Pans),  is  still  in  existence,  though  at  a  later  period  it 
was  divided  into  two.  At  St.  James's  Place  Lady  Hervey  resided 
when  she  was  in  town,  and  here  she  entertained  her  particular  fidends 
with  delightful  little  dinners,  cooked  and  served  d  to  i^raTifaise, 
where  the  guests  would  be  wits  like  Walpole  or  Chesterfield,  and 
philosophers  like  Hume  (who  sends  her  from  Edinburgh  his 
account  of  his  quarrel  with  Sousseau),  or  M.  Helvetius  from  Paris, 
whose  treatise,  Bt  VEaprit,  is,  with  Voltaire  Sur  la  ToUromce, 
among  the  latest  literary  novelties  which  her  Ladyship  reports  to 
Mr.  Morris.  Lord  March,  afterwards  '  Old  Q,'  who  was  also  a 
£sivoured  visitor  at  the  H6td  de  Milady,  as  he  calls  it,  writes 
enthusiastically  to  Selwyn  of  these  charming  gatherings.  Another 
of  the  hahUu^  was  Pulteney,  both  before  and  after  the  period 
when,  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  phrase,  he  '  shrunk  into  insignificancy 
and  an  earldom.'    A  passage  or  two  from  LadyHervey's  letters  at 
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the  period  of  his  death  in  July,  1764,  serve  to  complete  and 
confirm  Lord  Chesterfield's  by  no  means  flattering  portrait  of  their 
common  firiend,  whose  brilliant  social  gifts  seem  never  to  have 
blinded  even  his  chosen  associates  to  his  essentially  selfish  and 
sordid  character :  '  He  was  a  most  agreeable  companion,  and  a 
very  good-humoured  man;  but  I,  that  have  known  him  above 
forty  years,  knew  that  he  never  thought  of  anyone  when  he  did 
not  see  them,  nor  ever  cared  a  great  deal  for  those  he  did  see.'  •  .  • 
*  He  has  left  an  immense  fortune  to  a  brother  he  never  cared  for, 
and  always,  with  reason,  despised,  and  a  great  deal  to  a  man  he 
once  liked,  but  had  lately  great  reason  to  think  ill  of.  I  am  sorry 
he  is  dead ;  he  was  very  agreeable  and  entertaining ;  and  when- 
ever I  was  well  enough  to  go  down  stairs,  and  give  him  a  good 
dinner,  he  was  always  ready  to  come  and  give  me  his  good 
company  in  return.  I  was  satisfied  with  that;  one  must  take 
people  as  they  are.  •  .  •' 

Lord  Bath  died  at  eighty-two,  and  when  this  letter  was  written 
Lady  Hervey  was  sixty-four.  She  returned  to  France  several 
times  after  her  first  visit,  and  made  excursions  into  Scotland  and 
its  *  firightftilly  dirty '  capital.  But  in  later  years,  as  hereditary 
gout  grew  upon  her,  her  travels  became  restricted  to  such  distances 
as  would  enable  a  postchaise  to  bring  her  home  at  the  first  approach 
of  an  attack.  Her  letters  to  Mr.  Morris,  whose  friend  and  bene- 
factor she  continued  to  the  last,  extend  to  a  little  befora  her 
death,  but  she  doubtless  wrote  many  others  to  her  favourite 
daughter  Lepel ;  to  her  eldest  son,  the  ambassador ;  and  to  his 
brother,  the  Augustus  Hervey  who  afterwards  became  an  admiral, 
which,  we  suspect,  must  have  been  even  better  reading  than  many 
of  those  to  her  clerical  correspondent.  To  Mr.  Morris,  of  necessity, 
she  shows  only  the  more  serious  side  of  her  character,  although 
even  her  communications  to  him  are  sufficient  to  reveal  her  as  a 
woman  of  great  intellectual  capacity,  of  very  superior  ability,  and 
of  a  happy  and  cheerful  habit  of  mind.  To  those  she  loved  she 
was  uniformly  affectionate  and  sympathetic,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  believe  her  assertion  that  she  never  lost  a  friend  except  by 
death.  She  herself  died  in  September,  1768.  Walpole,  who 
dedicated  to  her  the  first  three  volumes  of  his  Antcdote»  of 
Pavntvngj  and  to  whom  she  left  a  small  remembrance  in  her  will, 
thus  writes  her  epitaph  to  Mann :  '  She  is  a  great  loss  to  several 
persons ;  her  house  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  in  London  ;  and 
her  own  friendliness,  good  breeding,  and  amiable  temper  had 
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attached  all  that  knew  her.  Her  sufferings  with  the  gout  and 
rheumatism  were  terrible,  and  yet  never  could  aSect  her  patience 
or  divert  her  attention  to  her  friends.'  There  was  a  miniature 
of  her  at  Strawbeny  Hill ;  but  her  best  likeness  in  middle  life 
is  a  portrait  by  Allan  Bamsay,  which  also  belonged  to  Walpole, 
and  which  Lady  Hervey  probably  gave  him  in  return  for  his  own 
portrait  by  the  same  artist.  This  latter  picture  of  her,  as  a  pleasant- 
faced  elderly  lady,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Viscount  Lifford, 
at  Broadway,  in  Worcestershire. 

Austin  Dobsov. 
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Indian  Flowers. 


I  intended  an  ode, 

But  it  tnrned  into  triolets.— Austin  Cobson. 


THE  Indian  wild  flowers 
Are  not  to  be  found ; 
You  may  seek  them  for  hours, 
The  Indian  wild  flowers. 
Through  sun  and  through  showers, 

If  you  look  on  the  ground : 
The  Indian  wild  flowers 
Are  not  to  be  found. 

Where  the  tree-branches  ispread, 

When  the  year's  at  the  spring, 
You  must  gaze  overhead  | 

Where  the  tree-branches  spread ; 
Orange,  purple,*  and  red 

Flowers  cluster  and  cling 
Where  the  tree-branches  spread 

When  the  year's  at  the  spring. 

'Gainst  a  turquoise-blue  sky 

Glows  the  cotton  tree's  coral ; 
Scarlet  jewels  on  high, 
'Gainst  a  turquoise-blue  sky, 
Where  the  honey  birds  fly 

And  the  brisk  hoopoes  quarrel. 
'Gainst  a  turquoise-blue  sky 

Glows  ihe  cotton  tree's  coral. 
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When  the  pale  cirrus  blooms 
All  the  air's  honey-sweet. 
Little  green  and  white  plumes, 
When  the  pale  cirrus  blooms, 
Scatter  out  their  perfumes 

Through  the  dust-laden  heat. 
When  the  pale  cirrus  blooms 
All  the  air's  honey-sweet. 

On  the  goM-mohar  tree 
Fairy  gold  lies  in  showers. 

Oh !  the  rich  tints  to  see 

On  the  gold-mohar  tree ! 

Setting  sun's  pageantry 
Shown  in  masses  of  flowers. 

On  the  gold-mohar  tree 
Fairy  gold  lies  in  showers. 

I  am  tired  of  this  splendour : 
Too  bright  the  sun  blazes ; 

Give  me  primroses  tender — 

I  am  tired  of  this  splendour — 

Anemones  slender, 

And  little  white  daisies. 

I  am  tired  of  this  splendour : 
Too  bright  the  sun  blazes. 

Very  fiur  over  seas 

Grow  the  flowers  I  love  best — 
On  the  green  English  leas, 
Very  far  over  seas, 
In  a  pleasant  spring  breeze, 

Near  a  skylark's  small  nest. 
Very  far  over  seas 

Grow  the  flowers  I  love  best. 


A.  M.  F. 
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I  WAS  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  after  taking  a  respectable 
degree  I  adopted  bacteriology  and  analytical  chemistry  as  my 
profession.  But  after  some  years,  part  of  which  time  was  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  Indian  Government  in  the  chase  after  the 
cholera  microbe,  I  inherited  some  money,  retired  to  England,  and 
married.  We  had  lived  some  years  a  country  life,  and  had  several 
children.  I  never  altogether  abandoned  my  favourite  pursuit,  and 
I  had  a  laboratory  built  on  to  my  house.  My  wife  painted  &irly 
for  an  amateur,  and  excelled  in  photography.  The  interest  I  took 
ia  her  work  led  me  to  the  study  of  light  and  all  the  phenomena 
connected  with  it,  and  this  study  became  more  and  more  absorb- 
ing. Nevertheless,  a  considerable  portion  of  my  time  was  given  to 
outdoor  pursuits  and  the  society  of  my  family  and  friends.  No 
one  could  accuse  me  of  overworking  myself,  or  suspect  me  of 
yielding  to  the  delusions  of  imagination.  I  trouble  the  reader 
with  this  prefisuse  lest  in  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make  he 
should  suspect  he  was  reading  the  fictions  of  a  diseased  brain. 

I  was  on  the  track  of  a  great  discovery.  I  was  sure  of  it.  A 
little  more  time,  a  little  more  toil,  and  the  reward  would  be  mine. 
I,  Herbert  Newton,  should  be  hailed  as  the  greatest  benefactor  of 
the  human  race  in  modem  times.  It  was  about  the  time  that 
Bontgen  published  the  wonderful  results  of  his  experiments  with 
what  he  called  the  X-rays,  and  the  whole  world  of  scientific  men 
felt  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  a  great  event.  Every 
magazine  had  an  article  on  the  so-called  photography  of  the 
invisible,  and  every  lecture-hall  resounded  with  explanations  of 
these  extraordinary  phenomena.  To  me,  a  student  in  this  same 
field,  the  possibilities  which  underlay  this  discovery  seemed  im- 
measurable. My  excitement  became  intense,  and  I  threw  all 
my  powers  of  mind  and  body  into  the  work  of  following  the  path 
of  research  indicated  by  Eontgen.  To  my  eager  brain  there 
appeared  no  limit  to  the  power  which  might  be  acquired  by  one 
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who  could  make  the  X-rays  his  servants,  and  compel  them  to  obey 
him.  In  one  science  alone — ^that  of  medicine — what  a  revolution 
might  be  effected,  what  progress  made,  if  the  physician  could  see 
the  working  of  the  vital  organs  and  their  condition !  He  could 
then  no  longer  be  accused  of  pouring  he  knows  not  what  into  he 
knows  not  what,  to  cure  he  knows  not  what.  It  was  possible  even 
now,  as  Rontgen  had  proved,  to  examine  the  skeleton.  But  so 
long  as  a  tedious  process  was  necessary  there  would  be  many  cases 
to  which  the  new  discovery  could  not  be  applied,  while  as  yet  only 
the  skeleton,  and  not  the  interior  organs,  could  be  portrayed.  I 
was  determined  to  go  bx  beyond  the  goal  reached  by  Rontgen.  I 
would  not  rest  until  the  physician  should  be  able  to  see  and 
examine  any  part  of  the  human  organism  as  the  patient  lay  on 
his  bed,  and  to  study  the  anatomy  of  the  body  in  health  or  in 
disease  as  if  he  had  the  eye  of  the  Creator.  Other  and  wider 
fields  of  ambition  opened  to  me,  and  I  pictured  myself  able  to  see 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  or  the  depths  of  the  sea.  The 
discovery  of  minerals  and  precious  stones,  the  finding  of  lost 
treasures,  the  laying  bare  of  the  secrets  of  ancient  cities — ^these 
were  but  a  few  of  the  vulgar  applications  of  the  power  which  I 
sought  to  possess.  Far  above  and  beyond  these  rose  the  hope  of 
snatching  from  Nature  the  secret  of  life  itself,  and  of  making 
biology  the  supreme  science.  Animated  by  these  thoughts,  I 
redoubled  my  exertions.  Hardly  giving  myself  time  to  eat  or 
sleep,  I  would  not  spare  a  moment  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life, 
and  to  my  wife  and  children  I  became  like  one  in  a  trance. 

Not  without  a  hard  struggle  did  my  wife  let  me  fall  into  these 
ways.  She  exhorted  and  implored  me  by  my  love  for  her  and  the 
children.  She  urged  me  to  remember  my  duty  to  Grod  and  man. 
But  I  would  hear  nothing.  I  was  like  the  opium-eater  or  the 
drunkard.  I  could  not  now  resist  the  impulse  that  was  hurrying 
me  on.  So  the  days  went  by.  Nearer  and  nearer  I  seemed  to  the 
desired  end,  and  yet  more  and  more  there  was  to  do.  More 
laborious  became  the  search,  more  close  and  &tiguing  the  observa- 
tion necessary,  for  I  had  brought  my  experiments  now  to  such  a 
point  that  they  were  microscopic  in  their  minuteness.  As  I 
staggered  to  bed,  generally  at  an  hour  long  past  midnight,  I  felt 
my  head  swim  and  reel  with  the  weariness  of  my  bniin.  Excite- 
ment and  determination  roused  me  early  in  the  moming  to  fresh 
efforts.  Nature,  however,  did  not  leave  me  without  warning  that 
I  was  transgressing  her  laws.  I  began  to  dread  thait  my  strength 
would  fail  me,  and  that  I  should  break  down  before  say  task  ifw 
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accomplished.  Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  my  studies  a  veil,  as  it 
were,  would  come  over  my  thoughts.  All  of  a  sudden,  just  as  if 
some  fiuiy  bad  touched  me  with  an  enchanted  wand,  my  thoughts 
^uld  cease,  my  mind  become  like  an  empty  page,  and  the  brain, 
which  a  nunnent  before  had  been  full  of  active  movements,  keen 
imaooings,  and  vivid  perceptions  of  the  conclusions,  would  be  dull 
and  inert*  It  was  just  as  if  a  damp  sponge  had  been  passed  over 
a  slate.  These  were  warnings.  What  were  warnings  to  me  ?  If  I 
must  die  for  my  work,  I  would  die.    But  I  would  die  working. 

At  last  it  came.  Not  the  ruin  of  my  mind,  but  the  glory  and 
pride  of  my  life.  I  had  gone  fisur  beyond  and  away  from  Bontgen's 
experiments.  His  discoveries  had  sufficed  to  show  that  no  objects 
were  in  themselves  opaque  or  impervious.     There  were  rays  of 

light  or  waves  of  ether  that  could — and  no  doubt  did ^pass 

through  every  and  any  substance.  But  the  retina  of  the  human 
eye  did  not  respond  to  them.  If  the  invisible  ultra-violet  rays 
can  be  made  perceptible  to  the  eye  by  means  of  the  fluorescence 
they  excite  in  certain  substances,  then  why  should  not  other  rays, 
au<di  as  Bontgen's  X-rays,  be  made  visible  to  the  eye  by  some 
chemical  means  ?  As  no  bodies  are  really  opaque,  some  rays  must 
pass  through  matter  of  every  kind,  and  some  means  can  probably  be 
found  of  making  these  rays  visible  to  the  eye.  A  power  of  sight 
able  to  see  with  the  Bontgen  rays  was  the  first  pbject  to  be 
attained,  and  my  researches  were  directed  towards  finding  the 
means  of  gaining  that  power.  My  belief  in  the  possibilities  of 
achieving  this  result  was  confirmed  by  the  evident  and  great 
differences  in  the  sight  of  animals — differences  which  seemed  to 
me  due  less  to  variations  in  the  mechanism  of  the  eye  than  to  the 
capacity  of  the  retina  to  respond  to  rays  other  than  those  which 
go  to  form  what  to  the  human  eye  is  light. 

I  am  not  going,  however,  to  weary  the  reader  with  the  details  of 
my  discovery.  What  I  wish  to  tell  is  the  effect  and  consequences 
of  it. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  I  had  been  absorbed  in  work  for 
many  hours.  I  was  eager,  and  flushed  with  excitement.  My 
experiments  during  the  day  had  been  unusually  successful  and 
fertile.  I  thought  I  had  the  object  of  my  desire  within  my  grasp ; 
and  my  mind  was  full  of  visions  of  the  field  of  knowledge  about 
to  be  laid  ^^en  to  it. 

There  was  one  faithful  friend  who  never  lefb  me  all  these 
weary  days.  My  children,  poor  things !  seldom  came  near  me. 
Sly  wife  bad  well-nigh  ceased  to  come  into  my  laboratory  except 
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at  stated  hours  to  call  me  to  meals.  My  dog  never  left  me.  He 
had  true  faith.  He  knew  well  that  the  time  wonid  come  when, 
my  work  being  done,  I  should  seize  my  gun  and  we  should  both  go 
forth  again  into  the  sweet-smelling  fields  and  the  pleasant  woods, 
full  of  scent  and  adventure  to  him.  He  seemed  to  know  that  I  was 
not  working  for  pleasure  or  caprice,  and  that  I  had  no  choice  but 
to  be  about  my  business.  At  first,  when  the  usual  hour  for  going 
out  arrived,  he  would  bark  and  jump  on  me,  and  urge  me  to 
come  as  only  a  dog  can  urge ;  but  after  a  few  days  he  understood 
and  accepted  the  reasons  which  bound  me  to  my  chair,  and  never 
again,  irksome  though  the  confinement  was  to  him,  did  he 
importune  me  to  leave  my  work.  This  faithful  friend  was  lying 
at  my  feet  now.  He  was  sleeping,  half  on  his  back,  with  limbs 
extended  and  head  thrown  a  little  back.  It  was,  as  I  have  said, 
past  midnight.  The  house  was  still  as  a  tomb.  All  were  asleep. 
My  laboratory  was  at  the  end  of  a  passage,  away  from  the  bed- 
rooms of  the  &mily.  I  thought  I  had  found  at  last  how  to  make 
a  liquid  which,  applied  to  the  eyes,  might  make  them  sensitive  to 
the  X-rays,  and  perhaps  to  other  waves  of  ether  yet  unknown. 
Taking  a  camel's-hair  brush,  I  inserted  a  little  of  this  preparation 
under  the  half-open  eyelids  of  the  sleeping  dog.  I  knew  it  would 
give  him  no  pain,  and  the  longer  it  remained  undisturbed  upon 
the  eyes  the  more  likely  its  action  to  be  effectual.  Scarcely 
moving  under  my  touch,  which  he  knew  and  loved,  the  dog  slept 
on.  I  sat  down  again  to  wait  the  result.  I  was  excited  and 
impatient ;  my  nerves,  suffering  from  overwork,  were  as  tense  as 
those  of  a  condemned  man  listening  in  his  cell  for  the  footsteps  of 
the  executioner.  I  heard  every  little  weird  and  awesome  sound 
that  breaks  the  silence  of  a  sleeping  house  to  a  nervous  watcher — 
the  creaking  of  the  stairs  under  stealthy  footsteps ;  the  sigh  of 
suppressed  breathings ;  the  fearful  whisper  of  voices  that  must 
speak,  yet  dread  to  be  heard.  Hark !  What  is  that  at  my  door  ? 
I  must  have  been  half  asleep.  I  jumped  up  from  my  chair  with 
a  start,  trembling  with  fear,  yet  ashamed  of  my  fears  and  my 
childish  lack  of  nerve.  Ah !  there  it  is  again !  I  was  stepping 
forward  to  open  my  door,  when  just  at  that  moment  the  dog 
awoke.  He  rose  lazily,  stretched  himself,  yawned,  and  then  came 
up  slowly  and  stiffly,  stretching  his  hind  legs,  and  wagging  his  tail 
to  greet  me  after  his  sleep,  and  suggest  that  it  was  time  to  move. 
He  rubbed  his  nose  against  my  knee,  and  then  looked  up  in  my 
face.  Ah !  What  is  it  ?  The  brute's  eyes  dilated  with  terror, 
his  hair  bristled  on  his  back,  he  shrank  back  from  me  slowly. 
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poraljBed  by  deadly  fear.  And  then  there  went  forth  from  him 
a  cry  of  honor  too  awful  for  words  to  tell.  It  was  unearthly,  un* 
fleshly — such  a  cry  as  a  damned  soul  may  give  forth  on  hearing 
its  condemnation.  I  have  read  of  the  shrieks  of  wounded  horses 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  I  have  heard  the  groans  of  man  in  mortal 
agony ;  in  the  depths  of  the  jungle  I  have  heard  the  piteous  cry 
of  the  deer  seized  by  a  beast  of  prey — all  sounds  eloquent  of  pain 
and  fear.  But  these  were  as  voices  of  joy  compared  to  that  cry 
of  terror  and  despair  that  froze  the  blood  in  my  veins  and  bade 
my  pulse  cease  to  beat.  When  that  awful  cry  pierced  the  still- 
ness of  the  night,  the  knocking  at  the  door  became  loud  and 
impatient.  I  heard  my  wife's  voice  imploring  me  to  let  her  in. 
I  opened  the  door  and  she  rushed  in,  her  &ce  white  and  distorted 
with  terror. 

*  Oh,  my  God/  she  cried,  *  protect  me !  What  terrible  cry  was 
that  ?  Herbert,  what  was  it  ?  It  has  nearly  killed  me  with  fear ; 
and  if  the  children  had  heard  it  ?  Oh,  my  children,  my  children  t 
Speak,  Herbert !    Would  you  drive  me  mad  ? ' 

The  dog  was  lying  moaning  under  the  table  against  the  wall. 
Hearing  my  wife's  voice,  he  came  out  trembling,  and  crouching  as 
a  hound  that  dreads  the  lash. 

'  Poor  fellow,'  she  said,  '  poor  old  fellow.  What's  the  matter, 
Dash?    What  is  it?' 

Hearing  the  kind  and  well-known  voice,  the  poor  beast  crawled 
to  her  feet  and  looked  up.  Instantly  the  same  look  of  horror 
came  into  his  eyes,  the  same  awfiil  cry  issued  from  his  mouth,  and 
he  slunk  back  into  his  place  of  retreat  under  the  table. 

*What  have  you  done  to  the  poor  beast?'  cried  my  wife, 
indignation  now  taking  the  place  of  fear.  '  Surely  you  have  not 
used  him  for  some  wicked  experiment  ? ' 

Her  anger  was  noble,  and  became  her  well.  I  could  not  tell 
her  what  I  had  done.  Besorting  to  a  subterfuge,  I  assured  her 
that  I  had  done  nothing  to  hurt  or  injure  the  animal,  who,  as  she 
knew,  was  my  constant  and  loved  companion.  I  began  to  realise 
that  the  dog's  fear  was  caused  by  what  he  saw,  and  triumph  in  the 
success  of  my  experiments  was  driving  every  other  consideration 
and  feeling  out  of  my  mind. 

'  Gome,  dear,'  I  said  to  my  wife,  ^  I  am  wearied  out.  Let  us  to 
bed.  The  dog  was  asleep,  and  must  have  dreamt  of  something 
that  terrified  him.  Let  us  leave  him  alone.  He  will  soon  recover 
himself.' 

Fearing  lest  he  should  see  either  of  us  again  and  a  fresh  fit  of 
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horror  should  seize  him,  I  switched  off  the  electric  light,  fttt^ 
taking  up  a  candle,  which  I  lighted  hastily,  I  led  the  way  oiii  df 
the  room,  and  shut  the  doors  on  Dash. 

Before  we  slept  my  wife  once  more  attempted  by  her  entreatiM 
to  induce  me  to  forsake  this,  as  she  called  it,  mad  pursuit.  She 
pointed  out  the  change  which  the  last  few  weeks  had  wroifght  Ifa 
my  appearance,  how  I  had  aged,  and  how  my  strength  and  heaith 
were  felling.  She  prayed  me,  if  I  did  not  care  for  myself,  to  hav* 
some  thoughts  for  our  children  and  for  her,  from  whose  life  I  KhAd 
taking  away  all  joy  and  happiness.  She  knew  I  was  not  thir^tiiig 
for  gain,  and  she  acknowledged  the  loftiness  of  my  motives.  Netr^N 
theless,  ambition  was  the  spirit  that  moved  me,  and  I  had,  ih(t 
urged,  no  right  to  sacrifice  to  it  my  wife  and  children.  It  irM 
hard  indeed  for  me  to  resist  her.  But  how  could  I  have  thlB 
heart  to  turn  back  when  I  was,  as  I  conceived,  within  sight  of  the 
goal.  I  tried  to  explain  to  her  the  enormous  importance  to  mftli^ 
kind  of  the  great  discovery  I  was  on  the  point  of  making.  Olil^ 
a  few  more  days,  it  might  be  only  a  few  more  hours,  were  necensarjr 
to  complete  my  work.  Would  she  not  have  a  little  more  patience  ? 
When  I  had  accomplished  my  task  I  would  shut  up  my  laboratory 
and  resume  straightway  my  usual  healthy  way  of  life.  Thii  t 
solemnly  promised  her,  and  she  had  perforce  to  be  content  with 
it.  But  I  could  see  that  she  whom  I  loved  above  everything,  fib 
far  as  my  accursed  ambition  left  me  free  to  love,  had  lost  feith  in 
my  assurances  and  was  sorely  grieved.  It  was  long  before  I  could 
find  rest  in  sleep. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  rose,  eager  to  verify  the  success  1 
anticipated,  and  went  down  again  to  my  laboratory  to  work.  My 
dog  lay  fast  asleep  on  the  hearthrug.  Hearing  me  enter,  he  got 
up,  shook  and  stretched  himself,  and  came  across  the  room  tO 
greet  his  master.  But  when  he  saw  me,  again  that  fearful  look 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  once  again  that  cry  of  terror,  seeming  tO 
gather  into  one  all  the  pain  and  agony  of  the  brute  creHtiM, 
swept  through  the  house.  Knowing  as  I  did  the  cause  of  his  fe&ir, 
and  hailing  it  as  a  sure  token  of  my  success,  yet  that  terrible  sotitid 
unnerved  me.  I  opened  the  door  of  my  room  with  an  unsteady 
hand,  and  the  poor  brute  rushed,  or  rather  tumbled,  past  me,  ftnd 
I  saw  him  no  more.  I  heard  afterwards  that  he  found  his  way 
into  the  garden,  and  into  a  thicket,  whence  no  persuasion  of  votd# 
or  offer  of  food  could  tempt  him,  and  where  he  perished  misetlibly 
from  fear  and  famine. 

I  pass  over  the  confusion  and  panic  which  were  caused  in  the 
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house  by  the  dog's  ciy  of  agony.  Once  more  I  had  shut  myself  in 
my  laboratory,  and  was  preparing  to  try  the  experiment  on  my 
own  eyes.  Arrogant  fool  that  I  was,  the  dog's  terror  had  no  warn- 
ing for  me.  It  was  true  that  I  noticed  with  surprise  that  the 
effect  had  been  more  lasting  than  knowledge  of  the  ingredients 
used  had  led  me  to  anticipate.  I  had  looked  for  a  merely  tran- 
sient influence  on  the  sight.  The  animal's  eyes  had  retained  the 
effects  of  the  application  for  a  considerable  number  of  hours.  It 
occurred  to  me  as  possible  that  the  last  attack  of  panic  was  only  • 
the  result  of  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  seen  the  night 
before.  -  However  this  might  be,  no  thought  of  applying  the 
lesson  to  my  own  case  and  of  holding  my  hand  came  into  my 
mind.  I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  made  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
discoveries  of  modem  times,  and  that  by  its  publication  my  name 
would  be  made  famoiis.  By  means  practically  as  simple  as  that 
by  which  the  surgeon  dilates  the  pupil  of  his  patient,  I  could  now 
noiake  the  eye  susceptible  to  those  subtle  rays  or  emanations  to 
which  few,  perhaps  none,  of  the  objects  surrounding  us  are  dense 
or  opaque.  I  was  determined  without  delay  to  make  the  experi- 
ment on  my  own  sight.  Nor  would  anything  have  availed  then 
to  deter  me,  not  even  if  I  could  have  foreseen  the  suffering  I  was 
condemning  myself  to  endure.  I  had  in  my  grasp  a  talisman 
that  would  unlock  for  me  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  The  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  hung  within  my  reach.  Ambition, 
desire,  curiosity,  tempted  me.  I  must  eat  of  it,  even  if  the  penalty 
were  death,  or  worse. 

As  I  have  said,  I  had  shut  the  door  of  my  laboratory  and  was 
alone.  I  took  the  phial  which  contained  the  liquid  I  had  applied 
to  the  dog's  eyes,  and  carefully  painted  with  it  the  insides  of  my 
eyelids.  Then  I  sat  down  in  my  easy-chair,  with  closed  eyes,  to 
give  the  drug  a  fair  chance  of  showing  its  power. 

I  had  sat  thus  for  a  considerable  time,  my  mind  full  of  the 
great  discovery  I  had  made,  and  dwelling  on  all  its  possible  con- 
sequences, immense  in  their  results,  endless  in  their  variations, 

when  it  occurred  to  me  to  write  at  once  to  Professor ,  with 

whom  I  was  in  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  my  researches, 
to  tell  him  how  far  they  had  gone,  and  the  extraordinary  phenomena 
in  the  case  of  the  dog.  I  turned  to  my  writing-table  for  thia 
purpose.  For  a  moment  I  thought  my  brain  must  have  given 
way  and  that  my  imagination  was  playing  me  a  trick. 

I  could  see  nothing  like  a  table.  The  whole  room  had  taken 
a  fantastic  and  ghostly  appearance.     Instead  of  the  mahogany 

KK2 
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bureau  which  held  my  writing-materials^  there  was  a  misty  and 
barely  visible  outline,  which  I  can  only  compare  to  that  of  a  ship- 
looming  through  a  dense  fog.  Upon  the  sur£Bkce  of  this  mist, 
floating,  or  rather  upheld  in  their  places  by  some  magical  and 
invisible  support,  were  the  brass  handles,  ornaments,  locks,  and 
keyholes  of  the  drawers.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be  seen  with 
a  distinct  and  defined  outline,  except  here  and  there  a  screw  or  an 
angle-iron  which  had  been  used  in  the  joining,  and  a  bunch  of 
keys  and  some  gold  seals  which  I  kept  in  one  of  the  drawers. 

Pens  or  paper,  although  I  knew  there  was  plenty  of  them 
about,  I  could  see  none.  I  put  out  my  hand  to  feel  for  them,  and 
a  shudder  passed  through  me  when  I  saw  it  was  a  skeleton  hand. 
However,  by  the  sense  of  touch  I  found  some  paper  and  a  pen  ; 
but  I  could  see  neither,  and  after  attempting  to  write  a  letter  in 
ink  which  I  could  not  see,  on  paper  I  could  not  see,  on  an 
invisible  table,  and  with  an  invisible  pen  in  a  skeleton  hand,  I 
gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  threw  myself  back  in  my  chair.  I 
began  now  to  realise  what  I  had  done,  and  to  feel  that  knowledge 
might  be  too  perfect.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  not  paid  much 
attention  to  a^iything  beyond  my  table  and  my  own  hands  and 
arms.  Bising  now  from  my  chair,  I  saw  that  to  my  eyes  I  was  a 
skeleton,  with  metal  buttons  and  a  watch  and  chain  belonging  to 
it  in  some  mysterious  way  without  touching  it.  I  could  see  that 
my  legs  were  nothing  but  bones  without  either  clothes  or  flesh, 
although  I  was  strangely  conscious  of  the  presence  of  both.  It 
was  a  ghastly  and  sickening  sight  to  look  down  at  my  legs  and 
body  and  see  the  bare  bones  of  my  own  skeleton,  and  watch  the 
motions  of  the  uncovered,  or  apparently  uncovered,  joints.  Be- 
tween excitement  and  over-worry  and  the  neglect  to  take  proper 
food,  rest  and  exercise,  my  nerves  were  no  better  ti  an  those  of 
a  drunkard.  I  could  hardly  endure  the  sights  which  I  had  im- 
posed upon  myself.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  near  our  breakfieist- 
hour,  and  I  took  out  my  watch  to  see  the  time.  I  could  see  the 
hands,  but  the  dial  was  invisible,  while  the  works  below  it  were 
clearly  seen.  The  feeling  of  existence  and  reality  conveyed  by 
the  sense  of  touch  and  the  perception  of  warmth  seemed  the  one 
barrier  left  between  me  and  death. 

My  wife's  voice  at  the  door  recalled  me  to  myself.  It  was 
her  practice,  if  I  had  not  left  the  laboratory,  to  fetch  me  to  break* 
&Bt,  and  usually  our  youngest  child,  a  fine,  stout  little  boy,  came 
with  her.  Prepared  as  I  was  to  some  extent  for  what  I  was  to 
see,  the  reality — ^if  anything  can  be  called  real  in  this  wonderful 
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world — came  upon  me  with  a  shock  I  could  hardly  tear.  I 
tottered  back,  and  clutched  for  support  at  the  misty  and  uncanny 
object  which  I  knew  to  be  my  table,  I  dared  for  one  moment  to 
look  again,  and  in  that  one  moment  I  suffered  enough  to  make 
me  regret  for  ever  the  ambition  to  see  with  the  Divine  eye.  Two 
living  skeletons  walked  in,  the  larger  leading  the  little  one  by  the 
hand ;  two  chattering,  gibbering  skeletons,  the  smaller  dancing 
and  hopping  along,  and  waving  his  little  bony  hands.  Nearer 
they  came,  and  although  I  heard  the  loved  and  familiar  voices  of 
the  mother  and  child,  and  knew  that  they  were  living  creatures  of 
flesh  as  well  as  bone,  I  could  not  master  the  terrors  and  the 
dreadful  feeling  of  disgust  and  repulsion  that  came  over  me.  I 
could  not  endure  to  meet  their  embrace.  Closing  my  eyes,  I 
would  have  &llen  if  I  had  not  supported  myself  against  the 
table. 

During  the  moment  I  looked  at  her  my  glance  must  have 
betrayed  me,  for  my  wife  exclaimed  : 

*  Herbert,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Why  do  you  look  at  me  in 
such  a  way?  You  have  overworked  yourselip.  I  was  afraid  it 
would  all  come  to  this.' 

It  was  some  comfort  to  feel  the  warm,  living  touch  of  her 
hand  and  her  breath  on  my  £em»  as  she  guided  me  to  a  chair.  I 
sat  down,  resting  my  head  on  her  shoulder,  but  not  daring  to  look 
up.  A  little  warm  hand  was  laid  upon  mine,  and  a  little  voice 
lisped: 

*  Farder  dear,  dear  farder,  look  at  baby !' 

Unable  to  withstand  the  entreating  little  voice,  I  opened  my 
eyes.  Oh  God !  how  terrible !  There  at  my  knee  was  a  little 
skeleton,  mouthing  at  me  and  aping  the  motions  of  life.  I  closed 
my  eyes  again,  and  my  tongue  refused  to  speak. 

'  Herbert,*  said  my  wife,  *  speak  to  us.  You  are  ill,  dear. 
Speak,  I  entreat  you ;  tell  me  what  is  the  matter.' 

With  all  the  force  of  my  will  I  commanded  myself,  and  looked 
at  her, 

*  I  am  not  feeling  quite  right,  dear,'  I  answered.  '  I  have 
been  overworking  myself,  as  you  say,  and  I  want  my  breakfast, 
I  must  take  things  more  easy  for  a  time.' 

I  tried  to  regard  her  with  my  usual  look,  I  could  not.  It 
was  not  in  my  power.  No  one  can  imagine  the  grotesque  horror 
of  what  I  saw.  Remember  it  was  my  wife,  the  woman  I  loved 
above  everyone  else,  in  whose  beauty  I  rejoiced,  the  light  of  whose 
eyes  was  the  sunshine  of  mjr  lifp,    J  lopked,  ftpd  what  did  I  see  ? 
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Instead  of  the  comely  £ace  with  its  loving  sniiley  a  grinning  skull, 
all  the  more  dreadful  because  it  was  alive.  Instead  of  the  shapely 
figure,  a  ghastly  skeleton,  whose  bony  hands  were  outstretched  to 
touch  me.  In  the  most  tragic  events  there  is  sometimes  an 
element  of  the  ludicrous,  so  there  was  something  of  the  ridiculous 
in  this  horrible  travesty  of  life.  There  were  hairpins  hovering,  as 
it  were,  over  the  skull,  and  a  necklace  of  gold  floating  round  the 
bones  of  the  neck,  moved  by  the  breathing,  yet  appearing  to  touch 
nothing ;  the  steel  stiffenings  of  the  corset  showed  like  bars  placed 
immeaningly  in  front  of  the  ribs,  while  a  shoe-buckle  sat  lightly 
and  uncannily  above  the  bony  instep  of  each  foot.  The  rings  she 
wore  encircled  without  touching  the  bones  of  her  fingers.  It  was 
a  skeleton  masquerading  in  th^  skeleton  of  a  dress. 

To  turn  to  the  child  was  only  to  see  still  uglier  horrors — ^the 
gaping  suture  in  the  baby  skull,  gaps  where  the  joints  should  be, 
hands  and  feet  connected  by  a  hardly  visible  film  with  the  limbs. 
For  some  reason  the  outlines  of  the  flesh  and  the  larger  organs 
were  more  distinct  than  in  the  woman.  David  might  have  had 
some  such  vision  when  he  truly  said  we  are  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made. 

*  Come,  Herbert,'  said  my  wife,  in  an  anxious  tone  of  voice, 
^  I  cannot  see  you  like  this.  Your  nerves  are  suffering  from  over- 
work, and  you  will  be  seriously  ill  if  you  do  not  rest.  Gome,  now, 
and  have  something  to  eat,  and  then  we  will  go  out  together.  It 
is  a  lovely,  bright  morning,  and  when  we  come  in  you  will  lie 
down  and  take  a  sleep.' 

I  suffered  her  to  lead  me  out  of  the  room,  turning  my  eyes 
away  from  her.  It  was  difficult  for  me  to  see  my  way  in  any 
case,  as  I  saw  little  but  a  kind  of  mist,  and  I  remember  wondering 
how  Dash  had  found  his  way  out  of  my  room.  She  led  me  into 
the  break&st-room,  and  I  forced  myself  to  look  about  me.  I  was 
not  ill,  I  was  not  mad.  It  was  childish  and  foolish  to  be  thus 
upset  by  the  sight  of  the  human  frame.  I  reasoned  with  myself, 
and  tried  to  conquer  and  overcome  my  disgust,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible. It  was  not  merely  that  I  saw  my  family  in  the  form  of 
skeletons  sitting  round  me.  The  horror  lay  in  the  life  of  the 
skeletons.  They  were  not  like  the  dry  bones  in  a  museum  of 
anatomy  or  in  the  valley  of  death.  They  looked  fresh  and 
ctaHmy,  and  the  skulls  wagged  and  mouthed  at  me  in  a  manner 
tbat  made  my  skin  creep  with  disgust  to  see  them  eating  or 
pretending  to  eat,  lifting  the  bony  fingers  to  the  gumless  jaws, 
which  they  moved  in  the  act  of  chemng.    The  Egyptians  may 
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)u^ve  beeu  able  to  feast  with  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  skeleton  at  the 
Inwurd — one  amongst  many  living.  The  most  callous  cynic  could 
not  have  enjoyed  his  dinner  with  such  company  as  I  had.  Besides, 
\  pould  not  see  to  eat  or  drink.  Nothing  was  visible  to  me  except 
tb^  metal  of  the  plate  and  knives.  I  could  not  help  myself, 
fM^d  I  could  not  or  would  not  explain  to  my  wife  what  had 
l^ippenod.  I  was  afraid  she  would  think  me  labouring  under  a 
delusion,  and  I  was  more  afraid  that,  if  she  believed  me,  she  would 
fig^l  outraged  and  offended  that  I  should  see  her  thus,  and  a 
barrier  would  be  raised  between  us.  I  made  an  effort  to  look 
natural  and  unconcerned  and  find  something  to  eat  and  drink.  I 
succeeded  only  in  upsetting  a  cup  of  tea  that  had  been  handed  to 
fP0,  and  sweeping  the  crockery  off  the  table.  My  wife  gave  a  cry 
of  distress  and  came  over  to  me.  She  evidently  thought,  as  she 
b(td  good  cause  for  thinking,  that  my  intellect  was  failing. 

As  the  only  means  of  escape  I  said  I  was  not  feeling  very  well 
fnd  must  lie  down.  I  was  giddy  and  could  hardly  see.  If  she 
would  take  me  upstairs  and  help  me  to  lie  down.  I  thought  I 
ll^ould  be  better,  and  some  food  on  a  tray  might  be  sent  up 
to  me. 

Accordingly,  with  my  wife's  aid,  I  went  upstairs  and  lay 
down.  Some  breakfast  was  brought  up  on  a  tray,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  of  silver  or  plated  metal.  As  this  was  visible  to  me, 
l^d  I  knew  the  limits  within  which  I  had  to  search,  I  was  able 
without  much  difficulty  to  find  what  I  wanted  and  to  take  the 
food  of  which  I  was  in  sore  need.  This  done,  I  lay  still  and  tried 
to  sleep.  My  care  now  was  how  to  get  rid  of  the  power  which  I  had 
itriven  so  hard  to  gain,  to  the  possession  of  which  I  had  looked 
forward  as  the  main  object  of  living.  It  was  mine,  and  what  was 
the  result  ?  Everything  in  the  outer  world  which  had  given  me 
pleasure  and  happiness  had  gone  from  me.  All  beauty  of  shape 
and  colour  had  for  me  vanished  away.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned 
this  ancient  world,  with  all  the  lovely  forms  of  life  it  contains, 
had  disappeared,  and  I  lived  in  the  older  time  of  chaos,  when  the 
earth  was  without  form  and  void. 

I  must  have  fallen  asleep  and  slept  for  some  time.  I  was 
awakened  by  the  door  opening  and  someone  entering  with  a  soft 
und  cautious  step.  I  heard  my  wife  speaking  in  a  whisper.  I 
palled  her  to  me  without  opening  my  eyes,  lest  the  pleasure  of  her 
presence  and  of  her  soft,  warm  touch  should  be  destroyed  by  the 
light  of  the  bones,  living  indeed,  but  without  sinews  or  flesh.  It 
WM  something  to  knpw  that  I  could  close  my  eyes  to  what  I  did 
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not  wish  to  see,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  feeling  her  touch  and 
hearing  her  voice  remained  to  me  and  was  enhanced.  The  cheer- 
fulness of  the  blind  became  intelligible  to  me. 

'  How  are  you  now,  dear/  she  said ;  '  you  have  been  a  long 

time  asleep.    I  have  brought  Dr.  B to  see  you/  she  went  on, 

naming  a  well-known  London  physician  whom  I  knew  well.  '  He 
came  down  an  hour  ago,  but  I  did  not  let  him  come  up  as  you 
were  asleep,  and  he  arrived  tired  and  hungry.' 

^  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  B ,'  said  I,  holding  out  my  hand 

to  him.     '  But  I  do  not  think  I  need  your  professional  help.' 

I  turned  to  look  at  him  as  I  spoke,  and  felt  that  my  eyes 
must  have  belied  my  lips. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  Newton  ?  *  said  he ;  '  are  you  in  pain  ? 
You  seemed  to  start  when  you  looked  at  me/ 

It  was  very  difficult  to  tell  him.  I  could  not  tell  him  that  he 
seemed  to  me  a  grinning  skeleton  with  a  complete  set  of  fsilse 
teeth  and  a  pince-nez.  Yet  that  would  have  been  the  simple 
truth.  He  seemed  to  me  a  framework  of  living  bones  with  a  few 
metal  buttons,  like  the  satellites  of  a  planet,  unconnected  and 
yet  attached. 

He  was  a  somewhat  corpulent  man,  and  the  way  in  which  his 
handsome  watch  and  chain  hovered,  as  it  were,  several  inches  in 
front  of  his  ribs  was  peculiarly  ludicrous.  It  was  a  horrible  and 
ghastly  sight.  But  the  absurdity  of  this  grotesque  collection  of 
bones  being  an  eminent  London  physician  so  tickled  my  £Emcy 
that  I  broke  into  a  loud  laugh,  which  even  to  my  own  ears 

sounded  like  the  laugh  of  a  maniac.     When  I  looked  at  B I 

was  not  overcome  by  the  horror  which  I  felt  at  seeing  my  wife 
and  children  in  this  manner.  In  the  case  of  my  friend  it  was  the 
ridiculous  side  of  the  picture  which  affected  me  most.  He  did 
not  understand  the  cause  of  my  merriment.  I  could  see  by  his 
attitude  that  he  was  beginning  to  take  my  case  seriously. 

*  Newton,*  he  said,  in  a  grave  voice,  *  you  are  not  well,  and  I 
must  insist  on  your  being  calm  and  quiet.  Let  me  feel  your 
pulse.' 

I  put  out  my  hand,  and  when  I  saw  the  skeleton  with  \\ja 
false  teeth  and  gold  pince-nez  holding  my  skeleton  wrist  with 
one  bony  hand,  while  in  the  other  it  held  a  watch  at  which  it 
appeared  to  gaze  attentively,  I  threw  myself  back  on  the  pillow 
and  fiEdrly  screamed  with  laughter.  He  was  a  handsome,  well- 
mannered  man,  and  had  a  large  practice  amongst  the  £uhionable 
ladies  of  London*    How  many  of  these  fisdr  patients  would  oon» 
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suit  him,  thougbt  I,  if  he  appeared  to  them  in  this  guise  ?  Not 
many  of  those,  at  least,  who  suffered  from  nerves.  To  him  my 
laugh  must  have  sounded  absolutely  inept.  What  on  earth  was 
there  to  laugh  at  ?  From  the  tone  of  his  voice  I  gathered  that 
he  was  alarmed  for  me.  We  had  known  each  other  long,  and 
were  close  friends. 

'Newton,'  he  said  gravely,  *you  must  compose  yoursdf. 
Your  wife  has  told  me  how  you  have  been  working  for  months, 
and  how  this  attack  came  on.  I  must  order  you  to  keep  per- 
fectly quiet,  and  to  remain  in  bed  until  I  give  you  leave  to  get 
up.  You  will  have  an  attack  of  brain  fever  and  lose  your  life, 
perhaps  worse,  unless  you  obey  me.  Dear  Mrs.  Newton/  he  said, 
turning  to  my  wife, '  leave  us  for  a  few  minutes.  I  should  like  to 
have  some  conversation  with  your  husband.' 

When  she  had  gone,  B came  and  sat  down  in  a  chair 

beside  me.  I  was  compelled  to  shut  my  eyes,  as  the  appearance 
of  this  solemn  spectacled  skeleton  bending  over  me  with  that 
professional  bedside  manner  which  the  physician  has,  or  acquires, 
was  more  than  my  sense  of  humour  could  stand.  About  the  man, 
as  he  was  in  the  flesh,  there  was  nothing  absurd,  but  the  skeleton, 
and  especially  the  skull,  had  an  air  of  priggish  conceit  that  moved 
me  to  assault  him.  He  felt  my  puke  again  and  examined  me 
carefully  with  a  stethoscope,  took  my  temperature,  looked  at  my 
tongue,  and  questioned  me  closely  as  to  the  state  of  my  health. 
Then  he  began,  evidently  of  a  purpose,  to  discuss  current  events 
and  everyday  topics.  It  required  all  the  self-control  of  which  I 
was  capable  to  look  at  him  and  keep  my  countenance  while  this 
was  going  on.  The  solemn  movements  of  the  physician-skeleton 
were  sublimely  burlesque.  I  could  see  that  he  was  fairly  puzzled. 
At  last,  after  all  the  tappings  and  touchings  and  auscultations 
were  over — 

'  Well,  Newton,'  he  said,  '  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  anything 
bodily  wrong  with  you,  except  that  you  are  rather  run  down  from 
too  much  work  and  too  little  air  and  exercise.  But  from  the 
account  your  wife  has  given  me,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
you,  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  about  you.  You  appear  to  be  in  a 
very  excitable  state,  liable  to  fits  of  horror  when  those  you  love 
come  near  you,  and  at  other  times  to  attacks  of  causeless  laughter. 
What  do  you  find  so  ludicrous  in  me,  or  so  horrible  in  your  wife 
and  children?  I  cannot  understand  your  case,  unless  you  are 
either  feigning  madness — ^a  supposition  which,  as  regards  you,  is 
impossible — or  suffering  from  one  of  those  hallucinations  or 
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delusions  with  which  Nature  punishes  us  for  overtaxing  o^  brain 
power.  Now  that  your  wife  has  left  the  room^  tell  me  why  her 
appearance  causes  you  to  shrink  from  her.  You  can  rely  on  my 
discretion/ 

'  My  dear  fellow/  said  I, '  there  is  no  mystery  about  it,  except 
Nature,  the  mystery  of  all  mysteries.  I  have  made  a  wonderftil 
discovery.' 

And  I  told  him  the  history  of  the  matter,  from  the  experiment 
on  the  dog  up  to  his  arrival.  I  could  see  that  he  thought  my 
mind  had  gone  astray,  and  did  not  believe  a  word  I  was  saying. 

*My  dear  B ,'  I  said,  *  I  see  you  think  I  have  lost  my 

senses  and  that  I  am  talking  nonsense.  I  admit  that  I  have  been 
working  too  much,  and  became  very  excited  by  my  experiments. 
My  nerves  are  no  doubt  overstrung,  otherwise  I  should  not  have 
been  so  much  disturbed  by  what  I  have  seen.  But  as  to  the 
facts,  what  I  have  told  you  is  the  simple  truth.  Indeed,  in  some 
respects  it  is  less  than  the  truth,  as  words  cannot  convey  to  you 
more  than  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  kind  of  worid  into  which 
I  have  plunged.  I  have  torn  away  the  veil  mercifully  spread  over 
our  eyes.  Blindness  itself  were  preferable  to  the  perfect  vision  I 
have  sought  and  acquired.' 

I  was  going  to  offer  to  prove  by  experiment  that  my  assertions 
were  true  when,  more  convinced  than  ever  that  I  was  raving,  he 
cut  me  short : 

*  Gome  now,  Newton,  I  must  forbid  you  to  talk  any  more  at 
present.  I  will  come  to  see  you  again  shortly,  and  we  can  discuss 
this  matter.  Meanwhile  remain  in  bed.  Keep  absolutely  quiet, 
and  sleep  as  much  as  you  can.  I  will  order  you  a  sleeping  draught. 
Good-bye  until  the  day  after  to-morrow.' 

*  Stop,  B ! '  I  cried.     *  I  can  prove  to  you  easily  that  you 

are  mistaken  and  that  I  am  telliug  the  truth.' 

But  before  I  had  finished  the  sentence  he  was  away  and  the 
door  shut.  Like  many  of  his  kind,  he  had  no  scientific  imagina- 
tion, and  took  little  interest  in  anything  that  did  not  in  his  view 
lead  to  some  practical  end  in  his  profession.  I  determined  to 
obey  him  all  the  same,  because  his  advice,  although  founded  on 
a  very  mistaken  view  of  my  case,  coincided  with  my  o?m  opinion. 
It  was  very  probable  that  absolute  rest  and  sleep  were  the  best 
means  of  allowing  the  effects  of  the  drug  to  wear  off,  and  of 
restoring  my  eyes  to  their  ordinary  state.  Accordingly  I  remained 
in  bed,  kept  my  eyes  closed,  and  got  my  wife  to  read  an  amusing 
book  to  me. 
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It  is  needless  to  write  down  all  the  incidents  of  the  day.  Let 
me  hasten  to  th&  end.  I  occasionally  looked  round,  but  found 
that  my  sight  was  still  in  the  same  state.  I  took  the  sleeping 
draught  at  night,  and  slept  soundly  without  even  a  dream.  How 
refreshed  I  felt  when  I  awoke  in  the  early  morning !  I  was  lying 
on  my  side,  with  my  face  towards  a  window  which  looked  out  on 
part  of  the  garden.  There  was  an  old  oak  tree  not  tax  off,  and  it 
was  my  &ncy  to  leave  the  curtains  undrawn  so  that  I  might  see 
the  tree  with  the  background  of  the  morning  sky  when  I  awoke. 
No  beautiful  picture  awaited  me  this  morning.  My  eyes  were 
still,  to  my  dismay,  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  and  sensitive 
to  the  X-rays.  I  turned  hastily  away  from  the  window  to  my 
other  side.  An  indescribable  horror  seized  me.  There  in  her 
accustomed  place  beside  me  lay  my  wife's  skeleton,  as  it  were  the 
skeleton  of  one  who  had  died  in  her  sleep  long  years  ago  and  had 
been  left  to  lie  undisturbed.  There  it  lay  beside  me,  and  I  nearly 
touched  the  skull  as  I  turned.  I  put  out  my  hands  to  save  my 
face  from  the  hateful  contact,  when  the  arms  began  to  move  as  if 
they  would  enfold  me  in  their  embrace.  I  could  control  my  terror 
no  longer.  With  the  shriek  of  a  madman  I  leapt  from  the  bed. 
The  skeleton  rose  with  a  start  and  tried  to  grasp  me.  I  heard 
my  wife's  voice  uttering  a  cry  of  fear.  I  tried  to  escape ;  my  foot 
caught  in  something,  and  I  fell  heavily,  and  I  remember  no  more. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  morning  when  I  came  to  myself.  I 
felt  weak,  and  did  not  desire  to  move.  I  was  lying  in  bed,  turned 
towards  the  window  I  have  mentioned  before.  I  could  tell  that 
it  was  early  morning.  The  sun  was  not  high.  The  x>cde  greenish 
blue  of  the  sky  was  mottled  with  delicate  rosy  clouds.  Birds  were 
singing,  and  a  soft  flower-scented  breath  was  coming  in  through 
the  open  window.  It  was  some  time  before  ftdl  consciousness 
returned  and  I  could  recall  to  mind  what  had  happened  to  me. 
Then  the  dreadful  recollection  came  upon  me,  and,  forgetting,  the 
present  evidence  of  my  senses,  I  turned  with  an  awful  dread  that 
the  same  sight  might  await  me  again. 

It  may  be  a  confession  of  weakness,  but  never  before  or  since, 
though  I  may  have  had  much  greater  cause,  have  I  been  so  really 
and  earnestly  thankful.  It  may  seem  but  a  small  thing  com- 
paratively to  be  saved  firom  a  disagreeable  sight,  especially 
when  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  power  that  may  be  turned  to 
great  purposes.  I  had  my  wif&  and  children  with  me  still.  I 
could  still  hear  their  voices  and  feel  their  touch  unchanged,  even 
though  I  could  see  only  the  most  unlovely  portion  of  their  bodies 
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Yet  I  believe,  althoagli  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  say,  that  I  would 
have  chosen  rather  to  part  with  them  for  ever  than  to  see  them 
as  I  saw  them  daring  those  terrible  days.  I  was  indeed  glad  and 
thankful  in  the  inmost  depths  of  my  being  when,  turning  myself 
slowly  and  feebly  on  that  lovely  morning,  full  of  fear  of  what  I 
might  see,  I  saw  lying  there,  close  beside  me,  the  gracious  form 
of  my  wife,  her  comely  head  with  its  soft  brown  hair  almost 
touching  mine. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  had  quite  regained  my  strength  and 
spirits.  I  recognised  that  I  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  the 
pioneers  and  heroes  of  science  are  made.  I  had  been  ill  and 
unconscious  for  many  days.  My  wife  had  taken  the  reins 
for  the  time  into  her  own  hands,  and  I  found  she  had  effected 
a  complete  clearance  of  my  laboratory  and  its  contents.  She 
believed  that  I  had  worked  myself  into  a  state  of  madness,  and  as 
I  never  explained  the  fieu^ts  to  her,  and  for  the  reasons  already 
given  did  not  wish  to  explain  them,  I  took  no  pains  to  un- 
deceive her.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fate  of  my  poor  dog, 
who  had  not  shared  in  his  master's  scientific  labours,  I  might 
have  persuaded  myself  that  I  bad  been  the  sport  of  a  diseased 
imagination. 

My  notebooks,  I  found,  had  escaped  the  ruthless  hand  which 
had  turned  my  laboratory  into  a  billiard-room.  In  them  was  a 
record  of  my  researches  and  their  results,  more  or  less  complete. 
This  I  sent  to  my  friend  Professor  Crieichen,  to  use  the  results  as 
he  thought  fit,  provided  he  did  not  connect  the  discovery  with 
my  name.  The  Herr  Professor  worked  them  out,  and  verified 
them  at  once  by  experiment  on  his  own  sight.  I  received  a  letter 
from  him,  written  by  an  amanuensis  in  the  first  flush  of  his 
pleasure,  full  of  what  he  hoped  to  achieve  by  this  new  &culty. 
He  was  an  old  man,  he  said,  and  even  if  he  found  that  his  sight 
was  permanently  altered,  and  that  he  could  not  recover  his  normal 
vision,  he  did  not  object  to  unpleasantness  and  inconvenience 
suffered  in  the  cause  of  knowledge. 

Some  weeks  afterwards  he  wrote  in  a  less  cheerful  and  hopeful 
strain,  notwithstanding  some  remarkable  discoveries  he  had  been 
able  to  make.  When  some  months  had  passed,  I  heard  of  his 
sudden  death.  Whether  he  died  from  natural  causes,  or  whether 
he  found  life  under  such  conditions  a  burden  not  to  be  endured 
«ven  by  a  German  savant,  who  can  tell  ? 

C.  H.  T.  Cbosthwaitb. 
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The  English  Ranchwoman. 


IF,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a  former  article,*  the  English  ranch- 
mani's  career  is  not  as  a  general  thing  a  triumphant  success, 
how  fares  it  with  the  English  lady  who  has  undertaken  to  share 
his  Western  home?  Her  husband  most  likely  has  had  some 
experience  of  ranching,  and  is,  presumably,  here  because  an  active 
life  suits  him.  He  has  probably  tried  it  for  a  few  years,  and  has 
gone  to  the  bottom.  His  friends  at  home  have  come  to  the  rescue 
and  set  him  on  his  legs  again.  He  has  had  his  experience,  and 
has  once  more  a  little  money  to  start  again  with.  He  has  tried  it 
as  a  bachelor,  and  believes  that  his  £Eulure  was  partly  due  to  this 
very  thing — the  household  duties  taking  so  much  of  his  time. 
During  these  first  years  of  his  ranching  career  he  has  heard 
repeatedly  from  his  neighbours  that  ^  a  bachelor  has  no  business 
on  a  ranch.'  *  You  want  a  wife,'  he  has  been  told  by  someone 
who  has  dropped  in  about  dinner-time,  and  is  watching  with  con- 
temptuous pity  his  host's  endeavours  to  prepare  the  meal.  ^  I 
wouldn't  live  this  way,'  says  another  on  another  occasion,  with  the 
refreshing  frankness  customary  in  the  West,  *  as  long  as  there  was 
an  immarried  woman  in  Missouri.'  ^  Dam  this  thing  of  baching,' 
says  yet  another,  taking  in  with  comprehensive  eye  the  disorder 
and  confusion  in  which  our  friend  luxuriates*.  ^  Wliat  a  man  lives 
for  is  for  what  little  comfort  he  gets ;  and  if  he  don't  get  that,  he 
don't  get  nawthin'.'  And  to  each  and  all  of  these  and  similar 
remarks  is  appended  the  assurance  that  if  he  will  only  get  married 
he  will '  make  two  dollars  where,  single,  he  can't  make  one.' 

Contrasting  his  own  surroundings  with  those  of  his  married 
neighbours,  there  is  small  cause  for  surprise  if  our  Englishman 
begins  to  believe  there  may  be  some  truth  in  it.  The  loneliness 
of  his  house,  the  time  he  loses  getting  his  meals,  the  desolation 
which  greets  him  if  he  gets  home  late  on  a  winter  evening  and 

»  L0XOMAV*s  MaqAzinb,  Itfay  1895. 
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has  Btill  his  ontside  '  chores '  to  do  before  he  can  begin  to  prepare 
his  own  sapper — all  these  are  arguments  which  urge  him  to  the 
belief  that  on  a  ranch,  if  anywhere,  a  man  needs  a  wife.  ^  How 
much  which  is  ahnost  nnendurable,'  he  thinks  as  he  smokes  a 
meditative  pipe, '  would  disappear  if  the  right  person  were  here  to 
take  the  house  o£f  my  hands,  and  what  a  di£ferent  thing  this  life 
would  be.  However,  there's  no  use  thinking  of  that  in  the  shape 
Fm  in.  If  I  can't  keep  myself  going,  I  don't  want  to  bring  a 
family  to  grief/  And  so  with  a  grunt  of  disgust,  and  perhaps  a 
glance  at  a  photograph,  he  turns  to  his  unmade  bed,  shakes  up 
his  blankets  a  little,  and  for  a  while  forgets  his  troubles. 

But  the  ofb-repeated  advice  is  fermenting  in  his  head,  and  his 
heart  quite  possibly  is  urging  him  in  the  same  direction ;  and 
when,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  the  first  act  of  his  ranching  life  has 
come  to  its  inevitable  end,  and  a  visit  to  the  old  country  has 
resulted  in  his  being  started  again  with  fresh  funds,  he  is  accom- 
])anied  on  his  return  by  a  young  lady  whom  he  is  proud  to 
present  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances  as  ^  My  wife.' 

The  neighbours  had  given  him  good  advice  from  their  point 
of  view.  Unfortunately,  the  wife  they  had  in  their  minds  and  his 
new  acquisition  are  as  far  asunder  as  their  respective  birthplaces. 
They  were  thinking  of  a  daughter  of  the  soil ;  one  bom  and  raised 
on  a  farm,  used  to  hard  work  from  childhood ;  one  who  would  keep 
his  house  in  such  order  and  neatness  as  would  make  his  home 
seem  a  veritable  Paradise  when  he  contrasts  it  with  the  wretched 
way  in  which  he  was  living ;  one  who  would  wash,  sweep,  bake, 
care  for  the  poultry  and  young  calves ;  milk,  it  may  be ;  do  up  his 
'  chores '  at  a  pinch  when  he  was  away,  and  who  would  supplement 
his  little  capital  with  an  experience  far  greater  than  his  own ;  who 
would  advise  him  in  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty  with  the  keen- 
ness and  zest  of  an  identical  interest ;  and  one  to  whom  these 
multifarious  duties,  though  trying  even  to  her,  would  not  prove 
overwhelming.  This  is  the  kind  of  wife  they  had  in  their  ^mind's 
eye,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  wife  to  whom  the  prosaic  argument 
they  all  used  would  apply. 

But  all  this  does  not  satisfy  our  Englishman.  Bightly  or 
wrongly,  he  refuses  to  let  the  business  idea  dominate  the  sanctuary 
of  home.  Here  at  least,  he  thinks,  shall  be  some  refinement 
and  elegance,  some  escape  from  the  coarse,  rough  natures  with 
which  he  is  in  daily  contact.  Here  shall  be  someone  with  whom 
he  can  interchange  ideas  other  than  those  concerning  the  ranch 
and  stock,  someone,  in  fine,  whose  sympathies  and  feelings  are 
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those  of  his  own  class.  He  has  never  given  np  the  hope  that 
some  day  his  term  of  exile  will  be  over,  and  that  he  may  be  able 
to  go  back  to  the  old  country  to  live,  and  consequently  refuses  to 
take  a  step  which  must  make  the  severance  final,  which  would 
indeed  be  a  burning  of  his  boats.  And  so  he  has  wooed  and  won 
in  England,  and  brought  his  prize  across  the  Atlantic  to  keep  house 
for  him  in  some  canon  of  the  Bockies,  or,  more  lonely  still,  some- 
where on  the  wind-swept  plain,  where,  with  her  middle-class 
English  ideas,  ed.ucation,  and  accomplishments,  her  grace  of  man- 
ner and  refined  soft  voice,  she  will,  for  a  while,  at  all  events,  be 
regarded  by  her  homely  neighbours  with  as  much  suspicious  sur- 
prise as  would  be  a  canary  among  a  cage  full  of  sparrows. 

The  lady  ranchwoman  may  practically  be  considered  exclusively 
an  English  product.  No  other  nationality  contributes  an  appre- 
ciable quota  of  the  ladies  of  gentle  birth  and  education  who  are 
to  be  found  scattered  over  the  Western  States  of  America,  and 
this  fitct  may  be  cited  as  additional  proof  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
English  race.  The  number  even  of  English  ladies  may  not  be 
actually  very  large,  but  every  Englishman  who  has  spent  a  few 
years  on  a  ranch  will  have  known  several,  while  he  can  probably 
count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  female  representatives  of  the 
same  class  of  all  other  nationalities  put  together  whom  he  has 
met  or  even  heard  of.  This  state  of  affairs  is  largely  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  among  educated  ranchmen  Englishmen  have 
an  immense  preponderance  in  numbers ;  but  the  English  ladies 
must  themselves  be  accredited  with  a  greater  daring  and  readiness 
to  undergo  hardship  than  their  sisters  of  other  countries  display. 
Possibly,  too,  the  unsympathising  foreigner  would  suggest  that  this 
fact  may  be  taken  as  additional  proof  that  English  people  are 
all  more  or  less  crazy ;  and  assuredly,  if  one  considers  what  the 
English  lady  leaves,  and  what  in  many  instances  she  comes  to, 
there  would  seem  to  be,  as  the  Westerners  say,  more  truth  than 
poetry  in  this  particular  application  of  the  assertion. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  English  lady  herself  has  not  been 
able  to  form  an  accurate,  nay,  even  an  approximate,  idea  of  what 
her  life  and  surroundings  will  be.  Everything  has  been  looked 
at  through  rose-coloured  spectacles,  or  rather,  considering  the 
distance,  through  a  rose-coloured  telescope,  and  she  has  not  been 
able  to  take  the  harshness  and  loneliness  of  the  life  into  close 
account  under  the  excitement  of  her  engagement  and  marriage. 
Nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  if  she  had  had  days  where  she  had  not 
had  hours  to  ponder  the  matter,  could  she  gauge  her  own  capacity 
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for  a  steady  nnending  straggle  with  a  side  of  life  of  which  she 
has  had  no  experience.  All  she  can  tell  on  this  score  is,  that  she 
has  the  courage  to  face  it.  Her  husband  has  explained  to  her  that 
the  surroundings  are  somewhat  rough  and  unfinished  at  present, 
but  he  has  also  added,  and  no  doubt  believed,  that  they  can  and 
shall  be  ameliorated.  The  house  shall  be  added  to,  the  little 
enclosure  in  which  it  stands  shall  be  laid  down  in  grass,  and  the 
present  rough  board  fence  shall  be  taken  down  and  a  neat  picket 
fence  substituted.  There  shall  be  a  milk-house  on  the  most 
approved  principle,  and  just  as  soon  as  time  will  allow  a  well 
shall  be  dug  and  a  pump  provided,  coming  up  through  the  kitchen 
floor,  so  that  she  won't  have  to  go  outside  for  water,  as  must  be 
done  at  present.  There  is  a  horse  there  which  will  carry  a  lady 
nicely,  and  she  shall  accompany  him  on  his  rides  after  stock. 
There  is  a  nice  lot  of  poultry  on  the  place,  which  helps  to  make  it 
look  cheerful  and  homelike — and,  in  fact,  it  only  wants  a  woman's 
presence  and  a  woman's  touch  to  render  it  '  highly  desirable,'  as 
the  auctioneers'  advertisements  read. 

Listening  with  great  interest  to  these  very  hopeful  accounts,  she 
draws  a  mental  picture  of  the  place  as  it  is  to  be  rather  than  as  it 
actually  is.  She  sees  a  cosy  cottage  with  a  small  lawn  and  garden, 
surrounded  by  a  gaily  painted  fence  and  all  trim  and  neat.  Inside 
the  house  is  as  fresh  and  clean  as  a  new  pin,  and  the  kitchen  is  to 
look  so  cheery  and  inviting  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure — great  fun, 
in  fsict — to  have  her  husband's  meals  ready  for  him  when  he  comes 
from  work,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  till  the  business  increases  and 
a  larger  income  brings  more  leisure.  She  has  learnt  to  make 
butter,  and  has  taken  some  lessons  at  a  cookery  class,  and  has 
perhaps  made  some  trial  of  her  newly  acquired  knowledge  at  home 
in  the  shape  of  some  fiuicy  dishes,  and  been  loudly  applauded. 
So  she  feels  confident  of  her  ability  to  manage  the  cooking,  if  she 
is  a  little  uncertain  about  the  bread-making ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
housework — the  sweeping,  dusting,  scrubbing,  washing,  and  iron- 
ing— she  dismisses  from  her  mind  for  the  present,  reflecting  that 
other  people  have  done  it,  and  why  not  she  ?  Perhaps,  after  all, 
she  thinks,  some  way  will  be  found  by  which  it  will  be  taken  off 
her  hands. 

She  has  numbers  of  ornaments,  pictures,  and  photographs  to 
make  her  sitting-room  look  bright  and  cheerful ;  '  just  as  well,' 
she  argues,  '  have  a  pretty  room  as  an  ugly  one,  and  it  makes 
such  a  difference  to  one's  daily  life.'  She  is  fully  determined  to 
have  things  nice  about  her,  and  brings  out  her  wedding  presents, 
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including,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of  silver  plate  and  a  five  o'clock 
tea  service. 

A  stock  of  clothes,  comprehensive  enough  to  include  every 
emergency,  from  scrubbing  the  floor  to  a  possible  party,  completes 
her  equipment. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  modest  castle  in  the  air  will  not 
tumble  about  her  ears  when  she  finally  arrives,  after  her  long  and 
dusty  journey,  and  first  catches  sight  of  her  new  home.  On  very 
few  ranches  has  much  been  done  for  the  sake  of  neatness  and 
effect,  and  her  husband  not  having  been,  as  we  know,  very  success- 
ful so  £Eur,  has  had  no  money  to  spare  for  anything  but  what  has 
been  strictly  necessary.  The  bare  and  desolate  appearance  of  every- 
thing is  almost  sure  to  give  her  English  ideas  a  painful  shock, 
accompanied,  if  she  be  of  a  susceptible  nature,  by  a  reaction  which 
may  startle  her  in  its  intensity. 

Well  does  the  writer  remember  the  revulsion  of  feeling  he 
experienced  when  he  first  caught  sight  of  the  ranche  he  came  to, 
fourteen  years  ago,  fresh  from  the  old  country.  The  bareness  and 
apparent  desolation  have  an  indescribably  depressing  effect  on  a 
person  wearied  with  days  of  travel;  and  though  he  may  have 
thought  himself  prepared  for  some  such  scene,  the  actually  being 
there  and  seeing  it,  and  recognising  that  here  or  in  some  similar 
place  is  a  good  share  of  his  life  to  be  passed,  bring  home  to  h\m 
the  length  and  depth  of  the  step  he  has  taken,  as  no  amount  of 
description  or  imagination  has  been  able  to  do.  In  a  few  weeks 
he  wiU  wonder  how  he  could  have  been  so  affected,  so  e^y  do 
most  people  grow  accustomed  to  their  surroundings,  but  the 
memory  of  the  impression  will  abide  with  him. 

The  lady,  as  soon  as  she  gets  out  of  sight,  will  perhaps  indulge 
in  what  we  are  told  is  the  luxury  of  a  good  cry,  after  which  she 
will  feel  better.  The  necessity  of  getting  things  into  some  kind 
of  order  is  immediate,  and  will  take  her  thoughts  off  herself.  A 
good  night's  rest  will  work  wonders,  and  after  breakfast,  which  her 
husband  gets  ready,  she  feels  fit  for  anything. 

For  several  days  the  '  straightening  things  out '  and  '  fixing 
up '  will  occupy  her  fully.  Her  husband  will  be  round  all  the 
time  helping  her,  so  that  she  will  not  be  lonely ;  and  if  she  is  of  a 
contriving  turn,  she  will  find  plenty  of  chance  to  exercise  her 
ingenuity  in  the  matter  of  shelves  and  cupboards,  curtains,  and 
porticos.  At  last,  however,  the  household  arrangements  are  com- 
plete— ^the  carpets  down,  the  stoves  set  up,  the  pictures  and  book- 
shelves hung,  the  modest  furniture  in  place.    Very  neat  the  house 
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looks  inside,  and  if  only  the  yard  in  which  it  stands  were  not  so 
wofdlly  bare,  her  mental  picture  would  be  approaching  realisation. 
So  £Btr  things  have  gone  well  enough.  The  getting  things  in  order 
has  been  interesting,  and  the  preparing  the  meals  herself,  with  the 
assistance  of  her  husband,  has  been  a  novel  and  amusing  expe- 
rience, a  kind  of  picnic  as  it  were.  She  is  surprised  to  find  him 
as  handy  as  he  is,  thanks  to  his  ^  baching  ^  experiences,  and  has 
already  discovered  that  he  can  give  her  a  good  many  wrinkles 
about  ranch  housekeeping,  if  his  methods  may  be  rather  too  rough 
and  ready  for  civilisation.  She  has  had  his  Society  and  help  all 
day,  and  her  life  has  been  too  full  of  movement  for  her  to  feel 
lonely.  Now,  however,  the  house  is  in  order,  and  her  husband 
must  be  getting  to  his  work  outside,  which  he  has  rather  neglected 
during  these  first  few  days.  She  has  had  some  little  chance  to 
learn  how  things  are  done,  and  it  is  time  to  shake  down  to  business 
and  rely  principally  upon  herself. 

To  the  credit  of  Englishmen,  who  bring  English  wives  to 
Western  ranches,  be  it  said,  that  for  the  most  part  they  appreciate 
the  sacrifice  the  ladies  have  made,  consider  them  and  spare  them 
all  they  can  of  the  disagreeables  that  must  be  encountered. 
The  English  ranchwoman  gets  far  more  help  from  her  husband 
than  does  the  native.  On  most  English  ranches  where  no  ^  indoor 
help '  is  kept,  it  is  the  practice  for  the  husband  to  get  up  and 
make  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove,  and  start  the  breakfast  prepara- 
tions, putting  on  the  kettle  and  the  coffee-pot,  the  oatmeal — ^which 
is  a  standing  breakfiEist  dish  on  nine  out  of  ten  ranches  throughout 
the  country — and,  perhaps,  especially  in  cold  weather,  cutting  a 
beefsteak  ready  for  the  frying-pan.  Then  he  goes  down  to  the 
bam  and  does  his  chores;  that  is  to  say,  feeds  his  horses  and 
usually  milks.  By  the  time  he  has  got  through  these  duties  the  lady 
of  the  house  has  got  breakfieist  ready  without  very  much  trouble  to 
herself.  Often,  where  a  hired  man  is  kept,  the  master  of  the  house 
will  get  breakfast  entirely  himself,  leaving  the  chores  to  the  man. 

The  bom  and  bred  ranchwoman  is  not  so  fortunate.  The  first 
one  up  in  the  house  will  make  a  fire,  but  it  is  not  very  often  that 
any  of  the  men  folk  will  put  a  hand  to  a  dish  or  cooking  utensil, 
not  from  laziness  or  want  of  consideration,  but  because  such  mat- 
ters are  outside  their  sphere,  are  the  woman's  business,  and  what 
she  is  there  for.  No  native  ranchwoman  expects  anything  else — 
not  if  it  should  rain  for  a  week  at  a  time,  and  her  husband  be 
about  the  house  all  day  weather-bound. 

After  breakfast,  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
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should  be  over  by  half-past  six  or  a  quarter  to  seven,  the  men  folk 
start  on  their  day's  work,  and  the  breakfast-dishes  will  be  her  first 
care.  These  disposed  of,  and  the  chickens  fed  with  the  scraps, 
there  are  the  duties  for  the  particular  day  to  attend  to.  In  most 
households  the  routine  runs — one  day  wash,  next  day  iron,  next 
day  scrub,  next  day  odd  jobs,  Friday  sweep,  Saturday  bake  and  do 
most  of  Sunday's  cooking.  Besides  this,  there  are  the  meals,  of 
course— dinner  at  twelve  and  supper  at  six,  and,  most  distasteful 
task  of  all,  after  each  meal  the  inevitable  dishes. 

There  is  the  milk  to  strain  and  skim,  and  once,  if  not  twice,  a 
week  a  churning.  There  is  her  own  and  her  husband's  mending, 
and  job  after  job  crops  up  which  must  be  attended  to  sooner  or 
later.  Though  there  is  a  special  day  laid  oflT  in  each  week  for  the 
thorough  sweeping  of  the  house,  a  certain  amount  of  it  must,  of 
course,  be  done  each  day.  Here,  my  dear  lady,  you  will  find  one 
reason  why  the  native  ranchwomen,  even  those  who  can  a£ford  it, 
have  not  been  at  much  pains  to  beautify  their  houses,  but  content 
themselves  on  the  most  part  with  a  bare  neatness. 

Not  in  the  log  cabins  and  board  shanties  of  the  West,  neat  and 
clean  inside  though  they  be,  will  be  found  *  the  best  parlour '  of  a 
New  England  farmhouse,  which  has  been  in  the  possession  of  one 
fisimily  for  several  generations.  The  magnificence  of  this  room 
deserves  a  word  of  description.  The  furniture  usually  consists  of 
a  black  hair-cloth  lounge  and  chairs,  and  a  rocking-chair  or  two 
with  plenty  of  crocheted  tidies  sprinkled  about.  In  the  centre  of 
the  room  stands  a  heavy  mahogany  table,  and  on  it  a  wreath  of 
wax  flowers,  the  salvage  firom  some  funeral  from  the  house.  Some- 
times the  flowers  are  made  from  the  hair  of  deceased  relatives 
and  whether  of  wax  or  hair  are  duly  protected  by  a  glass  shade. 
A  photograph  album  and  one  or  two  Annuals  complete  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  table.  In  some  of  these  houses  silver  coffin-plates 
bearing  the  name,  and  date  of  birth,  and  death  of  the  deceased, 
are  tastefully  grouped  on  the  mantelpiece.  The  windows  of  this 
sanctuaxy  are  carefully  darkened,  and  the  room  feels  damp  and 
chill  as  a  vault. 

But  in  the  Far  West  one  rarely  sees  much  superfluity  of  furni- 
ture fbd  ornament  in  ranch  houses.  It  looks  as  though  the 
inhabitants  kept  in  mind  the  chance  of  ^  taking  a  notion  to  move ' 
and  confine  their  sesthetic  aspirations  to  such  few  sticks  of  furni- 
ture as  can  be  picked  up  and  loaded  on  a  waggon  without  much 
trouble,  and  without  much  possibility  of  damage.  Hence,  though 
the  [^interiors  of  these  houses  are   not   specially  picturesque  or 
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attractive,  yet  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  keep  them  clean 
and  neat  is  reduced  to  a  minimmn. 

No  need  to  say  that  neither  the  New  ilngland  parlour  nor  the 
Western  living  room  meets  the  requirements  of  the  English  lady. 
Her  sitting-room  must,  of  course,  be  meant  for  use,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  pretty,  and  she  makes  it  so.  But  these  same 
pictures  and  ornaments,  photograph  frames,  and  vases,  and  nick- 
nacks  will  make  her  a  terrible  amount  of  work  which  the  native 
ranchwoman  is  spared.  They  will  catch  no  end  of  dust,  which, 
on  the  plains,  at  all  events,  driven  by  the  constant  wind,  pene- 
trates and  accumulates  in  a  way  to  break  a  housewife's  heart. 
The  silverware  will  look  dingy  and  unattractive,  unless  she  devotes 
lots  of  time  to  it,  as  at  first  most  likely  she  will.  She  will  start 
with  the  intention  of  keeping  things  up  to  the  high  standard  she 
has  been  accustomed  to.  She  cannot  bear  to  think  of  anything 
she  has  left  undone  that  ought  to  be  done,  or  which  seems  like 
slovenliness.  The  stoves  must  be  blacked  and  polished,  the 
window-panes  kept  bright,  though  the  dust  will  obscure  them 
almost  as  soon  as  you  turn  your  back.  Where  the  work  devolves 
on  one  single  pair  of  hands  you  can,  if  you  choose,  give  every 
hour,  nay,  every  moment,  to  some  detail  of  housekeeping,  and 
still  could  if  the  days  were  twice  as  long.  '  A  man's  work  is  from 
sun  to  sun :  a  woman's  work  is  never  done,'  was  surely  said  of 
a  ranchwoman.  These  duties  sound  somewhat  formidable  for  a 
young  lady  who  has  never  even  taken  care  of  her  own  room. 
Though  a  girl  raised  on  a  ranch  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  there 
being  any  considerable  amount  of  work  in  keeping  house  for  two 
people,  the  newcomer's  unaccustomed  muscles  will  ache  at  first 
as  she  slowly  attacks  one  task  after  another.  Of  course,  as  yet, 
she  knows  nothing  about  economy  of  time,  and  has  yet  to  acquire 
a  system  and  method.  She  has  the  conscientiousness  together 
with  the  uncertain  notions  of  the  amateur.  She  does  not  know 
yet  what  mtt8^  be  done  and  what  can  be  let  go,  and  gives  herself 
twice  the  trouble  a  professional  ranchwoman  would  take,  with  no 
better  result  after  all  her  pains  that  anyone  but  herself  can  or 
would  notice.  No  doubt  her  mind  misgives  her  if,  looking  into 
the  future,  she  can  discern  only  a  long  vista  of  days  of  similar 
toil.  She  will,  if  she  is  wise,  refrain  from  indulging  in  this  prac* 
tice,  and  learn,  as  the  diplomatists  urge,  to  '  take  short  views.' 

'Practice  commonly  makes  perfect,'  say  the  old-fashioned 
copy-books.  By  degrees  she  gets  things  to  a  focus,  %&  the 
Western  expression  is,  and  manages  to  do  in  half  a  day  what  her 
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native  neighbour  has  done  by  ten  o'clock.  Some  one  has  been 
found  not  too  proud  and  independent  to  do  the  fiimily  washing, 
the  charge  for  which  accommodation  is  a  heavy  drain  on  a  very 
slender  income,  and  with  what  help  her  husband  can  give  her  she 
manages  pretty  well,  though,  if  haply  her  lot  is  cast  on  the 
plains,  she  is  greatly  tried  by  the  fiery  sun  blazing  down  on  the 
sandy  and  treeless  expanse,  and  sending  a  furnace-like  heat 
through  the  thin  walls.  Most  ranch  houses  on  the  plains  have  a 
kind  of  lean-to  on  their  north  side  open  at  either  end,  so  as  to 
allow  the  air  to  circulate,  into  which  the  kitchen  stove  is  moved 
in  the  summer.  Let  us  hope  one  has  been  provided  for  the  lady 
whose  case  we  are  consideriug. 

So  passes  her  novice's  year.  In  the  second  year  of  her  stay, 
when  a  greater  familiarity  with  her  routine  enables  her  to  get 
through  it  with  greater  ease  to  herself,  the  situation  is  usually 
complicated  by  the  arrival  of  a  tiny  third  party  on  the  scene,  and 
now,  to  use  a  homely  expression,  the  fat  is  in  the  fire  with  a 
vengeance.  If  her  duties  had  been  all,  and  more  than  all,  she 
could  accomplish  when  there  were  but  two  of  them,  what  must  be 
the  state  of  affairs  now  ?  For  a  while,  of  course,  there  can  be  no 
question  help  must  be  and  is  procured,  but  when  the  mistress 
of  the  house  is  on  her  feet  again,  how  is  she  to  manage  with  these 
new  claims  on  her  time  and  attention  ?  Her  hands  were  more 
than  full  before ;  help  of  some  kind  she  must  have,  and  as  female 
help  is  excessively  hard  to  procure  and  very  high-priced,  the  only 
way  out  is  for  her  husband  to  give  up  some  of  his  time  to  such 
household  duties  as  he  is  capable  of  performing.  But  if  it  takes 
him  all  his  time,  doing  the  best  he  knows  how,  to  make  ends 
meet,  working  at  his  own  proper  avocations,  how  is  it  to  be  done 
when  he  has  to  leave  the  work — which  pays  grudgingly  and  spa- 
ringly, it  is  true,  but  still  which  brings  in  all  the  income  they 
have — ^to  do  the  household  chores,  vastly  more  in  number,  too, 
these,  be  it  remembered,  than  in  the  days  when  he  was  a  bachelor  ? 
Is  this  the  ^  two  dollars  married  where,  single,  he  couldn't  make 
one  ? '  He  is  face  to  face  with  an  im^^oasa^which  may  well  make 
the  good  man  scratch  his  head  and  wonder  what  the  devil  must 
be  done.  After  all,  matters  seem  worse  than  they  are.  They  are 
both  young  and  strong,  and  able  to  endure,  and  somehow  or  other 
they  ^  tough  it  through.'  Perhaps  a  neighbour  has  a  sister-in-law 
staying  with  her  who  can  come  in  twice  or  three  times  a  week 
and  take  the  hardest  of  the  work  off  her  hands.  Perhaps  there 
comes  a  cheque  from  the  old  country  about  this  time  in  view  of 
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the  extra  expenses  of  the  year.  The  in&nt  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
sound  and  healthy,  and  before  long  matters  go  on  much  the  same 
as  before,  brightened  by  a  new  interest. 

No  bed  of  roses  this  so  far,  however.  She  has  to  work  each 
day  far  harder  than  any  of  the  servants  in  her  father's  house,  and 
feels  regretfully  that  she  has  next  to  no  time  to  herself  for  reading 
or  keeping  up  any  of  her  accomplishments.  She  is  sinking  into 
the  hauafrau  she  fears,  with  no  thought  or  aim  beyond-having  a 
good  dinner  for  her  husband,  her  house  and  its  belongings  in 
apple-pie  order,  and  her  children  well  fed  and  decently  dressed. 
Her  love  of  culture  may  not  have  been  more  than  skin  deep,  but 
once  on  a  time  she  had  not  proposed  to  herself  to  satisfy  her 
leanings  towards  sweetness  and  light  over  the  cook  stove  and 
wash-tub.  Then,  too,  she  wonders  and  fears  that  a  greater 
familiarity  with  the  coarser  and  more  sordid  side  of  life  may  not, 
ever  so  slightly,  but  still  appreciably,  mar  the  bloom  of  the  surface 
delicacy  of  her  nature.  This  acquaintance  with  unlovely  sights 
and  sounds,  the  rough  talk  that  occasionally  penetrates  to  her  ears, 
will  they  not  make  some  difference  in  her  that  her  friends  may 
notice  if  ever  she  returns  to  civilisation  ?  The  men  that  have 
come  out  young  and  stayed  long,  have  they  not  deteriorated  some- 
what from  the  standard  they  were  very  &ir  representatives  of 
once ;  lost  a  little  of  their  polish,  indefinably  gone  off  a  little  ? 
And  if  they,  why  not  she  ? 

If  ever  she  returns  to  civilisation !  But  will  she,  she  wonders. 
Is  her  husband  doing  any  good,  poor  fellow,  with  all  his 
endeavours?  Hard  as  he  works,  the  daily  struggle  gets  no 
easier ;  it  even  seems  to  her  as  if  there  were  less  money  for 
expenses  than  a  year  ago,  though  he  says  little  about  it.  He 
should  have  married  one  of  these  women  out  here,  she  thinks,  half 
resentfully  and  half  sorrowfully,  who  would  have  been  a  help  to 
him  inst^^  of  an  expense.  But  the  baby  is  ciying  and  supper  is 
to  get.  Action  dispels  gloomy  thoughts,  and  if  some  traces  of 
perturbation  are  still  noticeable  when  her  husband  comes  home 
firom  work,  we  will  hope  he  is  sensitive  and  sensible  enough  to 
throw  a  little  extra  kindness  and  cheeriness  into  his  manner.  So 
fax  it  has  been  supposed  that  our  young  couple  are  not  well 
enough  off  to  hire  much,  if  any,  help ;  and  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  portray  in  the  above  sketch  what  the  lady's  life  must  be 
where  this  is  the  case,  as  it  is  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  English 
ranch  households.    But  where  the  income,  from  whatever  source — ; 
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almost  certainly  it  will  not  proceed  from  the  ranch — is  of  sufficient 
size  to  allow  of  a  girl  being  kept,  the  English  ranchwoman's  life 
will  not  be  the  incessant  round  of  drudgery  that  it  must  be  where 
she  has  all  the  work  to  do  herself  and  a  family  to  look  after  into 
the  bargain.     Lonely  it  will  still  be  and  monotonous,  but  at  least 
there  will  be  some  leisure  to  read  or  follow  her  favourite  indoor 
pursuits.     The  great  brunt  of  the  household  duties  will  be  off  her 
hands,  and  this  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  or  would,  if 
it  were  not  that  for  weariness  of  body  she  has  substituted  vexation 
of  spirit  when  she  undertakes  a  Western  hired  girl,  unless  she  is 
rarely  fortunate.     If  she  gets  one  of  the  neighbour's  daughters, 
she  must  treat  her  on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality  if  she  wants 
her  to  stay  more  than  a  day.    Her  employer  and  his  wife  are 
ranch  people,  and  so  are  her  parents,  and  in  the  girl's  eyes  there 
is  no  difference  whatever  in  station.     She  has  been  brought  up 
not  only  in  the  belief  that  she  is  as  good  as  anybody,  but  to 
be  ready  at  all  times  and  all  seasons  fiercely  to  assert  it,  and 
most  of  all,  perhaps,  when  she  has  hired  to  an  ^  English  outfit/ 
Very  little  &ult-finding  will  she  stand,  and  she  expects  to  be 
treated  as  one  of  the  &mily ;  that  is  to  say,  to  take  her  meals  at 
the  same  table,  and  when  the  dishes  are  washed  after  the  evening 
meal  to  sit  with  them.     If  any  visitors  come  to  the  house  she 
expects  an  introduction.    It  is  within  the  writer's  knowledge  that, 
where  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  not  an  Englishwoman  as  it 
happens,  had  neglected  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  a  girl  she  had 
hired,  whose  parents  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  girl's  mother 
came  to  the  house  and  made  quite  a  scene,  using  this  omission  as 
her  text,  and  winding  up  a  long  harangue  with  the  argvmufniwm  ad 
hominem,  ^  How  would  you  like  it  for  one  of  your  own  daughters? 
My  girl  is  no  nigger,  I  want  you  to  know.'    Then  she  left  the 
house  and  took  her  daughter  with  her.    Nor  was  the  mother 
at  all  the  virago  one  might  expect  from  this  story.      On  the 
contrary,  in  appearance  and  on  ordinary  occasions,  in  manner, 
she  was  exceptionally  nice,  and  a  good  deal  above  the  average 
Westerner. 

If  the  bumps  of  pride  and  self-esteem  are  not  to  be  found  in  a 
high  state  of  development  on  every  Westerner's  head,  there  is 
nothing  in  phrenology.  English  people  are  not  supposed  to  be 
deficient  in  these  qualities,  but  the  average  Englishman  is  not 
within  measurable  distance  of  the  frontiers'  man.  This  it  is  which 
makes  it  so  hard  for  English  people  at  first  to  keep  in  touch  with 
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their  American  employ^.  They  are  ^  helps,'  not  servants — yoii 
are  employer,  not  master  or  mis^ss.  They  will  take  orders  from 
yon  but  not  peremptory  orders ;  and  if  there  is  one  thing  that  will 
rouse  them  quicker  than  another,  it  is  the  frigid  and  distant  tone 
usually  employed  by  English  people  in  addressing  their  inferiors. 
They  detect,  or  fiBmcy  they  detect,  a  shade  of  contempt  in  it,  and 
this  is  as  a  lighted  match  to  tow  steeped  in  turpentine.  If  you 
can  treat  them  in  a  friendly  way  you  will  get  along  with  them  all 
right,  but  your  manner  must  be  natural  and  spontaneous,  not 
merely  a£fable  and  gracious. 

This  young  lady,  then,  who  has  consented  to  accommodate  our 
English  friends  for  a  while  will  have  the  faults  of  her  class  more 
or  less  developed,  and  certainly  she  will  have  her  fiill  share  of 
independence.  Very  likely  she  will  do  her  work  well  and  quickly, 
but  after  hours  her  time  is  her  own,  and  she  employs  it  as  suits 
her  best.  Her  young  men,  or  '  fellows,'  as  she  calls  them,  will 
come  to  the  house  and  escort  her  to  every  dance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, nor  will  she  think  it  in  the  least  incumbent  on  het  to 
ask  her  employers'  leave  to  attend  them.  She  is  much  more 
likely  to  announce  that  supper  must  be  an  hour  earlier  as  Sile 
Reed  is  coming  to  take  her  to  the  dance  at  Hills',  and  he  won't 
want  to  be  kept  waiting.  She  is  not  very  Ukely  to  stay  long. 
Even  if  there  is  no  actual  rupture,  she  and  the  English  lady  find 
a  good  many  causes  of  friction,  and  they  soon  part  company. 
Even  though  things  may  have  gone  smoothly,  she  will  soon  want 
to  go  home.  She  wants  some  money  for  some  purpose,  twenty  or 
thirty  dollars,  perhaps,  and  when  a  month  or  six  weeks'  work  has 
put  this  sum  in  her  pocket  she  takes  her  leave. 

There  is  this  disadvantage  in  having  a  girl  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood that,  if  there  should  have  been  a  regular  quarrel,  and 
the  girl  has  been  discharged,  or  taken  herself  off  in  a  huff,  one 
family  at  least  in  the  immediate  circle  has  become  hostile,  and 
may,  by  talking  and  circulating  reports,  do  a  good  deal  to  rouse 
the  prejudice  always  lurking  in  the  Western  mind  against  the 
English.  The  lady,  in  spite  of  her  husband's  repeated  warnings, 
is  exceedingly  likely  to  have  dropped  some  careless  remark  about 
Western  ways  in  the  girl's  hearing,  or  to  have  jested  about  some 
peculiarity  in  the  appearance  or  speech  of  some  one  who  has 
come  to  the  house,  and  this  will  be  repeated  and  added  to.  The 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  by  English  people  settled  in  the 
West  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  their  neighbours  in  the 
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hearing  of  any  of  them.  The  most  innocent  remark  will  be  dis- 
torted, and  meanings  violently  twisted  as  the  story  proceeds  from 
month  to  month,  losing  nothing  in  the  telling  each  time.  There 
are  so  many  chances  in  ranch  life  for  an  ill-disposed  neighbour  to 
do  an  injury  where  he  thinks  he  has  a  grudge,  that  it  is  well  to 
take  all  reasonable  pains  to  avoid  giving  offence. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  there  is  more  chance  of  getting 
satisfactory  help  out  61  a  girl  used  to  ranching  than  there  is  by 
taking  one  of  the  professional  'hired  girls'  of  a  Western  town. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  do  this.  Hardly  any 
wages  will  induce  them  to  leave  town,  and  no  wages  will  induce 
them  to  stay  longer  than  a  month  or  six  weeks.  They  have  been 
used  to  town  conveniences,  water  in  the  house,  hot  and  cold,  a 
sink,  everything  brought  to  the  door  by  tradesmen,  and  their 
night  or  two  out  in  the  week.  If  one  of  these  should  have  con- 
sented to  ruralise  for  a  while  for  some  private  reason,  such  as  a 
lovers'  quarrel,  the  chances  are  she  will  begin  to  grumble  the 
instant  she  enters  the  house,  and  never  leave  off  till,  driven  to 
desperation,  her  employers  pay  her  off,  sacrificing  her  fare,  which 
she  was  to  pay  herself  if  she  went  of  her  own  accord. 

Perhaps  their  next  experiment  will  be  a  man  and  wife,  and 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  likeliest  chance  for  a  satis&ctory 
arrangement  were  it  not  that  in  this  perverse  world  the  best 
women  seem  to  get  the  worst  husbands  and  vict  versa.  It  is 
surprisingly  difficult  to  find  a  couple  of  anything  like  equal  value, 
though  when  you  do,  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  far  more 
likely  to  have  some  element  of  permanency  than  any  other  that 
can  be  made.  They  will  get  their  board  and  from  forty  to  fifty 
dollars  a  month  between  them,  and  this  is  too  good  a  thing  for 
them  to  lightly  throw  up. 

Or  they  may  try  an  Englishman  and  his  wife,  or  a  girl  from 
the  old  country.  This  is  costly  and  dangerous.  The  journey  has 
to  be  paid  by  the  employer,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  out  of 
wages,  and  if  the  new  arrival  don't  suit  or  gets  discontented,  as 
often  happens,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  question 
of  help  in  the  house,  difficult  of  solution  anywhere  in  America, 
is  doubly  so  on  a  ranch,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  often 
tempted  to  exclaim  she  would  rather  do  the  work  herself  than  be 
so  harassed  and  tormented.  Perhaps  she  finds  her  solution  by 
alternating  between  the  methods,  according  as  exhaustion  of  mind 
or  body  prevails. 
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There  is  not  much  time  for  amusement  for  its  own  sake  on  a 
ranch,  nor  much  chance  to  find  it  if  there  were.  In  the  man's 
case,  though  the  life  as  a  whole  is  monotonous,  that  is,  it  is  on- 
eventful,  and  one  year  is  pretty  much  like  another,  yet  there  is 
much  variety  in  his  days.  He  is  seldom  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work  for  many  days  together,  and  he  is  in  constant  communication 
with  his  fellows.  Here  his  wife,  however,  is  not  so  fortunate. 
Each  day  when  she  gets  up  she  can  tell  exactly  what  there  will 
he  to  do,  and  that  is  what  she  did  yesterday,  and  what  she  will  do 
to-morrow.  Minor  variations  there  will  be,  of  course,  but  the 
kind  of  work  will  not  vary,  and  the  English  lady  will  pass  day 
after  day  occupied  in  housework  without  seeing  a  soul  beyond  the 
members  of  the  household,  and  these  only  at  meal-time,  being  in 
respect  of  society  much  worse  off  than  her  native  neighbours,  who 
are  in  and  out  of  each  other's  houses  tolerably  often,  and  who,  it 
is  presumed,  enjoy  each  other's  visits.  Without  ostracising  her 
they  let  her  alone,  recognising,  of  course,  that  a  difference  exists, 
resenting  it  a  little,  and  for  the  most  part  keeping  away.  Some 
of  them  will  have  paid  her  a  visit  when  she  first  arrived,  and  she 
has  returned  it,  and  there  it  has  stopped.  The  people  are  not  in 
the  least  like  those  she  has  been  accustomed  to  go  and  see  in  her 
father's  parish,  and  she  is  quite  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  neigh- 
bours' opinion  that  she  is  better  left  to  herself.  Her  life  there- 
fore is  duller  than  theirs — much  duller,  as  they  are  leading  their 
natural  lives,  have  their  dances,  and  picnics,  and  social  gatherings, 
and  take  a  most  enormous  interest  in  each  other's  sayings  and 
doings. 

There  may  be,  almost  certainly  will  be,  some  English  fiunily 
within  reach,  or  at  all  events  some  English  bachelors,  and  from 
time  to  time  a  meeting  will  be  contrived  and  much  enjoyed.  The 
young  Englishmen  will  perhaps  make  a  practice  of  riding  over  on 
Sundays,  and  these  will  be  the  pleasantest  days.  If  there  are 
young  children,  and  a  distance  of,  say,  ten  or  twelve  miles  divide 
the  two  families,  the  ladies  will  not  meet  very  often,  in  spite  of 
promises  and  intentions,  not  nearly  as  often  as  in  their  mutual 
interest  they  should.  For  unless  the  ranch  is  big  enough  to 
justify  help  being  kept,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  owners  to  be  away 
one  night.  Stock  has  to  be  attended  to,  milking  cannot  be  neg- 
lected, and  if  there  are  no  quite  near  neighbours  it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  anyone  to  attend  to  these  duties.  The  '  chore '  question 
is  an  obstacle  which  stands  in  the  way  of  any  sudden  resolve  to 
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go  over  and  see  one's  friends,  and  where  a  visit  has  to  be  planned 
and  provided  for,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Social  diversion,  then,  of  a  kind  she  will  care  about,  being  only 
attainable  at  rare  intervals,  is  there  any  chance  for  her  to  get  any 
variety  into  her  life  out  of  her  own  immediate  resources  ?  How 
about  that  horse  her  husband  promised  her,  for  instance  ?  How 
many  times  has  she  been  on  its  back  since  she  came  out  ?  Begard 
for  truth  comx)els  the  statement  that  the  side  saddle  is  hanging 
up  by  the  stirrup  with  perhaps  six  months'  dust  on  it.  Since  the 
babies  began  to  come  she  has  hardly  ridden  at  all,  though  in 
the  first  months  of  her  stay  she  used  to  accompany  her  husband 
tolerably  often.  If  her  lot  is  cast  on  the  plains,  which,  for  her  sake, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  is  not  the  case,  there  is  not  much  to  tempt  her 
out.  There  is  little  scenery  and  no  shade,  but  instead  a  glaring 
sun  and  abundance  of  alkali  dust.  A  ride  for  jJeasure  under  these 
conditions  seems  rather  a  misnomer.  At  first,  of  course,  when  the 
whole  country  was  new  to  her,  and  before  she  had  got  into  that 
half-tired  state  which  seems  to  be  her  normal  condition  now,  what 
with  heat  and  work  together,  she  used  to  take  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  in  accompanying  her  husband.  The  common  sights  of 
the  prairie  were  novel  and  interesting.  The  cactuses  when  in 
bloom  are  brilliant  and  striking,  and  prairie  dogs,  lizards,  an 
occasional  rattlesnake,  and  sometimes  a  coyote,  are  at  first  looked 
at  with  curiosity.  But  even  of  these  attractions  there  cometh 
satiety,  and  before  long  she  will  let  her  husband  go  by  him- 
self. 

But  if  her  husband  is  '  running  a  bunch  of  stock '  somewhere 
in  the  mountains,  and  they  are  living  at  an  altitude,  say,  of  about 
8,000  feet,  life  will  lose  many  of  the  disagreeables  which  plain 
people  have  to  put  up  with.  As  far  as  comfort  in  living  is  con« 
cemed  there  is,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  no  comparison  between 
the  plains  and  the  mountains  as  places  of  residence.  It  is  true 
that  the  '  big  money '  in  cattle  was  niade  on  the  plains  and  not  in 
the  mountains,  but  that  was  years  ago,  when  the  ranches  were 
virgin  and  covered  with  the  nutritious  gramma-grass  on  which 
stock  flourished  and  multiplied  exceedingly,  needing  next  to  no 
care.  No  provision  for  wintering  them  had  to  be  made,  and  all  the 
cattle  owners  had  to  do  was  to  keep  a  man  or  two  on  the  ranch  to 
'  keep  track '  of  their  whereabouts,  attend  to  the  branding  of  his 
calves  in  the  spring,  and  the  rounding  up  of  his  beef  in  the  fall, 
and  spend  his  winters  where  he  pleased.    If  his  wife  ever  visited 
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the  ranch,  it  was  only  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.  The  yeaiA 
between  '60  and  75  were  halcyon  days  for  stockmen.  But  the 
day  of  big  herds  is  almost  gone,  the  ranges  are  eaten  out,  and  the 
small  occupier  has  settled  wherever  water  for  irrigating  can  be 
brought  from  river  or  creek,  to  the  additional  injury  of  the  range 
industry.  These  men  have  their  few  cows  and  horses,  and  devote 
themselves  principally  to  farming,  and  this  is  what  ranching  on  a 
small  capital  means.  There  is  no  '  big  money,'  or  hope  of  '  big 
money,'  in  it,  and  this  being  so,  if  ranching  is  your  business,  as 
well  make  yourself  as  comfortable  in  your  daily  life  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  and  if  life  seems  more  attractive  in  the  moun- 
tains, pitch  your  camp  there. 

There  you  will  escape  the  great  heat  and  dust  and  alkali  water. 
The  mountain  water  is  nearly  always  as  good  as  the  water  on  the 
plains  is  bad.  This  is  quite  an  item  when  it  is  a  question  of 
choosing  a  home.  There  you  have  scenery  and  shade,  and  the 
sigh  of  the  wind  in  the  pine  trees,  and  babbling  brooks  in  the 
spring,  and  in  early  summer  wild  flowers  without  end.  In  some 
parts  of  the  mountains  there  are  still  elk  and  deer,  and  there  are 
trout  in  nearly  all  the  streams.  The  climate  during  the  summer 
and  &11  is  probably  as  near  x)erfection  as  can  be  found  on  this 
planet,  and  the  winters,  though  long,  are  not  unduly  vigorous. 
The  struggle  is  no  less  anxious  than  on  the  plains,  but  it  is  carried 
on  under  pleasanter  conditions. 

Here,  if  the  English  lady  takes  a  ride,  she  can  get  some  pleasure 
out  of  it.  And  if  she  will  get  her  husband  some  summer's  day  to 
keep  up  a  saddle  horse  for  her  over  night  as  well  as  his  own,  and 
next  morning  get  up  about  five  o'clock  and  go  with  him  to  run  in 
the  horses  before  breakfast,  if  perchance  some  extra  ones  may  be 
wanted  for  some  purpose,  she  will  get  a  taste  of  the  full  glory  of 
mountain  air  and  scene  which  will  be  a  memory  to  her,  it  may  be, 
for  years.  The  air  has  an  indescribable  freshness  and  invigorating 
quality,  with  nothing  of  the  rawness  which  it  has  in  England  at 
that  early  hour,  and  it  comes  to  them  laden  with  the  balmy  scent 
of  the  pines  and  spruces  as  they  ride  through  the  timber  listening 
to  the  tinkle  of  the  house  bell.  Following  a  trail  which  leads 
through  a  spruce  thicket,  they  come  out  on  a  knoll  overlooking 
a  *  little  park '  in  which  they  see  the  horses  grazing.  Perhaps 
they  stay  a  few  minutes  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene — ^the 
pale  green  of  the  mountain  aspens — quaking,  as  its  local  name  is — 
against  the  darker  background  of  the  pine  woods,  while  in  the 
far  distance  the  sun  strikes  on  some  snow-clad  peak  and  tinges  it 
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with  a  rosy  glow.  Now  one  of  the  saddle  horses  *  nickers '  to  a 
friend  he  recognisef.  in  the  '  bunch '  below  him,  and  reminds  the 
riders  of  the  motive  that  brought  them  out. 

That  old  buckskin  mare  has  had  too  good  a  thing  lately,  and 
is  fat  and  sassy — she  doesn't  mean  to  be  corralled  this  morning 
without  some  frolic.  So  as  our  friends  pick  their  way  down  the 
hill  side  she  starts  at  a  run  out  of  pure  mischief  and  devilment, 
and  the  rest  follow  madly,  snatching  at  each  other  and  throwing 
up  their  heels.  They  are  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  timber, 
but  the  bell  rings  wildly  and  '  gives  them  away,'  and  after  an 
exhilarating  chase  they  are  headed  off  and  ^hit  the  trail  for 
home.'  The  bars  of  the  corral  are  down,  and  pulling  their 
horses  to  a  walk,  they  watch  them  file  in.  The  bars  are  put  up 
and  our  couple  begin  to  think  that  break&st  will  be  a  desir- 
able move. 

In  the  mountains,  too,  here  and  there  are  to  be  found  wild 
raspberries  of  a  delicious  flavour  and  remarkable  size.  These  grow 
^  in  patches '  of  from  one  to  three  acres  in  extent,  and  to  these 
patches,  when  the  raspberries  are  ripe,  the  neighbours  repair  with 
buckets  and  kegs  to  pick  them  for  preserving.  This  is  a  great 
outing  for  the  women-folk,  as  it  means  camping  out  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  a  break  in  the  sameness  of  their  existence.  Perhaps  the 
English  lady  will  like  to  try  it,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  variety 
it  affords.  Yet  quite  likely  once  wHl  be  enough.  Camping  is 
very  nice  for  an  experience,  but  most  people  decide  after  trying  it 
that  a  house  is  good  enough  for  them.  Perhaps  a  pithy  remark 
heard  at  one  of  these  raspberry  patches  includes  most  of  the 
ladies'  objection  to  it.  The  writer  was  in  conversation  with  an 
old  lady  who,  by  the  way,  could  pick  more  berries  in  a  day  than 
he  could  in  two  if  not  three,  and  do  it  easier.  She  was  asking  him 
how  it  was  he  had  not  brought  the  folks  along,  meaning  thereby 
two  sisters  of  his  whom  she  knew  were  staying  with  him.  *  But 
then,'  she  added  before  he  could  speak,  as  one  who  saw  the 
absurdity  of  the  question,  '  it's  rough  work  climbing  over  these 
logs  unless  you're  used  to  it.  Their  hides  is  tender,  and  there's 
so  much  wallering  round  in  camping.' 

Few  people  are  strong  enough  to  offer  a  steady  resistance  to 
circumstances.  The  life  of  most  of  us  is  an  acquiescence,  some- 
times hearty,  more  often  grudging,  in  the  conditions  in  which  we 
are  placed,  without  much  effort  of  our  own  to  alter  them  if  they 
do  not  suit  us.  By  the  pressure  of  circumstance  the  English  lady 
will  sooner  or  later  cease  the  endeavour  to  bring  variety  and  colour 
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into  her  life,  and  content  herself  with  discharging  mechanically 
monotonous  duties  or  overseeing  their  discharge.  And  with  all' 
her  application  what  does  she  finally  attain  to?  Just  as  the 
English  ranchman  seldom  acquires  the  thorough  knowledge  and 
grip  of  all  points  of  his  business,  which  the  native  ranchman  has 
unconsciously  developed  in  himself  by  the  infiltration  of  a  life- 
time's experience,  not  often  does  the  English  lady  become  the 
genuine  practical  hand  that  a  ranchman's  wife  should  be,  but  at 
the  best  a  clever  imitation  of  her.  Her  courage  and  will  are 
undeniable,  but  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  steady  work  her  muscle 
and  endurance  are  not  equal  to  the  test.  Nor  do  the  native  ranch- 
women  come  out  unscathed.  The  tremendous  strain  of  rearing  a 
family  and  performing  their  share  of  the  daily  operations  of  the 
ranch  tells  on  them  all.  All  bear  traces  of  the  conflict,  and  many 
of  them  are  old  women — ^in  appearance  at  least — at  thirty-five. 
Yet — and  this  goes  to  show  that  this  sacrifice  is  necessary — ^hardly 
ever  will  a  successful  ranchman  be  found  who  does  not  owe  his 
success  to  his  wife's  exertions  in  her  own  sphere,  equally  with  his 
own  in  his.    • 

Truth  to  say,  it  is  no  life  to  bring  a  lady  to,  unless  at  least 
there  are,  actually  and  certainly,  means  sufficient  to  provide  her 
with  help.  Emphatically,  the  means  should  not  be  in  the  future, 
to  be  provided  by  their  joint  eflforts.  If  they  are  in  the  future, 
there  they  are  exceedingly  apt  to  remain.  And  in  any  case  the 
lady's  lot  is  far  harder  than  her  husband's.  All  the  variety  and 
movement  fall  to  his  share,  and  he  sees  twenty  people  to  her  one. 
Ask  the  English  ranchmen  how  they  like  the  life,  and  you  will 
find  the  worst  complaint  they  have  to  make  is  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it — too  much  work  for  exceedingly  little  money.  If 
it  paid  better,  a  majority  of  them  will  tell  you,  they  would  be  well 
enough  suited.  Some  even  would  rather  follow  it  than  anything 
else  and  of  a  truth  there  is  a  fiEuscination  in  its  independence  and 
unconventionality  which  makes  it  hard  to  give  up,  in  spite  of  its 
ruggedness  and  hardship.  But  not  so  with  their  wives.  They 
get  all  the  tedious  part  and  very  little  of  the  good,  and  if  you  ask 
them,  if  they  do  not  firankly  tell  you  they  detest  it  and  long  to 
get  away  firom  it,  the  most  favourable  answer  that  can  be  extracted 
is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  so  bad ;  they  don't  mind  it,  and  have 
got  used  to  it  by  this  time. 

Even  in  the  rare  case  where  an  English  ranchman  has  been 
Buccessfol,  having  had  perhaps  large  capital  to  start  with  and  not 
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having  fooled  it  away,  so  that  he  is  in  an  assured  position  with  a 
thriving  business  so  long  as  he  is  here  to  attend  to  it,  and  an 
income  adequate  for  all  comfort  and  some  luxury,  it  is  doubtful  if 
his  wife  would  not  cheerfully  sacrifice  a  good  deal  to  get  out  of  it 
all  and  return  to  her  own  country.  Though  she  escapes  the 
actual  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  her  less  fortunate  sisters,  so 
wearing  is  the  question  of  household  help,  so  tiying  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  society  and  amusement,  so  troublesome  the 
question  of  educating  children,  especially  the  girls,  that  she  would 
cheerfully  accept  a  reduction  of  income  and  live  in  the  old  country 
among  her  friends  and  people  of  her  own  habit  of  mind.  Better, 
she  will  think,  the  gleaning  of  the  grax)es  of  Ephraim  than  the 
vintage  of  Abiezer. 

If  what  has  been  said  in  this  article  is  chiefly  gloomy,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  English  lady  on  a  ranch  passes  her  life 
in  a  state  of  despondency.  Much  praise  and  admiration  are  her 
due  for  the  courage  and  cheerfulness  with  which  she  faces  her 
hard  conditions  and  makes  the  best  of  them.  There  is  this  in 
favour  of  her  life,  that,  being  hard  as  it  is  and  simple  as  it  is, 
small  pleasures  and  small  luxuries  produce  the  same  effect  as 
greater  ones  in  a  more  conventional  way  of  living.  Very  likely 
they  are  more  keenly  enjoyed.  Nowhere  does  a  little  money  go 
so  &r ;  nowhere  else  would  the  arrival  of  a  box  containing  some 
delicacies  for  the  table,  a  carpet  and  curtains  too  worn  for  town 
use,  and  some  books  and  magazines,  mark  an  epoch  in  your  life. 
More  important  yet  is  the  absence  of  that  Moloch  of  civilisation, 
the  heart-breaking  struggle  to  keep  up  appearances  on  an  insuf- 
ficient income.  Here  is  no  one  to  see,  and  no  one  to  care.  Among 
the  blind  the  one-eyed  is  king,  and  you  may  even  be  an  object  of 
envy  to  your  neighbours,  though  they  would  perish  rather  than 
betray  it,  as  they  gaze  on  the  splendour  of  your  sitting-room,  your 
walls  covered  with  wallpaper  instead  of  newspaper,  your  carpeted 
floor,  or  your  best  dress  of  the  fiishion  of  five  years  ago.  Nor  is 
the  unpleasing  contrast  between  poverty  and  wealth  forced  upon 
you,  unpleasing,  that  is,  as  long  as  the  poverty  is  yours  and  the 
wealth  some  one  else's.  If  any  in  the  neighbourhood  are  better 
off  than  others,  they  are  not  much  better  off,  and  in  any  case  in 
dress,  manner,  and  appearance  present  no  difference. 

Yet  when  all  is  said,  the  recommendations  of  the  life  appear 
to  be  chiefly  negative,  and  the  intending  ranchwoman  will  have 
a  use  for  what  patience  and  self-denial  and  fortitude  and  resigna- 
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tion  she  can  find  in  her  moral  equipment.  Eminently  Christian 
virtues  these,  and  their  fiuthfal  practice  will  result  in  a  noble 
character.  None  the  less,  having  regard  to  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  some  sympathy  may  be  accorded  to  those  English  ladies 
who  look  askance  at  the  martyr's  crown  that  is  thrust  upon  them, 
and  who  sigh  occasionally  for  a  life  where  these  qualities  shall  not 
be  called  into  such  active  and  constant  exercise. 

J.  E.  E.  S. 
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The  Princess  Desir^e. 

By  Clementina  Black, 

CHAPTER  !• 

'  TMTA^DAME,'  said  the  Abbe,  delicately  inhaling  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
iUL     *  I  think  I  have  found  a  post  for  M.  Ludovic' 

The  Duchess  laid  together  the  tips  of  her  fingers  and  looked 
appealingly  into  the  Abba's  face. 

^  You  are  aware,  madame,  that  the  Marquis  de  la  Ferronni^re 
is  about  to  proceed  to  Felsenheim  upon  a  special  mission  ?  * 

The  lady  smiled  and  nodded.  *The  Princess  D^sir^e/  she 
remarked. 

'  Precisely ;  the  Princess  D^ir^.  Now,  it  is  necessary  that 
M.  de  la  Ferronnidre,  who  has  never  acquired  the  Grerman  tongue, 
should  take  with  him  some  thoroughly  trustworthy  interpreter. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  he  should  not  take  with  him  any  young 
man  of — how  shall  we  say? — of  romantically  monarchical  prin- 
ciples, who  might,  in  a  hot-headed  moment,  be  tempted  to  take 
sides  in  the  critical  matters  now  pending  in  that  Grand  Duchy.' 

The  Duchess  nodded  again.  'The  Princess,'  she  observed, 
'  has,  I  understand,  attractions.' 

'  All  princesses,'  the  Abb6  oracularly  replied,  '  have  attractions 
for  the  young,  the  romantic,  and  the  hot-headed.  But  we  may 
surely  hope  that  the  opinions — the  regrettable  opinions — of  M. 
Ludovic  de  Saintr^  will  protect  him  against  them.  There  is, 
happily,  no  danger  of  his  establishing  a  republic  in  Felsenheim.' 

*  And  M.  de  la  Ferronni^re,'  pursued  the  Duchess,  '  is  a  man 
of  the  best  world.  I  will  speak  to  my  nephew  and  to  my  husband, 
and  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  M.  I'Abb^,  for  your  kindness.' 

She  extended  to  him  a  pretty  and  slender  hand,  which  had 
retained  its  air  of  youth  even  better  than  her  face. 
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The  Duchess  of  Aurillac  was  at  this  time  forty-seven  years 
old,  having  been  bom  with  the  century,  just  twenty  years  later 
thui  the  Duke,  and  four  years  earlier  than  her  elder  stepson. 
This  stepson,  after  surviving  his  brother,  had  lately  died  un- 
married, and  as  the  present  Duchess  was  childless,  two  hitherto 
disregarded  nephews  had  sprung  into  importance.  One  of  these, 
Edmond,  was  a  young  man  of  an  ordinary  pattern  enough,  but 
his  cousin,  Ludovic,  the  son,  unfortunately,  of  the  elder  brother, 
was  an  eccentric  and  a  philosopher,  as  his  father  had  been  before 
him.  He  had  been  educated  in  odd  lands,  had  visited  America, 
studied  in  England  and  in  Grermany,  and  had  acquired  a  tincture 
of  republicanism,  regrettable  and  vulgar  at  all  times,  but  positively 
dangerous,  his  aunt  considered,  in  the  year  1847  and  in  Paris. 
She  preached  to  Ludovic  (whom  personally  she  greatly  preferred 
to  Edmond)  a  little  sermon  upon  his  duties  as  a  De  Saintr6  in  the 
present,  and  a  possible  Duke  of  Aurillac  in  the  future.  The 
young  man,  who  had  a  pleasant  temper  in  spite  of  his  austere 
principles,  listened  with  aflfectionate  politeness,  and  replied,  very 
properly,  that  his  aunt  was  too  good,  and  that  if  it  would  give 
her  any  pleasure,  he  would  go  with  the  Marquis  de  la  Ferronni^re 
to  Felsenheim. 

As  to  his  general  opinions,  they,  no  doubt,  were  as  much 
modified  by  her  sage  advice  as  the  opinions  of  two-and-twenty 
usually  are  by  the  wisdom  of  forty-seven. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  on  an  evening  in  the  month  of 
April,  Ludovic  de  Saintr^  found  himself  arriving,  as  one  of  a  con- 
siderable cavalcade,  at  the  ancient  German  city  of  Hohenstein, 
the  capital  of  the  remote  Grand  Duchy  of  Felsenheim. 

Ludovic  was  himself  a  young  gentleman  of  excellent  exterior, 
of  smooth  manners,  and,  as  he  supposed,  of  settled  and  experienced 
cynicism.  In  spite,  however,  of  his  resolved  world-weariness,  the 
town  delighted  him ;  it  was  steep  and  stony  and  mediaeval — the 
setting  for  a  Hugoesque  drama. 

*  But,  alas ! '  he  reflected,  as  he  carefully  surveyed  the  set  of 
his  cravat  before  descending  to  supper  with  the  Marquis,  Hhe 
days  of  romance  are  over,  and  our  errand  here  is  but  the  parade 
of  notifying  a  prosaic  royal  marriage  between  two  prosaic  persons 
whose  fitness  for  each  other  resides  solely  in  a  balance  of  rsoik  and 
fortune.' 

The  meal  was  somewhat  hurried,  for  the  Marquis  had  to  pre- 
sent himself  that  evening  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Felsenheim* 
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The  assifltance  of  Ludovic  not  being  required  on  this  occasion,  he 
sauntered  forth  into  the  quaint  old  streets,  where  he  had  not 
traversed  a  dozen  turnings  before  he  came  face  to  face  with  a 
swaggeringly  uniformed  young  Teuton,  who,  on  beholding  him, 
stopped  short,  smote  his  thigh,  and  exclaimed:  *De  Saintr^! 
Ludovic  de  Saintr^ !  * 

De  Saintr^,  stopping  short  in  his  turn,  joyfully  responded, 
*  Kurt  von  Kleist!' 

After  which  they  embraced  each  other  cordially,  and  with 
excellent  dramatic  effect. 

*  And  what  brings  you  here  ? '  Von  Kleist  asked,  passing  an 
arm  through  his  friend's  and  wiAking  beside  him. 

*  The  Marquis  de  la  FerronniAre.' 

*  Aha !  The  French  envoy  ?  About  the  French  mwriage  for 
the  Princess/ 

*  So  I  presume/ 

*A  French  dukedom  and  security  for  her;  Felsenheim  and 
security  for  us.' 

<  Who— us  ? '  De  Saintrg  asked,  smiling. 

*  The  Begent,  Prince  Friediich  Karl,  next  in  succession,  whom 
I  have  the  honour  to  serve.' 

'  What  ?    You  are  established  here  in  x)ermanence  ?  ^ 

*  Such  permanence  as  the  politics  of  Felsenheim  allow.  Of 
course,  the  old  Grand  Duke  may  die  any  day,  and  stability  will 
depend  a  little  upon  whether  the  girl  is  definitely  disposed  of  first.' 

'  I  am  so  ignorant  of  all  these  matters.  The  feet  is,  I  hardly 
know  who  the  Princess  is — granddaughter,  isn't  she,  of  the  present 
Grand  Duke  ? ' 

*  Granddaughter ;  only  child  of  Sigismund  Amadeus,  heir- 
apparent,  and  Duke  of  Langenbruck,  who  died  nineteen  years 
ago.  Her  mother  was  an  English  princess,  and  the  girl  has  been 
largely  brought  up  in  England.  She  is  none  the  better  liked 
for  that.' 

*  And  the  Prince  Regent  ? ' 

*  Is  her  uncle,  with  children  growing  up  of  his  own.  He  has 
been  Regent  for  the  last  five  years  and  practically  Prime  Minister 
for  twenty.  He  knows  the  people,  the  place,  the  politics.  And 
now  here  comes  a  chit  of  barely  twenty,  with  her  head  crammed 
full  of  foreign  eccentricities,  and  she  to  be  ruler  of  Felsenheim ! 
It  would  be  madness  to  allow  it.' 

'  But  she  appears  to  be  the  next  heir,'  De  Saintre  observed. 
Jt  was  a  strange  remark  for  a  professed  republican. 

MMa 
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'  Tut,  tut ! '  returned  Von  KleiBt.  '  There  ought  to  be  a  Salie 
law  in  Felaenheim,  but  as  there  isn't,  we  must  turn  another  to 
account.  The  Princess  D^sir^e — what  a  name  when  no  one 
desired  her! — ^has  a  large  private  fortune.  France,  which  doesn't 
in  the  least  want  Felsenheim,  and  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with 
it,  wants  wealthy  spouses  for  its  junior  royalties ;  and  there  is  a 
law  in  Felsenheim  that  a  princess  loses  her  right  of  succession  if 
she  marries  a  foreign  potentate.' 

^  But  the  Due  de  Toulouse  is  not  a  foreign  potentate.' 

Kurt  von  Eleist  looked  at  his  friend  and  winked. 

^  Have  you  forgotten,'  he  said  gravely,  ^  that  the  Duke  is,  by 
right  of  his  mother,  Prince  of  Etmria  ?' 

*  Prince  of  Etruria !     QaMe  farce  ! ' 

^  The  principality  of  Etruria,'  Kurt  continued,  with  an  undis- 
turbed countenance,  '  is  unquestionably  an  independent  sove* 
reignty,  its  Prince  having  the  rights  of  coinage,  taxation,  odroi^ 
and  so  forth.  Sovereignty,  my  dear  De  Saintre,  is  not  a  question 
of  dimension  or  of  revenue.' 

Ludovic  de  Saintr^  stood  still  in  a  suburban  highway  of  Hohen- 
stein  and  burst  into  a  great  roar  of  laughter. 

*0h,  your  toy  kingdoms!'  he  exclaimed.  ^Your  ninepin 
princes  and  princesses!  Why,  such  a  tale  as  this  will  seem 
stranger  to  the  men  of  the  twentieth  century  than  any  mediaeval 
miracle.' 

*  You  are  a  philosopher,'  Von  Kleist  replied  good-humouredly. 
and  appeared  to  think  the  retort  sufficient. 

At  that  moment  a  low  pony-carriage  came  briskly  by.  Von 
Kleist  clapped  his  heels  together  and  bestowed  upon  the  ladieg 
within  it  the  most  deferential  of  salutes.  De  Saintr^  saw  the 
flutter  of  a  veil  and  the  momentary  gleam  of  a  pair  of  great  grey 


*  That  was  she,'  said  Kurt. 

*  She  ? '  the  other  repeated  vaguely. 

*  La  princease  nan-desvriej  Von  Kleist  replied  with  a  laugh, 
and  the  f&stidious  Ludovic  winced  a  little,  both  at  his  accent  and 
his  sentiment. 


CHAPTER  n. 


According  to  the  customary  hours  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Ferron- 
nidre,  it  was  still  very  early  when  Ludovic  next  morning  awoke, 
and  observed  in  himself  a  singular  interest  in  the  subject  of 
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breakfast.  ^The  morning  was  bright  and  gay ;  birds  were  singing 
with  mnch  vivacity,  and  distant  sounds  of  speech  and  movement 
reached  his  ear.  Clearly,  Hohenstein  was  one  of  those  rare  spots 
in  which  it  is  sometimes  worth  while  to  rise  early.  He  rose 
accordingly,  and  descended  into  a  vast  courtyard,  where  a  man 
was  cleaning  boots  and  whistling,  while  a  girl  stood  opposite  to 
him  and  appeared  to  pelt  him  with  heavy  sarcasms.  The  girl 
carried  a  brace  of  milkpails  on  a  yoke.  To  her  and  to  the  milk- 
pails  De  Saintr6  addressed  himself.  ^  Oh,  yes,'  she  said,  assuming 
a  comparatively  comprehensible  form  of  the  Crerman  tongue,  the 
gentleman  could  assuredly  have  milk;  she  was  going  to  the 
kitchen,  and  would  fetch  a  drinking-vessel.  De  Saintr^,  however, 
followed  her  into  a  cool  outer  kitchen,  and  thence  into  a  spacious, 
well-lighted  inner  one.  Amazement  fell  upon  the  four  maids 
who  were  drinking  coffee  at  one  table,  and  upon  the  one  who  was 
cutting  rye-bread  at  another.  The  milk-maiden  explained,  De 
Saintre  smiled,  and  the  prettiest  of  the  coffee-drinkers  sprang  up 
to  fetch  him  a  glass.  The  bread-cutter,  stepping  aside,  handed 
him  a  vast  shallow  basket,  full  of  strangely  contorted  but  most 
appetising  rolls.  He  helped  himself,  drank  a  deep  draught  of  the 
new  nulk,  and  strolled  out,  with  a  roll  in  each  pocket,  through  the 
wide  arch  of  the  courtyard. 

He  heard  one  of  the  girls  say  behind  him,  ^  Ja  wohl  I  Wenn 
Der  der  Toulouaer  ware ! '  The  words  set  him  thinking  of  the 
Princess,  and  helped  perhaps  to  direct  his  feet  into  the  road 
where  he  had  walked  yesterday  with  Von  Kleist.  Prolonging  his 
wanderings,  he  passed  beyond  the  thin-strung  line  of  houses  and 
emerged  into  a  fine  road  ascending  between  trees.  There  was 
no  fence,  no  wall ;  the  woodland  began  at  the  road's  edge.  By- 
and-by  he  came  to  a  shrine  with  a  saint's  picture  under  glass,  a 
yellow  speck  of  flame  twinkling  in  a  lamp  before  it,  and  a  spray 
of  apple-blossom,  beginning  to  turn  rusty  at  the  rim,  lying  on  the 
step  of  approach.  He  set  his  own  foot  on  the  step,  and  stood 
looking.  All  this  unknown  country  had  a  fairyland  touch,  and 
spoke  strangely  to  the  imagination.  He  half  looked  for  an  old 
woman  to  hobble  up,  ask  for  assistance,  and,  by  way  of  thanks, 
send  him  onward  with  ears  opened  to  the  language  of  the  birds. 
A  cart  came  jangling  down  the  road.  Bells  were  on  the  bright 
harness,  and  the  driver's  dress  was  gay ;  copper  milk-cans  flashed 
in  the  cart  behind  him.  He  called  out  some  sort  of  greeting; 
Ludovic  waved  his  hand,  and  walked  on  again,  while  the  tinkling 
of  the  bells  died  away  behind  him. 
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Half  a  mile  farther  on,  be  came  to  a  fountain  and  a. couple  ol 
stone  benches.  The  trees  were  a  little  cut  away  here,  so  that  the 
sun  shone  full  upon  the  seats,  and  upon  the  pavement  between 
them.  And  behold,  upon  the  nearer  bench,  there  was  indeed  an 
old  woman  sitting.  She  wore  a  white  frilled  cap,  and  a  muffling 
black  headcloth;  her  face  was  brown  and  wrinkled  as  a  walnut; 
her  little  twinkling  eyes  were  black  and  keen ;  at  her  feet  rested 
a  covered  basket,  and  her  hands  were  propped  on  a  crutched  stick. 
De  Saintr6  drew  near,  smiling  at  this  fulfilment  of  his  fancy. 

'  Crood  morning,  Muiterchen^*  said  he. 

The  wrinkles  expanded  and  deepened  round  her  toothless 
mouth. 

'  Ei,  ei  I '  she  said,  nodding ;  '  a  blessed  morning.' 

He  sat  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  bench,  and  contemplated 
her  kindly.  Her  quick  little  eyes  surveyed  him  from  head  to 
foot.     Then,  nodding  again :  ^  A  stranger? '  she  remarked. 

De  Saintr^  assented. 

She  looked  at  him  again,  and  then  inquired  what  brought  him 
to  Felsenheim ;  was  it  pleasure  ? 

*  No,  not  precisely.' 

*  Perhaps  business  ? ' 

But  De  Saintre's  principles  would  not  permit  him  to  dignify 
with  the  name  of  business  the  interpretation  of  civilities  respect- 
ing an  absolutely  insignificant  royal  marriage.  Therefore  he  said 
again :  *  No,  not  precisely.' 

The  old  woman  wagged  her  head  several  times. 

^AlsOj  em  Frduldny  she  said  with  an  air  of  triumphant 
discovery. 

.  And,  since  it  was  undeniable  that  a  young  lady  was,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  the  cause  of  his  presence  in  Felsenheim,  Ludovio 
oould  but  laugh  and  say  *  Yes.' 

^  And  you,  mother,'  he  added,  after  he  had  sat  for  another 
minute  in  silence,  *  you,  I  suppose,  live  here  ? '  , 

She  pointed  away  into  the  trees,  and  answered  that  she  lived 
at  a  farm  over  there — ^a  widow  with  two  sons. 

*  Have  you  been  into  the  town  ? '  the  young  man  asked. . 

'  No,  no,  to  the  castle,'  she  answered,  turning  her  head  towaida 
the  upward  slope  of  the  hill. 

^  Is  the  castle  up  there  ? '  De  Saintr6  asked  with  some  interest. 
<  The  Grand  Duke's  castle  ? ' 

'  Of  course ;  you  must  indeed  be  a  stranger  not  to  know  thai.' 

*  And  the  Princess — does  she  live  there  ? '  » 
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*  Of  course  she  lives  there.' 

*  And  you  have  seen  her  ? ' 

*  Everybody  in  Hohenstein  has  seen  her/  she  replied.  *  It  is 
easy  to  see  her ;  but  there  is  no  getting  speech  with  her.' 

De  Saintr6  perceived  that  some  grievance  underlay  this  obser- 
vation. He  looked  at  her  with  polite  inquiry,  and  there  was  that 
about  his  face,  as  he  thus  looked,  which  would  have  drawn  con- 
fidence from  nine  women  out  of  ten. 

The  old  woman  answered,  'They  have  stopped  me  from 
pasturing  my  beasts  on  the  heath;  they  make  me  pay;  and 
Prince  Sigismund,  with  his  own  mouth,  promised  me  they  should 
be  free  for  ever.    But  Prince  Sigismund  is  in  his  grave  these 

twenty  years,  and  Friedrich '  she  stopped  short,  shrugged  her 

shoulders,  and  spat  upon  the  ground. 

*  And  you  would  have  the  Princess  know  ? ' 
She  nodded  fiercely. 

*  But  if  the  Princess  is  going  to  marry,  and  go  away '  De 

Saintr^  began. 

*  Ah,  yes ;  if '  the  old  woman  replied.    Then  she  shut  up 

her  mouth  tightly  and  refused  to  speak  again. 

During  their  talk  De  Saintr^  had  fumbled  surreptitiously  for 
a  piece  of  money.  A  golden  disk  now  lay  in  his  hand,  but  in  her 
sudden  change  of  countenance  she  looked  so  forbidding  that  he 
dared  not  oflFer  it.  A  gloomy  minute  or  two  went  by,  in  which 
the  tinkle  of  the  fountain  waa  the  only  sound. 

'  Mother,'  said  the  young  man  in  his  pleasant  voice,  ^  I  belong 
to  the  French  ambassador,  who  came  last  night.  It  is  probable 
that  I  may,  some  time»  come  to  speech  of  the  Princess,  and  if  I 
do,  I  will  promise  you  to  tell  her  of  your  trouble.  But  you  must 
tell  me  your  name.' 

She  eyed  him  meditatively,  and  then  answered  gravely :  '  My 
name  is  Ursel  Brock,  and  my  husband  was  a  groom  of  Prince 
Sigismund's.  But  you  must  be  careful.  It  is  iU  complaining 
against  the  biggest  man  in  Felsenheim.' 

*  Who  is  the  biggest  man  in  Felsenheim  ? ' 

^Ei!  Der  HohenstemeTj  Friedrich  Karl,'  and  she  muttered 
something  which  did  not  appear  to  be  precisely  a  benison  upon 
the  Prince  Begent  of  Felsenheim. 

Then,  rising  stiffly,  she  said  she  must  go  home.  De  Saintr^ 
stooped  quickly  for  her  basket.  It  was  light,  the  contents  having 
been  probably  left  at  the  castle.  The  cloth  hung  loose,  and  he 
slipped  the  gold  piece  beneath  it  unperceived.    As  he  handed  her 
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the  basket,  she  looked  at  him,  no  longer  severely,  but  with  some- 
thing kindly  and  almost  motherly.  Then,  as  she  settled  it  upon 
her  arm,  she  said,  '  She  is  a  happy  woman,  that  Fraulsm.  The 
saints  give  her  grace  to  know  her  good  fortune.' 

'  Amen,'  said  De  Saintre,  smiling  and  amused. 

She  hobbled  off,  and  he,  to  change  the  view,  crossed  over  to 
the  other  seat,  and  contemplated  the  landscape  in  the  other 
direction.  As  he  sat,  letting  his  eyes  rove  hither  and  thither, 
they  were  caught  by  something  unusual  shining  in  a  tuft  of  grass 
that  grew  against  the  end  of  the  other  seat.  He  looked  more 
narrowly.  Yes,  there  was  something.  He  stepped  across,  raked 
the  green  leaves,  and  drew  forth  something  hard,  shining,  golden 
— a  locket,  with  a  miniature  on  one  side.  Strangest  of  all,  the 
miniature  represented  a  £Ekce  well  known  to  him,  the  face  of  a 
young  English  lady  who  had  been  married  about  a  year  before 
to  one  of  his  English  friends.  He  sat  staring  at  it,  carried  back 
to  other  days  and  another  land.  He  had  not  yet  begun  to  ponder 
upon  the  mystery  of  finding  a  portrait  of  Lady  Cecily  Strang- 
ways  beside  a  roadside  fountain  in  Felsenheim,  when  he  became 
aware  of  figures  approaching  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  Two 
persons  were  visible  upon  the  road,  a  man  and  a  woman.  They 
came  slowly,  with  bent  heads ;  they  paused ;  now  and  again  they 
stooped.  They  were  looking  for  the  locket.  Quick  as  thought — 
nay,  quicker  than  thought,  for  the  action  was  quite  unreasoned — 
he  slipped  the  jewel  into  his  pocket ;  then,  rising  indolently,  filled 
his  hand  at  the  fountain,  drank,  and  turned  upon  his  homeward 
way  to  the  town.  '  Why,'  he  asked  himself  as  he  walked,  *  why 
did  I  do  that  ? '  He  found  in  himself  no  answer,  still  less  any 
sort  of  compunction,  only  an  instinctive  resolve  that  the  giving 
back  of  that  locket  should  be  a  deliberate  act  of  his  own,  not  a 
chance  question  and  deliverance  on  the  highway  of  Felsenheim. 

He  stepped  in  alertly  to  breakSsust,  and  found  the  old  Marquis 
just  sitting  down.  The  Marquis  was  the  most  formal  and  guarded 
of  diplomatists,  who  by  a  lifelong  abstention  from  any  utterance 
of  importance  had  come  to  be  regarded  in  the  world  as  the 
depositary  of  enormously  important  secrets.  Ludovic  De  Saintre, 
with  his  reprehensible  want  of  reverence  for  authority  as  such, 
had  already  begun  to  suspect  him  both  of  ignorance  and  of 
stupidity.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  he  had  the  diplomatic  air 
in  its  highest  perfection. 

It  was  now  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  as  Dupont,  the  Mar- 
quis's confidential  attendant,  removed  the  cover  firom  a  dish  of 
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the  £euiioiis  Felsenheim  trout,  his  master  asked  him  :  '  Any  news 
in  the  town  this  morning,  Dupont  ? ' 

*  Her  Highness  the  Princess  Desiree  has  lost  a  jewel,  M.  le 
Marquis.' 

'Ah!  a  jewel?* 

*  A  locket,  Monsieur,  with  a  portrait.' 
^  Ha !  a  portrait.' 

*  A  portrait  of  a  lady,'  added  the  discreet  Dupont,  handing  De 
Saintre's  plate.  He  lingered  a  moment  for  any  further  questions, 
and  disappeared. 

De  Saintre  had  received  his  plate  without  giving  any  sign,  and 
when  they  were  alone  he  still  forbore  to  speak.  A  stubborn  feeling 
was  firm  within  him  that  in  this  matter  he  meant  to  take  his  own 
way,  and  the  first  step  was  clearly  to  make  sure  of  his  own  as  yet 
unascertained  desires.  Thf  Marquis,  as  he  ate  his  breakfast,  de- 
livered with  great  urbanity  a  number  of  empty  observations,  to 
which  Ludovic  was  able  to  reply  without  any  great  expense  of 
attention,  while  he  continued  to  consider  the  question  of  the  locket. 
It  became  clear  to  him  that  what  he  wished  was  to  restore  it 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Princess.  Quite  as  an  afterthought 
it  occurred  to  him  that  this  desire  must  be  due  to  a  benevolent 
hope  of  pleading  for  Ursel  Brock. 

When  the  trout  had  been  despatched,  and  the  Marquis  was 
trifling  with  sweets  and  fruit,  De  Saintr^  said  deferentially :  *  I 
would  not  interrupt  your  breakfast  sooner,  but  /have  the  Princess's 
locket.' 

The  Marquis  laid  down  his  fork.     *  How '  he  said,  and  the 

young  man  stated  briefly  where  and  how  he  had  found  it. 

The  old  gentleman  nodded  sagaciously. 

'  This  may  be  of  importance,'  he  remarked. 

De  Saintre  modestly  intimated  his  desire  of  restoring  the 
locket  himself  to  the  Princess  ;  and  added  that  the  portrait  was 
that  of  Lady  Cecily  Strangways,  whose  husband.  Captain  Anthony 
Strangways,  was  an  old  firiend  of  his  own. 

The  Marquis  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  of  approval. 

*  This  it  is,'  he  said,  *  to  have  brought  a  man  of  family.  You 
are  right,  M.  de  Saintre ;  this  introduction  to  the  Princess  may 
serve  us.  I  will  despatch  a  messenger  at  once ;  and  you  will  of 
course  be  in  readiness  to  go  at  any  miuute  her  Highness  may 
send  for  you.' 
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CHAPTER   III. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Ludovic  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  Princess.  The  room  was  long  and  had 
long  windows  giving  on  a  balcony  and  commanding  a  glorious 
view.  A  grey  parrot,  in  a  palatial  cage,  occupied  one  pf  them. 
Three  ladies  were  present — one  was  young,  one  younger  still,  and 
one  not  young  at  all.  The  Princess  Desir^e  Amadea  of  Felsenheim, 
who  was  of  course  the  youngest  of  the  trio,  was  a  slim  young 
creature,  with  a  small  and  well-set  head.  Her  hair  was  very  dark, 
and  was  worn,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  day,  in  a  bunch  of 
curls  on  each  side  of  her  face.  Her  complexion,  which  was  clear 
and  without  marked  gradations  of  white  and  red,  resembled  the 
tint  of  a  tea-rose,  and  her  eyes,  under  her  delicate  dark  brows, 
were  large  and  grey.  Her  features  being  squarer,  her  bro?ra 
straighter,  her  mouth  wider,  though  beautifully  cut,  and  her  chin 
more  resolute  than  those  held  up  for  admiration  by  the  Keepsakes 
and  Books  of  Beauty  of  the  period,  it  did  not  occur  to  Ludovic  to 
consider  her  beautiful. 

He  bowed  profoundly  and  stood  silent. 

*  You  have  found  me  my  locket,  M.  De  Saintr^  ? '  said  the 
Princess.     She  spoke  French,  and  spoke  it  well. 

^  It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  your  Highness,'  he  answered, 
and  offered  the  locket  on  his  open  palm. 

She  took  it  eagerly,  and  her  face  broke  into  a  smile. 

*  Thank  you,  thank  you ! '  she  exclaimed.  *  Where  did  you 
find  it?' 

He  described  the  spot. 

*Ah,  the  wishing-well,'  said  the  Princess,  her  pretty  smile 
returning.  '  I  insisted  upon  stopping  to  drink  there  last  night. 
I  trust,  M.  De  Saintre,  that  you  tasted  of  it  this  morning  ? ' 

He  made  the  necessary  answer. 

'  It  would  have  been  a  real  grief  to  mje  if  I  had  lost  this 
portrait,'  she  went  on,  her  eyes  once  more  upon  it.  '  It  represents 
one  of  the  dearest  and  oldest  of  my  friends.' 

^  Lady  Cecily  Strangways,'  said  De  Saintr^. 

A  flash  leaped  at  him  from  the  grey  eyes. 

*  You  know  her  ? '  she  murmured. 

*  Her  husband  is  one  of  my  dearest  and  oldest  friends.' 

*  In  England.     You  knew  him  in  England  ? ' 

*  Yes,  in  England.' 
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*  Then  you  speak  English  ? ' 
He  bowed. 

*  Oh,  this  is  delightful ! '  cried  the  Princess,  falling  at  once  into 
her  mother's  tongue. 

She  turned  to  the  younger  of  her  ladies,  and,  still  speaking 
English,  asked  her  with  minute  directions  to  fetch  from  her 
room  another  portrait  of  Lady  Cecily.  A  shade  of  annoyance 
or  suspicion :  seamed  to  pass  over  the  face  of  the  remaining 
lady,  whose  countenance  indeed  was  not  at  the  best  of  times 
inviting. 

The  Princess,  speaking  in  tones  singularly  even,  and  idly 
turning  her  locket  to  and  fro  to  cat<;h  the  light  on  its  edges,  said : 
*  Don't  be  startled,  M.  De  Saintr^;  don't  show  any  surprise. 
This  lady  cannot  understand  us.  You  assure  me,  on  your 
honour,  that  you  are  a  friend  of  Anthony  Strangways  ? ' 

*  On  my  honour.' 

'  Then  I  trust  you  as  I  would  trust  him.  I  am  in  a  cage  here. 
»I  do  not  know  that  even  my  life  is  safe.  They  would  let  me  free 
if  I  would  many — ^you  faaow.  Tell  me,  is  your  Duke  a  man 
worthy  that  I  should  give  up  for  his  sake  the  inheritance  of  my 
ancestors  and  the  duties  which  my  birth  lays  upon  me  ? ' 

*  He  is  not  worthy,'  said  De  Saintre  simply. 
A  swift  glance  thanked  him. 

'  May  I  count  on  your  help  to  set  me  free  ? ' 

'To the  death.' 

\  \  must  get  freoi  but  I  will  not  go  away.  I  must  be  here  and 
ready.  I  will  send  you  a  noessenger  and  a  letter.  1  must  devise 
^  plan.    But  oh,  it  will  be  easy  now.' 

She  smiled  and  said  softly :  ^  The  wishing-well  has  sent  me  a 
friend.' 

That  moment  was  perhaps  the  moment  which  sealed  De 
Saintr^'s  fate.  He  had  a  wild  desire  to  fall  on  his  knees,  to  kiss 
her  bands,  to  abound  in  protestations.  What  he  did,  however, 
was  to  bow  formally  and  to  say  with  admirable  stolidity :  '  Your 
Highness  may  reckon  on  my  ftillest  devotion.' 

'  And  M.  de  la  Ferronni^re  is  not,  I  trust,  too  much  fatigued 
by  his  journey  ? '  she  proceeded  in  the  same  measured  tone  as 
Jsefore.  *The  Baroness  of  Kirschenau' — she  turned  to  that 
severe  lady — '  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  Marquis,  and  longs  to 
see  hliQi;  again — Je  cUs^  Madame' — and  she  addressed  a  polite 
translation  to  the  Baroness,  who  grudgingly  uttered  a  word  or  two 
of  assent. 
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The  other  lady  now  came  back,  bringing  a  portrait  of  I^ady 
Cecily  in  her  bridal  dress. 

*  I  was  at  her  wedding/  said  De  Saintr^. 

*  Alas !  I  was  not/  said  the  Princess. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  suddenly,  with  an 
indescribable  undertone  of  mischief,  ^  M.  De  Saintr^,  will  yon  ask 
M.  de  la  Ferronnidre  why  it  is  that  the  Duke  of  Toulouse  has 
neither  sent  me  a  portrait  of  himself  nor  asked  for  one  of  me  ? ' 

For  an  instant,  but  only  for  an  instant,  Ludovic  was  too  much 
taken  aback  to  find  an  answer.  Then  he  said :  ^  Your  Highness 
cannot  surely  doubt  either  that  his  Boyal  Highness  possesses 
your  portrait,  or  that  he  will  be  honoured  at  hearing  of  your  wish 
for  his.  I  will  deliver  your  Highness's  message,  however,  to  M.  le 
Marquis.' 

*  Pray  do  so,'  said  the  Princess  Desir^e.  *  I  hope,  M.  De 
Saintr^,  that  you  will  come  and  see  me  again ;  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  hear  of  my  firiends  in  England.* 

She  held  out  her  hand ;  he  kissed  it  with  most  anti-republican* 
fervour,  and  departed  in  a  dream.  It  was  not  until  some  hours 
later  that  he  remembered  his  total  forgetfulness  of  the  affairs  of 
Ursel  Brock. 

The  Prince  Regent,  Friedrich  Karl,  was  giving  a  reception  that 
evening  at  his  palace  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  Open  cressets 
flared  in  fix>nt,  and  the  light  was  reflected  from  the  helmets  and 
breast-plates  of  a  double  line  of  soldiers. 

'  A  fine  display,'  said  the  Marquis  de  la  Ferronni^re  to  his 
companion  as  they  ascended  the  wide  steps.  But  his  companion's 
eyes  and  thoughts  were  not  with  the  Prince  Regent's  cuirassiers. 
A  carriage,  showing  the  royal  arms  and  liveries,  was  just  drawing 
up.  Within  the  door  the  Frenchmen  stood  respectfuDy  aside, 
and  the  Princess  D^siree  passed  in,  her  train,  as  she  turned, 
almost  touching  their  feet.  She  did  not  look  their  way,  but  bowed 
a  slight  general  acknowledgment  of  the  salutes  made  to  her.  An 
attendant  took  off  her  cloak,  and  Ludovic  had  fancies  about  the 
moon  emerging  from  clouds.  She  was  dressed  in  a  plain  white 
satin  gown,  and  wore  a  puff  of  soft  white  feathers  in  her  hair ;  the 
famous  Felsenheim  sapphires  shone  on  her  neck  and  caused  her 
eyes  to  look  of  the  same  colour.  Her  face  was  pale  and  grave ; 
Ludovic  noted  for  the  fiirst  time  the  proud  line  of  her  upper  lip. 

'  It  would  have  looked  better  if  she  had  come  earlier,'  mur* 
mured  the  Marquis,  wagging  a  sagacious  head. 

In  the  great  saloon,  hung  with  pale-coloured  tapestries,  Prince 
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Friedrich  Karl  stood,  surrounded  by  an  ever-deepening  crowd, 
while  the  young  Princess,  his  niece,  was  visibly  neglected.  This 
was  Ludovic's  first  view  of  the  Prince  Begent,  whom  he  perceived 
to  be  a  man  still  well  under  fifty,  bald,  bearded,  with  an  aggres- 
sive aquiline  nose,  and  a  cold,  commanding  eye.  His  own 
reception  was  flattering. 

^  Ah  !  the  young  gentleman  who  found  our  niece's  locket ! ' 

*  Our  niece ! '  It  was  well  that  De  Saintr^'s  bow  served  to 
conceal  the  expression  of  his  £eu^. 

He  murmured  that  he  had  had  that  singular  good  fortune. 

As  he  spoke  he  ?ras  aware  of  Yon  Kleist  standing  in  the 
inmost  circle,  close  to  the  Begent.  He  perceived  also,  and  the 
one  &ct  seemed  just  as  certain  and  as  concrete  as  the  other,  that 
the  Marquis  had  repeated  the  remarks  concerning  the  French 
Duke  made  to  himself  by  the  Princess.  The  Prince  Begent  was 
regarding  him  in  a  manner  distinctly  intended  to  be  gracious. 

^  You  will  doubtless  wish,'  he  said  in  a  tone  of  kingly  con- 
descension, for  which  Ludovic  could  willingly  have  strangled  him, 
*  to  pay  your  devoirs  to  the  Princess.' 

De  Saintr^  bowed  in  silence,  and  turned  his  face  in  the 
Princess's  direction. 

^  You  did  well,  sir,'  pursued  the  Begent,  addressing  the  de- 
lighted Marquis,  *  to  bring  M.  De  Saintr^.' 

Then  he  murmured  an  order  to  Von  Kleist.  Yon  Kleist 
approached  the  three  ladies  standing  behind  the  Princess  D^sir^e ; 
they  withdrew  to  a  greater  distance,  and  Ludovic  found  himself 
practically  alone  with  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  devoted 
his  services.  She  preserved  an  indifferent  countenance,  but  after 
a  few  commonplace  sentences  she  said :  '  You  will  probably  be 
allowed  to  see  me  as  often  as  I  choose.  Have  they  sent  to  France 
for  that  portrait  ? ' 

*  I  believe  so.' 

The  faintest  smile  ran  along  her  lip. 

*  To-night,'  said  she,  *  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  inquire  from  you 
the  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes  of  the  Duke  of  Toulouse.  But  you 
need  not  answer,'  she  added,  as  De  Saintr6  opened  his  mouth  to 
speak. 

He  left  the  matter  of  the  Duke's  complexion  unelucidated, 
and  said :  *  May  I  put  a  question  to  your  Highness  ? ' 

A  little  movement  of  her  head  assented. 

^  Is  your  Highness  aware  that  the  Duke ' — he  paused,  con- 
sidering how  to  avoid  the  spoken  title — ^  is  master  of  a  nominal 
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principality,  which  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  reigning  sovereignty  so 
as  to  exclude  you  here  ? ' 

*  Oh,  it  neas  that  way,  then  ? '  said  she  quite  calmly.  *  Of 
course  I  knew  that  they  trusted  in  this  marriage  to  disinherit 
me.  But  I  am  not  disposed,  M.  I>e  Saintr6,  to  be  disinherited. 
I  am  not  willing  that  my  own  little  land  shall  be  misgoverned  as 
it  is  misgoverned  now.  If  you  knew  all  that  the  peasants  are 
made  to  suflFer '  she  stopped  shorty  looking  down  with  a  sem- 
blance of  great  interest  at  the  tightly  packed  pyramid  of  white 
roses  in  a  frame  of  paper  lace  which  she  carried.  Ludovic  saw 
the  glow  of  her  eyes  under  the  dark  lashes,  and  the  quick  rise 
and  fall  of  the  sapphires,  their  sisters.  Thus  reminded,  he  told 
the  tale  of  Ursel  Brock. 

*Tell  her,'  said  the  Princess,  still  dallying  with  the  roses, 
*  that  if  ever  D^sirSe  Amadea  becomes  mistress  here,  Ursel  Brock 
shall  have  the  right  of  pasturage  over  the  whole  heath  and  a  fresh 
dozen  of  the  best  cows  to  pasture  there.  Where  is  Ursel's  &rm  ? ' 
she  added,  suddenly  grave. 

'  I  am  not  sure.' 

*  But  you  will  find  out,  and  see  her  ? ' 

*  Assuredly.' 

She  meditated  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  ^  Do  not  speak  to 
other  persons  of  Ursel  Brock.'  He  bowed  obediently,  and  she, 
still  in  her  even  voice,  asked,  *  Do  you  dance,  M.  De  Saintr^  ? 
We  do  not  dance  here  just  now,  because  of  the  Grand  Duke's 
health.' 

De  Saintre,  knowing  that  it  was  not  for  his  ear  that  these 
remarks  were  intended,  did  not  feel  constrained  to  reply.  The 
possible  hearers  again  passed  on. 

*  I  want  you,'  said  the  Princess,  *  to  let  me  know  immediately 
if  you  have  reason  to  believe  the  Grand  Duke  worse.  It  is  not 
certain  that  I  should  learn  from  other  quarters.  And  now  I 
think  I  must  send  you  away.  I  will  write  to  you  if  I  have  need, 
and  the  letters  will  be  signed  alternately  with  the  initial  of  my 
second  name  and  the  initial  of  the  portrait  which  you  brought 
me.     Now,  good  night.' 

He  retired,  and  was  presented  to  a  number  of  influential 
persons,  all  of  whom  impressed  him  as  of  phenomenal  dulness. 
From  afar  he  saw  the  soft  head-dress,  the  creamy  shoulders,  the 
grave,  delicate  face  of  the  Princess  Desir^e,  and  once,  for  a 
moment,  their  eyes  met. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

Ursel  Brock,  pottering  about  in  her  oak-timbered  kitchen,  per- 
ceived a  darkening  of  the  doorway.  She  looked  up.  The  stranger 
of  the  urishing-well  stood  there,  hat  in  hand. 

*  Good  morning,  Ursel.' 

*  ilcA,  liAer  Himmd  I  The  stranger  gentleman !  Pray,  sir, 
come  in.' 

*  I  saw  the  Princess,  Ursel,  and  I  told  her.' 
Ursel  lifted  her  wrinkled  hands  in  admiration. 
De  Saintr^  repeated  the  Princess's  words. 

'Ah,  the  gracious  lady !  The  real  noble  woman  ! '  cried  IJrsel 
in  her  shrill  voice. 

She  nodded  her  head,  muttering  over  the  words  to  herself,  and 
a  flush  of  pleasure  warmed  the  dried  apple  of  her  cheek. 

'  You  will  see  the  Princess  again  ? '  she  asked,  when  the  effer- 
vescence of  her  joy  had  subsided. 

*  I  hope  so.' 

*  Tell  her,'  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  fine  unsophisticated 
dignity,  *  that  there  is  only  one  thing  more  needed  now  to  make 
me  happy — the  power  of  rendering  service  to  her.' 

These  words  came  upon  Ludovic  with  a  delight  so  complete 
and  so  unexpected  that  he  clasped  his  arms  suddenly  round  the 
old  woman's  waist  and  kissed  her.     She  broke  into  a  smile. 

*  Nay,'  she  said,  *  but  I  do  not  send  her  that  message.' 

Her  keen  twinkling  eye  noted  his  momentary  discomfiture. 
She  had  the  shrewd  observation  of  the  unlettered,  whose  attention 
has  never  been  distracted  by  the  printed  word  ;  and  she  had  been 
accustomed  for  forty  years  to  read  the  souls  of  her  husband  and 
of  her  sons. 

*  And  have  you  seen  the  Hohensteiner  ? '  she  asked, 
a  have.' 

She  looked  at  him  cunningly.  '  Ei,  ei,'  said  she,  *  if  I  had 
golden  geese,  I  would  not  hire  the  Hohensteiner  for  a  herd.' 

*  Nor  I,  Ursel,  nor  L' 
She  smiled  without  reply. 

Ludovic  stood  for  a  moment  or  two,  pensive,  thinking  of  the 
golden  treasure  that  lay  in  the  Begent's  claws. 

*  When  you  want  help  for  her,'  said  the  cracked  voice  beside 
him,  *  remember  old  Ursel.' 

He  started. 
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'  I  think  you  are  a  witch,  Ursel/ 

^An  old  woman  who  is  not  a  fool  is  always  a  witch,'  said 
Ursel ;  and  taking  in  her  hand  a  little  jug  and  a  white  wooden 
bowl,  she  hobbled  out  of  the  kitchen  by  a  side  door. 

Ludovic  sat  looking  round  him  at  the  dark  beams,  the  small- 
paned  windows,  the  great  copper  vessels,  the  tall  carved  clock,  and 
the  square  oak  press. 

Ursel  returned  with  her  bowl  half  full  of  cream,  and  with  a 
solid  slice  of  rye-bread. 

*  How  did  you  know,'  said  De  Saintre,  smiling,  *  that  I  should 
like  cream  ? ' 

'  The  pine-trees  waken  hunger,'  Ursel  sagely  replied,  as  she 
handed  him  a  little  wooden  ladle  wherewith  to  sup  his  cream. 

She  stood  looking  at  him,  and  all  at  once  said,  'And  the 
young  lady  who  brought  you  hither  ?     Have  you  seen  her  ? ' 

'  I  have  seen  her,'  he  answered,  smiling  ovet  the  edge  of  his 
bowl. 

Ursel  smiled  too,  a  smile  of  penetration  so  significant  as  to  be 
almost  disquieting. 

A  minute  later  the  side  door  of  the  kitchen  opened,  and  a  lad 
came  in  and  stopped  short,  amazed  at  the  spectacle  of  a  stranger. 

*  Gome  in,  youngster,'  said  Ursel.  *  It  is  my  grandson,'  she 
explained  to  Ludovic. 

The  boy,  who  was  perhaps  fourteen,  was  slim  and  gipsyish, 
dark-eyed,  dark-haired,  and  brown-skinned.  He  carried  in  his 
two  hands  some  small  furred  animal,  and  held  it  as  carefully  as  a 
nurse  holds  a  day-old  infant. 

'  Is  it  a  squirrel  ?  *  said  Ludovic. 

The  boy  smiled,  drew  a  step  nearer,  and,  still  fondling  the 
little  creature  and  murmuring  to  it,  lifted  one  hand  so  that  it 
could  be  seen.  It  was  a  squirrel,  and  it  nestled  in  the  boy's  arm, 
neither  struggling  nor  biting. 

*  You  are  not  going  to  put  it  in  a  cage  ? '  said  Ludovic. 

*  No,  no,'  said  Ursel.  '  It  is  a  friend  of  his,  this  squirrel,  and 
it  is  waiting  for  a  bit  of  walnut.  All  the  creatures  come  to  Felix. 
He  calls  the  birds,  and  they  come  and  sit  on  his  shoulders.'    . 

Felix  smiled  and  blushed. 

*  When  he  was  three  years  old,  his  mother  found  him  sitting 
with  an  adder  on  his  knees,  sharing  his  bread  and  milk.    And  the 

lizards,  and  the  rats  and  mice !     And  he  never  goes  into  the 

town  but  a  dog  follows  him.' 

'  They  know  their  friends,'  said  Ludovic,  looking  kindly  at  the 
boy. 
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Felix  gave  him  a  quick  look,  then  approached  and  set  the 
squirrel  gently  on  the  bench  at  his  side. 

Ludovic  respectfully  offered  his  neighbour  a  morsel  of  hard 
crust,  which  was  graciously  accepted. 

'  Have  you  ever  seen  a  squirrel's  nest  ? '  Felix  asked. 

*  No,  never.' 

*  I'll  show  you  one,  if  you  like.' 

'  But  not  now,  FeUx,'  the  grandmother  interposed.  ^  Your 
time  is  nearly  up.' 

The  hands  of  the  old  clock  were  approaching  the  hour  of  noon, 
and  Felix  was  presumably  engaged  upon  a  d^y's  work  in  some 
field.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  two  days  later,  the  treasure  could  be 
exhibited,  and  Ludovic  promised  to  come.  This  peasant  boy, 
with  his  genuine  enthusiasms,  interested  him  much  more  than 
any  of  the  civil-spoken  automata  of  the  court  of  Felsenheim. 

The  wishing-well  was  not  upon  the  direct  road  homeward,  but  no 
person  of  experience  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Ludovic  took 
the  road  which  passed  it,  or  that  he  went  up  and  once  more  filled 
his  hand  at  the  tinkling  runlet. 

A  young  woman  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  benches.  Distinc- 
tions of  dress  still  existed  in  1847  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Felsenheim,  and  it  was  evident  that  this  young  woman  belonged 
to  the  upper  class  of  servants.  She  was  slim  and  trim,  had  the 
smoothest  of  black  heads,  and  the  neatest  of  mouths,  chins,  and 
ankles.  Her  bright  brown  eyes  rested  observantly  upon  Ludovic, 
and  when  he  had  raised  his  head,  and  drawn  out  his  handkerchief 
to  dry  his  hand,  she  said  calmly :  *  M.  De  Saintr^.' 

He  started,  mainly  perhaps  because  the  voice  and  accent  were 
those  of  a  Frenchwoman. 

'  I  have  a  letter  for  monsieur/  she  said,  and  handed  him  a 
plainly  folded  thick  sheet,  undirected  and  sealed  with  the  image 
of  a  well,  flanked  by  two  mysterious  objects.  Many  months  later, 
he  learned  that  this  seal  was  an  English  one,  and  that  these 
implements  were  cobblers'  awls,  the  whole  hieroglyph  presenting 
the  motto  AWa  wdL  He  cut  the  packet  carefully  open,  and  saw 
that  the  sheet  was  covered  closely  with  a  small  angular  hand- 
writing. The  signature  was  on  the  inner  side.  He  turned  the 
leaf,  a  little  breathless,  and  saw  at  the  foot  the  initial  A. 

^  If  monsieur  would  read  it,  and  give  me  an  answer.  No,  not 
here.  Monsieur  must  read  it  quite  alone.  And  an  hour  hence  I 
will  be  in  the  Lustgarten,  by  the  statue  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Irtidqlf.    Au  revair,  monsieur.* 

VOJ*.  XXVm,  NO,  CLXVU.  N  N 
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Her  neat  lips  parted  for  a  moment,  showing  small,  even  teeth, 
and  she  remained  sitting  on  the  bench. 

Ludovic,  with  a  half-resentful  feeling  of  dismissal,  tnmed 
hastily  homeward.  In  his  room,  safe  behind  a  locked  door,  he 
unfolded  the  paper.  It  was  in  English,  and  the  first  words  gave 
him  a  sudden  delight. 

*  Dear  Friend,'  it  began,  *  the  bearer  of  this  is  fidthfuL  You 
may  trust  her  with  any  written  word.  Better  speak  no  names  to 
her.  Walls  have  ears  and  eyes  in  this  land.  When  you  have 
read  this,  bum  it  and  any  others  that  may  follow.  I  am  to  see 
your  old  friend  to-morrow,  and  will  amuse  him  with  delays  while 
I  can,  but  I  cannot  make  a  promise  only  to  break  it ;  this  game 
cannot  go  on,  and  when  once  I  have  spoken  plainly,  my  position 
will  only  be  made  safe  by  a  sacrifice  which  I  will  not  make.  I 
shall  have  to  take  a  decisive  step,  and  must  look  to  you  for  help. 
One  thing  I  want  you  to  do  immediately.  Cultivate  carefully  the 
society  of  Lisette,  who  brings  you  this,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to 
send  her  to  you  without  exciting  remark.  She  is,  you  will  observe, 
very  pretty,  so  that  the  task  will  not,  I  dare  say,  be  painful.  And, 
pray,  remember  to  keep  me  informed  about  the  health  of  the 
relative  I  spoke  of.  Beyond  that,  I  have  only  to  ask  you  to  make 
friends  among  the  enemy.  There  will  be  a  reception  again  to- 
morrow ;  talk  to  the  lady  who  will  accompany  me  and  be  agree- 
able to  her.  It  will  be  a  dreary  task,  I  know ;  but  think  of  my 
dreariness.  She  is  with  me  twelve  hours  a  day.  That  should  be 
my  punishment  for  traitors  if  I  were  an  independent  sovereign. 
But,  alas !  I  am  not.     I  am  only  A.' 

To  obey  the  writer's  command  and  bum  this  letter  was 
no  agreeable  duty,  but  he  fulfilled  it  loyally,  and,  by  way  of 
additional  precaution,  actually  gathered  up  the  ensuing  tinder 
flakes  and  wrapped  them  in  a  paper,  to  be  given  at  a  convenient 
opportunity  to  the  winds.  Then  he  took  ink  and  paper.  It  was 
no  easy  letter  that  he  had  to  write — ^it  naust  betray  to  no  outsider 
any  fBLct  or  any  identity ;  to  her  it  must  show  beyond  all  question 
who  wrote  and  that  he  had  read.  He  pondered  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  wrote :  *  Dear  friend  of  my  dear  friends,  I  will  obey  you 
in  every  detail  as  faithfully  as  though  my  name  were  A.  S.' 

The  problem  of  a  seal  next  presented  itself.  He  was  still 
revolving  it,  when  an  authoritative  knock  sounded  upon  his  door. 
He  put  away  the  letter  hastily,  and  went  to  open  it.  It  was  not, 
as  he  had  surmised,  a  message  from  the  Marquis,  but  Kurt  Von 
Kleist^  now  off  duty  and  anxious  for  his  friend's  company.    A 
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doKen  hafity  reflections  chased  each  other  through  Ludovic's  brain : 
Von  IQeist  might  famish  useful  information;  he  might  also 
disseminate  it ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  enemy  with  whom  the 
Princess  bade  ^^iwi  to  make  friends.  Yes,  he  should  come  in.  So 
the  Prince  Begent's  soldier  was  made  welcome. 

He  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  said  :  ^  I  congratulate  you. 
It  seems  you  have  done  wonders.' 

*  Indeed  ? '  said  Ludovic. 

*  It  is  imderstood  that  you  have  gone  farther  than  anybody  in 
persuading  the  Princess.  I'll  tell  you,  Friedrich  Karl  thinks  that 
you  are  worth  ten  of  your  blunderheaded  old  Marquis.  She  asked 
you  about  the  Duke,  did  she  ? ' 

^  Yes,  she  made  some  inquiries.' 

*  And  you  answered  them  in  the  right  way?    Clever  fellow !  * 

^  I  said  what  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  say,'  Ludovic  replied 
with  an  air  of  modest  merit. 
Von  Kleist  winked. 

*  Oh,  there  are  worse  than  the  Duke  of  Toulouse,'  said  Ludovic, 
righteously,  upon  which  his  companion  broke  into  a  vast  gu£faw. 

De  SaintrS  too  permitted  himself  a  little  smile.  It  was  an 
excellent  thing,  he  thought,  that  the  interview  was  proving  so 
diverting  to  both  of  them. 

'  Did  you  tell  her,  I  wonder,'  Von  Kleist  pursued,  *  that  your 
society  would  be  one  of  the  attractions  offered  her  in  Paris  ? ' 

^  I  thought  that  superfluous,'  De  Saintr^  answered  self-com- 
placently.  Inwardly  he  was  a  Kttle  flustered  by  the  recollection 
that  lisettewas  probably  now  wending  her  way  towards  the  statue 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Ludolf. 

'  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come,'  he  began,  *  but  I  have  an 
engagement ;  I  have  to  meet  somebody,  and  ought  to  be  going.' 

*  m  walk  with  you,'  said  Kurt  promptly. 
'  You  can't,'  said  Ludovic. 

*Eh?' 

*  I'm  going  to  meet  a  young  woman.' 

*  What,  abready  ?    You  haven't  been  here  forty-eight  hours.' 
'  Time  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  matters.' 

*  Who  is  she  ? '  asked  Von  Kleist  in  wheedliDg  tones. 
Ludovic  appeared  to  hesitate.    '  She  is  a  young  Frenchwoman, 

he  answered, '  a  lady's  maid,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  one  of 
the  ladies  at  the  Castle.' 

*  Ho,  ho !  and  you  saw  her  yesterday  when  you  went  to  the 
Princess?' 

MN2 
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'  You  ask  too  many  questions,  Kurt.  The  true  diplonuu^ 
never  asks  questions.' 

Kurt  permitted  himself  some  observations  upon  sucking 
diplomatists,  and  departed,  resolving  that  he  would  satisfy  liis 
curiosity  without  further  questions. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  Ludovic  was  approaching  the  great 
equestrian  statue  in  the  public  gardens.  The  late  Grand  Duke 
Ludolf,  of  glorious  memory,  is  exhibited  in  the  flowing  wi|^  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  and  the  armour  of  a  Roman  warrior,  while'  his 
mettlesome  steed  hangs  with  two  legs  upon  a  pedestal  quite 
incapable  of  affording  foothold  for  all  four.  .  Beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  prancing  forefeet  sat  lisette,  who,  when  she  saw  DeSaintr^. 
approaching,  rose  and  walked  slowly  away.  He  followed,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  were  in  a  secluded  walk.  He  remembered'  the 
words  of  the  Princess  about  eyes  and  ears,  and  resolved  to  behave 
as  cautiously  as  though  he  knew  himself  observed. 

'  Have  I  kept  you  waiting,  my  pretty  Lisette  ? '  he  asked 
her. 

*  I  came  early,'  she  answered.     '  Monsieur  is  very  punctual.' 
Ludovic  passed  an  arm  roilnd  her,  and  slipped  the  letter  into 

her  hand.  He  felt  her  fingers  close  upon  it,  and  drop  it  into  he? 
dress  pocket. 

*  And  will  you  come  and  meet  me  again,  Lisette  ? '    . 
'  Perhaps,'  said  Lisette. 

*  You  know  where  I  live  ? ' 

*  Yes,  monsieur,' 

'  You  would  not  be  afraid  to  come  there  if  there  were  need  ? ' 

*  Would  they  let  me  in? '  • 
He  stood  still,  drew  out  a  card,  and  wrote  on  it,  '  Admit  the 

bearer  at  any  time.^  That  he  handed  to  her  quite  openly,  and 
underneath  the  card  was  a  small  bright  coin.  Lisette  received 
both  with  satisfaction.  Ludovic  stood  yet  a  moment,  grave*  '  He 
longed  eagerly  to  send  some  word  of  message  to  the  Princess,  but 
prudence  and  punctilio  alike  forbade.  At  last  he  said,  *  Aurevair, 
tfien,  Lisette.' 

Lisette  gave  him  a  neat  little  curtsey  and  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
and  tripped  away  under  the  overarching  trees.  As  for  Ludovic, 
he  turned  very  slowly  homeward,  and  was  oppressed  by  a  vague 
sadness,  which  upon  examination  refused  to  afibrd  him  a  reason. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  suspect  that  Kurt  Von  Kleist  had 
played  the  spy  upon  him,  or  his  melancholy  might  have  been 
displaced  by  mirth. 
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The  Marquis  de  la  Ferronni^re  was  at  the  same  time  having  an 
audience  of  the  Princess  D^airee.  He  had  expatiated  npon  the 
advantages  of  the  French  alliance,  and  had  even  ventured  to  touch 
delicately,  in  the  tone  of  a  discreet  old  friend,  upon  dangers  which 
might  attend  her  stay  in  Felsenheim.  The  Princess  had  looked 
at  him  with  a  lifting  of  the  eyebrows  when  he  dropped  these 
hints,  but  had  said  nothing.  The  Marquis  passed  on  to  .the 
impatience  and  suspense  in  which  the  suitor  was  kept,  languishing. 

A  smile  curled  the  pretty  upper  lip  of  the  Princess. 

'  I  do  not  obiserve,'  she  remarked,  '  that  the  impatience  of  his 
Kbyal  Highness  appears  to  draw  him  towards  Felsenheim.'' 

*  Your  Highness  knows — I  have  had  the  honour  to  explain  to 
your  Highness — that  the  King  of  France,  who  is  the  head  of  his 
Boyal  Highness's  house ' 

I  understood,'  the  Princess  rather  pettishly  interrupted,  Hhat 
his  Boyal  Highness  was  an  independent  sovereign.' 

The  Marquis,  in  spite  of  his  diplomacy,  was  rufSed,  and  spoke 
for  a  moment  as  the  natural  man.  ^  Who,'  he  asked,  '  has  been 
telling  your  Highness  that  ? ' 

The  Princess  opened  her  eyes. 

^  What !  Was  it  meant  to  be  a  secret  ? '  she  said  in  the 
sweetest  of  tones.  '  But,  M.  le  Marquis,  you  forget  that  a  know- 
ledge of  kingdoms  and  royal  families  is  one  of  the  main  parts  of 
a  princess's  education.  And  if  I  am  to  be  Princess  Consort  of 
Etruria ' 

The  Marquis  had  recovered  himself. 

*  If  your  Highness,'  he  said,  *  is  to  be  Princess  of  Etruria, 
happy  will  be  the  Prince  and  the  principality.' 

'  Thank  you  for  the  compliment ;  but  I  own  it  concerns  me 
more  to  know  whether  tha  Princess  will  be  happy.' 

'  To  make  her  husband  happy  is  the  happiness  of  woman.' 

The  Princess  shot  a  glance  at  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
remember,  as  he  never  willingly  did,  the  devout  and  legitimist 
lady  who  bore  the  title  of  Marchioness  de  la  Ferronnidre,  and  spent 
her  days  in  Picardy,  praying  for  the  husband  whom  she  held  as  a 
renegade  because  he  accepted  salaries  from  Louis  Philippe.  He 
thought  it  wiser  to  descend  from  questions  of  sentiment. 

'  The  Duke,'  he  said,  *  grows  clamorous  for  a  reply.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  press  your  Highness,  but  if  your  Highness  desires  that 
the  Duke  should  come  to  Felsenheim ' 

*  Oh,  no — not  all  the  way.' 

*  If  his  Highness  came  to  Frankfort,  or  to  Berlin  ? ' 
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*  Would  he  be  willing?' 

<  He  would  be  eager.  Shall  I  send  a  special  meesenger  to  him 
to-night?' 

•  No,  not  to-night,* 

^  But — ^I  beg  yonr  Highness's  forgiyeness  for  my  urgency — ^bat 
if  his  Boyal  Highness  comes  to  meet  you,  in  Frankfort,  let  us 
say,  your  Highness  will  then  be  ready  to  conclude  the  marriage 
immediately  ? ' 

^  Oh,  no/  said  the  Princess. 

The  Marquis  delicately  lifted  his  hands  and  let  them  fall. 

^  If,'  said  the  Princess,  ^  the  Duke  of  Toulouse  meets  me  in 
Frankfort  within  the  next — shall  we  say  the  next  three  months  ? ' 
— the  Marquis  sighed  and  shook  his  head  wearily — ^  I  will  promise 
to  go  back  with  him  to  Paris,  and  marry  him  there.' 

'  His  Boyal  Highness  will  be  enraptured.  He  will  set  out  on 
the  instant.' 

'  H  he  does,  I  won't  stir  from  Hohenstein  within  the  three 
months.  He  is  not  to  set  out  until  I  send  word  to  him ;  and  when 
I  wish  to  send  word,  I  will  do  so  by  M.  De  Saintr^.' 

'  By  M.  De  Saintr^,  of  course,  if  your  Highness  desires  it.' 

^  M.  De  Saintr^,'  said  the  Princess  with  vivacity, '  has  brought 
me  good  luck  once.    He  brought  me  back  my  locket.' 

'  May  it  please  Heaven,'  said  the  Marquis  piously^  ^  to  send 
you  by  his  Imnds  a  £Eir  better  gift ! ' 

'  I  trust  so,'  said  the  Princess  with  a  face  of  more  earnestness 
than  she  had  shown  yet ;  and  the  Marquis  went  away,  reassured. 
But  to  the  private  diary  in  which  he  enshrined  the  court  scandals 
of  Europe,  and  to  which  he  looked  for  posthumous  &me,  he  con- 
fided an  opinion  that  the  Duchess  of  Toulouse  was  likely  to  be 
much  more  than  a  match  for  the  Duke. 


(2V>  ht  continitec^.) 
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DOUBLES,  as  a  rule,  do  their  owners  nothing  but  mischief. 
They  are  met  coming  out  of  public-houses,  or  in  the  worst 
of  bad  company.  The  learned  Wiems  mentions  a  double  which 
was  detected  in  the  commission  of  a  horrible  crime,  while  his 
owner  was  in  bed  and  asleep  at  home.  Of  course  a  man  who  owns 
a  double,  or  doubles,  gets  the  blame  for  what  those  odious  fellows 
do,  and  his  time  is  passed  in  proving  alibis,  not  always  with 

success. 

#     # 
# 

I  have  known  a  young  man's  character  and  prospects  blighted 
by  his  double's  inconsiderate  conduct.  He  never  could  persuade 
the  people  interested  that  he  was  in  Liverpool  while  the  double 
was  revelling  in  London.  Yet  this  was  the  undiluted  truth.  My 
own  double  lately  went  to  a  ball,  but  there  I  had  the  whiphand  of 
him,  for  nobody  (however  credulous  and  superstitious)  would 
believe  that  I  went  to  a  ball.  If  one's  doubles  would  do  gallant 
deeds — rescue  people  from  bicyclists,  drowning,  and  other  awful 
deaths — we  might  be  glad  to  keep  doubles.  But  only  one  such 
case  is  on  record. 


This  may  be  studied  in  BlackwoocPa  Magazine  for  August. 
It  is  ^  The  Strange  Experience  of  the  late  Sir  James  Browne.' 
Near  Quetta,  twenty  years  ago,  Sir  James,  with  a  friend  now  dead, 
met  a  kind  of  &keer,  who  was  the  very  image  of  Sir  James  him- 
self. They  interrogated  the  man,  who  appeared  to  be  a  disguised 
European,  but  got  no  satisfiEiction  out  of  him.  They  sent  to  arrest 
him,  but  he,  like  iUe  eicariuSj  was  non  inventus.  No  mortal 
alleges  that  after  this  date  he  has  seen  or  heard  of  the  fakeer  who 
was  Sir  James's  double. 


Now  comes  in  the  odd  part  of  the  tale.    The  Ghilzaie  tribes- 
men unanimously  recognised  Sir  James  as  an  old  friend*    Tb^y 
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believed  him  to  be  identical  with  his  own  doable  whom  he  met  at 
Quetta.  This  double  had  for  years  been  playing  the  part  of  a 
Mohammedan  saint  and  wonder-worker  among  the  Crhilzaies.  He 
had  led  them  to  expect  his  return  with  an  army  to  fight  their 
enemy  the  Ameer.  When,  therefore,  Sir  James  came  among 
them  with  a  British  force,  the  Ghilzaies  sided  with  us,  and  were 
very  serviceable.  Scores  of  them  recognised  him,  would  take  no 
denial,  and  asked  for  more  miracles.  These  Sir  James  was  never 
in  the  habit  of  working.  The  double,  be  it  remembered,  was 
always  regarded  as  a  European  convert  to  Islam.  He  was  very 
fond  of  dogs,  a  thing  not  permitted  to  the  priesthood,  and  had  a 
large  greyhound  with  him  when  Sir  James  met  him.  That  is  the 
essence  of  the  story.  Sir  James's  double  did  all  that  Sir  James 
could  have  desired,  and  left  him  to  reap  the  reward,  including  the 
Star  of  India.  Then  the  double  disappeared.  No  European 
among  the  Ghilzaies  could  be  discovered  and  identified. 

• 
If  this  double  was  really  the  astral  body  of  Sir  James  Browne, 
it  is  unusual  for  an  astral  body  to  meet  and  converse  in  Persian 
and  Pushtoo  with  his  owner  and  a  common  friend.  Unusual  it  is, 
and  even  the  double  of  Catherine  the  Great,  though  it  sat  down 
on  the  throne  in  her  presence,  did  not  enter  into  conversation 
with  her.  But  if  Sir  James's  double  was  7U)t  his  astral  body,  who 
was  he,  what  became  of  him,  and  why  did  he  make  smooth  the 
ways  for  Sir  James  ? 

These  are  the  questions  nobody  can  answer, 
These  are  the  problems  nobody  can  solve. 

I  am  informed,  however  (I  only  mention  it  as  indicating  a 

vulgar  theory),  that  in  our  great  Oriental  dependency  the  hero 

of  the  narrative  was  commonly  known  as  '  Buster  Browne.' 

•     • 
• 

The  recent  drought  reminds  me  of  the  following  circumstance. 
There  is  a  region  in  India  where  it  hardly  ever  rains  at  all.  One 
day,  after  it  had  not  rained  for  many  months,  an  English  lady, 
resident  there,  heard  a  singular  set  of  laments,  hymns,  and 
prayers.  She  was  informed  that  twelve  fiikeers  had  been  put  on 
to  pray  for  rain,  and  she  remarked  that  so  many  as  a  dozen 
fekeers  all  praying  at  once  might  rather  overdo  the  efi^ect.  Next 
day  twenty-four  inches  of  rain  fell  in  eight  hours,  and  not  very 
much  of  the  district  was  left.    The  inhabitants  punted  about  on 
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barn-doors  in  the  ruined  streets  of  their  native  town.  Public 
opinion  sided  with  the  English  lady.  Twelve  fakeers  were  too 
Inany.  A  few  weeks  later  the  natives,  to  the  number  of  five 
thousand,  fled  from  their  houses  to  the  neighbouring  heights,  on 
an  exaggerated  report  that  she  had  said  she  would  not  wonder  if 
they  had  some  rain.  No  doubt  reputations  for  weather  wisdom 
are  occasionally  got  in  this  innocent  way.  Were  Professor  Huxley 
alive,  he  would  probably  attribute  the  deluge  of  the  twelve  fakeers 
to  mere  accidental  coincidence. 

• 

The  following  narrative  of  a  village  tragedy,  written  down 
from  oral  tradition,  does  not  contain  the  real  names  of  the  actors 
and  sufferers.  The  origo  maliy  the  cutting  of  the  workhouse 
girl's  beautiful  hair,  is  touching,  and  reminds  us  of  the  shearing 
of  the  golden  locks  of  Tyro,  as  described  in  a  fragment  from  a  lost 
play  of  Sophocles.  Tragedy  and  passion  there  are  in  the  brief 
country  legend,  though  one  cannot  expect  all  the  details  to  be 
accepted  by  historians. 

• 

*  This  account  is  told  by  Mrs.  Miles  of  what  she  heard  while  in 
the  service  of  Mrs.  Shafto.  Mrs.  Miles  went  to  live  on  the  ferm 
with  Mrs.  Shafto  as  one  of  the  two  maid-servants  she  kept,  and 
then  first  became  aware  of  something  odd  about  the  place  or 
people.  Curious  noises  were  heard,  which  the  other  servant  told 
her  she  must  get  accustomed  to*  A  row  of  bells  used  every  night 
to  ring  suddenly  and  inexplicably.  When  no  one  was  in  the 
kitchen  the  great  table  there  would  make  a  terrible,  crashing 
noise,  heard  all  through  the  house,  "  same  as  if  he  was  tored  in  a 
thousand  bits."  The  fire-irons  in  the  sitting-room,  that  were 
placed  upright  on  each  side  of  the  grate,  used  to  clatter  tre- 
mendously, as  if  in  falling,  but  on  the  maids  going  in  to  pick  them 
up,  they  foxmd  the  room  empty  and  the  fire-<irons  standing  in  their 
places.  When  the  mistress  took  up  her  bunch  of  keys,  they 
clanked  as  loudly  as  if  she  had  thrown  them  from  one  end  of  the 
room  to  the  other. 


*  Mrs.  Shafto  was  never  able  to  sleep  except  for  a  little  while  in 
the  afbemoon^  and  then  only  if  some  one  sat  in  the  room  with  her. 
Any  hour  of  every  night  she  might  be  heard  moving  about. 
Another  thing  remarked  on  was  that  the  eldest  daughter  was  bom 
without  a  hair  on  her  head,  and  to  the  day  of  her  death  was 
absolutely  bald.    On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Miles  was  up  much  later 
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than  tumal,  as  there  had  been  a  party,  and  she  was  required  to  pat 

the  rooms  straight  after  the  company  had  departed.    She  had 

finished  her  work  and  was  washing  her  hands  in  the  scullery, 

which  led  ont  of  a  long  stone  passage,  when  she  heard  a  shnffling 

^'scnpping  "  sound,  as  if  some  one  was  coming  slowly  down  the 

passage  towards  her.     She  called  ont :  '^  Don't  make  that  noise ; 

yon  frighten  me,  Annie/'  thinking  that  it  was  her  fellow-servant, 

but  looked  round  and  saw  no  one.    Groing  quickly  up  to  her  room, 

she  found  Annie  in  bed,  and  on  reproaching  her  for  trying  to 

scare  her  at  that  time  of  night,  Annie  answered  that  she  had  not 

left  the  room  since  coming  upstairs,  and,  indeed,  had  been  asleep* 

•     • 
• 

'A  &rming  man  who  was  once  waiting  the  return  of  the 
family  from  some  entertainment  said  that  as  he  was  sitting  in 
the  chimney-comer  something  passed  by  him  and  went  to  the 
fire.  It  touched  him  *^  like  a  child,"  he  could  not  describe  its 
shape,  only  as  it  passed  he  felt  his  hat  raised  on  his  head  by  all 
his  hair  standing  on  end.  Outside  the  gate  on  dark  nights  a 
white  calf  or  sometimes  two  would  stand,  and  one  night  this 
firightened  the  horses  so  uncontrollably  that  they  dashed  straight 
at  the  house,  and  would  have  gone  through  a  window  but  for  the 
skill  and  strength  of  a  labourer  who  managed  to  seize  their  heads 
and  pull  them  round  in  time. 

• 

^  Eventually,  Mrs.  Miles  heard  the  following  stoiy  by  way  of 
explanation  : — ''  In  years  gone  by,  before  she  was  married,  Mrs. 
Shafto  kept  house  for  her  uncle,  to  whom  was  apprenticed  a  girl 
from  the  workhouse.  This  apprentice  was  a  '  fine  maid,'  and  had 
long,  beautiful  hair,  which  her  mistress  desired  her  to  cut  off. 
The  girl  refused  to  obey  her,  so  one  night  when  she  was  asleep 
her  mistress  crept  upstabrs  and  cut  the  hair  of  one  side  dose  to 
the  head,  thus  forcing  her  to  cut  off  the  rest.  She  was  unable 
to  revenge  herself  immediately,  but  presently  seizing  the  occasion, 
when  a  market  day  left  her  more  or  less  idone  at  the  £urm,  she 
took  out  some  fire  in  her  shoe  and  set  the  house  alight.  Her 
endeavour  was  so  far  successful  that  when  the  master  and  mistress 
returned  the  feurm  was  nearly  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  culprit 
was  easily  fixed  upon,  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  transportar- 
tion,  but  on  the  way  out  the  ship  was  wrecked  and  every  soul  on 
board  lost  at  sea.  Mrs.  Shafto  is  now  dead,  the  family  have  left 
the  farm,  and  the  unaccountable  noises  have  ceased." ' 
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Suoh  is  the  story :  I  do  not  give  the  name  of  the  connty,  or 
that  of  the  narrator,  though  both  are  well  known  to  me,  and  the 
lady  spoken  of  as  '  Mrs.  Miles '  is  still  alive  and  thriving. 

Can  any  kind  reader  tell  me  anything  about '  the  celebrated 
Mademoiselle  Ferrand/  and  what  she  was  celebrated  for  ?  She 
flourished  about  1750.  I  have  tried  the  MSmoirea  of  the  Marquis 
d'Argenson  and  of  the  Due  de  Luynes  to  no  purpose.  It  is 
Grimm  who  says  that  she  was  celibre ;  he  does  not  say  for  what. 
I  believe  she  wrote  an  account  of  Cartouche,  the  famous  robber, 
but  I  have  never  seen  it.  There  are  people  who  have  ail  the 
Society  of  the  eighteenth  century  at  their  finger-ends ;  some  of 
them  Toay  see  this  paragraph,  and,  if  so,  would  greatly  oblige  me 
by  adding  anything  to  the  httle  which  Grimm  tells  us  about 
Mdlle.  Ferrand.  The  worst  of  pursuing  these  long-dead  men  and 
women,  for  historical  purposes,  is  that  one  may  overlook  some 
evidence  that  is  too  obvious  and  accessible,  like  the  hiding-place 
of  Poe's  *  Fmrloined  Letter.'  How  curiously,  too,  one  comes  across 
these  objects  of  research  in  unexpected  places.  For  months  I 
have  been  trying  to  track  Colonel  Macdonald  of  Lochgarry  :  then 
I  walk  into  the  dining-room  of  a  Lowland  house,  and  there  a 
pretty  picture  of  his  pretty  wife,  with  jessamine  flowers  in  her 
bosom,  rises  before  me  like  a  pale  charming  ghost.  If  pictures 
could  only  speak  what  trouble  they  would  save  I  But  the  blonde 
lady  with  the  hazel  eyes  is  silent,  and  the  romance  of  adventures 
in  which  her  lord  was  pa/ra  mcLgna  remains  half-told. 

*     * 

* 

One  of  many  not  very  congruous  or  coherent  explanations  of 
Dr.  Jameson's  raid  is  that  he  expected  to  find  at  Pretoria,  if  he 
got  there,  diplomatic  archives  which  would  justify  his  unexpected 
performance.  Dr.  Jameson  did  not,  in  fek^t,  carry  his  little  band 
of  heroes  to  Pretoria,  or,  at  all  events,  not  in  such  circumstances 
as  were  &vourable  to  original  research  among  the  archives  of  the 
Boers'  Foreign  Office.  But  the  story  reads  like  an  unconscious 
repetition  of  what  Frederick  the  Great  did  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  filibustered,  without  declaring  war, 
into  Saxony,  made  the  Queen  get  up  when  she  had  taken  her  seat 
on  a  chest  full  of  documents,  and  there  found  papers  which,  he 
said  (and  Mr.  Garlyle  believed  him),  justified  his  abrupt  and 
brusque  behaviour.  The  Due  de  Broglie,  indeed,  says  that  the 
wd  papers  were  obsolete  projects,  out  of  date,  and  devoid  of 
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importance.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  served  Frederick's  tiim. 
But  let  fancy  paint  the  victorious  ^  Dr.  Jim/  firmly  bat  respect^* 
fully  insisting  that  Madame  Kruger  should  take  any  other  seat, 
except  the  chest  which  contained  the  documents  of  which  he  was 
in  search.  History  began  to  repeat  itself,  but  the  Transvaal  was 
not  Saxony,  nor  was  Pretoria  Dresden.  However,  the  whole 
story  (published  in  the  Nindeenth  Century  lately)  may  be  a  myth, 
or  an  unconscious  reminiscence  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Oreai. 

* 
If  these  notes  seem  unusually  dull  (which  is  not  whoUy  incon- 
ceivable), be  it  known  that  I  write  them  on  August  2,  after  travel- 
ling from  TurriflF  (where  *  the  Trot '  was)  to  St.  Andrews,  on 
August  1.  That  is  the  day  when  all  the  Scotch,  with  one  wild 
impulse,  rush  into  the  railway  stations.  To  travel  then  is  to  be 
acquainted  with  misery  and  fatigue.  Oh  the  crowds,  mostly  of 
women,  who  know  not  their  right  hands  from  their  left !  Oh  the 
four  porters  to  the  four  thousand  .tourists !  Oh  the  rudh  and 
scurry  in  the  stations,  and  the  dawdling  of  the  trains !  They  say 
that  the  6.15  p.m.  train  at  St.  Andrews  arrived  at  11  P.M.  No 
'connections*  could  be  made,  however  much  time  Bradshaw 
allowed  for  them.  Every  village  station  seemed  to  be  a  junction, 
and  at  every  junction  the  train  waited  for  periods  incalculable.  I 
do  not  know  if  there  were  any  accidents ;  if  accidents  there  were, 
what  can  a  public  expect  which  rushes  so  wildly  about,  all  on  the 
same  day  ?  It  was  a  grand  day  for  the  refreshment  rooms,  and 
for  them  that  sell  strong  drink.  But  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  a 
straw,  buffeted  in  a  Gorrievreckan  of  humanity ;  yea,  or  as  a 
tourist  fed  on  stale  gingerbread  biscuits  alone,  during  many  hours. 

To  wanderers  thus  forlorn,  knowing  not  where  they  may  lay 
their  heads,  nothing  can  be  more  welcome  than  a  new  novel  of 
Miss  Braddon's.  This  lady  is  not  reckoned  with  the  great  mast'ers 
of  the  human  intellect,  such  as  a  Hall  Caine,  a  Miss  CJorelli,  an 
Ian  Maclaren.  Yet  she  is  ever  readable,  in  Sons  of  IHrey  her 
latest,  her  fifty-sixth,  as  in  Lady  Audley'a  Secret^  which  was 
practically  her  first.  There  are  two  young  men  in  Sons  of  FHrej 
who  both  love  the  heroine.  The  second  in  the  field  is  a  Lancer, 
who  plays  elegantly  on  the  fiddle.  Enamoured  of  him,  the  heroine 
tells  her  affianced  lover  that  it  is  off.  He,  the  rejected,  blames 
the  fiddle.  '  Oh,  those  singing  notes  on  the  violin,'  he  exclaims, 
in  the  first  hour  of  regret,  *  that  long-drawn,  lingering  sweep  of 
the  bow,  like  the  cry  of  a  spirit  in  paradise — an  angelic  voice 
telling  of  love  etherial  (fiic) — ^love  released  from  clay — those  tears 
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irhicli  seemed  to  tremble  on  the  strings — that  loud,  sudden  sot) 
of  passionate  pain,  which  came  like  a  short,  sharp  amen  to  the 
prayer  of  love.' 


This  is  the  kind  of  writing  that  I  love.  It  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  exactly  thus  that  a  young  sportsman  expresses  himself,  when 
cut  out  by  a  Lancer  who  is  given  to  playing  on  the  fiddle.  In 
real  life,  I  admit,  he  might  speak  differently*  But,  for  beauty  of 
style,  and  magnetic  eloquence  of  language,  I  doubt  if  Miss 
Corelli  herself  has  ever  excelled  this,  or  several  other  passages  in 
Sons  of  Fire.  As  for  the  Lancer,  when  he  heard  that  his  odious 
rival  had  been  jilted,  he  got  out  his  fiddle  and  played  thereon. 
*  In  a  vine-clad  berceau  he  gave  himself  up  to  impassioned  utter- 
ance of  the  love  that  overflowed  his  heart.  .  .  .  He  played  and 
played,  walking  about  under  the  vine-curtain — played  till  the  pale 
grey  evening  shadows  darkened  to  purplest  night,  and  the  stars 
looked  through  the  leafy  roof  of  that  rustic  tunnel.'  Well  might 
,this  gallant  officer  remark,  *  There  is  something  here ' — touching 
his  forehead — *  which  loses  itself  in  a  whirl  of  fiery  confusion, 
when  this' — touching  his  heart — *is  too  sorely  tried.'  Others 
may  draw  men  as  they  are;  Miss  Braddon,  an  idealist  like 
Sophocles,  draws  them  as  they  should  be.  Language,  accomplish- 
ments, passions  like  those  of  Geoffrey  Wornock,  may  not  be  met 
every  day  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  I  have  known  a  Hussar  who 
was  a  mystic,  but  he  neither  played  the  fiddle  nor  spoke  with 
tempestuous  eloquence.  The  heroine  who  kept  her  head  very 
well  amidst  the  volcanic  passions  which  bJazed  around  her, 
rebuked  the  Lancer  by  saying,  or  rather  *  faltering,'  *  I  think  you 
are  a  little  out  of  your  mind.'  She  was  '  more  than  usual  calm.' 
*She  let  him  rave.  She  accepted  the  situation.'  She  also 
accepted  the  Lancer.  What  followed  the  curious  must  find  out 
for  themselves.  The  diagnosis  of  the  heroine,  though  only  that 
of  an  amateur  in  pathological  psychology,  was  not  wholly 
erroneous.  A  novel  like  this  can  never  fail  to  entertain,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  best  companion  for  one  of  these  railway 
journeys  in  which  chance,  rather  than  Bradshaw,  is  the  regulating 
and  controlling  power. 


*  Where  they  failed  we  feel  it  a  less  dishonour  to  fail,'  said 
Lord  Eosebery,  making  the  best  of  it  in  his  remarks  about  Bums. 
We  ought  to  be  *  grateful'  for  Bums's  weakness,  and  perhaps 
some  philosophers  may  argue  thus,  and  so  pick  themselves  up 
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after  ft  inor&l  stumble.  But,  surelj,  mankind  is  muck  mdre 
likely  to  say  to  its  own  heart, '  Well,  if  Bums  could  do  this  and 
that,  steadily,  persistently,  boastfuUy,  and  yet  be  a  very  distin- 
guished character,  surely  we  may  amuse  ourselves  with  no  great 
blame/  This,  really,  is  the  natural  inference  of  the  natural  man 
and  admirer  of  Bums.  He  does  not  reason, '  The  great  Bums 
was  often  drunk,  and  therefore  I  must  stmggle  towards  perfec- 
tion.' He  reasons,  *  If  Bums  was  often  drunk,  why  should  not  I 
take  a  dram?'  'When  perfection  seems  remote  as  a  star,  is  it 
not  then  that  imperfection  helps  us?'  asks  Lord  Bosebery. 
Really  I  don't  think  that  a  bad  example  helps  anybody  to  be 
better.  If  a  great  poet  sets  the  example,  he  is  likely  even  to 
obtain  imitators  who,  with  no  natural  taste  for  whiskey,  say,  like 
to  imitate  Bums.  Perhaps  the  moral  influence  of  an  example 
now  so  remote  is  of  very  little  weight  in  either  scale.  But  that 
Bums's  example  (so  far  as  it  was  bad)  can  '  make  for  righteous- 
ness,' I  entirely  £Bkil  to  believe.  His  many  noble  qualities,  as  far 
as  they  affect  us  at  all,  encourage  virtue,  his  boastful  errors  in 
conduct  and  taste  are  only  of  moral  value  as  '  dreadful  examples.' 
The  imperfections  of  a  Saint  may  encourage  us,  as  proving  that 
he  was  of  the  same  metal  as  ourselves, '  in  all  things  tempted  like 
as  we  are,'  and  generally,  though  not  always  victorious.  But 
Bums  was  at  the  opposite  pole  from  sainthood.  His  errors  have 
often  been  made  excuses  to  themselves  by  his  imitators.  They 
lend  no  encouragement  to  stmggling,  baffled  consciences,  unless 
such  consciences  reason  in  Lord  Bosebery's  unusual  way.  Man- 
kind at  large  is  not  so  subtle.  It  brews  a  peck  o'  maut,  or  goes 
and  '  chaps  out  the  lassies,'  and  argues  that  what  Bums  did  can- 
not be  so  very  wrong.  But  Bums  or  no  Bums,  erring  mankind 
would  persevere  in  these  courses.  Far  from  encouraging  tempted 
sobriety,  as  in  Lord  Bosebery's  scheme  of  things.  Bums  is  in- 
variably made  an  excuse  for  the  glass,  and  in  this  way  the 
immortal  Exciseman  still  benefits  the  Revenue.  Lord  Rosebery 
gallantly  aimed  at  saying  something  new  about  Bums,  but  (at 
least  as  fiu:  as  I  understand  his  position)  the  new  thing  was  not 
the  tme  thing.  A.  Lakq. 
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SEDENTARY  HABITS. 

HOW  TO  RECONCILE   THEM   WITH   GOOD   HEALTH. 


The  problem  of  the  day  seems  to  be  how 
to  reconcile  sedentary  habits  with  a  con- 
venient measure  of  good  health.  We  all, 
perhaps,  walk  too  little  and  eat  (shall  it  be 
said?)  too  much.  Leisured  and  wealthy 
people  can  afford  time  and  money  to  obey 
the  injunction,  <  Go  to  a  Continental  mineral 
spring.'  They  do  it,  and  return  cured  of  past 
ailments  and  set  up  in  health  to  resist  the 
attack  of  the  diseases  which  lie  in  wait  for 
modem  men  and  women.  To  any  sufferer 
from  sluggish  liver,  acid  d3'spep8ia,  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  kidney  disorder,  the  hope 
of  a  real  cure — a  cure  that  should  not,  like 
those  to  which  all  such  sufferers  resort,  lose 
its  effectiveness  after  the  first  few  doses — 
seems  something  too  good  to  hope  for.  Yet 
the  waters,  for  the  few  who  can  take  them, 
undoubtedly  play  the  part  of  such  a  cure. 
They  restore  the  recalcitrant  liver  to  its 
proper  usefulness,  banish  the  miseries  of 
constipation,  gout,  and  rheumatism,  and  give 
back  the  clear  skin,  the  bright  eye,  the  alert 
gait  of  health. 

All  this,  and  more,  can,  by  the  advance  of 
modem  science,  be  achieved,  without  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  a  journey  to  the  Con- 
tinent. The  medicinal  virtues  of  a  course  of 
the  waters  are  exactly  reproduced  by  the 
ingenious  expedient  of  desiccating  the  salts 
which  contain  the  active  principle  of  the 
mineral  water,  and  combining  them  with 
effervescents,  so  that  all  the  waters  can  do, 
Kutnow's  Improved  Effervescent  Carlsbad 
Powder  will  do,  far  more  pleasantly,  cheaply, 
and  efficiently. 

•This  is  very  strongly  recommended,* 
says  Land  and  Water,  *  by  many  acknow- 


ledged  medical    authorities,   for    use    bj 
sufferers  from  rheumatism,  gout,  and  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  kidnejs.   It 
is  also  spoken   highly  of  as  a  corrective 
iliedicine  most  suitable  for  people  leading- 
sedentary  lives.     We    are   informed    that 
Kutnow*0  Improved  Effervescent  Carlsbad 
Powder  has  been  PRESCRIBED  P0BH:B.H. 
THE   PRINCE  OF  WALES  AND  OTHER 
MEMBERS    OF  THE   ROYAL    FAMILY, 
which  affords  an  indication  of  the  opicioR 
of  the  remedy  entertained  by  the  medical 
profession.    We  have  seen  a  letter  from  the 
dispenser  of  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Chest  requesting  further  8up> 
plies  of  Kutnow*8  Improved    Effervescent 
Carlsbad  Powder,  which  had  "  been  used  in 
the  wards  with  success."    Having  also  seen 
I  autograph  letters  from  the  late  Sir  Morell 
I   Mackenzie    to    brother   physicians  of  the 
.  highest  standing,  in  which  Messrs.  Kntnow's 
I  preparations   are   spoken  of  in  the    most 
laudatory  terms,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
bringing  them  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.' 
The  first  result  of  sedentary  habits,  and 
almost  always  its  close  attendant,  is  consti- 
pation.    Kutnow*s   Improved    Effervescent 
Carlsbad  Powder  is  extremely  beneficial  in 
constipation.   It  promotes  the  natural  flow  o% 
bile  (nature's  own. purgative),  and  stimulates 
the  vermicular  or  worm-like  writhings  of  tlie 
intestines  by  which  the  body  is  freed  from 
waste  matter.    It  disperses  congestions  of 
blood,  thus  obviating  the  causes  of  pile«;, 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  &c.    The  body 
is  freed  from  all  gaseous  and  fermentive 
refuse,  and  the  intestines  left  in  a  healthy 
condition. 
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A  Boyar  of  the  Terrible. 

A  ROMANCJE  OF  THE  COURT  OF  IVAN  THE  CRUEL, 

'     first  tsar  of  russia. 

By  Fred.  Whishaw, 
AtJTHOR  OF  'Out  of  Doors  m  Tsarland/  etc. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

.     SIGKS    ANI)    WONDERS. 

I  SAW  a  strange  figure  in  the  streets  of  Moscow  •  it  was  broad 
daylight,  and  I  myself  decidedly  in  the  possession  of  my 
senses. '  At  first  sight  I  thought  it  must  be  a  supernatural  visita-^ 
tion,  so  uncommon  a  spectacle  was  this;  but  afterwards  I  was 
informed  that  Ivan  Blajenny  was  a  well-known  figure  in  the  town. 
He  was  naked,  save  for  a  scanty  linen  cloth  about  his  loins,  and 
when  I  first  caught  sight  of  him  my  thoughts  instantly  flew  to 
John  the  Baptist,  of  whom  he  certainly  reminded  the  beholder. 
It  is  said  that  this  man  went  naked  winter  and  summer,  and 
preached  repentance  of  sins  to  all,  and  eternal  punishments  to 
those  who  would  not  hear  him. 

I  was  attracted  by  the  large  crowd  assembled  outside  the  huge 
wooden  Church  of  the*  Transfiguration,  and  oti  drawing  near  I 
beheld  this  strange  Ivan  Blajenny,  who  stood  bowing  and  weeping 
before  the  church  steps ;  weeping  aloud  and  groaning  and  beating 
his  breast^  but  saying  no  word.    The  crowd,  who  knew  him  well 
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and  who  looked  upon  himy  some  as  a  god^Bfmam,  (lunatic),  some  as 
a  great  prophet,  were  pale  and  haggard  with  consternation  by 
reason  of  his  behaviour.  Their  minds  were  akeady  somewhat 
unhinged  by  the  numerous  signs  and  portents  of  the  last  few 
days,  and  Ivan's  unusual  behaviour,  in  weeping  instead  of  preach- 
ing, alarmed  and  disconcerted  them. 

As  I  stood  watching  and  wondering  what  these  things  could 
mean,  something  happened  which  terrified  the  least  superstitious 
of  those  around  me,  and  which — I  do  not  deny  it — ^so  startled  me 
also  that  I  fell  on  my  knees  with  the  rest  and  prayed  aloud.  The 
great  bell  of  the  church  suddenly,  and  without  warning  of  any 
kind,  fell  with  a  clang  and  a  clash  from  the  belfry,  dashing  through 
the  gaily  painted  roof  of  the  church,  and  sendmg  reverberations 
of  startling  clangour  far  and  wide,  as  though  all  the  bells  of 
Moscow  had  heard  its  death-call  and  were  answering  in  subdued 
lamentation. 

I  had  not  recovered  my  equanimity  when  I  felt  some  one  push- 
ing past  me  as  I  knelt,  and  looking  up,  I  beheld  the  strange  figure 
of  Ivan  Blajenny.  He  saw  me  and  fixed  his  peculiar  wild  eyes 
upon  my  face. 

*  Stroganof !  Stroganof ! '  he  said  excitedly,  but  scarcely  above 
a  whisper,  '  Stroganof!  the  Tsar  shall  thank  thee  for  his  crown  in 
the  East;  happy  Stroganof,  when  these  evil  days  are  over! 
Listen,  Stroganof!  Thy  sons  shall  sit  with  Tsars  as  their  equals ! 
but  first  there  is  woe — woe ! '  and  the  man  was  away  and  out  of 
my  sight  before  I  had  well  caught  what  he  said. 

When  I  did  realise  the  import  of  his  words,  I  was  not  greatly 
impressed  by  them,  though  it  seemed  strange  that  he  should  have 
been  acquainted  with  our  venerable  Perm  prophecy,  and  should 
also  have  recognised  me ;  but  since  I  was  perhaps,  during  the 
bride-election,  a  well-known  figure  in  Moscow,  he  might  easily 
have  learned  my  name  at  that  time,  and  might  also  have  heard 
the  prophecy  connected  with  our  family. 

As  for  the  remark  that  my  sons  should  sit  with  the  Tsars  as 
their  equals,  this,  of  course,  was  the  mere  raving  of  a  madman, 
and  I  have  never  attached  importance  to  the  foolish  words.^ 

The  crowd  dispersed  as  Ivan  disappeared,  howling  and  beating 

^  Ivan  Blajenny,  nevertheless,  prophesied  truly,  for  in  this  century  Ctonnt 
Stroganof,  a  commoner,  actually  married  the  sister  of  the  then  reigning  Tsar, 
Alexander  II.,  Maria  Nicolaievna,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  thos  fol- 
filling,  about  three  hundred  years  later,  the  prediction  of  the  prophet  of  1547.  As 
for  the  realisation  of  the  Perm  prophecy,  Alexander  Stroganof  shall  describe  this 
for  himself. 
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their  breasts :  ^  G-od  is  against  us/  was  the  bnrden  of  the  lament ; 
'  there  is  misfortune  in  the  air ! '  I  went  on  my  way,  like  the 
rest ;  but  my  heart  was  heavy  within  me,  and  I,  too,  felt  that 
disaster  overhung  the  city.  A  sort  of  superstitious  conviction  of 
this  appeared  to  have  settled  upon  all  minds. 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  I  wandered  abroad,  seeking  for  a  sign 
of  Vera's  hiding-place,  but  found  no  clue  whatever,  and  I  retired 
to  my  own  home  sad  and  depressed  and  completely  bafBed.  I 
had  offended  and  finally  quarrelled  with  the  Tsar,  my  master,  and 
I  had  lost  my  beloved  princess  :  no  deeper  vale  of  misery  could 
exist  for  me. 

But  there  were  greater  excitements  in  store  both  for  me  and 
for  others  on  the  following  day — for  me,  indeed,  such  depths  of 
terror  and  despair  that  to  this  day  I  dare  not  allow  my  mind  to 
dwell  upon  those  horrible  hours,  but  rather  ui)on  their  happier 
outcome. 

As  I  wandered  from  street  to  street,  intent  upon  my  unavail- 
ing  search  for  Vera,  I  observed  smoke  arising  from  a  point  close 
at  hand,  and  presently  distinctly  heard  the  crackle  of  burning 
wood.  Men  and  women  passed  me  hurriedly,  crossing  themselves 
and  muttering,  and  heading  for  the  spot  whence  came  the  indica- 
tion of  fire.  I  joined  them  and  ran  also,  anxious  to  see  the  sight 
—terrible  though  the  spectacle  of  a  fire  in  daylight  always  is, 
shorn  of  the  grandeur  which  surrounding  darkness  lends  it,  and 
visible  only  in  the  horrid  destruction  and  ruin  which  it  spreads 
abroad  wherever  its  blighting  grip  is  fastened.  Then,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  saw  that  it  was  that  very  Church  of  the  Transfiguration 
which  burned.  The  flames  had  taken  firm  hold  upon  its  wooden 
walls  and  roof,  which  seemed  to  crumble  away  beneath  its  touch, 
the  flames  themselves  scarcely  visible  in  the  bright  June  sun- 
shine, but  their  deadly  canker-work  all  too  plain  to  the  eye.  I 
watched  the  fire  crackling  and  raging,  and  the  people  moaning 
and  praying  around  me  for  some  minutes,  before  I  observed  that 
Ivan  Blajenny  stood  and  preached  aloud  from  tiie  farther  comer 
of  the  roof  of  the  burning  church.  I  could  not  hear  his  denuncia- 
tions for  the  noise  of  the  fire  and  of  the  crowd,  but  I  could  see 
him  wave  his  arms  and  raise  his  clasped  hands  to  heaven,  and 
again  shake  his  fist  over  the  city.  Those  of  the  crowd  nearest  to 
liTm  shouted  to  him  to  come  down  while  he  might,  but  he  took 
no  notice  of  their  words.  Presently  the  flames  came  so  close  to 
him  that  I  suppose  they  scorched  him,  for  he  uttered  a  shriek  that 
was  audible  above  all  the  noise  around,  and  cast  himself  headlong 
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into  the  midst  of  the  blazing  nave  below,  and  no  nuin  ever  Bftlv' 
trace  of  him  again. 

But  this  great  church  stood  surrounded  by  houses  and  streets, 
and  the  buildings  being  all  of  wood  and  very  diy  with  the  summer 
sun,  it  was  inevitable  that  some  of  the  houses  close  at  hand  must 
catch  fire.  This  happened  long  before  the  church  had  finished 
burning,  and  the  air  being  calm,  the  flames  caught  in  several 
directions  at  once.  There  was  no  water  at  hand,  and  though  the 
crowds  attempted  to  stay  the  spread  of  the  conflagration  by  pull- 
ing the  surrounding  houses  to  pieces,  they  presently  saw  that 
their  efforts  were  all  in  vain,  and  desisted  from  the  work  to  weep 
aloud  and  cross  themselves  and  to  wonder  at  the  wrath  of  the 
Almighty,  searching  about  for  causes  and  reasons  for  His  dis- 
pleasure. 

Having  adopted  this  line,  the  people  soon  gave  birth  to  many 
theories,  and  it  was  significant  that  the  common  folk  took  no  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  this  calamity  upon  their  own  shoulders, 
for  their  own  sins,  but  immediately  pounced,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
sore  places  of  their  betters,  and  wherever  there  was  a  known  weak- 
ness in  Tsar  or  boyars  they  reminded  one  another  of  it  and  dis- 
cussed it  and  the  probable  attitude  of  Providence  towards  such 
sins  and  sinners. 

The  Tsar,  I  could  see,  had  not  as  yet  lived  down  the  unpopu- 
larity which  the  follies  and  extravagances  of  his  boyhood  had 
saddled  him  withal,  and  many  were  the  opinions  expressed  as  to 
his  past  wickedness  and  the  probable  wrath  of  Crod  which  now 
found  expression  in  the  calamity  which  threatened  the.  city. 
Some  of  the  boyars  were  also  extremely  unpopular,  but  niore 
especially  the  Glinsky  fiimily — that  is,  the  uncles  and  the  grand- 
mother of  the  Tsar,  whose  mother  had  been  Helen  Grlinsky,  a 
good  woman  and  a  worthy  Tsaritsa,  who  died,  unfortunately, 
when  young  Ivan  Tsar  was  but  eight  years  of  age. 

It  appeared  that  the  populace  were  angry  with  these  Grlinskys 
because,  having  enjoyed  every  opportunity  of  bringing  up  the 
young  Tsar  well  and  as  befitted  his  imperial  state,  they  had  used 
their  position  merely  for  purposes  of  self-aggrandisement,  and  had 
neglected  their  sacred  duty  to  the  youthful  monarch,  their  natural 
charge  and  ward,  and  had  allowed  evil  counsellors,  such  as  Shuisky 
and  the  like,  to  become  the  depositaries  of  the  real  power  in  the 
State,  and  to  ruin  the  Tsar's  disposition  by  neglect,  and  even 
cruelty  and  wicked  counsels. 

Thus  two  ideas  took  root  at  the  beginning  of  this  dieadful 
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day  among  the  superstitions,  terrified  throngs  of  the  people ;  and 
when  such  ideas  once  become  planted  in  the  minds  of  our  Bussian 
peasantry,  in  moments  of  excitement,  they  spread  as  quickly  and 
as  terribly  as  the  flames  which  were  now  creeping  from  house  to 
house  of  this  doomed  city  of  Moscow. 

Knowing  this,  it  occurred  to  me  at  once  to  warn  the  Tsar,  for 
it  struck  me  that  both  he  and  his  might  be  in  danger  before  very 
long  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 

I  hastened  therefore  to  the  palace  in  the  Kremlin,  not  without 
a  faint  hope  that  occasion  might  arise  this  day  to  show  the  Tsar 
who  were  his  true  friends,  and  to  atone,  if  it  might  bej  for  the 
great  o£fenoe  I  had  put  upon  my  master  by  my  passionate  and 
discourteous  words  on  more  than  one  occasion.  As  I  hastened 
towards  the  palace  I  overtook  a  familiar  figure,  Adashef,  speeding 
in  the  same  direction.  He  looked  harassed  and  thoughtful,  but 
be  smiled  upon  me  with  his  usual  sweet  and  friendly  expression. 

*What,  Stroganof?'  he  cried  cordially.  *  Whither  away  so 
fast?' 

'  I  go  to  warn  Ivan  Vasilitch,  Adashef,'  I  said ;  *  and  I  dare  be 
sworn  you  too  have  seen  the  fire  yonder  and  the  crowd,  and  have 
heard  the  foolish  talk  of  the  people,  and  are  bound  upon  the  same 
errand ! ' 

^  You  are  right,'  he  said  seriously ;  '  crowds  are  evil  things, 
like  packs  of  wolves.  The  Tsar  is  warned  already.  I  sent  a 
messenger  to  bid  him  be  ready  to  depart  at  a  moment's  notice  if 
I  should  return  to  advise  him  that  this  is  necessary.  It  \a  neces- 
sary ;  I  shall  persuade  him  to  retire  to  Vorobief.  Come  you  with 
me  to  his  presence ;  your  stalwart  form  may  be  of  service  to-day, 
though  I  do  not  anticipate  actual  danger.' 

Here  was  an  enterprise  after  my  own  heart !  Oh,  I  thought, 
for  an  opportunity  to  lay  about  me  among  the  Tsar's  enemies, 
and  for  him  to  see  me  fight  his  battle !  He  should  talk  no  more 
of  disloyalty  after  this ! 

Adashef  could  go  where  he  pleased  within  the  palace,  and  he 
led  me  straight  to  the  Tsar's  private  apartment,  which  we  entered 
without  ceremony.    There  we  beheld  a  curious  sight. 

Side  by  side  upon  the  ground,  on  their  knees  before  the  tA^on 
in  the  comer  of  the  room,  were  the  young  Tsar  and  his  beautiful 
Tsaritsa,  the  Bomanof  boyarishnya  that  was — ^the  latter  weeping 
and  crossing  herself  and  praying  quietly  with  shut  eyes ;  the  Tsar 
himself  babbling  his  prayers  audibly,  repeating  over  and  over 
again,  so  far  as  I  could  catch  it,  the  response  to  the  Litany 
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^Oospode,  pameeloy*  *Lord,  have  mercy!'  with  exceeding 
rapidity,  and  crossing  himself  unceasingly.  A  third  figore  was 
present,  that  of  an  old  and  stately  lady,  whom  I  had  frequently 
seen  during  my  late  stay  in  the  capital.  This  was  old  Anna  Grlinsky, 
the  grandmother  of  the  Tsar,  as  to  whom  there  were  many  mur- 
murings  among  the  people  this  day,  though  I  could  never  dis- 
cover why  she  was  set  down  by  them  as  a  witch,  and  as  directly 
responsible  for  the  fire ;  yet  this  idea  certainly  became  during  the 
day  the  central  conviction  of  the  masses ;  but  as  to  this,  I  am 
anticipating. 

Old  Anna  Glinsky  knelt  prostrate  behind  the  other  two,  her 
forehead  touching  the  ground.  As  we  entered  the  room  she 
turned  and  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  cry  of  terror,  but,  seeing  who 
we  were,  resumed  her  position  of  prostrate  worship. 

The  Tsar  also  looked  round,  pausing  an  instant  in  his  gabbling 
to  do  so.  He  glanced  at  Adashef  and  at  me,  frowning  even  at 
this  agitating  moment,  as  his  eye  met  mine,  and  then  returned 
to  his  devotions.  The  Tsaritsa  prayed  on  without  opening  her 
eyes. 

We  stood  and  waited  a  minute,  and  another,  and  five  more, 
and  still  the  Tsar  prayed  on.  Then  Adashef  took  my  arm  and 
led  me  from  the  room.  Outside  he  whispered  to  me  that  I  had 
best  make  my  way  to  Vorobief ;  for  the  Tsar  should  not  linger  in 
Moscow  if  he  (Adashef)  could  prevent  it,  and  in  half  an  hour  he 
must  be  on  his  way  to  that  country  residence.  At  Vorobief  T 
could  be  of  great  service  in  case  of  emergency. 

As  it  appeared  that  my  presence  was  neither  desired  nor 
required  here,  I  withdrew,  as  Adashef  suggested,  with  the  in- 
tention to  make  all  speed  from  the  city  in  the  direction  of  the 
Tsar's  country  palace. 

Just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  my  companion,  the  Tsar 
opened  the  door  of  his  room  and  put  his  head  out. 

'  I  am  ready,  Adashef,'  he  said.  '  I  have  prayed  to  the  Lord, 
and  we  shall  be  protected  in  the  time  of  our  need ;  you  will  see.' 
Then  he  frowned,  seeing  that  I  still  stood  with  Adashef. 

*  What  do  you  here  ? '  he  said  angrily ;  '  do  you  not  know  that 
Moscow  is  burning  ?  See  that  the  tiger-cat  does  not  bum  also — 
do  you  hear  me  ? '  My  brain  reeled  at  the  words.  I  had  not 
thought  of  any  danger  to  Vera  in  this  fire.  What  if  she  were  a 
prisoner,  unable  to  escape,  in  some  house  which  lay  in  the  path 
of  the  destroyer !     I  staggered  at  the  thought  and  nearly  felL 

'Go!'  he  added,  stamping  his  foot  at  me;  'find  her  while 
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you  can !  Find  the  brothers  also,  and  send  them  to  me ;  I  have 
a  mind  to  hang  them — for  I  will  have  no  tiger-cats  in  Moscow ! ' 

'  Oh,  Tsar,'  I  groaned,  in  anguish  of  spirit, '  if  you  know  where 
she  is  this  day,  for  the  love  of  God  tell  me,  that  I  may  indeed  be 
assured  that  she  is  safe  from  this  terror ! '  Ivan  waxed  furious  at 
the  words. 

^  I  neither  know  nor  care ! '  he  shouted ;  '  what  is  this  maiden 
to  me  ?  If  she  bum  with  her  brothers  and  all  their  house,  it  is 
what  they  deserve  and  no  more.  Why  do  they  bring  this  woman 
to  Moscow  ?     Let  her  bum,  I  say ! — I  have  married  an ' 

^  Tsar  Ivan  Vasilitch,'  said  Adashef,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
arm,  *  let  this  boyar  go  to  Vorobief,  where  he  may  be  of  use  to 
HE ;  it  is  time  that  we  went.    Listen ! ' 

The  Tsar  listened  and  paled.  Distinctly  there  came  from  the 
square  without  the  sounds  of  a  gathering  multitude.  ^  It  is  true,' 
said  Ivan.  '  Stroganof,'  he  continued,  turning  again  towards  me, 
'  as  Grod  is  in  heaven,  Osip  Krilof  was  here  this  morning,  and  I 
refused  to  see  him.  I  warned  him  to  go  hence.  Does  this  satisfy 
thee?  Before  aU  the  angels  of  heaven,  Stroganof,  I  have  treated 
thee  better  than  I  ever  treated  man  before  this  day.  Find  her, 
or  let  her  bum — what  care  I?'  The  Tsar  laugh^,  frowned — 
turned  and  frowned  again,  and  disappeared.  My  heart  and  brain 
were  on  fire  as  I  hastened  through  the  corridors  and  into  the 
street. 

But  a  fearful  scene  was  enacting  there ;  a  scene  that  put  for 
the  moment  out  of  my  head  even  thoughts  and  fears  for  Vera's 
welfare. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MY  PRINCESS. 

The  Great  Uspensky  Square,  in  front  of  the  church  of  that  name, 
was  half  fall  already  of  a  howling,  shouting  mob  of  people ;  this 
much  I  saw,  and  ran  back  to  warn  the  Tsar  and  his  ladies.  But 
Adashef  had  not  wasted  his  momenta,  and  I  could  find  neither 
him  nor  his  master.  I  therefore  returned  to  the  square,  trusting 
that  they  had  made  good  their  retreat  by  another  exit,  and  mixed 
with  the  mob  in  order  to  discover,  if  I  could,  what  was  the  sense 
of  the  people,  and  what  their  grievance  and  intentions :  whether, 
especially,  it  was  the  Tsar  or  the  Glinskys  who  were  the  particular 
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object  of  enmity  to  this  mass  of  discontented  humanity.  Very 
soon  I  foond,  to  my  relief,  that  it  was  the  Grlinsky  faction. that 
was  in  disgrace. '  The  reason  astonished  me :  I  heard  it  firom  the 
lips  of  one  of  the  crowd,  the  centre  of  a  circle,  of , listeners,  who 
ranted  and  talked  for  some  moments  before  I  conld  gather  the 
meaning  of  his  words — '  The  hearts  of  Christian  people,  whom  she 
has  first  murdered '■^— he  was  saying — 'and  boiled  them  down  ; 
and  with  the  water  from  this  hellish  stew  she  has  sprinkled  the 
streets  of  Moscow;  and  wherever  she  has  done  this  the  fire  is 
spreading  or  will  spread.  They  are  enchanters  and  witches,  these 
Glinskys,  every  one  of  them !  *        ... 

*  Down  with  the  Glinskys !  *  cried  a  dozen  voices. 

*  Yes,  down  with  them  indeed ! '  continued  the  orator ;  *  they 
have  destroyed  Moscow  and  corrupted  the  young  Tsar — down 
with  the  Grlinskys,  or  he  too  will  become  an  enchanter  and  boU 
the  hearts  'of  Christian  people.  Bat,  above  all,  down  with  Anna 
Glinsky,  the  arch-enchantress ! ' 

'  Down  with  all  of  them,  every  one ! '  cried  some  one.  ^  Who 
knows  the  Glinskys  by  sight  ? '         * 

*  I  know  Yuri,*  said  one. 

'And  I  know  Ivan,'  said  another;  'and,  of  course,  Anna 
Yegorovna!' 

'  Then  watch  for  them,  for  they  are  sure  to  come  before  long,' 
said  the  first  speaker,  'and  when  each  one  comes  seize  him 
immediately,  and — ^you  know  how  to  deed  with  such  people; 
the  fire  will  not  bum  itself  out  until  we  have  finished  with  Anna 
and  her  devil-whelps ! ' 

'  Bope  or  stones  ?  *  shouted  some  one,  '  or  plain  sticks  ? ' 

'Yes,  yes;  that  or  anything,  stones  or  swords— their  own 
swords,  if  you  like;  only  let  them  be  wiped  out.' 

Just  at  this  moment  a  boyar  strode  quickly  into  the  square, 
making  for  the  palace ;  I  knew  him  at  once ;  it  was  Yuri  Glinsky, 
the  Tsar's  uncle.  He  evidently  suspected  nothing  of  the  dis- 
turbance or  of  his  own  danger,  for  he  went  proudly,  as  usual, 
disdaining  the  plebeian  throng,  and  neither  thinking  of  them  nor 
listening  to  them. 

*  See,  there  goes  one  of  them ! '  cried  some  one.  *  It  is  Yuri 
Glinsky.' 

*  He  is  right ;  it  is  one  of  the  accursed ! '  cried  another. 
'Down  with  him!'  shouted  a  dozen  voices;  *down  with  all 

the  Glinskys ! ' 

Yuri  could^uot  now  fail  to  observe  the  menacing  aspect  of  the 
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crowd;  he  started  and  flushed,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when  a 
stone  struck  him  in  the  chest.  He  was  close  to  the  door  of  the 
Uspensky  Church,  and  he  darted  into  it  for  sanctuary. 

But  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  crowd  darted  in  after  him,  and  a 
moment  later  these  reappeared,  dragging  their  victim  between 
them.  Instantly  he  was  despatched,  and  his  body  hacked  into  a 
thousand  little  pieces,  which  were  straightway  trampled  into  the 
dust  of  the  square.       ' 

*.Well  done,  brothers,  well  done!'  cried  the  agitator,  who,  I 
observed,  took  no  part  in  the  actual  performance  of  this  swift  but 
terrible  tragedy ;  '  there  is  one  of  the  devil's  brood  accounted  for ! 
Now  watch  for  Ivan — and  then  we  will  demand  Anna  herself—- 
the  Mch'fiend !  * 

That  *  watching '  for  Ivan  Glinsky  proved  fetal  to  several  un- 
fortunate boyars  who,  if  not  innocent  persons  themselves,  at  all 
events  were  not  G-linskys.  A  young  Kojin  was  caught  and  killed, 
by  mistake ;  so  also  was  a  Sheremetieff,  fuid  young  Ignatief,  whom 
I  knew  by  sight,  all  his  protests  being  unavailing  because  some 
one  in  the  crowd  declared  that  he  was  Ivan  Glinsky.  Then  a 
fourth  mistake  was  nearly  made.  I  thank  the  Most  Merdfiil  that 
I  was  enabled  to  prevent  it,  for  otherwise — but  let  me  describe 
what  happened. 

Watching,  as  I  was — ^like  the  rest — the  top  of  the  square,  I 
suddenly  beheld  a  bbyar  enter  among  the  throng  of  people  still 
crowding  in,  whose  face  at  the  distance  that  separated  us  seemed 
remarkably  familiar.  It  was,  I  saw  at  once,  either  Osip  Kfilof, 
Vera's  eldest  brother,  or  some  one  so  like  him  that  they  might  be 
mistaken  one  for  the  other.  As  he  drew  nearer  I  became  more 
and  more  certain  that  this  was  indeed  Osip  and  no  other,  and  the 
discovery  so  excited  me  that  I  began  to  struggle  towards  him 
through  the  crowd,  and  grasped  him  tightly  by  the  arm  as  I  came 
near  enough  to  do  so,  shouting — perhaps  involuntarily — that  I 
had  found  him  at  last  and  shaking  him,  in  my  fivy  and  agitation, 
as  a  cat  would  a  mouse.  This  fury  of  mine  the  crowd  misinter- 
preted, and  a  cry  was  instantly  raised  that  here  was  a  Crlinsky. 
Haifa  score  of  rough  hands  laid  hold  on  him  in  a  moment,  and  a 
score  of  stones  were  raised  to  hurl  at  his  head. 

'  Stop,  idiots ! '  I  shouted,  shaking  off  those  whose  hands  were 
already  upon  him  ;  '  this  is  no  more  a  Glinsky  than  I  am.  You 
have  murdered  three  innocent  men;  is  not  that  enough  for 
you?' 

*  May  be  you're  a  Glinsky  yourself! '  shouted  some  one,  and 
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the  cry  was  taken  up  by  two  or  three.  One  fellow  laid  his  band 
upon  me ;  I  stretched  him  at  my  feet  with  a  blow  of  the  fist. 

'  Do  the  Glinskys  strike  like  that  ? '  I  asked,  '  and  am  I  of  the 
age  of  the  Glinskys  ?  They  are  men  of  forty  and  more ;  I  am 
scarcely  eighteen.  I  am  Stroganof — ^let  me  alone,  fools,  and  this 
man  also ;  he  is  a  Krilof,  a  stranger  in  Moscow  like  myself,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  G-linskys.' 

^  His  name  is  Stroganof,  right  enough,'  cried  some  one — and  I 
was  grateful  indeed  to  my  unknown  friend — 'for  I  heard  the 
godsman,  Ivan  Blajenny,  call  him  so  yesterday.  I  don't  know 
about  the  other — ^he  may  be  a  Glinsky,  but  he  looks  fiill  young 
for  one  of  that  litter ! ' 

Luckily  another  unfortunate  now  entered  the  square,  and 
attention  was  centred  upon  him,  we  apparently  having  success- 
fully passed  through  the  ordeal ;  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
dragging  my  man  out  of  the  Kremlin  enclosure  and  into  a  quiet 
street.  The  roar  of  the  crowds  continued  upon  our  right  hand ; 
upon  the  left,  the  flame  and  smoke  of  a  thousand  burning  houses 
looked  like  the  very  pit  of  hell,  and  the  shouts  and  shrieks  that 
came  up  from  the  blackness  and  glare  might  have  been  the  voices 
of  the  lost  spirits. 

*  Come,'  I  said,  *  where  is  she  ?  Quickly — is  she  in  danger 
from  the  fire  ? — that  first ! ' 

'Before  God — ^no!'  said  Osip,  who  looked  half  dead  with 
terror,  '  or  I  should  not  be  here ! ' 

*  Then  lead  me  to  her  at  once,'  I  said,  still  retaining  my  hold 
upon  his  arm,  *  and  the  quicker  we  go  the  better  chance  for  thee 
that  I  spare  thy  life ! ' 

'  My  life  ? '  he  said,  '  but  what  if  I  take  yours  ?  And  what  if  I 
refuse  altogether  to  lead  you  to  my  sister  ? ' 

'  Then,  Osip,'  I  said,  '  I  take  you  back  to  the  Uspensky  Square, 
and  you  are  Ivan  Glinsky  again ;  I  have  seen  four  Ivan  Glinskys 
cut  up  into  a  thousand  pieces  this  day,  and  trampled  in  the  dust.' 
I  could  see  Osip  tremble,  and  his  face  was  the  colour  of  ash ;  but 
the  Krilofs  have  spirit,  and  he  showed  as  bold  a  front  as  he 
could. 

'  If  you  were  a  man,'  he  said,  *  you  would  fight  me  fair,  here 
and  now ;  but  you  are  a  coward  and  threaten  me  with  the  mob.' 

'  Very  well,'  I  replied ;  '  then  I  am  a  coward — for  the  present. 
I  will  fight  you  fair  afterwards,  if  need  be — ^though  I  shall  certainly 
kill  you,  Osip,  if  we  fight.  But  for  the  present  I  wm  a  coward, 
and  you  shaU  lead  me  to  Vera ;  now  march ! ' 
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'  I  will  not,'  said  he,  setting  his  fisK^e. 

'  Very  well,  Ivan  Grlinsky ,'  I  said,  *  then  ho !  for  the  Uspensky  I ' 
and  with  the  words  I  dragged  him  towards  the  ICremlin ;  I  was 
three  times  as  strong  as  he,  and  he  knew  it,  though  he  straggled. 

'  Stop,*  he  said,  '  and  let  go ;  I  will  take  you  to  Vera.* 

'  Spoken  like  a  wise  man,'  said  I ;  4t  is  better  to  be  Osip 
Krilof  in  one  piece  than  Ivan  Glinsky  in  a  thousand  I     Lead  on  ! ' 

Through  big  and  little  streets  we  went,  now  almost  within  the 
smoke  and  heat  of  the  fire  and  half  choked  with  the  horrid  fumes  ; 
now  leaving  these,  as  well  as  the  roar  of  the  flames  and  the  shouts 
and  shrieks  of  the  population  fisur  behind  us,  until  at  last  we  were 
in  the  very  outskirts  of  the  city  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
that  very  Vorobief  to  which  the  Tsar  was  to  fly,  or  had  already 
retreated.  Here,  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  tangled  garden, 
was  an  old  wooden  dachaj  or  country  house,  and  there — sure 
enough — as  I  gazed  up  at  the  windows :  there,  from  one  of  these 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  fluttered  the  promised  white  handker- 
chief. 

My  poor  Vera,  how  should  I  ever  have  found  her  but  for  the 
accident  of  the  G-linsky  riot  ?  She  might  well  have  stayed  on 
here  for  the  full  two  years  and  I  should  never  have  discovered 
her! 

I  had  spoken  no  word  to  Osip  during  the  whole  length  of  our 
walk,  nor  he  to  me,  neither  did  I  now ;  but  I  pushed  him  before 
me  up  the  stairs,  he  haggard  with  fury  and  perhaps  with  shame, 
I  haggard  also  with  fury  and  with  eagerness  to  behold  once  again 
my  beloved  princess. 

The  door  was  locked  from  outside.  Osip  unlocked  it  without 
a  word,  and  returned  down  the  stairs.  I  neither  thought  nor 
cared  what  had  become  of  him ;  I  only  knew  that  I  had  found  my 
betrothed,  and  that  she  was  folded  cnce  again  in  my  arms. 

When  I  descended  the  stairs,  presentlji,  with  Vera,  Osip  was 
waiting  for  us  at  the  bottom  with  drawn  sword ;  I  drew  mine  also. 

'Now,'  he  said,  *to  the  garden!'  I  would  have  dissuaded 
him,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  though  he  knew  he  had  no 
chance  against  me. 

'  Be  content,  Osip,  and  go  back  to  Kamka,  you  and  Feodor,' 
I  said ;  *  I  would  not  shed  your  blood.' 

'  But  I  will  shed  yours,'  said  he,  *  if  I  can ;  come,  defend  I ' 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  *  I  will  not  slay  him  outright, 
Vera,'  I  whispered.  Vera  was  very  pale,  but  her  face  was  set  and 
firm. 
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^  He  is  in  yonr  hands,.aiid  GhxiV  she  said. 

^  Stay  here,  my  sonl,  and  trost  me ! '  I  whispered  back,  and 
then  I  went  into  the  garden,'  and  we  set  to  in  earnest. 

Osip  did  his  best,  bat  in  two  minutes  I  had  him  breathleas 
and  at  mercy.  'I  can  kill  you  now,  Osip,'  I  said,  ^and  if  I 
thought  you  would  have  sold  your  sister  this  day  to  the  Tsar,  I 
would!' 

^  The  Krilofs  do  not  even  imagine  such  things,'  he  panted. 

I  am  certain  that  Osip  Krilof  spoke  only  the  truth. 

^  Then  why  are  you  in  Moscow,  and  why  was  she  looked  up, 
and  why  did  you  visit  the  Tsar  this  day  ? '  I  asked,  fencing  lan- 
guidly to  give  him  breath.  Neither  of  us  was  an  accomplished 
swordsman,  but  I  was  stronger,  and  had  a  quicker  eye  than  he, 
and  was  also  in  better  condition. 

'  To  the  first  two  questions  I  answer,  in  order  to  keep  her  safe 
from  meddling  and  undesired  suitors ;  as  for  my  visit  to  the  Tsar, 
he  saw  me  and  sent  for  me ! ' 

'  Oh ! '  I  said,  surprised ;  '  and  then  refused  to  see  you  ? ' 

'  That  is  true,'  said  Osip,  flushing.  We  fenced  a  little  while 
in  silence. 

'  Now,  Krilof,  will  you  shake  hands  upon  the  past,  and  go 
hence  where  you  will  ? '  I  cried  at  last. 

^  What,  with  the  man  who  slew  my  brother  ?  Not  I,'  said 
Osip ;  *  do  your  worst.' 

'  My  worst  I  will  not  do,'  I  said,  ^  but  if  you  must  have  the 
point,  the  point  you  shall  have ! '  and  I  drove  my  man  backwards 
till  I  could  plant  my  weapon  where  I  would,  which  was  in  the 
upper  portion  of  his  sword*arm.  He  dropped  his  sword  with  a 
cry  and  leant  against  a  tree.  I  would  have  bound  his  wound  for 
him,  but  he  waved  me  off  savagely. 

^  If  you  will  not,'  I  said,  '  then  you  will  not ;  I  can  do  no 
more ! '  and  with  thes^  words  I  bowed  and  departed. 

I  reassured  Vera  as  to  the  well-being  of  Osip,  and  then  we  two 
set  out  for  Vorobief,  for  I  was  obliged  to  take  her  with  me,  having 
nowhere  else  to  leave  her. 

There  were  many  others,  I  found,  also  on  the  way  to  Vorobief, 
and  among  these  I  soon  recognised,  to  my  astonishment'and  con- 
sternation, the  agitator  of  the  Uspensky  Square.  He  being  here, 
I  concluded,  the  real  Ivan  Crlinsky  must  have  been  caught  and 
killed ;  and  now  he  is  on  the  way  to  Vorobief  to  demand  Anna 
Glinsky  at  the  Tsar's  hands,  even  as  he  threatened.  The  mob 
mnat  then  have  sought  the  Tsar  at  the  KremliOy  and  found  him 
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down.  Good  Adashef !  Naturally  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  Kremlin  crowd  had  followed  the  ringleader  so  far  oat  as 
this ;  •  but  there  was  a  mob  quite  sufficiently  large  to  be  significant, 
and — since  it  consisted,  naturally,  of  the  bolder  and  more  savage 
spirits— dangerous. 

In  the  courtyard  at  Vorobief,  two  or  three  hundred  noisy 
persons  assembled,  and  commenced  to  shout  as  soon  as  they 
arrived,  hammering  also  at  the  doors  and  lower  windows  of  the 
house  in  which  the  Tsar  lived,  and  in  which  he  was  actually 
ensconced  at  that  very  moment,  both  he  and  the  '  Enchantress,' 
Anna  Glinsky,  whose  name  was  on  the  lips  of  the  turbulent  people. 

As  for  me,  I  stood  on  the  fringe  of  the  crowd  nearest  the 
palace ;  for  in  case  of  emergency  my  place  must,  of  course,  be  at 
the  Tsar's  side.  *  I  bade  Vera  keep  farther  back,  and  hide  her  face 
as  much  as  possible,  for  it  was  just  as  well  that  the  Tsar  should 
not  see  her,  if,  as  was  likely  enough  to  be  the  case,  he  was  even 
now  watching  us  aU  from  an  upper  window.  I  feared  that  the 
mob  might,  in  a  moment  of  fury  and  excitement,  break  open  the 
door  and  flow  like  a  flood  throughout  the  bmlding,  slaying  whom-- 
soever  they  met — Tsar,  or  boyar,  or  boyarina.  If  they  did  so,  I 
should  endeavour  to  be  the  first  in,  and  to  hold  the  stairs. 

But  while  I  waited  and  revolved  all  this  with  beating  heart, 
a  memorable  and  wonderful  thing  happened — a  thing  which 
renewed  and  revived  all  my  love  and  admiration  for  my  young 
but  most  imperial  master^  if,  indeed,  that  love  and  admiration 
had  ever  really  failed,  in  spite  of  our  repeated  disagreements  and 
quarrels. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

FLIGHt. 


In  a  word,  the  door  suddenly  opened  wide,  and  out  walked  the 
young  Tsar  himself,  his  £Eu;e  pale  with  anger,  but  instinct  with 
majesty;  unarmed,  excepting  for  the  usual  spiked  staff,  but 
attired  in  a  magnificent  kaftan  as  though  for  a  state  reception. 
Behind  him  were  Nikita  Romanof,  the  brother  of  the  Tsaritea, 
and  Adashef.  His  falcon  eyes  ranged  '  over  the  crowd  very 
haughtily;  but  happily  they  observed  only  generally  and  not 
particularly,  and  both  I  and  Vera  escaped  notice.  The  Tsar 
looked  marvellously  young  and  boyish  for  all  his  majesty. 
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^Well/  he  said,  'my  children,  what  means  this  noise  and 
tumult  ? ' 

Several  voices  in  the  crowd  shouted  'Anna  Glinskyl  we 
demand  Anna  G-linsky ! ' 

*  Indeed  ? '  said  the  young  Tsar,  very  haughtily,  *  you  demand 
Anna  Glinsky,  the  august  grandmother  of  your  Sovereign ;  and 
why  do  you  demand  at  my  hands  this  gracious  and  august 
lady?' 

'  She  has  murdered  the  orthodox  and  boiled  their  hearts  in 
water ! '  cried  one  or  two. 

'  And  with  that  water  she  has  sprinkled  the  streets  of  Moscow^ 
thus  causing  the  fire ! '  cried  others. 

'  She  is  a  witch  and  a  devil ! '  shrieked  one  enthusiast ;  '  we 
will  cut  her  in  pieces  and  thus  save  you  from  her,  Ivan  Yasilitch, 
whether  you  will  or  no ! ' 

'  Indeed,  is  it  so,  my  children  ? '  said  the  Tsar,  preserving  his 
composure  marvellously,  considering  his  passionate  spirit.  'G-o 
back,  then,  to  your  homes,  and  save  your  goods  and  your  children 
from  the  fire.  The  Almighty  has  sent  this  infliction  for  your 
own  sins,  not  for  any  misdeeds  of  the  great  lady  whose  name  you 
pollute  by  uttering  it ;  go  home,  I  say,  before  I  reconsider  my 
mercy  towards  you ! ' 

But  some  of  the  people,  encouraged  by  my  friend  the  agitator 
from  the  Kremlin,  still  shouted,  *  Anna  Glinsky,  we  will  have  the 
witch !  Let  her  be  thrown  down  to  us !  We  will  not  depart  with- 
out her ! ' 

Then  asserted  himself  the  real  Ivan.  *  You  dogs!'  he  shrieked, 
flushing  red  with  rising  passion ;  'must  I  drive  you  away  with  my 
own  hands  ? ' 

Some  one  at  my  elbow  cried,  '  Down  with  the  grandson  of  the 
witch  I'  I,  without  a  thought  of  the  consequences,  turned 
instantly  and  felled  the  man.  Adashef  and  Somanof  stepped 
in  firont  of  the  Tsar,  drawing  their  swords;  Ivan  pushed  them 
angrily  aside;  some  of  the  crowd  began  to  sneak  out  of  the 
ywi ;  all  fell  back  a  pace  or  two,  all  excepting  my  fallen  friend. 
I  had  struck  him  with  my  fist  only,  but  he  lay  still,  breathing 
stertorously,  and  imconscious.  Ivan  stepped  forward,  as  though 
to  mingle  with  the  crowd ;  his  face  was  white,  with  one  red  spot 
in  each  cheek ;  his  eyes  wore  their  wildest  expression. 

*  Let  another  man  say  "  Down  with  the  Tsar  I " '  he  shouted. 
No  one  spoke. 

*  What,  only  one  traitor  among  you  all  ?'  he  said  witheringly, 
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*or  many  cowards?    Let  another  man  cry  *'Down  with  Anna 
Glinsky ! " '    Still  no  one  spoke. 

*  G-ood ;  then  you  may  go,'  said  the  Tsar,  *  most  of  you ;  a  few 
will  stay  behind.  I.  have  seen  who  are  the  o£fenders ;  step  out, 
you  sir/  he  continued,  addressing  the  agitator,  the  real  ringleader 
of  the  mob.  'I  have 'observed  your  energy,  which  must  be 
tamed ;  you  are  dissatisfied,  is  it  not  so  ? '  As  though  without 
design,  the  Tsar  brought  his  spike  down,  pinning  the  wretched 
man's  foot  to  the  ground.  He  yelled  and  shrieked  with  the  pain 
of  it ;  most  of  the  crowd  took  alarm  instantly  and  retired  like  a 
flock  of  sheep.  I  saw  Vera  leave  the  yard  among  the  rest,  and 
signed  to  her  to  wait  outside,  for  I  longed  to  make  my  peace  with 
the  Tsar. 

But  not  all  of  the  mob  were  allowed  to  depart.  The  Tsar's 
wonderful  eye  seemed  to  have  marked  every  one  of  those  who  had 
constituted  themselves  the  mouthpieces  of  the  rest,  and  each  of 
these  was  stopped  and  detained  by  his  orders.  What  became  of 
them  and  of  the  ringleader  I  never  learned.  My  victim  still  lay 
groaning  on  the  ground,  and  was  removed  with  the  rest,  still 
unconscious. 

The  Tsar  stood  talking  with  Adashef.  He  looked  over  his 
shoulder  once  or  twice  and  scowled  at  me  ;  this  disappointed  me 
greatly,  for  though  my  service  had  been  of  the  smallest,  yet  I  had 
hoped  that,  such  as  it  was,  he  would  have  accounted  it  a  virtue. 
Adashef  came  and  spoke  to  me  presently,  seeing  that  I  still 
lingered;  the  Tsar  was  unaccountably  angry  with  me,  he  said, 
and  would  prefer  it  if  I  withdrew  without  waiting  for  an  audience. 
There  was,  therefore,  nothing  to  be  done,  and  I  prepi^ed  to  de- 
part. As  I  neared  the  entrance  to  the  courtyard,  however,  hearing 
footsteps  behind  me,  I  turned  and  saw  the  Tsar  following  me.  He 
looked  pale  and  careworn,  and  signed  to  me  to  stop ;  the  boyars 
had  remained  behind. 

'  I  see  you  have  foimd  her,  after  all,'  he  said,  and  I  could  dis- 
tinctly see  him  tremble  with  agitation  as  he  spoke.  He  glanced 
at  the  gate  of  the  yard.     '  Is  the  hcfyarUhnya  well  ? ' 

Nothing,  then,  had  escaped  that  hawk-eye ! 

*  Perfectly  well,  your  Highness ! '  I  said ;  *  she  was  a  prisoner ; 
I  found  Osip  Krilof  and  compelled  him  to  release  her.' 

*  Where  is  Osip  Krilof? '  a^ked  the  Tsar,  in  a  curious,  hungry- 
like  manner.  •     • 

I  told  him  where  I  had  fo^nd  Vel^a. 
^  And  she  is  well  ? '  repeated  Ivan. 
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^  Well,  and  beautiful  as  ever/  I  said  foolishly. 

^  She  was  certainly  beautiful,'  the  Tsar  rejoined,  musingly  * 
'  as  beautiful  as  the  splendour  of.  the  morning.  And  now,'  he 
continued,  *  you  will  take  her  to  Perm — and  marry  her  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  I  said ;  *  and  marry  her/  • 

'  Marry,  whom  you  will,'  said  the  Tsar,  growing  a  shade  paler ; 
*  what  is  it  to  me  ? ' 

^  It  is  nothing  to  thee.  Tsar  Ivan  Yasilitch,'  I  said  boldly, 
looking  him  in  the  eyes.  He  flushed  and  stamped,  and  I  feared 
for  a  moment  that  his  present  placable  temper  might  change  for 
the  worse ;  but  he  controlled  himself. 

'  It  is  this  to  me,'  he  said,/  that,  having  married  this  woman, 
thou  shalt  never  look  upon  my  fistce  again ;  nor  I  on  thine,  or  on 
hers.' 

'That  must  be  as  God  wills, Tsar  Ivan  Vasilitch,'  I  said ;  '  who 
knows,  there  may  come  a  day  when  I  shall  have  deserved  so  well 
of  thee  that  aU  this  will  be  forgotten  and  forgiven ! ' 

'  Never,  Stroganof ;  assure  yourself  of  that,'  he  said  earnestly ; 
'  you  are  to  choose  now  and  for  ever ;  nay,  you  need  not  speak ; 
the  choice  is  made  already.  I  know  it  well !  Now  go,  and  go 
quickly ;  and  God  forgive  thee  and  me  that  which  we  do  or  design 
amiss ! '  The  Tsar  embraced  me — I  felt  a  wondrous  love  and  pity 
for  him  at  this  moment ;  but  I  knew  that  his  mood  would  change, 
and  that  I  could  not  count  upon  his  favour,  even  this  much  of  it, 
from  hour  to  hour,  therefore  I  said  nothing. 

*  Now  go,'  he  repeated,  *  lest  I  suddenly  kill  thee,  Sasha.'  My 
^7^W®  full  of  tna^a  as  I  prepared  to  leave  him.  '  Stay/  he  said, 
\  is  aj^^e  nt  IuuM^¥    ^^^7)  ^  know  she  is ;  I  feel  it ' 

'  ^^  waits  ^ithwt/  I  said. 

'  Then  fetch  hWi  ^^^^  ^ha^  I  ^^7  ^^  ^^^  farewell,'  he  said, 
and  I  could  see  tW  tvtfi  hands  were  all  a*tremble,  and  his  lips 
twitched  convulsive^jf^  '  And — ^stay — '  be  added,  *  let  me  tell  you 
this,  Sasha,  when  ypw  go  away,  you  and  »he,  now,  I  mean,  after 
this,  take  horses  and  ride,  and,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  for  the 
sake  of  your  own  love,  ride  quickly.  Do  you  understand  me  ? 
Eide  quickly,  as  though  the  devil  were  after  you  1 ' 

'  I  understand,'  I  said, 

'  Now  bring  her  to  me,  bring  bo|r  |^  pie ;  I  will  see  her  once 
again,'  he  said  hoarsely, '  and  then  pe^Jianp  no  more.' 

I  went  in  search  of  Vera,  aud  ft^4  ^9f  <)lo6e  at  hand.  She 
was  surprised  and  somewhat  Ijif^f^^  to  hear  that  the  Taiir 
desired  to  bid  her  farewell ;  but  I  rfifLSSured  her,  telling  her  of  his 
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marvellonslj  softened  mood,  and  conducted  her  back  to  the  court- 
yard. 

But  when  we  reached  the  place  at  which  I  had  left  the  Tsar^ 
the  yard  was  empty,  and  I  saw  no  trace  of  Ivan. 

'  Come  away,  Sasha,'  said  Vera ;  '  come  away,  quickly ;  it  ia 
better  so.'  And  then,  as  we  hurried  back  to  Moscow,  my  princess 
told  me  that  she  had  caught  sight  of  the  Tsar's  fiEU»,  half  hidden, 
at  a  window,  and  that  she  was  startled  at  the  paleness  of  it. 

The  city  of  Moscow  was  at  this  time  a  terrible  sight. 
Through  the  city  in  several  directions  ran  wide  pathways  of  ruin 
and  desolation,  and  the  flames  still  continued  their  onward  march* 
Wherever  the  eye  rested  there  was  the  same  horrid  spectacle  of 
blazing,  smoking  ruins,  and  of  weeping  men  and  wailing  women 
and  shrieking  children.  The  hand  of  God  lay  heavy  indeed  upon 
Moscow  on  that  dread  day  of  wrath,  and  it  is  said  that  a  full  half 
of  the  city  was  burned  down  during  this  and  the  following  days. 
We  ourselves  saw,  as  we  passed,  the  Krilof  mansion  on  fire,  but 
did  not  stay  to  watch  the  destruction.  My  own,  or  rather  our 
£eimily  house,  still  stood,  but  the  servants  were  busy  removing 
valuables  in  carts  and  on  horseback,  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
everything  worth  the  trouble  to  a  small  estate  which  we  own  near 
the  Troitsky  Monastery.  Luckily  there  were  still  horses  in  the 
stable,  and  my  princess  and  I  lost  no  time  in  selecting  the  two 
most  promising  of  these  and  mounting  them ;  and  so,  with  scarce 
a  moment's  delay,  we  started  upon  our  long  ride,  for  I  remem^ 
bered  the  Tsar's  words,  and  understood  well  enough  that  Ivan 
knew  his  own  disposition,  and  that  he  would  act  as  his  passion 
dictated  when  in  the  evil  mood. 

Therefore  we  rode  &st  and  spared  not  our  horses,  and  when 
night  fell — the  animals  still  having  a  measure  of  strength  in  them 
— we  did  not  stop  to  rest,  but  rode  on  until  they  could  run  no 
farther.  I  had  told  Vera  of  the  Tsar's  warning,  and  she  had 
flushed  and  then  laaghed,  and  said  that  she  never  liked  the  Tsar 
so  well  as  for  that  speech. 

*  But,'  she  had  added,  *  I  shall  love  him  the  better  for  every 
mile  t.hat  we  can  place  between  him  and  us  ! ' 

When  the  horses  were  tired  out,  Vera's  spirit  still  upheld  her ; 
but  she  was  very  weary,-  for  all  her  spirit,  and  I  was  glad  to  reach 
a  village  which  contained  the  house  of  a  boyar  well  known  to  me ; 
and  though  he  himself  was  absent  in  Moscow,  his  servants  received 
us — as  they  would  have  received  any  others  of  boyar  rank  that 
demanded  hospitality — and  I  had  the  unspeakable  bliss  of  reflect- 
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kig  that  my  princess  was  safe  and  free^  and — better  than  this — 
resting  peacefully  under  the  same  roof  as  I,  and  under  my  own 
protection.  Nor  man  nor  devil,  I  said  to  myself,  should  tear  her 
from  me  again.  In  which  blessed  assurance  I  too  fell  asleep,  and 
rested  right  well,  for,  in  truth,  I  had  had  a  fatiguing  day. 

On  the  following  morning  we  were  up  and  oflF  again,  and — 
since  there  is  little  to  relate  of  this  rapid  retreat  imtil  we  reached 
Buchief,  excepting  that  we  rode  almost  night  and  day  until  we 
approached  that  blessed  village — it  may  as  well  be  said  at  once 
that  we  galloped  safely  up  to  the  porch  of  our  good  priest's  house, 
he  being  overjoyed  to  see  us  together  and  safe,  and  that  by  this 
holy  man  my  princess  and  I  were  duly,  though  hurriedly,  united 
in  those  sacred  bonds  of  union  which  even  Tsars  cannot  loosen  if 
they  would.  But  though,  by  the  mercy  of  the  Highest,  we  thus 
attained  the  summit  of  our  desires  and  the  supremity  of  happi- 
ness, yet  we  were  not  by  any  means  quit  of  our  troubles  and  the 
dangers  of  the  retreat. 

We  had  seen  nothing  of  any  pursuers  up  to  this  point,  and  I 
had  begun  to  be  quite  sanguine  as  to  the  permanent  reform  in  the 
Tsar's  disposition. 

'  His  benevolence  has  lasted,  Vera,  for  once ! '  I  said.  Vera 
shook  her  head. 

*  I  do  not  trust  his  benevolence,'  she  said ;  '  he  is  two  men  in 
one^  and  never  either  for  long.  He  will  have  regretted  his  kind- 
ness after  an  hour  of  benevolence,  and  when  the  other  humour 
came,  in  its  turn,  he  probably  sent  an  armed  party  after  us.  And 
if  not  he,  then  my  brothers.  We  must  not  delay,  Sasha,  my  soul ; 
let  us  ride  on ! ' 

Vera  was  right.  Even  though  the  Tsar  had  remained  kind — 
which  was  unlikely — her  brothers  would  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  assemble  a  party  and  pursue  us  most  relentlessly. 

*  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think  of  the  Tsar  in  this  matter, 
Vera  ? '  I  said,  as  we  rode  gaily  together,  man  and  wife  now,  and 
light  of  heart  and  joyous  as  the  birds  that  sang  around  us  this 
glorious  day  in  early  July. 

'  What  ? '  she  said,  laughing ;  '  that  he  is  like  a  spoilt  child 
that  would  have  all  the  toys  to  play  with  and  the  rest  none  ?* 

^  Nay — rather  that  he  is  to  be  pitied  and  loved  for  what  he  has 
done  and  felt.' 

'  And  what  is  that  ? '  asked  Vera,  blushing  a  little. 

*  He  has  seen  my  princess,'  I  replied  gallantly,  *  and  that  is 
the  same  as  saying  that  he  loves  her.' 
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*  Nay/  said  Vera,  flushing  more  deeply,  *  it  is  the  Bomanof 
that  he  loves ;  can  a  man  love  two  women  at  once  ? ' 

'  I  cannot,'  I  said ;  '  but  upon  my  soul  it  looks  as  though  a 
Tsar  can.     Do  you  think  he  loves  the  Romanof  ? ' 

*  Certainly,*  said  Vera,  *  in  one  way.' 
^  And  thee  in  another  ? ' 

*  If  you  will  have  it  so,'  said  she,  ^  me  in  another.  ^  Perhaps 
her  with  his  good  self,  and  me  with  the  evil ;  who  knows  ?  He  is 
a  double  man,  two  men  in  one ;  all  who  know  him  are  aware  of 
that.' 

This  was  a  novel  theory  indeed. 

*  And  which  loves  the  more,  the  good  Ivan  or  the  evil  Ivan  ? ' 
I  asked,  laughing. 

'  I  think  we  will  speak  of  something  else,'  she  said ;  ^  I  am 
tired  of  the  Tsar  for  a  subject.* 

*  But,  seriously,  my  soul,'  said  I,  *  I  am  full  of  great  pity  for 
this  young  Tsar ;  for,  who  knows  ?  it  is  possible  that  he  has  made 
a  great  sacrifice ;  such  a  sacrifice  as  I — had  I  been  in  his  place — 
could  never  have  made.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  my  honest  opinion 
of  Ivan  and  his  loves,  I  should  be  obliged  to  say  that  this  Ivan- 
lover  which  loves  the  Tsaritsa  is  a  pigmy  compared  with  the 
giant-lover  Ivan  that  loves  thee ! ' 

^  And  if  I  am  to  be  as  truthful  as  thou,'  said  Vera,  looking, 
straight  into  my  eyes  with  her  own  superb,  fearless  orbs ;  4f  I 
am  to  be  as  truthful  as  thou,  my  soul,  I  must  say  I  think  thy 
words  are  right.     I  know  what  I  know.     And  therefore,  I  say,  let 
us  ride  on  and  delay  not ! ' 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  FIGHT  ON  THE   STAIRS. 


As  we  journeyed  on  day  after  day  towards  the  Kama  and  our 
home,  we  became  more  and  more  sanguine  that  we  were  after  all 
to  be  allowed  to  reach  our  destination  without  interference  ;  and 
we  were  already  safely  across  the  Viatka  river  and  a  day's  journey 
beyond  before  the  storm  broke  over  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
had  travelled  very  fast  up  to  Suchief,  so  fast  that  I  doubted 
whether  there  existed  another  maiden  in  all  Russia  who  could 
have  ridden  so  &r  in  the  time  as  my  Vera  did ;  but  Vera  was  ever 
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as  maoh  at  home  on  horseback  as  upon  her  own  feet,  and  had 
been  accustomed  to  gallop  over  field  and  forest  from  her  earliest 
in&ncy.  But  from  Buchief  onwards  we  had  ridden  somewhat 
more  easily,  and  thus  gave  our  enemies  the  opportunity  to  over- 
take us,  though  we  had  up  to  this  time  handsomely  outstripped 
our  pursuers. 

We  had  claimed  nooh'Uog^  or  a  night's  rest,  at  the  house  of 
a  boyar  at  about  a  day's  ride  from  the  Yiatka  river  at  Oordjoom. 
This  boyar — Ejatkof  by  name — ^received  us  somewhat  unwillingly^ 
and  I  had  more  than  a  mind  to  ride  on  and  find  a  less  churli^ 
host  farther  afield,  but  that  Vera  was  tired  with  the  hot  sun  and 
the  dust  of  the  plains  we  had  crossed  during  the  day.  So .  we 
stayed  on  and  made  the  best  of  accommodation  unwillingly- 
bestowed  and  of  a  supper  of  black  bread  and  salted  aoodak  from 
the  Yiatka,  washed  down  with  the  kvaas  of  the  country,  a  sickly, 
drink  beloved  by  the  peasants,  but  seldom,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
placed  before  boyars. 

As  we  sat  at  supper  with  our  churl  of  a  host,  there  came  the. 
sound  of  horses  ridden  swiftly,  and  a  cavalcade  consisting,  to  judge 
from  the  noise  of  the  hoofs,  of  a  large  number  of  mounted  men, 
approached  the  house.  The  night  was  hot  and  the  windows  open, 
so  that  it  was  easy  to  hear  and  distinguish  every  word  that  was 
said  outside... 

*  Stop  here  I '  cried  a  voice  I  recognised  at-  once.  *  I  will 
not  ride  another  yard.  Get  down,  Feodor,  and  claim  the 
noch4iog' 

I  glanced  at  Vera.  She  was  pale  as  milk,  and  her  hand 
trembled  for  one  moment ;  she  had  recognised  the  speaker  as  I 
had — it  was  her  brother  Osip.  Then  came  a  great  hammering  at 
the  door,  and  the  voice  of  our  host  grumbling  and  cursing  in  the 
corridor  without. 

*  Tell  them  to  go  back  to  the  village,  or  to  go  to  the  devil,' 
said  he  to  the  serf  who  went  to  open  the  door.  *  We  have  one 
party  here  already,  and  no  room  for  more;  I  cannot  give  the 
noch-liog  to  all  the  Tsar's  boyars  at  once.' 

I  dragged  Vera  swiftly  out  of  the  door  and  up  the- winding 
wooden  stair  to  the  upper  story.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  I  took 
my  stand,  placing  my  princess  behind  me.  Vera  was  armed  with- 
dagger  and  pistol ;  I  had  insisted  upon  her  carrying  both«  I  had 
sword  and  dagger,  but  no  pistol. 

Meanwhile  an  altercation  proceeded  downstairs.  I  heard  the- 
fierf  give  his  master's  message,  couched  in  politer  terms,  oncl  I 
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heard  the  reply,  in  Feodor  Krilors  voice,  inquiring  what  the 
party  consisted  of  that  had  already  claimed  the  night-shelter,  and 
the  serf's  again,  describing  us.  Then  Feodor  and  Osip  consulted 
in  tones  which  did  not  reach  me ;  and  presently  Osip  bade  the 
serf  fetch  his  master,  which  the  man  did. 

The  old  boyar,  alarmed  at  the  size  of  the  party,  was  all 
courtesy  and  graciousness.  He  would  gladly,  he  said,  accommo** 
date  all,  but  he  was  a  poor  man,  though  a  boyarin,  and  his  house 
was  small,  and  two  persons  had  already  claimed  hospitality  this 
night. 

*Then  first  show  us  these  persons,'  said  Osip,  ^and  if  they 
prove  to  be  those  we  seek,  we  will  relieve  you  both  of  their  com- 
pany and  of  our  own.' 

To  this  the  boyar  replied  with  alacrity  that  if  they  had 
authority  to  take  these  persons  by  force,  they  might  do  so  and 
welcome,  for  all  he  cared ;  but  if  they  were  without  authority,  how 
could  he  commit  the  sin  of  breach  of  hospitality  ? 

*  As  to  that,'  said  Osip,  *  you  are  right ;  but  we  carry  the  Tsar's 
ookcLZj  which  overrides  the  laws  of  the  noch^liog,* 

*  The  Tsar's  ookaz  ! '  repeated  our  host ;  *  then  come  in,  in 
Heaven's  name ;  my  house  is  yours  and  all  that  is  in  itl ' 

^  Not  quite  all,  boyar ! '  I  shouted  from  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
*  We  two  are  not  his  just  yet.  Come  up  and  fetch  us,  Osip,  if  you 
desire  us ! '  I  glanced  at  Vera ;  her  eyes  were  ablaze  and  her 
cheeks  flushed ;  she  threw  her  arms  about  me  and  kissed  me  pas- 
sionately,   *  Yes,  yes  ! '  she  said,  *  let  them  come ! ' 

There  was  a  long  silence  downstairs,  and  then  much  whisper- 
ing, in  which  our  host  took  his  share,  a  fact  which  I  remembered 
afterwards,  and  presently  Osip  Krilof  came  up  the  stairs  alone ; 
we  could  hear  his  steps  mounting  towards  us  before  he  came  in 
sight,  the  stairs  being  circular ;  at  last  he  appeared. 

He  took  no  notice  of  me,  but  spoke  to  my  princess. 

*  Vera,'  he  said,  *  come  down ;  it  is  the  ookaz  of  the  Tsar.' 

*  Here  is  my  Tsar,'  said  Vera,  *  and  him  I  obey.' 

*  Would  you  then  disobey  our  Sovereign  ? '  continued  her 
brother ;  '  and  as  for  this  man,  he  is  no  Tsar,  but  a  traitor  boyar 
whom  I  have  authority  to  slay  like  a  dog.' 

I  laughed  aloud. 

*  Can  a  woman  then  disobey  her  husband ? *  said  Vera;  *and 
as  for  this  man,  he  is  no  traitor,  but  a  better  man  than  you,  Osip, 
my  brother ;  and  as  for  slaying  him,  why  you  have  tried  it  before, 
little  soul ;  see  that  he  does  not  slay  you  instead  ! ' 
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'Do  you  tell  me  that  yon  have  married  a  Stroganaf?*  eaid 
Osip,  trembling  with  rage.  ^  Tell  me  yon  have  not  yet  done  this, 
Vera!' 

'  I  have  both  done  it  and  rejoice  to  have  done  it/  said  my 
beautiful  wife. 

Osip  reeled  and  leant  against  the  stair-rail,  but  he  spoke  with 
spirit,  though  cruelly. 

'  I  should  curse  thee,'  he  said,  '  but  that  it  matters  little ;  for 
when  we  have  cut  this  husband  of  thine  to  pieces  and  cast  him  to 
the  dogs,  thou  shalt  obey  the  Tsar,  sweet  widow-sister ! ' 

^  Osip,'  I  cried,  mad  with  rage,  ^  for  that  speech  you  shall  die.' 

'  Perhaps,'  he  said ;  '  I  care  not  whether  my  sister's  husband 
slay  one  or  two  or  all  of  her  brothers,  since  she  has  disgraced 
herself  by  marrying  the  murderer  of  one  1 ' 

^  Osip,'  said  Vera,  '  thou  art  a  coward  and  a  liar,  though  m; 
brother.  Is  it  murder  to  defend  oneself,  when  five  men  £sdl  upon 
one  man  ? ' 

*  He  is  guilty  of  thy  brother's  blood,'  replied  Osip,  somewhat 
confusedly  5  '  that  should  be  enough  for  a  dutiful  sister ! ' 

'  Come,  an  end  of  this  ! '  I  cried,  stamping  my  foot ;  '  go  down 
and  fetch  your  friends,  and  let  us  begin  this  comedy.  How  many 
swords  are  there  to  one  this  time  ? ' 

'  That  you  shall  see  soon  enough ! '  said  Osip,  flushing  red^  and 
with  the  words  he  turned  and  went  down. 

*  Oh,  my  love,'  whispered  Vera,  *  it  is  hard  that  it  should  come 
to  this,  that  thou  must  shed  my  brothers'  blood,  or  they  thine ! ' 
Poor  Vera's  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

*Be  comforted,  sweet  soul,'  I  said,  *I  will  die  rather  than 
slay  a  second  of  your  brothers.  I  spoke  in  anger;  they  are 
safe.' 

*  Nay,  if  it  come  to  that,'  said  Vera,  weeping,  *you  shall  not 
die,  my  Sasha ;  for  I  myself  will  slay  them  rather  than  they  thee ! ' 
I  kissed  her  and  laughed,  and  said  that  perhaps,  by  the  mercy  of 
the  Highest,  we  might  yet  escape  without  the  blood-shedding  of 
either  husband  or  brothers ;  but  after  this  we  had  no  more  time 
for  speaking,  for  the  attack  began,  and  for  a  short  while  I  was 
somewhat  busy  and  found  little  leisure  for  speech. 

The  stairs  were  wide  enough  for  two  men  abreast,  but  scarcely 
wide  enough  for  both  to  fight  comfortably.  I  have  said  that  at 
this  time  I  was  a  mere  tyro  in  the  art  of  swordsmanship.  In  after 
years  I  achieved  great  reputation  as  a  swordsman,  and  became,  I 
may  say  it  without  vanity,  the  most  accomplished  fencer  in  the 
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Tsar's  doxninioBS,  thanks  to  the  instinction  which  I  received  in 
the  art  during  my  sqjoum  in  England,  to  which  country  I  returned 
with  the  Englishman  Chancellor  and  again  with  Jenkinson,  both 
these  great  explorers  and  travellers  (good  and  brave  men,  both) 
being,  at  that  time,  intimate  friends  of  mine.  But  now,  at  th^ 
age  of  eighteen,  I  was  a  mere  hacker  with  the  sword,  like  all  my 
countrymen — only,  being  dowered  by  the  Almighty  with  muscles 
like  the  hoop-bands  of  a  cask,  and  with  the  chest  of  a  bull,  I  could 
hack  harder  than  most.  So  then,  this  hacking-match  began,  and 
began  well ;  for  iirst  of  all  came  Osip  Krilof  and  another,  and 
having  sliced  that  other  almost  in  two  halves,  I  seized  him  and 
hurled  his  body  full  at  Osip's  head,  and  both  Osip  and  he  tumbled 
out  of  sight  downstairs,  to  the  confusion  of  those  that  stood  below 
them.  Feodor  Krilof  next  appeared  and  hacked  bravely  at  me, 
for  Feodor,  like  the  rest,  had  plenty  of  spirit ;  but  I  easily  knocked 
the  sword  from  his  hand,  and  with  my  foot  suddenly  raised  to  his 
chest,  sent  him  flying  after  Osip. 

Then  came  a  mixed  host  of  young  boyars,  some  of  whom  I 
knew  by  sight,  and  serf-soldiers,  many  of  whom  I  killed  or 
wounded,  and  one  of  whom  just  grazed  my  arm  with  his  weapon. 
The  chances  of  the  battle  were  all  in  my  favour,  for  I  had  the 
advantage  of  position ;  and,  besides  this,  my  enemies  were  unabfe 
to  fight  conveniently,  for  each  man  hampered  his  neighbour,  and 
my  opponents  scolded  and  swore  at  one  another  as  they  fouglM?) 
.while  I  laughed  and  mocked  at  them. 

But  suddenly  the  battle  took  a  new  turn.  When  we  ha^ 
fought  for  five  minutes,  I  was  startled  by  a  sudden  cry  from  Ver^, 
and  at  the  same  moment,  looking  round,  I  just  swerved  in  time 
to  escape  a  lunge  from  one  of  two  men  who  had  somehow  come 
upon  us  from  the  rear.  This  was,  of  course,  by  the  treachery  of 
our  host,  who  had  shown  how  this  could  be  effected;  and  the 
attack  from  behind  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  plan  of  opwBtioiH 
At  the  same  instant,  the  second  man  threw  himself  with  all  his 
weight  against  me  and  precipitated  me  head  first  down  the  stairs> 
Two  men,  against  whom  I  collided,  fell  with  me,  and  we  struggled 
furiously  together  on  the  wooden  steps,  those  behind  digging  at 
me  with  their  swords  and  wounding  sometimes  me  and  sometimes 
their  own  friends,  but  neither  seriously,  for  they  dared  not  strike 
hard  for  fear  of  slaying  their  own.  In  an  instant,  or  little  more^ 
I  was  upon  my  feet  again  and  laying  about  me  right  lustily,  f<^ 
my  sword-arm  was  as  yet  untouched,  and  as  I  rose  I  heard  Yera's 
pistol  explode,  and  a  man  came  tumbling  down  the  steps,  almost 
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knocking  me  off  my  feet.  I  nished  upwards,  frantic  with  alarm 
for  Vera,  but  as  I  sped  some  one  threw  a  dagger  from  behind  which 
fixed  itself  in  the  fiesh  of  my  sword-arm,  and  when  I  instinctivelj 
tried  to  raise  my  left  arm  to  draw  it  forth,  I  found  that  I  could 
not  move  that  limb,  which  had  been  wounded  during  my  straggle 
on  the  ground.  But,  to  my  joy.  Vera  was  safe  and  unhurt.  The 
second  of  the  two  men  who  had  attacked  me  from  the  rear  lay 
writhing  in  his  death-agony,  pierced  by  her  dagger.  Vera  was 
panting  and  pale,  but  smiled  and  said : 

'They  tried  to  drag  me  away  behind  there,  but — Holy 
Mother  of  the  Moit  Blessed,  my  Sasha,  what  ails  you  ?  You  are 
pale!' 

'  It  is  nothing ! '  I  said ;  and  then,  Vera  tells  me,  I  fainted. 

For  the  rest  of  the  story  of  this  battle  I  am  indebted  to  Vera'a 
account,  which  I  have  at  different  times  and  with  great  difficulty 
—by  reason  of  her  modesty — extracted  from  her. 

After  I  fainted  and  fell  against  the  stair-rail — ^and  hefore  those 
of  my  foes  who  still  remained  capable  of  the  exertion  could  get  at 
me  to  despatch  me — Vera  picked  up  my  sword,  and  stood  between 
me  and  them  and  dared  them,  the  dagger  in  one  hand  and  the 
sword  in  the  other.  The  men  laughed,  and  bade  her  get  out  of 
the  way  lest  hurt  befell  her. 

*  And  what  will  the  Tsar  say  then  ?  *  said  Vera,  whereupon  the 
fellows  laughed  no  more. 

Then  Vera  wound  her  arms  about  me  and  dragged  me  down*- 
stairs,  placing  her  body  ever  between  mine  and  the  swords  of  those 
who  looked  threateningly,  saying  that  as  heaven  was  above  her, 
if  any  blow  were  aimed,  it  should  strike  herself  and  not  me ;  and 
these  men,  knowing  well  that  the  Tsar's  most  terrible  wrath  would 
assail  all  if  evil  should  befall  this  princess,  dared  not  strike. 

And  so  Vera  conveyed  me — half  carrying  and  half  dragging— 
down  the  stairs,  past  five  dead  bodies  and  several  wounded  ones, 
and  past  her  own  brothers  Osip  and  Feodor,  both  wounded  and 
sitting  groaning  on  the  steps,  into  the  open  air,  and  across  the 
road  into  the  forest,  where  she  laid  me  down  and  bathed  my 
temples  with  water  from  a  moss  pool.  Here  I  soon  revived,  and 
was  able  to  count  and  see  to  my  wounds,  of  which  there  were  no 
less  than  nine,  though  none  very  serious.  Vera  washed  them  one 
and  all,  and  bound  them  with  pieces  of  her  own  and  my  garments, 
and  within  half  an  hour  I  was  able,  though  stiff  and  in  much  pain, 
to  crawl  with  my  beloved  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  forest,  so 
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that  we  might  feel  secure,  at  least  for  the  present,  from  our  cruel 
persecutors.  There  were  not  more  than  three  or  four,  Vera  said, 
capable  of  sallying  foith  to  look  for  us,  and  these  were  probably 
too  busy  looking  after  the  wounds  of  their  own  people  to  have 
much  time  to  spare  for  us.  They  had  watched  us  into  the  wood, 
however,  said  Vera,  and  doubtless  relied  upon  my  wounded  con- 
dition to  easily  find  us  whenever  they  should  think  fit  to  start  in 
search. 

This,  we  both  thought,  would  be  to-morrow  morning  at  latest. 


(7*0  be  coniintied.) 
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Mr.  Morris's  Poems. 


*  "PNOUGH,'  said  the  pupil  of  the  wise  Imlac,  *  you  have  con- 
JLi  vinced  me  that  no  man  can  be  a  poet.'  The  study  of  Mr. 
William  Morris's  poems,  in  the  new  collected  edition,^  has  con- 
vinced me  that  no  man,  or,  at  least,  no  middle-aged  man, 
can  be  a  critic.  I  read  Mr.  Morris's  poems  (thanks  to  the  knightly 
honours  conferred  on  the  Bard  of  Penrhyn,  there  is  now  no  am- 
biguity as  to  *  Mr.  Morris '),  but  it  is  not  the  book  only  that  I 
read.  The  scroll  of  my  youth  is  unfolded.  I  see  the  dear  place 
where  first  I  perused  The  Blue  Closet ;  the  old  faces  of  old  friends 
flock  around  me ;  old  chaff,  old  laughter,  old  happiness  re-echo 
and  revive.  St.  Andrews,  Oxford,  come  before  the  mind's  eye, 
with 

Many  a  place 

That's  in  sad  case 
Where  joy  was  wont  afore,  oh  I 

as  Minstrel  Bume  sings.  These  voices,  faces,  landscapes  mingle 
with  the  music  and  blur  the  pictures  of  the  poet  who  enchanted 
for  us  certain  hours  passed  in  the  paradise  of  youth.  A  reviewer 
who  finds  himself  in  this  case  may  as  well  frankly  confess  that  he 
can  no  more  criticise  Mr.  Morris  dispassionately  than  he  could 
criticise  his  old  self  and  the  friends  whom  he  shall  never  see  again, 
till  he  meets  them 

Beyond  the  sphere  of  time, 

And  sin,  and  grief's  control. 
Serene  in  changeless  prime 

Of  body  and  of  soul. 

To  write  of  one's  own  *  adventures  among  books '  may  be  to  pro- 
vide anecdotage  more  or  less  trivial,  more  or  less  futile,  but,  at 

*  Longmans. 
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ieasti  it  is  to  write  historically.  We  know  how  books  have  affeoted, 
and  do  affect,  ourselves,  our  bundle  of  prejudices  and  tastes,  of 
old  impressions  and  revived  sensations.  To  judge  books  dis- 
passionately and  impersonally  is  much  more  difficult — ^indeed,  it 
is  practically  impossible,  for  our  own  tastes  and  experiences  must, 
more  or  less,  modify  our  verdicts,  do  what  we  will.  However,  the 
•effort  must  be  made,  for  to  say  that,  at  a  certain  age,  in  certain 
circumstances,  an  individual  took  much  pleasure  in  '  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Jason,'  the  present  of  a  college  friend,  is  certainly  not 
-to  criticise  TAe  Lift  a/nd  Deaih  of  Jaaon. 

There  have  been  three  blossoming  times  in  the  English  poetry 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  dates  from  Wordsworth, 
Ooleridge,  Scott,  and,  later,  from  Shelley,  Byron,  Keats.  By 
1822  the  blossoming  time  was  over,  and  Mr.  Murray,  of  Albemarle 
Street,  soon  ceased  to  publish  poetry.  This  '  great  refusal '  he  had 
reason  to  regret,  for  the  second  blossoming  time  began  in  1830- 
1833,  with  young  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Browning.  It  broke 
forth  again  in  1842  and  did  not  practically  cease  till  England's 
greatest  laureate  sang  of  the  '  Crossing  of  the  Bar.'  But  while 
Tennyson  put  out  his  full  strength  in  1842,  and  Mr.  Browning 
rather  later,  in  Bdls  and  Pomegran<Ue8  (Men  and  Women\  the 
third  spring  came  in  1858,  with  Mr.  Morris's  Deftnce  of  QuvMfvefrty 
and  dowered  till  Mr.  Swinburne's  Aialania  in  Calydan  appeared 
in  1865,  followed  by  his  poems  of  1866.  Mr.  Eossetti's  book  of 
1870  belonged,  in  date  of  composition,  mainly  to  this  period. 
Since  then  poetry  has  not  given  us  more  than  a  few  charming 
scattered  lyrics,  of  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Watson,  and  one  or  two 
others  who  are  of  very  intermittent  inspiration.  A  reviewer  who, 
like  myself,  was  a  schoolboy  or  an  undergraduate  in  the  third 
vernal  season  of  the  century's  verse — ^who  was  then  in  the  age  of 
enthusiasm,  appreciation,  imitation — knows  well  that  his  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Morris  must  have  a  strong  personal  bias. 

In  1858,  when  The  Defence  of  Quinevere  came  out,  Mr.  Morris 
must  have  been  but  a  year  or  two  from  his  undergraduateship. 
Every  one  has  heard  enough  about  his  companions,  Mr.  Bume 
Jones,  Mr.  Rossetti,  Canon  Dixon,  and  the  others  of  the  old 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazvne^  where  Mr.  Morris's  wonderful 
prose  fantasies  are  buried.  Why  should  they  not  be  revived, 
these  strangely  coloured  and  magical  dreams  ?  As  literature,  I 
prefer  them  vastly  above  Mr.  Morris's  later  romances  in  prose — 
The  Hollow  Land  above  News  from  Nowhere!  Mr.  Morris  i^nd 
his  friends  were  active  in  the  fresh  dawn  of  a  new  romantidsmj. 
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a  mediaeval  and  Catholic  revival,  with  very  little  Catholicism  in 
it  for  the  most  part.  This  revival  is  more  ^innerly/  as  the 
Scotch  say,  more  intimate,  more  ^  earnest '  than  the  larger  and 
more  genial,  if  more  superficial,  restoration  by  Scott.  The  pain- 
ful doubt,  the  scepticism  of  the  Ages  of  Faith,  the  dark  honn 
of  that  epoch,  its  &ntasy,  cruelty,  luxury,  no  less  than  its 
colour  and  passion,  inform  Mr.  Morris's  first  poems.  The  four* 
teenth  and  the  early  fifteenth  century  is  his  '  period.*  In  Th^ 
Defefnce  of  Guinevere  he  is  not  under  the  influence  of  Chaucer, 
whose  narrative  manner,  without  one  grain  of  his  humour,  in- 
spires The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  and  The  Earthly  Paradise. 
In  the  early  book  the  rugged  style  of  Mr.  Browning  has  left  a 
mark.  There  are  cockney  rhymes,  too,  such  as  '  short'  rhyming 
to  *  thought.'  ^  But,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Morris's  early  mannor 
was  all  his  own,  nor  has. he  ever  returned  to  it.  In  the  first 
poem,  '  The  Queen's  Apology,'  is  this  passage : 

*  Listen,  suppose  your  time  were  come  to  die. 
And  you  were  quite  alone  and  very  weak ; 
Yea,  laid  a  dying  while  very  mightily 

*  The  wind  was  ruffling  up  the  narrow  streak 

Of  river  through  your  broad  lands  runniDg  well : 
Suppose  a  hush  should  come,  then  some  one  speak  : 

'  '<  One  of  these  cloths  is  heaven,  and  one  is  hell, 
Now  choose  one  cloth  for  ever,  which  they  be, 
I  will  not  tell  you,  you  must  somehow  tell 

' ''  Of  your  own  strength  and  mightiness ;  here,  see  I " 
Yea,  yea,  my  lord,  and  you  to  ope  your  eyes, 
At  foot  of  your  familiar  bed  to  see 

'  A  great  God's  angel  standing,  with  such  dyes, 
Not  known  on  earth,  on  his  great  wings,  and  hands. 
Held  out  two  ways,  light  from  the  inner  skies 

'  Showing  him  well,  and  making  his  commands 
Seem  to  be  God's  commands,  moreover,  too, 
Holding  within  his  hands  the  cloths  on  wands ; 

'  And  one  of  these  strange  choosing  cloths  was  blue. 
Wavy  and  long,  and  one  cut  short  and  red ; 
No  man  could  tell  the  better  of  the  two. 

'  The  new  edition  is  not  free  from  typographical  errors :  Uite  noir,  and  •  gon"* 
for  •  sun.*  • 
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'  After  a  shivering  half-hour  you  said, 

"  God  help  1  heaven's  colour,  the  blue ; "  and  he 

said,  "  hell." 
Perhaps  you  then  would  roll  upon  your  bed, 

'  And  cry  to  all  good  men  that  loved  you  well, 

•'  Ah  Christ !  if  only  I  had  known,  known,  known." ' 

There  was  nothing  like  that  before  in  English  poetry ;  it  has 
the  bizarrerie  of  a  new  thing  in  beauty.  How  fiur  it  is  really 
beautiful  how  can  I  tell?  How  can  I  discount  the  'personal 
bias '  ?  Only  I  know  that  it  is  unforgetable.  Again  (Gralahad 
speaks) : 

*I  saw 
One  sitting  on  the  altar  as  a  throne, 

Whose  face  no  man  could  say  he  did  not  know. 
And,  though  the  bell  still  rang,  he  sat  alone. 
With  raiment  half  blood-red,  half  white  aa  saowj 

Such  things  made  their  own  special  ineffaceable  impact. 

Leaving  the  Arthurian  cycle,  Mr.  Morris  entered  on  his  espe- 
cially sympathetic  period — the  gloom  and  sad  sunset  glory  of  the 
late  fourteenth  century,  the  age  of  Froissart  and  wicked,  wasteful 
wars.  To  Froissart  it  all  seemed  one  magnificent  pageant  of 
knightly  and  kingly  fortunes ;  he  only  murmurs  a  '  great  pity ' 
for  the  death  of  a  knight  or  the  massacre  of  a  town.  It  is  rather 
the  pity  of  it  that  Mr.  Morris  sees  hearts  broken  in  a  comer,  as  in 
Sir  Peter  Harpden'a  End,  or  beside  The  Haystack  va  the  Floods. 
Here  is  a  picture  like  life  of  what  befell  a  hundred  times.  Lady 
Alice  de  la  Barde  hears  of  the  death  of  her  knight : 

Alice. 

Can  you  talk  faster,  sir. 
Get  over  all  this  quicker  ?  fix  your  eyes 
On  mine,  I  pray  you,  and  whate'er  you  see 
Still  go  on  talking  fast,  unless  I  fall. 
Or  bid  you  stop. 

Squire. 

I  pray  your  pardon  then. 
And,  looking  in  your  eyes,  fair  lady,  say 
I  am  unhappy  that  your  knight  is  dead. 
Take  heart,  and  listen  !  let  me  tell  you  all. 
We  were  five  thousand  goodly  men-at-arms, 
And  scant  five  hundred  had  he  in  that  hold ; 
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His  rotten  sand-stone  walls  were  wet  with  rain, 
'And  fell  in  lumps  wherever  a  stone  hit ; 
Yet  for  three  days  about  the  barrier  there 
The  deadly  glaives  were  gathered,  laid  across, 
And  push'd  and  pull'd ;  ^e  fourth  oar  engines 

came; 
But  still  amid  the  crash  of  fisdling  walls, 
And  roar  of  lombards,  rattle  of  hard  bolts, 
The  steady  bow-strings  flash'd,  and  still  stream'd  out 
St.  George's  banner,  and  the  seven  swords, 
And  still  they  cried, '  St.  George  Goienne,'  until 
Their  walls  were  flat  as  Jericho's  of  old. 
And  our  rush  came,  and  cut  them  from  the  keep. 

The  astonishing  vividness,  again,  of  the  tragedy  told  in  Oeffray 
Teste  Noire  is  like  that  of  a  vision  in  a  magic  mirror  or  a  crystal  ball, 
rather  than  like  a  picture  suggested  by  printed  words.  Shame- 
ful Death  has  the  same  enchanted  kind  of  presentment.  We  look 
through  a  ^ magic  casement  opening  on  the  foam'  of  the  old 
waves  of  war.  Poems  of  a  pure  fantasy,  unequalled  out  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Poe,  are  The  Wind  and  The  Bhie  Closet.  Each  only 
lives  in  fantasy.  Motives,  and  facts,  and  '  story '  are  unimportant 
and  out  of  view.  The  piotures  arise  distinct,  unsimunoned,  spon- 
taneous, like  the  faces  and  places  which  are  flashed  on  our  eyes 
between  sleeping  and  waking.  Fantastic  too,  but  with  more  of  a 
recognisable  human  setting,  is  Qolden  Wings,  which  to  a  slight 
degree  reminds  one  of  Theophile  Gautier's  Chateau  de  Souvenir. 

The  apples  now  grow  green  and  sour 

Upon  the  mouldering  castle- wall, 

Before  they  ripen  there  they  fall : 
There  are  no  banners  on  the  tower, 

The  draggled  swans  most  eagerly  eat 
The  green  weeds  trailiog  in  the  moat ; 
Inside  the  rotting  leaky  boat 

You  see  a  slain  man's  stifien'd  feet. 

These,  with  The  SaiUng  of  the  Sword^  are  my  own  old  favourites. 
There  was  nothing  like  them  before,  nor  will  be  again,  for  Mr. 
Morris  after  several  years  of  silence  abandoned  his  early  manner. 
No  doubt  it  was  not  a  manner  to  persevere  in,  but  happily,  in  a 
mood  and  a  moment  never  to  be  re-bom  or  return,  Mr.  Morris 
did  fill  a  fresh  page  in  English  poetry  with  these  imperishable 
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fimtasies.  They  were  absolutely  neglected  by  *the  reading, 
public,'  but  they  found  a  few  staunch  friends.  Indeed  I  think  of 
Guinevere  as  Fitzgerald  did  of  Tennyson's  poems  before  1842. 
But  this,  of  course,  is  a  purely  personal,  probably  a  purely  capri- 
cious, estimate.  Criticism  may  aver  that  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Bossetti  was  strong  on  Mr.  Morris  before  1858.  Perhaps  so,  but 
we  read  Mn  Morris  first  (as  the  world  read  the  Lay  before 
Cfhri8tabe[)j  and  my  own  preference  is  for  Mr.  Morris. 

It  was  after  eight  or  nine  years  of  silence  that  Mr.  Morris 
produced,  in  1866  or  1867,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason.  Young 
men  who  had  read  The  Defence  of  Ouinevere  hurried  to  purchase 
it,  and,  of  course,  found  themselves  in  contact  with  something 
very  unlike  their  old  favourite.  Mr.  Morris  had  told  a  classical 
tale  in  decasyllabic  couplets  of  the  Chaucerian  sort,  and  he 
regarded  the  heroic  age  from  a  mediaeval  point  of  view :  at  all 
events,  not  from  an  historical  and  archaeological  point  of  view. 
In  was  natural  in  Mr.  Morris  to  '  envisage '  the  G-reek  heroic  aga 
in  this  way,  but  it  would  not  be  natural  in  most  other  writers. 
The  poem  is  not  much  shorter  than  the  Odyssey,  and  long  narra- 
tive poems  had  been  out  of  fashion  since  The  Lord  of  the  Isles 
(1814). 

All  this  was  a  little  disconcerting.  We  read  Jason,  and  read 
it  with  pleasure,  but  without  much  of  the  more  essential  pleasure 
which  comes  from  magic  and  distinction  of  style.  The  peculiar 
qualities  of  Keats,  and  Tennyson,  and  Virgil  are  not  among  the 
gifts  of  Mr.  Morris.  As  people  say  of  Scott  in  his  long  poems,  so 
it  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Morris — that  he  does  not  furnish  many 
quotations,  does  not  glitter  in  *  jewels  five  words  long.' 

In  Jason  he  entered  on  his  long  career  as  a  narrator ;  a  poet 
retelling  the  immortal  primeval  stories  of  the  human  race.  In 
one  guise  or  another  the  legend  of  Jason  is  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed of  romances :  the  North  American  Indians  have  it,  and 
the  Samoans  and  the  Samoyeds,  as  well  as  all  Indo-European 
peoples.  This  tale,  told  briefly  by  Pindar,  and  at  greater  length 
by  ApoUonius  Bhodius,  and  in  the  Orphica^  Mr.  Morris  took  up 
and  handled  in  a  simple  objective  way.  His  art  was  always 
pictorial,  but,  in  Jason  and  later,  he  described  more,  and  was 
less  apt,  as  it  were,  to  flash  a  picture  on  the  reader,  in  some 
incommunicable  way. 

In  the  covers  of  the  First  Edition  were  advertisements  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise :  that  vast  collection  of  the  world's  old  tales 
retold.     One  might  almost  conjecture  that  Jason  had  originally 
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been  intended  for  a  part  of  the  Earthly  Paradisej  and  had  out* 
grown  its  limits.  The  tone  is  much  the  same,  though  the 
'  criticism  of  life '  is  less  formally  and  explicitly  stated. 

For  Mr.  Morris  came  at  last  to  a  '  criticism  of  life.'  It  would 
not  have  satisfied  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  it  did  not  satisfy 
Mr.  Morris  I  The  burden  of  these  long  narrative  poema  is 
vanitaa  vanitaium  :  the  fleeting,  perishable,  unsatisfying  nature 
of  human  existence,  the  dream  '  rounded  by  a  sleep.'  The  lesson 
drawn  is  to  make  life  as  full  and  as  beautiful  as  may  be,  by  love, 
and  adventure,  and  art.  Th^  hideousness  of  modem  industrialism 
was  oppressing  Mr.  Morris ;  that  hideousness  he  was  doing  his 
best  to  relieve  and  redeem,  by  poetry,  and  by  all  the  many  arts 
and  crafts  in  which  he  is  a  master.  His  narrative  poems  are, 
indeed,  part  of  his  industry  in  this  field.  He  was  not  bom  to 
slay  monsters,  he  says,  ^  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day.'  Later 
he  has  set  about  slaying  monsters,  like  Jason,  or,  unlike  Jason, 
scattering  dragon's  teeth  to  raise  forces  which  he  cannot  lay,  and 
cannot  direct.  I  shall  go  no  further  into  politics  or  agitation, 
and  I  say  this  much  only  to  prove  that  Mr.  Morris's  ^  criticism  of 
life,'  and  prolonged,  wistful  dwelling  on  the  thought  of  death, 
ceased  to  satisfy  himself.  His  own  later  part,  as  a  poet  and  an 
ally  of  Socialism,  proves  this  to  be  true.  It  seems  to  follow  that 
the  peculiarly  level,  lifeless,  decorative  effect  of  his  narratives, 
which  remind  us  rather  of  glorious  tapestries  than  of  pictures, 
is  no  longer  wholly  satisfactory  to  himself.  There  is  plenty 
of  charmed  and  delightful  reading — Jason  and  the  Earthly  Para^ 
diae  are  literature  for  The  Castle  of  Indolence^  but  we  do  miss  a 
strenuous  rendering  of  action  and  passion.  These  Mr.  Morris  had 
rendered  in  The  Defence  ofGumevere :  now  he  gave  us  something 
different,  something  beautiful,  but  something  deficient  in  dramatic 
vigour.  Apollonius  Bhodius  is,  no  doubt,  much  of  a  pedant,  a  literary 
writer  of  epic,  in  an  age  of  criticism.  He  dealt  with  the  tale  of  Jason^ 
and  conceivably  he  may  have  borrowed  from  older  minstrels.  But 
the  Medea  of  Apollonius  Bhodius,  in  her  love,  her  tenderness,  her 
regret  for  home,  in  all  her  maiden  words  and  ways,  is  undeniably 
a  character  more  living,  more  human,  more  passionate,  and  more* 
sympathetic,  than  the  Medea  of  Mr.  Morris.  I  could  almost  wish 
that  he  had  closely  followed  that  classical  original,  the  first  true 
love  story  in  literature.  In  the  same  way  I  prefer  Apollonius's 
spell  for  soothing  the  dragon,  as  much  terser  and  more  somniferous 
than  the  spell  put  b>  Mr.  Morris  into  the  lips  of  Medea.  Scholars 
will  find  it  pleasant  to  compare  these  passages  of  the  Alexandrine 
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and  of  the  London  poet?.  As  a  brick  out  of  the  vast  palace  of 
Jason  we  may  select  the  song  of  the  Nereid  to  Hjlas — ^Mr.  Morris 
is  always  happy  with  his  Nymphs  and  Nereids. 

'  I  know  a  little  garden- close 
Set  thick  with  lily  and  red  rose, 
Where  I  would  wander  if  I  might 
From  dewy  dawn  to  dewy  night, 
And  have  one  with  me  wandering. 

'  And  though  within  it  no  birds  sing, 
And  though  no  pillared  house  is  there. 
And  though  the  apple  boughs  are  bare 
Of  fruit  and  blossom,  would  to  God, 
Her  feet  upon  the  green  grass  trod, 
And  I  beheld  them  as  before. 

'  There  comes  a  murmur  from  the  shore, 
And  in  the  place  two  fair  streams  are. 
Drawn  from  the  purple  hills  afar, 
Drawn  down  unto  the  restless  sea ; 
The  hills  whose  flowers  ne'er  fed  the  bee, 
The  shore  no  ship  has  ever  seen. 
Still  beaten  by  the  billows  green. 
Whose  murmur  comes  unceasingly 
Unto  the  place  for  which  I  cry. 

*  For  which  I  cry  both  day  and  night, 
For  which  I  let  slip  all  delight, 

That  maketh  me  both  deaf  and  blind, 
Careless  to  win,  unskilled  to  find. 
And  quick  to  lose  wbat  all  men  seek. 

*  Yet  tottering  as  I  am,  and  weak, 
Still  have  I  left  a  little  breath 

To  seek  within  the  jaws  of  death 

An  entrance  to  that  happy  place. 

To  seek  the  un forgotten  face 

Once  seen,  once  kissed,  once  reft  from  me 

Anigh  the  murmuring  of  the  sea.' 

Jason  is,  practically,  a  very  long  tale  from  the  Earthly 
Paradise^  as  the  Earthly  Paradise  is  an  immense  treasure  of 
shorter  tales  in  the  manner  of  Jason.  Mr.  Morris  reverted  for 
an  hour  to  his  fourteenth  century,  a  period  when  London  was 
'  clean.'  This  is  a  poetic  license  ;  many  a  plague  found  mediaeval 
London  abominably  dirty !  A  Celt  himself,  no  doubt,  with  the 
Celt's  proverbial  way  of  being  impossibiliuTn  cupitor^  Mr.  Morris 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  his  Breton  Squire,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
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Edward  IIL,  sets  forth  to  seek  the  Earthly  Paradise,  and  the  land 
where  Death  never  comes.  Much  more  dramatic,  I  ventare  to 
think,  than  any  passage  of  JaaoUj  is  that  where  the  dreamy 
seekers  of  dreamland,  Breton  and  Northman,  encounter  the  stout 
King  Edward  III.,  whose  kingdom  is  of  this  world.  Action  and 
fantasy  are  met,  and  the  wanderers  explain  the  nature  of  their 
quest.  One  of  them  speaks  of  death  in  many  a  form,  and  of  the 
flight  from  death. 

His  words  nigh  made  me  weep,  but  while  he  spoke 
I  noted  how  a  mocking  smile  just  broke 
The  thin  line  of  the  Prince's  Hps,  and  he 
Who  carried  the  afore-named  armoury 
Puffed  out  his  wind-beat  cheeks  and  whistled  low  : 
But  the  King  smiled,  and  said, '  Can  it  be  so  1 
I  know  not,  and  ye  twain  are  such  as  find 
The  things  whereto  old  kings  must  needs  be  blind. 
For  you  the  world  is  wide — but  not  for  me, 
Who  once  had  dreams  of  one  great  victory 
Wherein  that  world  lay  vanquished  by  my  throne, 
And  now,  the  victor  in  so  many  an  one, 
Find  that  in  Asia  Alexander  died 
And  will  not  live  again ;  the  world  is  wide 
For  you  I  say, — for  me  a  narrow  space 
Betwixt  the  four  walls  of  a  fighting  place. 

*  Poor  man,  why  should  I  stay  thee  1  live  thy  fill, 
Of  that  fair  life,  wherein  thou  seest  no  HI 
But  fear  of  that  fair  rest  I  hope  to  win 
One  day,  when  I  have  purged  me  of  my  sin. 

'  Farewell,  it  yet  may  hap  that  I  a  king 
8hall  be  remembered  but  by  this  one  thing. 
That  on  the  mom  before  ye  crossed  the  sea 
Ye  gave  and  took  in  common  talk  with  me ; 
But  with  this  ring  keep  memory  of  the  morn, 
O  Breton,  and  thou  Northman,  by  this  horn 
Eemember  me,  who  am  of  Odin's  blood.* 

All  this  encounter  is  a  passage  of  high  invention.  The 
adventures  in  Anahuac  are  such  as  Bishop  Eric  may  have  achieved 
when  he  set  out  to  find  Vinland  the  Good,  and  came  back  no 
more,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  remembered  by  the  Aztecs  as 
Quetzalcoatl.  The  tale  of  the  wanderers  was  Mr.  Morris's  own ; 
all  the  rest  are  of  the  dateless  heritage  of  our  race,  fairy  tales 
coming  to  us,  now  *  softly  breathed  through  the  flutes  of  the 
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CrreciaiiB/  now  told  by  Sagamen  of  Iceland.  The  whole  perform- 
ance Ib  astonishingly  equable;  we  move  on  a  high  tableland, 
where  no  tall  peaks  of  Parnassus  are  to  be  climbed.  Once  more 
literature  has  a  narrator,  a  maker  less  of  songs  than  of  tales ;  a 
narrator,  on  the  whole,  much  more  akin  to  Spenser  than  to 
Chaucer,  Homer,  or  Sir  Walter.  Humour  and  action  are  not  so 
prominent  as  contemplation  of  a  pageant  reflected  in  a  fairy 
mirror.  But  Mr.  Morris  has  said  himself,  about  his  poem,  what 
I  am  trying  to  say : 

*  Death  have  we  hated,  knowing  not  what  it  meant ; 
life  have  we  loved,  throagh  green  leaf  and  through  sere, 
Though  still  the  less  we  knew  of  its  intent : 
The  Earth  and  Heaven  through  countless  year  on  year, 
Blow  changing,  were  to  us  but  ciutains  fair, 
Hung  round  about  a  little  room,  where  play 
Weeping  and  laughter  of  man's  empty  day.' 

Mr.  Morris  had  shown,  in  various  wajs,  the  strength  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  heroic  sagas  of  Iceland.  He  had  rendered 
one  into  verse,  in  The  Eartfdy  Paradise^  above  all,  Orettir 
the  Strong  and  The  Volsunga  he  had  done  into  English  prose. 
His  next  great  poem  was  The  Story  of  Sigurd,  a  poetic  render- 
ing of  the  theme  which  is,  to  the  North,  what  the  Tale  of 
Troy  is  to  G-reece,  and  to  all  the  world.  Mr.  Morris  took  the 
form  of  the  story  which  is  most  archaic,  and  bears  most  birth- 
marks of  its  savage  origin — ^the  version  of  the  Volsunga^  not  the 
German  shape  of  the  Nibelungenlied.  He  showed  extraordinary 
skill  especially  in  making  human  and  intelligible  the  story  of 
Begin,  Otter,  Fafhir,  and  the  Dwarf  Andvari's  Hoard. 

*  It  WBB  Reidmar  the  Ancient  begat  me ;  and  now  was  he  waxen  old, 
And  a  covetous  man  and  a  king ;  and  he  bade,  and  I  built  him  a  hall, 
And  a  golden  glorious  house ;  and  thereto  his  sons  did  he  call. 
And  he  bade  them  be  evil  and  wise,  that  his  will  through  them  might 

be  wrought. 
Then  he  gave  unto  Fafnir  my  brother  the  soul  that  feareth  nought, 
And  the  brow  of  the  hardened  iron,  and  the  hand  that  may  never  fail, 
And  the  greedy  heart  of  a  king,  and  the  ear  that  hears  no  wail. 

'  But  next  unto  Otter  my  brother  he  gave  the  snare  and  the  net, 
And  the  loDging  to  wend  through  the  wild- wood,  and  wade  the  high- 
ways wet : 
And  the  foot  that  never  resteth,  while  aught  be  left  alive 
That  hath  cunning  to  match  man's  cunning  or  might  with  his  might  to 
strive. 

Q  Qa 
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<  And  to  me,  the  least  and  the  youngest,  what  gift  for  the  slaying  of  ease  f 
Saye  the  grief  that  lememhers  the  past,  and  the  fear  that  the  future 

sees  t 
And  the  hammer  and  fashioning-iron,  and  the  living  coal  of  fire ; 
And  the  craft  that  createth  a  semhlance,  and  fails  of  the  heart's  desire ; 
And  the  toil  that  each  dawning  quickens  and  the  task  that  is  never 

done; 
And  the  heart  that  longeth  ever,  nor  will  look  to  the  deed  that  is  won. 

'  Thus  gave  my  father  the  gifts  that  might  never  be  taken  again  ; 

Far  worse  were  we  now  than  the  Gods,  and  but  little  better  than  men. 

But  yet  of  our  ancient  might  one  thing  had  we  left  us  still : 

We  had  craft  to  change  our  semblance,  and  could  shift  us  at  our  will 

Into  bodies  of  the  beast-kind,  or  fowl,  or  fishes  cold ; 

For  belike  no  fiz^d  semblance  we  had  in  the  days  of  old, 

Till  the  Qods  were  waxen  busy,  and  all  things  their  form  must  take 

That  knew  of  good  and  evil,  and  longed  to  gather  and  make.' 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  passage  of  the  kloAxciis%evMmi  be- 
tween Sigurd  and  Brynhild,  that  most  dramatic  and  most  modem 
moment  in  the  ancient  tragedy,  the  moment  where  the  clonds  of 
savage  fancy  scatter  in  the  light  of  a  hopeless  human  love,  then, 
I  must  confess,  I  prefer  the  simple,  brief  prose  of  Mr.  Morris's 
translation  of  the  YoUv/aga  to  his  rather  periphrastic  paraphrase. 
Every  student  of  poetry  may  make  the  comparison  for  himself, 
and  decide  for  himself  whether  the  old  or  the  new  is  better. 
Again,  in  the  final  fight  and  massacre  in  the  Hall  of  Atli,  I  can- 
not but  prefer  the  Slaying  of  the  Wooers,  at  the  close  of  the 
Ody88ey,  or  the  last  fight  of  Koland  at  Roncesvauz,  or  the  prose 
version  in  the  Volsunga.  All  these  are  the  work  of  men  who 
were  war-smiths  as  well  as  song-smiths.  Here  is  a  passage  from 
the  *  murder  grim  and  great : ' 

So  he  Faith  in  the  midst  of  the  focmen  with  his  war-fiame  reared  on 

high. 
But  all  alout  and  around  him  goes  up  a  bitter  cry 
From  the  iron  men  of  Atli,  and  the  bickering  of  the  steel 
Sends  a  roar  up  to  the  roof- ridge,  and  the  Niblung  war- ranks  reel 
Behind  the  steadfast  Gunnar  :  but  lo,  have  ye  seen  the  com, 
While  yet  men  grind  the  sickle,  by  the  wind  streak  overborne 
When  the  sudden  rain  sweeps  downward,  and  summer  groweth  black. 
And  the  smitten  wood-side  roareth  'neath  the  driving  thunder-wrack  % 
So  before  the  wise-heart  Hogni  shrank  the  champions  of  the  East 
As  his  great  voice  shook  the  timbers  in  the  hall  of  AtU's  feast. 
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There  he  smote  and  beheld  not  the  smitten,  and  by  nought  were  his 

edges  stopped ; 
He  smote  and  the  dead  were  thrust  from  him  ;  a  hand  with  its  shield 

he  lopped ; 
There  met  him  Atli's  marshal,  and  his  arm  at  the  shoulder  he  shred ; 
Three  swords  were  upreared  against  him  of  the  best  of  the  kin  of  the 

dead; 
And  he  struck  off  a  head  to  the  rightward,  and  his  sword  through    a 

throat  he  thrust, 
But  the  third  stroke  fell  on  his  helm- crest,  and  he  stooped  to  the  ruddy 

dust, 
And  uprose  as  the  ancient  Giant,  and  both  his  hands  were  wet : 
Red  then  was  the  world  to  his  eyen,  as  his  hand  to  the  labour  he  set ; 
Swords  shook  and  fell  in  h^'s  pathway,  huge  bodies  leapt  and  fell. 
Harsh  grided  shield  and  war-helm  like  the  tempest-smitten  bell. 
And  the  war-cries  ran  together,  and  no  man  his  brother  knew. 
And  the  dead  men  loaded  the  living,  as  he  went  the  war- wood  through ; 
And  man  'gainst  man  was  huddled,  till  no  sword  rose  to  smite. 
And  clear  stood  the  glorious  Hogni  in  an  island  of  the  fight. 
And  there  ran  a  river  of  death  'twixt  the  Niblung  and  his  foes, 
And  therefrom  the  terror  of  men  and  the  wrath  of  the  Gods  arose. 

I  admit  that  this  does  not  affect  me  as  does  the  figure  of 
Odyssens  raining  his  darts  of  doom,  or  the  courtesy  of  Soland  when 
the  blinded  Oliver  smites  him  by  mischance,  and,  indeed,  the 
Keeping  of  the  Stair  by  Umslopogaas  appeals  to  me  more  vigorously 
as  a  strenuous  picture  of  war.  To  be  just  to  Mr.  Morris,  let  us 
give  his  rendering  of  part  of  the  Slaying  of  the  Wooers,  firom  his 
translation  of  the  Odyssey : 

And  e'en  as  the  word  he  uttered,  he  drew  his  keen  sword  out 

Brazen,  on  each  side  shearing,  and  with  a  fearful  shout 

Rushed  on  him ;  but  Odysseus  that  very  while  let  fly 

And  smote  him  with  the  arrow  in  the  breast,  the  pap  hard  by, 

And  drove  the  swift  shaft  to  the  liver,  and  adown  to  the  ground  fell  the 

sword 
From  out  of  his  hand,  and  doubled  he  htmg  above  the  board. 
And  staggered ;  and  whirling  he  fell,  and  the  meat  was  scattered  around, 
And  the  double  cup  moreover,  and  his  forehead  smote  the  ground ; 
And  his  heart  was  wrung  with  torment,  and  with  both  feet  spuming  he 

smote 
The  high-seat ;  and  over  his  eyen  did  the  cloud  of  darkness  float. 

And  then  it  was  Amphinomus,  who  drew  his  whetted  sword 
And  fell  on,  making  his  onrush  'gainst  Odysseus  the  glorious  lord, 
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1£  perchance  he    might  get  him   out-doars:  b«t  Telemadivs  him 

forewent, 
And  a  cast  of  the  brazen  war-spear  from  behind  him  therewith  sent 
Amidmost  of  his  shoulders,  that  drave  through  his  breast  and  out. 
And  clattering  he  fell,  and  the  earth  all  the  breadth  of  his  forehead 

smote. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  more  of  Mr.  Morris's  Odyssey.  Close 
to  the  letter  of  the  Greek  he  usually  keeps,  but  where  are  the  surge 
and  thunder  of  the  music  of  Homer  ?  Apparently  we  most 
accent  the  penultimate  in  '  Amphinomus '  if  the  line  is  to  scan. 
I  select  a  passage  of  peaceful  beauty  from  Book  Y. : 

But  all  about  that  cavern  there  grew  a  blossoming  wood. 

Of  alder  and  of  poplar  and  of  cypress  savouring  good ; 

And  fowl  therein  wing- spreading  were  wont  to  roost  and  be, 

For  owls  were  there  and  fidcons,  and  long-tongued  crows  of  the  sea, 

And  deeds  of  the  sea  they  deal  with  and  thereof  they  have  a  care. 

But  round  the  hollow  cavern  there  spread  and  flourished  fair 

A  vine  of  garden  breeding,  and  in  its  grapes  was  glad ; 

And  four  wells  of  the  white  water  their  heads  together  had. 

And  flowing  on  in  order  four  ways  they  thence  did  get ; 

And  soft  were  the  meadows  blooming  with  parsley  and  violet. 

Yea,  if  thither  indeed  had  come  e'en  one  of  the  Deathless,  e'en  he 

H!ad  wondered  and  gladdened  his  heart  with  all  that  was  there  to  see. 

And  there  in  sooth  stood  wondering  the  Flitter,  the  Argus-bane. 

But  when  o'er  all  these  matters  in  his  soul  he  had  marvelled  amain, 

Then  into  the  wide  cave  went  he,  and  Calypso,  Godhead's  Grace, 

Failed  nowise  there  to  know  him  as  she  looked  upon  his  face ; 

For  never  unknown  to  each  other  are  the  Deathless  Gods,  though  they 

Apart  from  one  another  may  be  dwelling  far  away. 

But  Odysseus  the  mighty-hearted  within  he  met  not  there. 

Who  on  the  beach  sat  weeping,  as  oft  he  was  wont  to  wear 

His  soul  with  grief  and  groaning,  and  weeping ;  yea,  and  he 

As  the  tears  he  was  pouring  downward  yet  gazed  o'er  the  untilled  sea. 

This  is  close  enough,  but 

And  flowing  on  in  order  four  ways  they  thence  did  gei 

is  not  precisely  musical.  Why  is  Hermes  ^  The  Flitter '  ?  But  I 
have  often  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  these  archaistic  pecu- 
liarities, which  to  some  extent  mar  our  pleasure  in  Mr.  Morris's 
translations.  In  his  version  of  the  rich  Virgilian  measure  they 
are  especially  out  of  place.  The  jiEneid  is  rendered  with  a  rongh«- 
ness  which  might  better  befit  a  translation  of  Ennius.    Thus  the 
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reader  of  Mr.  Morris's  poetical  translations  has  in  his  hands 
versions  of  ahnost  literal  closeness,  and  (what  is  extremely  rare) 
versions  of  poetry  by  a  poet.  But  his  acquaintance  with  Early 
English  and  Icelandic  has  added  to  the  poet  a  strain  of  the  philo- 
logist, and  his  English  in  the  Odyssey^  still  more  in  the  jEneid, 
is  oix^Lsionally  more  archaic  than  the  Greek  of  900  B.C.  So  at 
least  it  seems  to  a  reader  not  unversed  in  attempts  to  fit  the 
classical  poets  with  an  English  rendering.  But  the  true  test  is 
in  the  appreciation  of  the  lovers  of  poetiy  in  general. 

To  them,  as  to  all  who  desire  the  restoration  of  beauty  in 
modem  life,  Mr.  Morris  has  been  a  benefactor  almost  without 
example.  Indeed,  did  space  permit  and  were  adequate  knowledge 
mine,  Mr.  Morris's  poetry  should  have  been  criticised  as  only  a 
part  of  the  vast  industry  of  his  life  in  many  crafts  and  many 
arts.  His  place  in  English  life  and  literature  is  unique  as  'it  is 
honourable.  He  has  done  what  he  desired  to  do — he  has  made 
vast  additions  to  simple  and  stainless  pleasures. 

A.  Lang. 
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The  First  Foot. 


THEY  had  been  working  in  the  hayfield  all  day  with  a  blazing 
sun  burning  down  on  them  most  of  the  time,  but  now  the 
last  pike  was  being  raised  and  the  last  sweep  dragged  towards  it. 
Some  of  the  workers  who  were  waiting  its  arrival  were  mopping 
their  faces  and  watching  its  tumultuous  course;  some  were  picking 
up  little  rolls  of  hay  which  had  escaped  on  the  way,  or  wisps  which 
had  blown  on  to  the  hedges.  Kitty  Carter  was  one  who  had 
chosen  the  latter  employment,  and  she  had  got  an  armful  when, 
among  the  branches  of  a  young  ash,  she  thought  she  espied  an 
even  ash  leaf.  Now,  every  one  knows  that  if  you  find  an  even 
ash  leaf,  i.e.  a  leaf  which  does  not  end  as  ash  leaves  ought  to  end, 
with  a  leaflet  at  its  tip,  but  has  two  placed  opposite  each  other, 
and  if  you  gather  this  and  put  it  in  your  left-foot  shoe  and  wear 
it  till  bedtime,  and  then  put  its  crumpled  remains  under  your 
pillow,  you  will  infallibly  dream  of  the  person  whom  you  wiU 
marry. 

A  glimpse  of  a  leaf  of  this  kind  having  been  vouchsafed  to 
Kitty,  it  was  vexatious  to  be  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Farmer 
Dunthome's  son,  even  though  he  was  the  very  man  she  wished 
to  dream  of. 

*  What  are  you  lating  in  the  dike,  Kitty  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Oh,  never  you  mind,  Eobert,'  she  answered  with  coquettish 
brusqueness. 

'  But  I  can't  help  minding.  I  mind  everything  you  do.  I've 
had  my  thowts  fixed  on  you  all  day  long.  Hasn't  no  one  never 
teirt  you  that  you're  out  and  out  the  bonniest  lass  iv  Durham 
county  ? ' 

*  Talking  that  way's  just  foolishness,  Robert,'  she  replied, 
colouring  with  pleasure. 

*  Now,  you  know  it  isn't,  Kitty !  Don't  you  never  tak'  a  look 
at  yourself  i'  the  glass  ?  Who  has  such  bohnie  blue  eyes,  or  such 
shining   goldie-brown  hair,  or  such   a  face  altogether?     Come 
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along,  you've  got  what  hay  there  is !  Grive  it  to  me,  it's  a  big 
annfcd  for  you ! '    But  Kitty  did  not  stir. 

'  Gome,  let's  be  off;  they'll  be  done  piking  directly.'  She  had 
one  foot  in  the  dry  ditch,  and  as  he  spoke  he  tried  to  draw  her 
away. 

*  Oh,  do  be  quiet ! '  she  exclaimed.  *  It's  my  belief  you've 
gone  and  made  me  lose  my  even  ash-leaf.' 

*  And  if  I  have,  what  would  it  have  tell't  you  more  nor  you 
know  already  ?  You  know  who  loves  you  best  of  all — now  don't 
you,  Kitty  ? ' 

*  Maybe  I  do,  and  more  likely  I  don't,'  said  Kitty  perversely, 
just  because  she  was  so  delighted.  Never  had  he  said  so  much 
before. 

*  Kitty,  dear  Kitty,   I Oh,   gracious  heavens !  what's 

going  on  over  there  ? '  He  was  looking  at  a  gate  at  the  far  comer 
of  the  field,  and  when  Kitty  looked  there  too,  she  saw  that  all 
the  workers  had  deserted  the  pike  and  were  crowding  round  this 
gate  in  stormy  dispute  with  a  tall  young  man  whom  she  did  not 
know. 

*  It's  some  one  who  wants  to  cross  our  field  to  get  to  Sunny 
Brow,  and  the  men  wan  thim  to  pay  his  footing  first,'  said  Dan- 
thome. 

*  Then  I'll  awarrant  you  it's  Mr.  Newby's  son — ^him  that  ran 
away.  I  heard  tell  they'd  forgiven  him,  and  expected  him  home 
to-day.  Just  think !  He's  not  been  home  for  eighteen  years ! 
Let's  go  and  see  what  he's  like  after  all  that  time  in  London.' 

*He'd  far  better  have  been  here  helping  his  father.  Those- 
high  medowses  of  his  are  fairly  choked  up  wi'  thistles.  They've 
taken  all  the  natur'  out  of  the  grass.'  This  was  said  angrily,  for 
not  only  was  there  ill-will  between  Dunthorne's  father  and  New- 
by's, but  he  felt  that  things  had  just  now  gone  too  far  between 
him  and  Kitty  for  her  to  want  to  run  away  to  see  anything. 

'  Oh,  Bobert,  Bobert  I  Look  !  look !  They're  killin'  of  him ! ' 
cried  Kitty  in  wild  alarm,  for  the  angry  men  had  penned  Newby 
into  a  narrow  circle  formed  by  their  outstretched  hay-forks,  and 
each  moment  this  circle  was  becoming  narrower.  But  Dunthome 
was  already  half  across  the  field.  He  heard  the  men's  savage 
cries  as  he  went.  *  You  mun  pay  your  footing ! '  cried  some. 
*  No  excuses  will  be  taken,'  cried  others.  '  You  chose  to  come 
into  our  work-field  when  we're  throng  on  piking,  so  out  wi'  your 
brass  afore  worse  happens  to  you ! '  The  women  were  as  cla- 
morous as  the  men.     '  Ding  him  down,'  cried  one,  ^  and  just  tak' 
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what  ye  think  fit  out  of  his  pockets ! '  ^  What's  the  use  of  putting 
a  fine  black  coat  on  yer  back/  screeched  another,  *  if  ye  don't 
know  how  to  behave  yerseF  like  a  gentleman  when  it's  there? 
Pay  yer  footing  when  yer  asked,  like  other  folks,  or  just  tak'  the 
consequences ! ' 

'  Drop  that,  this  moment ! '  cried  Dunthome  authoritatively, 
and  Kitty,  who  was  close  behind,  thought  no  greater  hero  could 
exist. 

*  Nought  of  t'sort !  It's  we'r  right,  and  well  haVtl'  Never- 
theless some  of  the  forks  were  lowered  a  little.  Seeing  this, 
three  men  dashed  into  the  circle  and  seized  Newby — ^his  torn 
sleeve  bore  witness  to  the  strength  of  their  grasp.  Dnniliome 
broke  into  the  circle  too,  and  tried  to  release  Newby,  who  had 
knocked  down  one  man  and  was  now  trying  to  dispose  of  another. 
'  Let  him  go,  I  say !     Let  him  go  !     It's  Mr.  Newby's  son.' 

'  And  what  of  that  ?  Newby's  men  would  mak'  you  pay  if 
you  set  foot  in  their  hay  field,  and  Newby's  son  mun  pay  here ! ' 

'He  shall  not!'  cried  Dunthome  angrily,  and  flung  off  another 
assailant,  but  no  sooner  was  one  of  Newby's  hands  thus  set  free 
than  he  settled  the  question  by  pulling  out  a  handful  of  small 
change  and  flinging  it  among  the  crowd.  '  There,  you  pack  of 
beggars,  there's  what  you  want !  If  you  drink  yourselves  drunk 
you'll  not  behave  more  disgracefully  than  you  have  done  now ! 
Nine  men  with  forks  against  one  with  no  weapon  at  all;  but  what 
can  one  expect  in  a  place  like  this ! ' 

'  It's  your  native,  at  any  rate,'  said  Dunthome. 

'I  know — I  know,  excuse  me,  but  they've  ruined  both  my 
coat  and  my  temper.  Thanks  for  your  help.  Oh !  I  say  I  what 
eyes!   What  a  beautiful  girl!    Surely  she's  not  a  common  villager?* 

'  I  must  go  back  to  my  work,'  said  Dunthome,  who  knew  he 
was  speaking  of  Kitty ;  '  this  awkward  business  has  set  us  late.' 

He  turned  away  and  saw  that  Kitty  was  near.  She  could  not 
have  heard  what  Newby  had  said,  but  seemed  more  interested 
than  Dunthome  liked.  As  he  passed  her  she  said,  *  My  !  but  you 
did  come  down  on  those  men !     It  was  real  grand  ! ' 

'  I  was  sore  put  out  in  all  ways,  Kitty,  both  with  what  they 
did  to  Newby  and  what  they  did  to  me.  I  was  so  happy  over 
there  with  you,  but  they  drove  all  my  happiness  away.* 

'  Dunthome,'  said  a  voice  behind  him,  *  being  a  Winston  man 
myself,  I  ought  to  know  every  one  in  the  village,  but  the  eighteen 
yefiurs  spent  in  the  gre^t  metropolis  have  affected  my  memory. 
Will  you  introduce  me  to  this  young  lady  ? ' 
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^  Tm  not  a  lady/  said  Kitty  with  dignity.  '  I  am  Kitty  Carter, 
and  I  live  with  my  grandmother  at  Brigg  End  Cottage.' 

*  I  know  it.  It's  on  the  carriage  road  to  my  father's.  No  doubt 
I  knew  you  long  ago/ 

'  As  .a  baby  in  arms/  interrupted  Dunthome. 

'Oh,  ah!  I  was  only  trying  to  establish  a  claim  to  Miss 
Carter's  acquaintance.' 

'  Say  Kitty,  please,  Mr.  Newby ;  Miss  Carter  does  not  sound 
right.' 

'  Well  then,  Kitty,  if  I  may  use  that  pretty  name,  unless  my 
memory  errs,  I  seem  to  recollect  that  when  the  last  pike  was 
made  the  haymakers  used  to  join  hands  and  dance  round  it.  Will 
you  dance  round  this  pike  with  me  ? ' 

'  That's  what  comes  of  London  ! '  said  IQtty.  ^  You've  clean 
forgotten  country  ways.  It's  com  that  folks  dance  and  sing  about 
when  they're  carrying  the  last  load  home — or  maybe  you're 
thinking  of  the  dance  at  the  mell  supper  ? ' 

*  Isn't  there  a  mell  supper  when  the  hay's  got  in  ? '  asked 
Newby,  whereupon  Kitty  and  Dunthome  laughed. 

'  I  imagine  by  your  laughter  that  this  mell  supper — mill,  of 
course,  it  should  be — comes  oflF  only  in  honour  of  com.' 

'  That's  so ! '  said  Dunthome,  and  again  sweet  Kitty  smiled. 

'  I  think  I'll  go  home/  said  Newby,  with  some  pique,  raising 
his  bruised  hat  to  Kitty  as  he  went. 

'  What  a  stuck-up  idiot  of  an  animal  that  fellow  is ! ' 
exclaimed  Dunthome.  '  He  thinks  himself  better  nor  all  of  us 
put  together  just  because  he  has  spent  eighteen  years  in  a 
dingy  old  printing-house  in  dirty  old  London ! ' 

*  London's  London ! '  observed  Kitty  thoughtfully. 

*  And  it's  where  you'd  fain  be,  I  reckon.' 

*  Just  to  see  it.     Winston's  where  I  want  to  live.' 

*  You  can't  do  both/  said  Dunthome,  and  she  wondered  what 
he  meant. 

*  How  they  did  rive  his  coat ! ' 

*  It  wouldn't  have  rove  if  it  hadn't  been  a  twopenny-halfpeimy 
thing  out  of  a  slop-shop.' 

'  How  you  do  tak'  agin  a  poor  fellow  all  of  a  minute ! ' 

'  How  you  do  tak*  a  fancy  to  a  fellow  just  as  quick ! ' 

'Eobert!!!' 

*Kitty!!!' 

'Don't  Kitty  me!' 

'  Oh,  now  that  he's  to  Kitty  you,  I'm  not,  I  suppose.' 
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*  There  yon  go,  making  a  few  words  into  a  great  big  quarrel ! 
I  only  meant  don't  Kitty  me  when  you're  so  unkind.' 

*  If  I'm  unkind  I'm  only  like  you ! ' 

^  I'm  neither  unkind  nor  wanting  to  be.  It's  you,  Bobert ! 
It's  you  from  beginning  to  end.  Since  Mr.  Newby  cam'  nigh- 
hand  us  it's  all  you  have  been.  You'd  nothing  but  pleasant 
words  for  me  by  the  dike-side — it's  well  for  me  that  I  didn't 
believe  them ! ' 

*  They  were  true,  Kitty.' 

*  Who's  to  say  what's  true  and  what's  not  ?  All  I  know  for 
certain  is  that  I'm  going  home,  so  good-bye,'  and  in  a  moment 
she  was  gone. 

*  Kitty ! '  he  cried,  ^  wait  till  I  get  my  fork  and  rake  and  coat, 
and  I'll  set  you  across  the  fields.     I've  something  to  say.' 

*  No !  no !  It  would  only  be  more  of  the  same  sort ! '  and 
away  she  sped,  leaving  him  planted  there  in  sheer  amazement. 


When  a  quarrel  took  place  in  Winston,  and  one  of  the  dispu- 
tants wished  for  a  reconciliation,  it  was  considered  expedient  to 
]et  the  other  '  sleep  some  of  it  off.'  Dunthome,  partly  of  neces- 
sity, adopted  this  course.  His  father  had  other  hay  *  to  win,' 
so  there  would  be  more  haymaking  days  with  Kitty.  To-morrow 
it  was  to  be  the  turn  of  the  Well  Springs  field,  and  he  would  have 
ample  opportunity  to  lure  back  to  her  fieu;e  the  smiles  on  which 
his  well-being  depended. 

Alas!  when  to-morrow  came,  he  was  sent  to  work  on  a 
different  part  of  the  farm,  and  next  day  he  had  to  drive  some 
beasts  to  Durham  Market,  from  which  he  returned  too  late  to  see 
Kitty  out  of  her  house,  which  meant  not  seeing  her  at  all,  for 
she  had  told  him  not  to  go  there,  as  her  grandmother  would  not 
like  it.  When  he  had  parted  from  her  in  anger,  little  had  he 
thought  that  three  suns  would  go  down  on  their  wrath. 

Sunday  came  at  last,  and  he  got  ready  for  church  betimes, 
doing  his  best  to  banish  the  thought  that  Newby's  way  thither 
led  past  Brigg  End  Cottage.  '  He  shall  not  walk  to  church  with 
Kitty ! '  he  resolved.  '  That  is,  not  if  I  can  hinder  him  ! '  So  he 
set  off  before  the  time,  passed  Kitty's  home,  which  stood  in  a 
garden  full  of  flowers  in  an  angle  between  river  and  road,  and 
waited  by  a  gate  on  the  road  by  which  Newby  would  come.  The 
church  bells  began  to  ring  cheerily ;  he  waited  and  watched.  No 
Kitty  was  visible,  but  ere  long  Newby  appeared  resplendent  in  a 
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light  STiinmer  suit,  and  one  of  the  moss    roses   for  which  the 
Sunny  Brow  garden  was  renowned  in  his  button-hole. 

'  Church  ? '  he  said  interrogatively. 

'  Yes,  church/ 

*  Then  let's  go  together,  unless  you're  waiting  for  some  one.* 
'  And  that's  what  I  am,'  Dunthome  answered  shortly. 

*  All  right,'  said  Newby,  and  walked  on.  Dunthome  observed, 
however,  that  he  loitered  at  the  Brigg  End,  but  one  of  the  church 
bells  stopped,  leaving  to  its  companion  the  task  of  hurrying  up 
laggards,  and  Newby  doubtless  thought  what  Dunthome  was 
beginning  to  think,  that  Kitty  had  already  gone. 

*  That  sharp-sounding  little  bell  will  drive  me  out  of  my  wits ! 
thought  Dunthome.   '  "  Gome !  Come !  Come  !  "  it  seems  to  ding 
angrily  into  one's  ears.      I  am  coming,  bell,  as  fast  as  I  can  !      I 
know  now  that  Kitty's  gone — she  never  waits  for  you  and  your 
horrible  noise !    Thank  goodness  she  set  off  afore  he  went  by ! ' 

He  made  all  haste,  but  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  con- 
fession when  he  entered  the  church.  To  get  to  the  Windy  Nook 
pew  he  had  to  pass  Kitty.  She  was  kneeling  like  the  rest,  and 
never  looked  up,  but  he  saw  what  cut  him  to  the  heart — instead 
of  the  sprig  of  southernwood  which  she  usually  brought,  a  moss 
rose  from  the  Newbys'  garden  was  lying  by  her  side  on  a  carefully 
folded  pocket-handkerchief. 

*  There's  neither  peace  nor  comfort  for  me,  no,  not  even  in 
God's  kirk,'  thought  Dunthome,  and  all  through  the  service  the 
flaunting  pink  of  a  rose  he  did  not  want  to  see  came  between  him 
and  the  pages  of  his  prayer-book. 

The  church  '  scaled '  at  twelve.  Winston  folks  always  had  the 
justice  to  admit  that  their  '  parson  was  no  spoil-pudding.'  Dun- 
thome hurried  out.  He  would  go  home  without  so  much  as 
speaking  to  the  girl.  He  would  wait  for  dear  little  Kitty  and  tell 
her  that  he  could  not  live  without  her.  He  would  stay  and  con- 
ceal his  own  feelings,  but  try  to  discover  hers.  The  third  course 
was  that  which  he  adopted,  and  while  he  waited  in  the  porch 
Farmer  Newby  came  to  him. 

'  We  are  going  to  have  a  party  next  Saturday  at  Sunny  Brow,' 
raid  he.  '  It's  partly  to  show  our  plisure  at  our  lad's  return,  and 
partly  to  handsel  our  new  kitchen.  You  know  maybe  that  we've 
built  oursel's  a  grand  new  kitchen  ?  Well,  me  and  my  missis 
hope  you'll  put  away  any  notions  that  I'm  not  so  friendly  to 
you  and  youm  as  might  be,  and  gie  us  t'plisure  o'  your  com- 
pany at  our  party — party's  my  missis's    grand  name  for't.       I 
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just  calls  it  onr  kitchen-warming.  Now  don't  be  iv  a  hnny  to 
say  no — ^there'll  be  dancing,  and  I  reckon  you  like  that;  and 
bonnie  lassies,  and  I  don't  suppose  you've  any  great  objection  to 
them,  so  why  shouldn't  you  plisure  us  by  coming  ? ' 

*  Thank  you  for  your  kindness ' 

^  Now,  my  good  lad,  you're  surely  not  going  to  say  no !  It 
would  be  wrang !  It  would  be  trying  to  keep  up  ill  will.  None 
of  us  at  Sunny  Brow  has  a  scrap  of  ill  wiU  to  you  or  youm,  and 
m  not  tak'  no  for  an  answer.  Gome  if  you  wiU  on  Saturday,  and 
you'll  be  welcome.' 

'  You  are  kind ! '  began  Dunthome,  but  Farmer  Newby  was 
gone.  In  another  minute  Kitty  appeared.  She  glanced  at  Dun- 
thome and  coloured  up  to  a  shade  of  pink  as  bright  as  that  of  the 
rose  which  he  could  not  forget,  and  just  as  he  was  feeling  that  it 
might  be  pleasure  at  seeing  himself,  Newby  came  from  behind, 
leaving  it  doubtful  if  the  blush  had  not  been  due  to  his  presence. 
Dunthome  went  to  her,  and  heard  her  joyfdUy  accepting  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Sunny  Brow  party.  Worse  still,  the  rector  came 
out,  and,  espying  his  churchwarden,  Dunthome,  exclaimed,  ^  The 
very  man  I  want ! '  and  carried  him  away  to  discuss  some  little 
parish  matter. 

•  •••■*■ 

*  If  you  ax  me,  Bobert,  I  say  go.' 

*  But,  father?' 

*  He'U  be  agin  it  of  course,  but  why  keep  up  ill  will  ?  * 

*  What's  it  all  about,  mother  ?     I  never  knew.' 

*  About  nothing !  Your  father's  been  touchy  and  jealous  all 
along.  He  niver  could  be  made  to  see  that  Newby  hadn't  got  all 
the  good  land,  and  he  himself  all  the  bad,  and  yet  when  all  comes 
to  all,  I'll  a-warrant  you  that  our  fiirm  fetches  in  fully  as  much 
as  Newby's.' 

*  Then  father  has  no  real  ground  for  being  crazed  ?  * 

*  None  !  There's  nothing  better  about  Newby's  farm  but  its 
name.  Sunny  Brow  is  pleasant-sounding,  but  it  must  ha*  been  a 
fool  who  christened  this  place  Windy  Nook,  and  expected  a  fEumer 
to  settle  down  comfortable  in't.  Go  to  the  party;  it's  real 
handsome  o'  them  to  ax  you ! ' 

•  •••«•  i 

*  You're  one  of  fright  sort,  my  lad,'  said  Farmer  Newby, 
*  you  tak'  things  as  they're  meant ;  but  you're  late.  They've  been 
making  gam'  alive  here  for  better  nor  an  hour ! ' 
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The  dust  was  rising  in  clouds,  but  Dunthome  soon  saw  Kitty 
in  a  light  blue  dress  and  ribbons.  She  was  one  of  a  group  of 
young  folks  in  the  opposite  comer.  Young  Newby  had  just  been 
blindfolded  for  a  game  of  blind  man's  bufiT.  ^  He  can  see ! '  cried 
some ;  '  he  can  see !  If  he  puts  his  head  back  he  can  see  all 
down  the  side  of  his  nose.' 

*  Not  I ! '  cried  Newby.    *  I  see  nothing  at  all ! ' 

*  For  sure  ? '  they  asked. 

*  For  sure,'  he  answered ;  but  Dunthome  was  convinced  he 
did. 

The  game  began  in  due  form  with  the  inquiry :  *  How  many 
horses  has  your  father  in  his  stable  ? ' 

*  Three :  black,  white,  and  grey,'  replied  Newby,  as  prompted. 
Whereupon  the  man  who  had  put  this  question  turned  him 
quickly  round  twice  or  thrice  to  make  him  lose  his  bearings, 
while  he  said:  *Tben  turn  about  and  wheel  about,  and  catch 
whom  you  may ! ' 

Kitty  meanwhile  was  watching  this  so  intently  that  she  saw 
nothing  else. 

'Why,  IGtty!'  said  Dunthorne,  *one  would  think  you  had 
never  played  blind  man's  buflf  before ! ' 

'  You  here,  Eobert !     I  never  saw  you  come  in !  * 

fiobert,  who  believed  that  even  if  fifty  handkerchiefs  bound 
his  eyes  he  would  have  felt  her  presence,  thought  sight  quite 
unnecessary,  and  was  hurt.  *Yes,  I'm  here,'  he  began  sadly, 
'I ' 

That  speech  was  never  ended,  for  with  great  outspread  arms 
Newby  was  bearing  swiftly  down  on  the  part  of  the  room  where 
he  knew  Kitty  to  be,  and  darting  frantically  hither  and  thither 
to  make  her  i^fraid  to  leave  the  spot. 

*  Kitty,'  whispered  Dunthome,  drawing  her  quickly  away  with 
him,  *  I  have  thought  of  nothing  but  you  since * 

A  shriek  from  Kitty,  and  a  wild  plunge  under  Newby's  arms, 
and  a  hair's-breadth  escape  of  Dunthome  and  Kitty,  was  the  only 
end  of  this  speech. 

*  Why  have  you  never  given  me  a  chance  ? '  he  began,  as  soon 
as  words  were  possible,  to  the  girl  who  had  clutched  his  arm  on 
the  way,  but  a  moment  later  he  found  that  she  was  not  Kitty — 
Kitty  had  been  tumultuously  swept  to  another  side  of  the  room, 
and  Newby,  with  the  precision  bom  of  a  fair  amount  of  sight, 
was  following  her.  She  tried  to  escape,  she  made  herself  small, 
she  ducked,  she  darted  hither  and  thither,  but  every  resource  was 
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unavailing,  and  she  was  dragged  by  her  captor  into  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

*  Whe  is't ! '  cried  many  voices.  *  Ye'll  have  to  say  that/  for 
they  felt  that  a  man  who  had  lived  eighteen  years  in  London 
required  instruction  in  village  games,  Newby  pretended  not  to 
know,  and  Dunthome  had  to  stand  by  and  see  him  pass  his  hate- 
ful hands  over  the  girl's  fistce  and  hair,  as  if  touch  were  the  only 
sense  on  which  he  had  to  depend  for  identification.  Dunthome 
could  have  killed  him. 

'  Why,  it's  Kitty  !  It's  pretty  little  Kitty !  I'll  take  my  oath 
of  it ! '  he  cried  at  last,  pulling  off  the  handkerchief  as  he  spoke. 
'  It  is !  It  is !  I  knew  I  couldn't  be  deceived.  Now,  Miss  Kitty, 
it's  your  turn  to  be  blindfolded,  and  I'll  be  the  one  to  do  it.' 
Then,  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  he  began  to  tie  the  bandage  over  her 
eyes. 

It  was  part  of  the  game,  but  it  was  not  a  part  that  Dunthome 
relished,  and  it  enraged  him  to  see  Newby  throwing  himself  in 
Kitty's  way  at  every -turn  when  the  game  was  once  more  in  pro- 
gress. She  seemed  to  be  aware  of  this,  for  whenever  her  hand 
touched  a  man's  coat,  she  tried  to  grasp  a  girl's  drees  to  disappoint 
him. 

*  Fire,  Kitty !  Fire  ! '  cried  Dunthome  once  when  she  was 
too  near  that  danger.  She  knew  the  voice,  and,  darting  to  the 
point  from  which  it  had  come,  caught  a  man  who  thrust  himself 
in  her  way,  and  he  vas  Newby. 

*  You've  been  catched  twice  running,'  eaid  a  man  near.  '  Some- 
one else  mun  be  blinded.' 

'  No !  No  !  It's  the  fiddler's  tum ;  we'll  have  a  polka  now,' 
cried  Newby,  and  Newby  was  in  power. 

*  Dance  it  with  me,  Kitty,*  pleaded  Dunthome. 

*  That  I  would  in  a  minute,  but  I'm  engaged  to  Mr.  Newby.' 
Dunthome  looked  dismayed. 

*  There  '11  be  other  dances,  I ' 

*  Then  the  next.' 

'It  depends  on  what  it  is.  I've  promised  Mr.  Newby  two 
polkas  and  one  country  dance.' 

'And  that's  about  all  the  dancing  there'll  be.  Games  go 
down  best  here,*  said  Newby,  and  then  went  to  make  some 
arrangement. 

'  Good  night,  Kitty ;  I'm  going  home ! ' 

*  Oh,  Eobert,  I  didn't  know  you  were  coming,'  pleaded  Kitty 
regretfully.     *  Ygu  never  do  come  here.' 
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*  Come,  Kitty/  intermpted  Newby,  *  let's  waste  no  time/ 
*Gtet  a  partner,  my  lad/  said  old  Mr.  Newby.     'With  that 

music  I  could  dance  mysel'/ 

'In  a  minute/  answered  Dunthome,  but  did  not.  Once  or 
twice  he  fancied  that  Kitty  was  trying  to  stop  to  rest  by  the 
door  where  he  was  standing,  but  if  so,  her  attempts  were 
frustrated. 

He  went  into  the  garden,  which  the  moss-roses  he  hated  made 
so  sweet.  The  moon  was  behind  a  dark  cloud,  so  was  everything 
else  that  he  cared  for,  but  the  shufflings  and  scrapings  and  stum- 
blings of  the  dancers,  and  their  loud  exclamations,  made  their 
way  out  to  him.  To  escape  the  sight  too,  he  went  and  leant 
against  the  wall  by  the  door.  Presently  Kitty  and  Newby  came 
to  the  open  window.  See  them,  he  could  not,  but  he  hesjd  him 
say,  '  I  must  get  another  game  up.     Wait  for  me  here.' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  she  answered,  '  I  am  that  tired ' 

•Tired,  Kitty?  With  you  for  a  partner  I  could  dance  for 
ever.' 

*  Yes,  tired,'  she  persisted,  '  and  hot  too.' 

Some  light  was  falling  on  a  cluster  of  china  roses  just  outside 
the  window.  For  the  sake  of  coolness,  Kitty  put  her  hand  on 
them,  and  instantly  found  it  taken  into  the  grasp  of  another 
hand,  the  touch  of  which  she  knew  well.  *  Robert  ? '  she 
whispered. 

*  Yes,  get  your  things  on,  and  let  me  set  you  home.  You 
don't  know  how  I'm  feeling,  and  how  I  want  to  talk  to 
you!' 

*  Now ! !  I    There  won't  be  another  party  for  years ! ! ! ' 

*  Yes,  now.  Now,  I  beg  of  you.  Oh,  Kitty  come,  my  heart's 
set  on't.' 

'  If  I  must,  I  must.  Go  to  that  seat  by  the  gate,  and  I'll 
come  after  the  game — I  must  stop  for  that.' 

*  All  right !     Bless  you  for  coming ! ' 

*  Sh' ! '  she  whispered ;  so  Newby  was  returning. 
The  game  was  over — now  she  would  come ! 

The  fiddle  struck  up  Tullochgorum,  and  Robert  looked  in  and 
saw  her  dancing.  Another  game  began — he  went  to  the  dancing- 
room.  How  bright  her  eyes  were!  How  rosy  her  cheeks!  Games 
were  for  children,  not  for  people  with  the  game  of  life  to  play. 
Next  time  he  looked  in,  Newby,  handkerchief  in  hand,  was  walking 
rounid  a  great  circle  of  players,  who  were  saying : — 
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*  King  William  was  King  David's  son, 
And  all  the  royal  race  is  run ; 
Choose  from  the  East,  and  choose  &om  the  West, 
Choose  the  one  that  you  love  best. 
Salute  your  bride  and  kiss  her  sweet. 
Then  rise  again  upon  your  feet.' 

Dunthome  knew  the  game,  Newby,  of  course,  would  drop 
that  handkerchief  at  Kitty's  feet.  Kitty  would  then  fly  in  and 
out  under  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  ring  of  players,  and  he  in 
and  out  after  her,  until  he  caught  and  then  kissed  her.  That 
was  what  would  happen,  and  rather  than  see  it,  Dunthome  fled — 
not  to  the  seat  this  time,  but  home,  pursued  as  he  went  by  sonnds 
of  merriment.  Even  before  he  reached  Brigg  End  Cottage,  however, 
he  began  to  think  he  had  acted  foolishly,  and  something  told  him 
that  Kitty  would  have  come  soon.  '  I'll  sit  in  the  arbour  in  her 
grandmother's  garden,'  he  thought.  '  Some  of  the  neighbours 
will  set  her  to  the  gate  and  leave  her  there,  and  then  I'll  tell  her 
all  that's  on  my  mind.' 

He  waited  for  an  hour  before  she  and  her  escort  came;  he 
heard  her  say  good  night  to  them,  but  then  he  heard  her  say, 
*  Good  night,  Mr.  Newby.     It  has  been  a  pleasant  party ! ' 

'  It  was  a  great  deal  more  than  that  to  me !  Good  night.  I'll 
come  to  tea  to-morrow  if  I  may  ? ' 

*  Yes,  do.    There'll  be  no  work  going  on,  it's  Sunday.' 

He  went,  and  then  Kitty  looked  for  the  big  pansy  plant  under 
which  the  key  of  the  house  was  hidden,  and  still  Dunthome  kept 
to  his  resolution  not  to  reveal  his  presence,  but  when  the  key  was 
in  the  lock  he  strode  out  exclaiming,  '  I  was  waiting  for  to  sp^d^  to 
you,  but  I've  nothing  to  say  now !  Good  night,  and  what's  more, 
good-bye ! ' 

*  Robert !     What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  I  mean  that  there  need  be  no  more  talk  betwixt  us,  that's 
all!' 

*  You're  vexed  I  didn't  dance  with  you ;  but  I  couldn't.  He 
made  me  promise  them  dances  afore  I  knew  you'd  be  there.' 

Robert  silently  moved  to  the  gate. 

*  How  unjust !  How  was  I  to  know  you  were  coming?  You've 
niver  before  set  foot  in  that  house,  and  as  for  the  dancing,  I  had 
to  keep  my  word ! ' 

*  You  didn't  keep  your  word  about  walking  home  with  me  1 ' 

*  They  held  me  fast — they  mocked  me,  and  dancing  is  such  a 
plisure,  and  one  has  so  little  on't ! ' 
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*  It's  not  the  dancing  only — ^it's  all  yon  said  and  did,  and  are 
doing  still ! ' 

^  Ob,  go  on  !  Say  all  the  bad  you  can  of  me,  and  niver  once 
think  of  the  times  out  of  mind  to-night  that  I  tried  to  get  away 
from  him  and  to  you ! ' 

'  And  now  he's  coming  here  to-mom,  and  not  a  word  said  agin 
it  by  you !  When  I  wanted  to  come,  I  was  told  to  keep  away  ! 
If  I'd  asked  again  to-night,  it  would  have  been  no  again.  Mortal 
man  can't  stand  what  I  have  stooden ;  but  never  again !  No,  never 
again !  You  may  have  him  here  to-mom  and  every  other  day. 
It's  nothing  to  me,  for  I'll  never  cross  your  doorstep  as  long  as  I 
live — no,  not  if  you  were  to  go  down  on  your  bended  knees  to  ask 
me  to  come  in  I ' 

'  I'm  not  likely  to  do  that  I '  said  Kitty  proudly. 

^  Likely  or  unlikely,  that's  my  last  word.' 

*My  bairn!   my  bairn!  what's  ailing  you?     You're  fading 
away  before  my  very  eyes ! '  said  Mrs.  Carter,  four  months  later* 
'  Nothing's  ailing  me,  granny — ^nothing  at  alL' 

*  Niver  tell  me  that !  I've  been  young  mysel'  and  know.  It's 
a  love  trouble.  Did  that  Newby  mak'  you  think  he  would  ax  you 
to  wed  him  and  then  sneak  off  with  no  word  said  ?  That's  the 
clash  i'  the  village.' 

'  He  did  ax  me  and  I  said  No.     I  wish  I'd  niver  seen  him ! ' 
'  It's  Robert  Dunthome,  then ;  he's  worth  fifty  Newbys,'  was 
granny's  thought,  but  she  said,  '  It  might  do  you  good  if  you 
did  a  bit  of  work  up  at  Dunthome's  now  and  then,  same  as 
before.' 

*  I  couldn't !  Me  and  Robert's  differed,'  said  Kitty,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

'  Mr.  Dunthome's  my  landlord.  It's  a  queer  thing  that  neither 
him  nor  Robert's  ever  been  inside  my  doors.' 

'  Many's  the  time  that  Robert's  wanted  to  come ;  but  that's 
months  ago.' 

'And  what  for  didn't  he?' 

'  Because  you  were  always  saying  you'd  have  no  young  men 
here.' 

*  If  you've  young  men  you've  love,  and  if  you've  love  you've 
heart  aches.  That's  why  I  said  it.  Eighteen  was  soon  to 
begin.* 

*  Granny,  did  your  heart  ever  ache  ? ' 

^  Aye,  my  bairn ;  so  sore  that  I  mind  the  soreness  still.' 

Ha  J 
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Kitty  kissed  her,  and  henceforth  there  was  another  bond 
between  them,  but  the  old  woman  was  silent. 

*  You're  quiet,  granny  ! '  said  Kitty, 

*  I'm  a-studying.'  In  the  evening  she  was  *  studying '  too, 
and  after  this,  she  who  had  always  held  that  *  girls  were  best  at 
home,'  began  to  find  daily  errands  for  Kitty  'down  town,'  i.e.  in 
the  village.  When  she  returned  Mrs.  Garter  ^  perused  her  face,' 
but  listless  sadness  was  there  when  she  went  out  and  listless  sad- 
ness when  she  came  in. 

*  What  would  you  do  if  you  met  Robert  ? '  Mrs.  Carter  asked 
at  last. 

'  Look  another  way,  granny ;  but  not  because  I  didn't  want  to 
see  him.' 

*  You'd  far  better  look  at  him,  and  hold  out  your  hand  too.' 

*  If  I  did  he  wouldn't  speak  to  ma ;  but  I'd  die  first ! ' 

*  Granny,'  said  Kitty  after  a  long  silence,  'it  seems  a  queer 
thing  to  ask  a  granny,  but  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  girl  doing  things 
to  bring  back  the  lad  she  liked — using  charms,  I  mean  ?  * 

*  Bairn,  you  mind  of  the  time  when  I  was  a  lass  like  you  and 
your  grandfather  was  a  rackety  lad  who  plagued  me  oft,  and  we 
had  a  quarrel  which  most  got  my  life.  I  went  to  the  wise  woman 
and  she  tell't  me oh,  but  it  is  such  foolishness ! ' 

*  Don't  stop.    Tell  me  what  she  said.' 

' '  She  said  that  I  was  to  tak'  an  onion  and  set  it  thick  with 
pins,  and  for  every  pin  I  set  in't  his  heart  would  feel  a  prick  of 
pain,  and  he'd  go  on  from  bad  to  worse  till  he  was  forced  to  come 
to  me.' 

*  And  you  did  it?' 

*  Aye,  I  did  it,  and  buried  the  onion — she  tell't  me  to  do  that 
too,  and  said  that  let  him  strive  agin  it  as  he  might,  he'd  be 
forced  to  come  afore  it  pined  away.' 

*  And  did  he— did  he  ? '  cried  Kitty,  with  dilated  eyes. 

*  Well,  honey,  what  think  you  ?  My  name  was  Alary  Mason 
then,  and  it  very  soon  turned  to  Carter,  like  his.' 

Shortly  after  this  Mrs.  Carter  observed  a  scarcity  of  pins,  but 
no  Robert  came. 

Christmas  was  drearily  dull,  and  when  New  Year's  Eve  came 
Kitty  foretold  that  next  day  and  every  other  day  would  be  just  a3 
dowly. 

*  Happen  you'll  be  wrong,  my  bairn.  Anyhow,  what  oux  days 
are  to  be  lies  very  much  in  our  own  power.  Let's  tak'  care  to  get 
the  luck  on  our  side.' 
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<Buthow?' 

*  Our  first  foot's  the  main  thing.' 

*  That's  the  milk-boy,  if  he  doesn't  forget  us.' 

*  Forget  us  ?    You  are  determined  to  see  things  black !     He's 
not  failed  us  for  two  year,   but  I'll  speak  to  him  and  mak' 


sure.' 


At  four  the  boy  came  as  usual,  and  Mrs.  Carter  said,  ^  You're 
our  first  foot,  my  lad.  Come  at  seven  to-mom,  your  Newry  gift 
shall  be  ready  for  you.'     The  boy  grinned  and  promised. 

'  If  he  sends  his  sister  after  all  ? ' 

*  Ask  who's  there  and  keep  the  door  shut  till  you  know.  He's 
fair-haired,  that's  right.' 

*  All  the  fair-haired  lads  in  the  country  side  couldn't  bring  us 
luck,'  said  Kitty  dolefully. 

*  A  lass  would  bring  more  ilHuck  still.' 

*  What  else  is  there  to  do  ?' 

^  When  you  wake  up  in  the  morning,  give  a  good  happy  laugh, 
for  whatever  you  do  on  Newry's  Mom  you'll  do  all  the  rest  of  the 
year.' 

Kitty  sighed. 

*  But  you'U  try  ? '  pleaded  the  old  woman. 

*  Aye,  I'll  try.     I'll  manage  it  somehow.' 

'  Then,  when  you're  up,  you  mun  put  this  new  money  into  yer 
pocket.  It's  a  prisent  from  me,  my  honey,  and  there's  a  half  a 
crown,  a  two  shilling  bit,  a  shilling,  a  sixpence,  and  a  threepenny 
bit.  It's  all  new,  and  I've  been  hoarding  it  up  for  months.  If 
you  keep  it  in  your  pocket  all  to-mom,  you'll  have  bits  o'  money 
o'  the  same  sort  there  all  the  year.' 

*  Granny !'  sobbed  Kitty,  *  you're  fall  o'  thowt  for  me,  and  I've 
none  for  you ! ' 

*  You're  my  dear  bairn  !  Now,  that's  two  things  I've  got  you 
tell't.  Mind  them !  Whatever  you  do,  let  no  lass  cross  our  door- 
step, and  gie  nought  out  till  something's  taen  in.' 

Kitty  remembered  the  laugh.  Mrs.  Carter  heard  it  early  in 
the  morning.  '  That's  a  good  lass  ! '  she  cried.  '  Now  put  your 
money  in  your  pocket.' 

That  done,  ICitty  went  down,  lit  the  fire,  and  put  on  the  kettle, 
and  by  that  time  IVffrs.  Carter  was  dressed. 

*  There's  the  milk ! '  cried  Kitty.     *  I  heard  the  gate  clash.' 

^  I'll  tak'  it  in  myself,     I  ajn  so  afeared  of  your  making  some 
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silly  mistake ! '  so  said  granny,  and  hnmed  off,  and  from  sheer 
nervoosness  was  just  going  to  open  the  door  mthont  asking  a 
question,  when  Kitty  sprang  forward,  drew  her  back,  and  cried 
through  the  keyhole, '  Who's  there  ? ' 

'It's  me.' 

'Who's  me?' 

*  Bessie  Clarke's  young  Bessie.  Our  Jack's  been  first-foot  at 
so  many  places,  and  they've  gien  him  so  many  sups  of  whisky 
amang  them,  that  he's  just  staggered  home  and  tumbled  down  on 
the  floor.  Father's  thrashed  him,  and  mother's  putten  him  to 
bed,  so  I  comed  here  i'stead.' 

Grranny,  who  felt  that  Heaven  itself  was  against  her,  uttered  a 
terrible  cry  and  fell  noisily  on  the  floor.  Kitty  screamed  at  the 
sight,  and  the  child  set  the  milk  down  and  ran  off  to  tell  the  first 
person  she  met  that  murder  was  going  on  at  Brigg  End  Cottage, 
and  nothing  but  screams  were  to  be  heard  coming  out  of  it. 

Kitty  meantime  took  her  grandmother  to  the  fire  and  put  her 
on  the  long  settle.  *  To  think  of  a  lass  coming  this  time  of  all 
others ! '  she  lamented. 

'  Well  keep  the  door  barred  till  a  man  comes  by,'  said  Kitty, 
to  ccmforfc  her,  but  there  was  no  doing  that. 

Ten  minutes  later  quick  steps  were  heard,  and  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

'  Who's  there  ? '  cried  Kitty. 

'  It  is  I — ^Robert  Dunthome.  Little  Bessie  Clarke  has  just 
tell't  me  that  something  was  amiss  here  and  man's  help  was 
wanted.' 

When  fibe  heard  his  voice  Kitty  bowed  her  head  and  clasped 
it  Mf^si^^  IB  h€^  hands,  but  she  said, '  Will  you  come  in,  Robert  ? ' 

*  Yes,  if  y*b  Will  open  the  door.' 

'  Thank  ydu.  Stay  outside  for  a  moment  when  I  first  open  it. 
Jlj3t  stand  where  you  are.'  She  opened  it,  and  instantly  knelt 
down  on  the  threshold  and  said,  *I'U  not  be  outdone  by  you, 
Robert.  You  tell't  me  that  you  would  never  enter  this  house — 
no,  not  even  if  I  asked  you  on  my  bended  knees,  and  I  mocked 
at  such  a  thought.  Now  you  are  willing  to  come  in  without  any 
such  asking,  and  I  am  asbdng  you  on  my  knees  to  do  't.' 

'  Eatty  I '  he  exclaimed,  taking  her  by  the  hand  and  raising 
her  to  W  fe^t.     *  My  dearest  Kitty  ! ' 

*  Cbamiy,  here's  your  first  foot !  Here's  Robert ! '  cried  Kitty 
joyously,  her  hand  still  buried  in  her  Robert's. 
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^  I  see  him !  I  see  him  quite  plain,  but  my  poor  old  eyes  mun 
be  fidling  me,  for  I  see  no  foot  at  all,  and  just  three  hands  betwixt 
the  pair  o'  you  I ' 

Kitty  smiled  and  blushed.  Dunthome  said,  ^  And  that's  all 
you  will  see,  I'm  afeared,  if  I'm  allowed  to  have  my  own 
way!' 

Margaret  Hunt. 
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The  Wood  Wren. 


I  MADE  the  discovery  last  year  that  no  one  whose  pleasure  it  is 
to  be  within  sight  and  sound  of  wild  birds  need  repine  at  being 
detained  at  Wells,  in  Somerset,  daring  the  month  of  April — the 
time  of  year  when  Nature's  call  is  most  insistent,  when  leaf  and 
flower  unfold,  and  all  delicate  fugitive  voices  are  first  heard  in  the 
land.  The  birds  appear  to  love  Wells  above  most  towns ;  it  is 
possible  to  stand  in  the  heart  of  the  village-like  city— on  the 
cathedral  green  or  in  the  market-place — and  hear  the  notes  and 
cries  of  twenty  species  in  as  many  minutes.  It  is  the  only  town 
I  am  acquainted  with  where  the  green  woodpecker  inhabits,  and 
mingles  his  loud  laugh  with  the  varied  sounds  of  human  life. 

East  of  the  cathedral,  close  to  the  moat  surrounding  the  bishop's 
palace,  there  is  a  beautifully  wooded  spot,  a  steep  slope,  where  the 
birds  had  their  head-quarters.  There  was  much  to  attract  them 
there ;  sheltered  by  the  hill  behind,  it  was  a  warm  comer,  a 
wooded  angle,  protected  by  high  old  stone  walls,  dear  to  the  red- 
start, masses  of  ivy  and  thickets  of  evergreens ;  while  outside  the 
walls  were  green  meadows  and  running  water.  When  going  out 
for  a  walk  I  always  passed  through  this  wood,  lingering  a  little  in 
it ;  and  when  I  wanted  to  smoke  a  pipe,  or  have  a  lazy  hour  to 
myself  among  the  trees,  or  sitting  in  the  sun,  I  almost  invariably 
made  for  this  favourite  spot.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  I  was  a 
visitor,  and  there  I  heard  the  first  spring  migrants  on  their 
arrival— chiflT-chaflF,  willow  wren,  cuckoo,  redstart,  blackcap,  white- 
throat.  Then,  when  April  was  drawing  to  an  end,  I  said,  There 
are  no  more  to  come.  For  the  wryneck,  lesser  whitethroat,  and 
garden  warbler  had  failed  to  appear,  and  the  few  nightingales 
that  visit  the  neighbourhood  had  settled  down  in  more  secluded 
spots,  where  the  million  leaves  in  coppice  and  brake  are  not 
set  atremble  by  the  melodious  thunder  of  the  cathedral 
chimes. 
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There  was  another  still  to  come,  the  one  I  love  best  of  all. 
On  the  last  day  of  April  I  heard  the  song  of  the  wood  wren,  and 
at  once  all  the  other  notes  ceased  to  interest  me.  Even  the  last 
comer,  the  mellow  blackcap,  might  have  been  singing  at  that  spot 
since  February,  like  the  wren  and  hedge-sparrow,  so  familiar  and 
workaday  a  strain  did  it  seem  to  have  compared  with  this  late 
warbler.  I  was  more  than  glad  to  welcome  him  to  that  particular 
spot,  where  if  he  chose  to  Etay  I  should  have  him  so  near  me. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  wood  wren  can  only  be  properly  seen 
immediately  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  at  the  end  of  April 
or  early  in  May,  when  the  young  foliage  does  not  so  completely 
hide  his  slight  unresting  form,  as  is  the  case  afterwards.  For  he, 
too,  is  green  in  colour ;  like  Wordsworth's  green  linnet, 

A  brother  of  the  leaves  he  seems. 

There  is  another  reason  why  he  can  be  seen  so  much  better 
during  the  first  days  of  his  sojourn  with  us ;  he  does  not  then 
keep  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  tall  trees  he  frequents,  as  his 
habit  is  later,  when  the  air  is  warm  and  the  minute  winged  insects 
on  which  he  feeds  are  abundant  on  the  upper  sun-touched  foliage 
of  the  high  oaks  and  beeches.      On  account  of  that  ambitious 
habit  of  the  wood  wren  there  is  no  bird  with  us  so  difficult  to 
observe ;  you  may  spend  hours  at  a  spot,  where  his  voice  sounds 
from  the  trees  at  intervals  of  half  a  minute  to  a  minute,  without 
once  getting  a  glimpse  of  his  form.     At  the  end  of  April  the  trees 
are  still  very  thinly  clad ;  the  upper  foliage  is  but  an  airy  gar- 
ment, a  slight  golden-green  mist,  through  which  the  sun  shines, 
lighting  up  the  dim  interior,  and  making  the  bed  of  old  fallen 
beech-leaves  look  like  a  floor  of  red  gold.     The  small  winged 
insects,  sun-loving  and  sensitive  to  cold,  then  hold  their  revels 
near  the  surface ;  and  the  bird,  too,  prefers  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  earth.     It  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  wood  wren  I  observed  at 
Wells,  watching  him  on  several  consecutive  days,  sometimes  for 
an  hour  or  two  at  a  stretch,  and  generally  more  than  once  a  day. 
The  spot  where  he  was  always  to  be  found  was  quite  free  from 
underwood  and  the  trees  were  straight  and  tall,  most  of  them  with 
slender  smooth  boles.  Standing  there  my  figure  must  have  looked 
very  conspicuous  to  all  the  small  birds  in  the  place ;  but  for  a  time 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  wood  wren  i)aid  not  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  my  presence ;  that  as  he  wandered  hither  and  thither  in 
sunlight  and  shade  at  his  own  sweet  will,  my  motionless  form  was 
no  more  to  him  than  a  moss-grown  stump  or  grey  upright  stone. 
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By  and  by  it  became  apparent  that  the  bird  knew  me  to  be  no 
stump  or  stone,  but  a  strange  living  creature  whose  appearance 
greatly  interested  him ;  for  invariably  soon  after  I  had  taken  up 
my  position  his  careless  little  flights  from  twig  to  twig  brought 
him  nearer,  and  then  nearer,  and  finally  near  me  he  would  remain 
for  most  of  the  time.  Sometimes  he  would  wander  for  a  distance 
of  forty  or  fifty  yards  away,  but  before  long  he  would  wander 
back  and  be  with  me  once  more,  often  perching  so  near  that  the 
most  delicate  shadings  of  his  plumage  were  as  distinctly  seen  as  if 
I  had  had  him  perched  on  my  hand. 

The  human  form  seen  in  an  unaccustomed  place  always  excites 
a  good  deal  of  attention  among  the  birds ;  it  awakes  their  curiosity, 
suspicion,  and  alarm.  The  wood  wren  was  probably  curious  and 
nothing  more ;  his  keeping  near  me  looked  strange  only  because 
he  at  the  same  time  appeared  so  wholly  absorbed  in  his  own  music. 
Two  or  three  times  I  tried  the  experiment  of  walking  to  a  distance 
of  fifty  or  sixty  yards  and  taking  up  a  new  position ;  but  always 
after  a  while  he  would  drift  thither,  and  I  would  have  him  near 
me,  singing  and  moving,  as  before. 

I  was  glad  at  this  inquisitiveness,  if  that  was  the  bird's  motive 
(for  that  I  had  unconsciously  fascinated  him  I  could  not  believe) ; 
for  of  all  the  wood  wrens  I  have  seen  this  seemed  the  most  beauti- 
ful, most  graceful  in  his  motions,  and  untiring  in  song.  Doubtless 
this  was  because  I  saw  him  so  closely,  and  for  such  long  intervals. 
His  fresh  yellowish-green  upper  and  white  under  plumage  gave 
him  a  wonderfully  delicate  appearance,  and  the  colours  harmonised 
with  the  tender  greens  of  the  opening  leaves  and  the  pale  greys 
and  silvery  whites  of  the  slender  boles. 

Seebohm  says  of  this  species :  ^  They  arrive  in  our  woods  in 
marvellously  perfect  plumage.  In  the  early  morning  sun  they 
look  ahnost  as  delicate  a  yellowish-green  as  the  half-grown  leaves 
amongst  which  they  disport  themselves.  In  the  hand  the  delicate 
shading  of  the  eye-stripe,  and  the  margin  of  the  feathers  of  the 
wings  and  tail,  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  is  almost  all  lost  under 
the  rude  handling  of  the  bird-skinner.' 

The  concluding  words  sound  a  little  strong ;  but  it  is  a  fiu^ 
that  this  sylph-like  creature  is  sometimes  shattered  with  shot  and 
its  poor  remains  operated  on  by  the  bird-stuffer.  Its  beauty  *  in 
the  hand '  cannot  compare  with  that  exhibited  when  it  lives  uid 
moves  and  sings.  Its  appearance  during  flight  differs  from  those 
of  other  warblers  on  account  of  the  greater  length  and  sharpness 
of  the  wings.     Most  warblers  fly  and  sing  hurriedly ;  the  wood 
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wren's  motions,  like  its  song,  are  slower,  more  leisurely,  and  more 
beantifuL  When  moved  by  the  singing  passion  it  \&  seldom  still 
for  more  than  a  few  moments  at  a  time,  but  is  continually  passing 
from  branch  to  branch,  from  tree  to  tree,  finding  a  fresh  perch 
from  which  to  deliver  its  song  on  each  occasion.  At  such  times 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  delicately  coloured  miniature  kestrel  or 
hobby.  Most  lovely  is  its  appearance  when  it  begins  to  sing  in 
the  air,  for  then  the  long  sharp  wings  beat  time  to  the  first  clear 
measured  notes,  the  prelude  to  the  song.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
flight  is  silent,  and  the  song  begins  when  the  new  perch  is  reached 
— first  the  distinct  notes  that  are  like  musical  strokes,  and  &11 
faster  and  fieister  until  they  run  and  swell  into  a  long  passionate 
trill — the  woodland  sound  which  is  like  no  other. 

Charming  a  creature  as  the  wood  wren  appears  when  thus 
viewed  closely  in  the  early  spring-time,  he  is  not  my  favourite 
among  small  birds  because  of  his  beauty  of  shape  and  colour  and 
gracefril  motions,  which  are  seen  only  for  a  short  time,  but  on 
account  of  his  song,  which  lasts  until  September ;  though  I  may 
not  find  it  very  easy  to  give  a  reason  for  the  preference. 

It  comforts  me  a  little  in  this  inquiry  to  remember  that 
Wordsworth  preferred  the  stock-dove  (of  all  birds)  to  the 
nightingale — that  *  creature  of  ebullient  heart.'  Now  the  books 
tell  us  that  the  stock-dove  has  a  grunting  note.  The  poet  was  a 
little  shaky  in  his  ornithology  at  times ;  but  if  we  take  it  that  he 
meant  the  ring-dove  his  preference  might  still  seem  very  strange 
to  some.     Perhaps  it  is  not  so  very  strange  after  all. 

If  we  take  any  one  of  the  various  qualities  which  we  have 
agreed  to  consider  highest  in  bird-music,  we  find  that  the  wood 
wren  compares  badly  with  his  fellow-vocalists — that,  measured  by 
this  standard,  he  is  a  very  inferior  singer.  Thus,  in  variety, 
he  cannot  compare  with  the  thrush,  j^rden  warbler,  &c. ;  in 
brilliance  and  purity  of  sound  with  the  nightingale,  blackcap, 
&c. ;  in  strength  and  joyousness  with  the  skylark,  &c. ;  in  cheer- 
fulness with  the  goldfinch,  chaffinch,  &c. ;  in  sweetness  with  the 
woodlark,  tree-pipit,  reed-warbler,  &c.,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
all  the  qualities  which  we  regard  as  important.  What,  then,  is 
the  charm  of  the  wood  wren's  song  ?  The  sound  is  unlike  any 
other,  but  that  is  nothing,  since  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  wry- 
neck and  cuckoo  and  grasshopper  warbler.  To  many  persons  the 
wood  wren's  note  is  a  bird-sound  and  nothing  more,  and  it  may 
surprise  them  to  hear  it  called  a  song.  Indeed,  some  ornitho- 
logists have  said  that  it  is  not  a  song,  but  a  call,  and  it  has  also 
been  described  as  ^  harsh.' 
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I  here  recall  a  lady  who  sat  next  to  me  on  the  coach  that  took 
me  from  Minehead  to  Lynton.  The  lady  resided  at  Lynton,  and 
finding  that  I  was  visiting  the  place  for  the  first  time,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  its  attractions  with  fluent  enthusiasm.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  to¥m  and  were  moviug  very  slowly  into  it,  my 
companion  turned  and  examined  my  £ELce,  waiting  to  hear  the 
expressions  of  rapturous  admiration  that  would  fall  from  my  lips. 
Said  I,  *  There  is  one  thing  you  can  boast  of  in  Lynton.  So  far 
as  I  know,  it  is  the  only  town  in  the  country  where,  sitting  in 
your  own  room  with  the  windows  open,  you  can  listen  to  the  song  of 
the  wood  wren.'  Her  fttce  fell.  She  had  never  heard  of  the  wood 
wren,  and  when  I  pointed  to  the  tree  from  which  the  sound  came 
and  she  heard  it,  she  turned  away,  evidently  too  disgusted  to  say 
anything.  She  had  been  wasting  her  eloquence  on  an  unworthy 
subject— one  who  was  without  appreciation  for  the  sublime  and 
beautifrd  in  nature.  The  wild  romantic  Lynn,  tumbling  with 
noise  and  foam  over  its  rough  stony  bed,  the  vast  wooded  hills, 
the  piled-up  black  rocks  (covered  in  places  with  beautiful  red  and 
blue  lettered  advertisements)  had  been  passed  by  in  silence — 
nothing  had  stirred  me  but  the  chirping  of  a  miserable  little 
bird,  which,  for  all  that  she  knew  or  cared,  might  be  a  sparrow ! 
When  we  got  down  from  the  coach  a  couple  of  minutes  later  she 
walked  away  without  even  saying  good-bye. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  very  many  persons  know  and  care  as 
little  about  bird  voices  as  this  lady ;  but  how  about  the  others 
who  do  know  and  care  a  good  deal — ^what  do  they  think  and  feel 
about  the  song  of  the  wood  wren  ?  I  know  two  or  three  persons 
who  are  as  fond  of  the  bird  as  I  am ;  and  two  or  three  recent 
writers  on  bird  life  have  spoken  of  its  song  as  if  they  loved  it. 
The  ornithologists  have  in  most  cases  been  satisfied  to  quote 
Gilbert  White's  description  in  Letter  XIX.:  ^This  last  haunts 
only  the  tops  of  trees  in  high  beechen  woods,  and  makes  a 
sibilous  grasshopper-like  noise  now  and  then,  at  short  intervals, 
shaking  a  little  with  its  wings  when  it  sings.' 

White  was  a  little  more  appreciative  in  the  case  of  the  willow 
wren  when  he  spoke  of  its  'joyous,  easy,  laughing  note;'  yet  the 
willow  wren  has  had  to  wait  a  long  time  to  be  recognised  as  one 
of  our  best  vocalists.  Some  years  ago  it  was  greatly  praised  by 
John  Burroughs,  who  came  over  from  America  to  hear  the 
British  songsters,  his  thoughts  running  chiefly  on  the  nightingale, 
blackcap,  throstle,  and  blackbird ;  and  he  was  astonished  to  find 
that  this  uiifamed  warbler,  about  which  the  ornithologists  had 
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said  little  and  the  poets  nothing,  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
vocalists,  and  had  a  '  delicious  warble.'  He  waxed  indignant  at 
our  neglect  of  such  a  singer,  and  cried  out  that  it  had  too  fine  a 
song  to  please  the  British  ear ;  that  a  louder  coarser  voice  was 
needed  to  come  up  to  John  Bull's  standard  of  a  good  song.  No 
one  who  loves  a  good  laugh  can  feel  hurt  at  his  manner  of  ex- 
pressing himself,  so  characteristic  of  an  American.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  remains  that  only  since  Borroughs's  appreciation  of  the 
British  song-birds  first  appeared,  several  years  ago,  in  Longman's 
Magazine,  the  willow  wren,  which  he  found  languishing  in 
obscurity,  has  had  many  to  praise  it.  At  all  events,  the  merits 
of  its  song  are  now  much  more  freely  acknowledged  than  they 
were  formerly. 

Perhaps  the  wood  wren's  turn  will  come  by  and  by.  He  is 
still  an  obscure  bird,  little  known,  or  not  known,  to  most  people  : 
we  are  more  influenced  by  what  the  old  writers  have  said  than  we 
know  or  like  to  believe ;  our  preferences  have  mostly  been  made 
for  us.  The  species  which  they  praised  and  made  famous  have 
kept  their  places  in  popular  esteem,  while  other  species  equally 
charming,  which  they  did  not  know  or  said  nothing  about,  are 
still  but  little  regarded.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the 
wood  wren  would  have  been  thought  more  of  if  Willughby,  the 
Father  of  British  Ornithology,  had  known  it  and  expressed  a  high 
opinion  of  its  song ;  or  that  it  would  have  had  millions  to  admire 
it  if  Chaucer  or  Shakespeare  had  singled  it  out  for  a  few  words  of 
praise. 

It  is  also  probably  the  fact  that  those  who  are  not  students, 
or  close  observers  of  bird  life,  seldom  know  more  than  a  very  few 
of  the  most  common  species ;  and  that  when  they  hear  a  note 
that  pleases  them  they  set  it  down  to  one  of  the  half-dozen  or 
three  or  four  songsters  whose  names  they  remember,  I  met  with 
an  amusing  instance  of  this  common  mistake  at  a  spot  in  the 
west  of  England,  where  I  visited  a  castle  on  a  hill,  and  was  shown 
over  the  beautiful  but  steep  grounds  by  a  stout  old  dame,  whose 
breath  and  temper  were  alike  short.  It  was  a  bright  morning  in 
May,  and  the  birds  were  in  full  song.  As  we  walked  through  the 
shrubbery  a  blackcap  burst  into  a  torrent  of  wild  heart-enlivening 
melody  from  amidst  the  foliage  not  more  than  three  yards  away. 
*  How  well  that  blackcap  sings  ! '  I  remarked.  *  That  blackbird,' 
she  corrected  ;  *  yes,  it  sings  well.'  She  stuck  to  it  that  it  was  a 
blackbird,  and  to  prove  that  I  was  wrong  assured  me  that  there 
were  no  blackcaps  there.    Finding  that  I  refused  to  acknowledge 
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myself  in  error,  she  got  cross  and  dropped  into  sullen  silence ; 
but  ten  or  fifteen  minntes  later  she  retorned  of  her  own  accord 
to  the  subject.  ^Tve  been  thinking,  sir/  she  said,  Hhat  yon 
must  be  right.  I  said  there  are  no  blackcaps  here  because  I've 
been  told  so,  but  all  the  same  I've  often  remarked  that  the  black- 
bird has  two  different  songs.  Now  I  know,  but  I'm  so  sorry  that 
I  didn't  know  a  few  days  sooner.'  I  asked  her  why.  She  replied, 
^  The  other  day  a  young  American  lady  came  to  the  castle  and  I 
took  her  over  the  grounds.  The  birds  were  singing  the  same  as 
to-day,  and  the  young  lady  said,  "  Now,  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
which  is  the  blackcap's  song.  Just  think,"  she  said,  '^what  a 
distance  I  have  come,  from  America !  Well,  when  I  was  bidding 
good-bye  to  my  friends  at  home  I  said,  *  Don't  you  envy  me  ?  I'm 
going  to  Old  England  to  hear  the  blackcap's  song.' "  Well,  when 
I  told  her  we  had  no  blackcaps  she  was  so  disappointed ;  and  yet, 
sir,  if  what  you  say  is  right,  the  bird  was  singing  near  us  all  the 
time!' 

Poor  young  lady  from  America !  I  should  have  liked  to  know 
whose  written  words  first  fired  her  brain  with  desire  of  the  black- 
cap's song — a  golden  voice,  while  the  finest  home  voices  were 
merely  silvern.  I  think  of  my  own  case ;  how  in  boyhood  this 
same  bird  first  warbled  to  me  in  some  lines  of  a  poem  I  read ; 
and  how,  long  years  afterwards,  I  first  heard  the  real  song — 
beautiful,  but  how  unlike  the  song  I  had  imagined ! — one  bright 
evening  in  early  May,  at  Netley  Abbey.  But  the  poet's  name  had 
meanwhile  slipped  out  of  memory ;  nothing  but  a  vague  impres- 
sion remained  (and  still  persists)  that  he  flourished  and  had  great 
fame  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  that  now  his  (or 
her)  fame  and  works  are  nearly  covered  with  oblivion. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  this  paper — the  wood  wren — ^the 
secret  of  its  charm.  We  see  that,  tried  by  ordinary  standards, 
many  other  singers  are  its  superiors  ;  what,  then,  is  the  mysterious 
something  in  its  music  that  makes  it  to  some  of  us  even  better 
than  the  best  ?  Speaking  for  myself,  I  should  say  because  it  is 
more  harmonious,  or  in  more  perfect  accord  with  the  nature  amid 
which  it  is  heard ;  it  is  the  truer  woodland  voice. 

The  chaffinch  as  a  rule  sings  in  open  woods  and  orchards  and 
groves  when  there  is  light  and  life  and  movement ;  but  some- 
times in  the  heart  of  a  deep  wood  the  silence  is  broken  by  its 
sudden  loud  lyric :  it  is  unexpected  and  sounds  unfamiliar  in 
such  a  scene ;  the  wonderfully  joyous  ringing  notes  are  like  a 
sudden  flood  of  sunshine  in  a  shady  place.  The  sound  is  intensely 
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distinct  and  individual,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  low  forest  tones  : 
its  effect  on  the  ear  is  similar  to  that  produced  on  the  sight  by 
a  vivid  contrast  in  colours,  as  by  a  splendid  scarlet  or  shining 
yellow  flower  blooming  solitary  where  all  else  is  green.  The 
effect  produced  by  the  wood  wren  is  totally  different ;  the  strain 
does  not  contrast  with,  but  is  complementary  to,  the  ^  tremulous 
cadence  low '  of  inanimate  nature  in  the  high  woods,  of  wind- 
swayed  branches  and  pattering  of  rain  and  lisping  and  murmuring 
of  innumerable  leaves — the  elemental  sounds  out  of  which  it  has 
been  fashioned.  In  a  sense  it  may  be  called  a  trivial  and  a 
monotonous  song — the  strain  that  is  like  a  long  tremulous  cry, 
repeated  again  and  again  without  variation;  but  it  is  really 
beyond  criticism — one  would  have  to  begin  by  depreciating  the 
music  of  the  wind.  It  is  a  voice  of  the  beechen  woods  in  smnmer, 
of  the  far-up  cloud  of  green  translucent  leaves,  with  open  spaces 
full  of  green  shifting  sunlight  and  shadow.  Though  resonant  and 
far-reaching  it  does  not  strike  you  as  loud,  but  rather  as  like  the 
diffused  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  foliage  concentrated  and  made 
clear — ^a  voice  that  has  light  and  shade,  rising  and  passing  like 
the  wind,  changing  as  it  flows,  and  quivering  like  a  wind-fluttered 
leaf.  It  is  on  account  of  this  harmony  that  it  is  not  trivial,  and 
that  the  ear  does  not  grow  tired  of  hearing  it :  sooner  would  it 
tire  of  the  nightingale — its  purest  and  most  brilliant  tones  and 
most  perfect  artistry. 

The  continuous  singing  of  a  skylark  at  a  vast  height  above 
the  green,  billowy,  sun-  and  shadow-swept  earth  is  an  etherialised 
sound  that  fills  the  blue  space — fills  it  and  falls,  and  is  part  of 
that  visible  nature  above  us,  as  if  the  blue  sky,  the  floating 
clouds,  the  wind  and  sunshine,  had  something  for  the  hearing  as 
well  as  for  the  sight.  And  as  the  lark  in  its  soaring  song  is  of 
the  sky,  the  wood  wren  is  of  the  wood. 

W.  H.  Hudson. 
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IT  was  a  solitary  path  by  the  side  of  a  little  wood ;  the  ground 
under  the  trees  yellow  with  primroses,  sodi3  hawthorns  stand 
ing  white  and  fragrant,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  sloping  corn-field, 
and  at  a  mile's  distance  the  blue  sea.  I  was  coming  slowly  along, 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  early  summer ;  and  I  met  a  woman  of 
more  than  middle  age  and  of  a  sad  countenance.  I  knew  her  not 
at  all;  but  in  this  parish  I  may  without  presumption  speak  to 
anybody,  unless  very  big  indeed :  wherefore  I  said  I  trusted  she 
was  having  a  pleasant  walk,  and  made  mention  of  the  may  and 
the  primroses.  She  stopt,  and  said  just  a  sentence  with  great 
feeling.  I  perceived  she  was  Crerman :  she  spoke  our  language 
with  an  effort,  and  with  a  very  foreign  accent.  I  think  she  had 
come  away  from  things  which  were  worrying.  In  fact,  instanta- 
neously I  constructed  a  vivid  theory  of  who  and  what  she  was. 
^  Oh,'  she  said,  ^  this  quiet  walk  and  this  beautiful  air  make  one 
good.'  I  do  not  believe  she  had  ever  heard  of  Wordsworth.  Had 
it  been  Principal  Shairp  I  met  the  words  would  have  come  to 
both  of  us,  ^  one  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood.'  But  I  assented 
cordially  to  what  she  had  said  ;  and  we  went  our  several  ways. 

In  a  little  space  I  discovered  that  a  stranger  may  make  one 
bad  too.  For  I  sat  at  my  writing-table,  looking  out  of  a  window 
of  my  study.  Human  stupidity  is  an  evil  thing,  but  much  worse 
when  it  is  complicated  with  human  selfishness.  The  little  square 
of  which  this  crescent  forms  one  side  is  very  tidily  kept :  spe- 
cially since  the  friend  in  charge  of  it  has  been  a  heroic  hunter  of 
extremely  big  and  savage  game,  such  as  tigers  and  the  like  ;  who 
was  also  a  brave  soldier.  But  just  to-day  a  blockhead,  thinking 
of  no  one  but  himself,  right  in  front  of  this  house  tore  a  large 
letter  into  little  bits  and  cast  it  from  him.  Every  separate  firag- 
ment  will  have  to  be  painfully  gathered  up,  unless  the  road  is  to  re- 
main a  torture  to  the  tidy.  Would  I  were  for  a  little  space  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  that  man  my  subject !     I  should  make  him  gather 
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nf)  every  morsel  he  scattered,  I  meanwhile  standing  over  him 
with  the  knout  in  my  hand.  For  he  had  quite  taken  away  the 
soothing  e£fect  of  that  spring  wood,  and  of  the  earnest  words  of 
my  good  old  fellow-pilgrim.  Doubtless  some  persons  are  far  too 
easily  affected  by  little  incidents :  I  do  not  defend  myself.  Pos- 
sibly the  stranger  was  right,  who  described  certain  sentences  of 
mine,  of  playful  sort,  as  *  venomous.'  They  certainly  were  not 
designed  to  please  all  who  might  read  them.  Rather  the  reverse, 
which  is  sad  to  say. 

It  is  a  singular  &ct  that  the  incident  recalled  painfully  the 
only  lines  written  by  the  beloved  old  Autocrat  which  I  hate,  and 
that  with  a  hatred  which  is  quite  unutterable.  They  make  the 
poem  which  is  called  Home-sick  in  Heaven.  Nothing  would 
induce  me  even  to  suggest  to  any  reader  the  theory  it  sets  forth. 
For  the  reader  would  not  be  able  to  forget  it.  And  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  if  that  frightfid  and  abhorrent  theory  of  our  existence 
were  true,  then  this  life  is  all,  and  those  who  have  fallen  asleep 
are  perished.  To  say  we  are  to  live  on  in  a  future  life,  not  in  any 
way  remembering  this,  nor  caring  for  and  finding  again  those  whose 
•going  made  this  world  a  blank,  is  to  teach  the  most  heartless 
doctrine  of  annihilation.  0.  W.  H.  was  not  in  bonds  to  any 
hateful  hypothesis  misnamed  religious.  And  it  is  strange  to  find 
him  promulgating  the  most  revolting  teaching  of  a  revolting 
school.  Well  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  yoimg  curate,  being 
asked  to  visit  a  woman  grown  old,  who  was  absolutely  solitary, 
and  who  having  lost  the  husband  of  her  youth  after  a  very  little 
.time  together,  was  not  merely  broken-hearted,  but  (far  sadder) 
had  taken  to  Tarn  o'  Shanter's  retreat  from  her  despair.  In  fact, 
to  get  away  from  unendurable  misery  she  had  '  taken  to  drink- 
ing : '  she  was  a  hopeless  dipsomaniac ;  she  never  was  sober  but 
when  she  had  not  the  means  of  being  otherwise.  I  see  her 
plainly,  in  this  minute,  over  five-and-forty  years.  She  burst  out 
and  told  me  her  story :  her  husband's  death,  a  generation  before, 
had  ruined  her  life.  She  made  no  mystery  of  the  facts.  I 
replied,  '  But  of  course  you  look  forward  to  meeting  him  again. 
And  you  must  try  to  be  such  that  you  may  meet  him  in  the 
happy  place  where  you  are  sure  he  is.'  I  see  yet  the  air  of 
superiority  with  which  she  put  my  suggestion  aside.  *  Oh,'  she 
said,  'people  will  have  risen  entirely  above  caring  for  any 
worldly  relationships :  they  will  have  forgot  all  about  them.  These 
things  are  only  for  this  life.'  I  could  not  but  ask  whether  she 
had  found  that  the  best  people  in  this  world  cared  least  for 
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ohildren  and  wife,  and  for  old  fiiendB :  likewifle,  what  xeason  die 
had  for  thinking  that  when  people  are  made  much  better  than 
they  are  here  they  will  be  stript  of  that  which  here  was  the  veiy 
best  in  them.    I  elicited  that  some  self-sufficient  idiot  had  told 
her  what  she  had  repeated  to  me ;  and  that  having  been  dili- 
gently trained  up  in  the  fundamental  belief  that  the  uglier  and 
more  disagreeable  anything  is  the  likelier  it  is  to  be  the  right 
thing,  and  that  God  Almighty  likes  above  all  things  to  do  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  human  beings  would  wish,  she  had  at  once 
accepted  it.    For  the  doctrine  was  so  horrible  and  repulsive  that 
it  never  could  have  originated  with  poor  kindly  humanity,  but 
must  have  come  from  One  in  whom  (as  a  recent  Christian  agnostic 
Dean  joyed  to  teach)  it  might  be  quite  right  to  do  what  if  done 
by  His  creatures,  made  in  His  likeness,  would  be  brutally  wrong:  as 
revolting  a  dogma  as  any  of  Jonathan  Edwards  or  Cotton  Mather. 
The  poor  misguided  woman's  words  were  a  blow  in  the  face  to  me, 
aged  twenty-four ;  but  if  I  believed  them  for  the  thousandth  port 
of  a  second,  a  much  bitterer  blow  to  me,  who  have  seen  the 
three-score  and  ten. 

Veil  it  as  you  like,  even  such  was  the  doctrine  suggested  to 
me  when  a  great  genius  expressed  vehement  condemnation  of 
The  Blessed  Damoad  of  my  old  school-fellow  Gtibriel  Rossetti: 
that  was  what  we  called  the  Italian  boy  with  the  dark  sensitive 
face  which  I  see  now,^  as  he  nervously  stands  up  to  be  asked 
about  a  Greek  irregular  verb.  The  great  genius  could  not  bear 
the  famous  poem :  and  why  ?  One  reason  was  given :  *  It  was  of 
the  earth,  earthy.'  That  is  to  say,  it  was  true  to  human  nature. 
I  am  in  no  way  afraid  to  quote  an  authoritative  statement :  ^  The 
earth  He  hath  given  to  the  children  of  men.'  As  Wordsworth 
justly  remarked,  ^  the  dear  green  earth  : '  which  is  in  itself  good 
unless  where  man  has  made  the  prospect  vile.  To  hold  by  that, 
and  by  the  old  familiar  ways  and  &ces  which  have  been  in  all 
our  history  associated  with  it,  is  what  our  Creator  made  us  fon 
And  I  fancy  He  knows  better  than  the  virulent  religionists  who 
used  to  inform  me  in  my  youth  that  this  world,  and  all  things  in 
it,  are  '  cursed.'  I  durst  not  speak,  of  course,  or  I  should  have 
been  consigned  to  final  destruction.  But  even  as  a  little  boy  I 
felt,  deeply,  that  those  would-be  instructors  did  indeed  exemplify 
an  extremely  high  degree  of  cursedness.  One  needed  not  to  say 
of  them,  *  Anathema  sint.'  They  had  fully  attained  that  extremiiy 
iJready. 

My  poor  old  acquaintance  at  Edinburgh,  in  those  departed 
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days,  plainly  thought  that  she  had  lifted  herself  quite  abovd 
ordiniirjr  humanity,  when  she  thus  developed  her  eschatology. 
To  me  it  appeared  that  she  had  in  £eu^  drunk  herself  &r  below  it* 
It  was  with  her  as  with  the  awful  woman  who  entered  a  study  in 
Great  King  Street  (not  mine,  but  quite  near  it),  and  sat  down 
beside  an  aged  clergyman  known  to  me,  and  in  a  resolute  voice 
informed  him  that  her  son  had  just  died  and  had  *  gone  to  Hell/ 
My  friend  was  startled.  He  suggested  something  hopefdl,  which 
the  terrible  mother  put  aside  and  rejected.  Then  he  summed  up 
by  saying  that  all  this  must  be  a  dreadful  thought  to  her.  Not 
at  aU,  she  declared.  Just  at  first  she  had  *felt  somewhat 
put  out ; '  but  now  she  was  entirely  pleased,  because  ^  it  was  all 
for  the.  glory  of  God.'  We  thought  a  space.  Strange,  indeed, 
that  it  should  all  be  for  His  credit,  that  His  desire  should  be 
frustrated,  Hb  work  spoiled,  His  creature  plunged  into  intolerable 
and  endless  torture.  Then  I  said  to  the  aged  divine, '  Now  was 
that  £Ematical  heartlessness,  really  such ;  or  was  she  shamming  ? 
Was  it  hypocrisy  ? '  *  Neither,'  said  my  old  friend  firmly.  *  It 
was  just  that  she  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  she 
used.'  I  believe  that  here  is  the  explanation  of  many  statements 
which  I  have  heard  made  from  pulpits,  and  elsewhere. 

Bobert  Chambers  told  me  he  was  once  talking  with  a  man  of 
real  rugged  genius,  who  came  to  a  sorrowful  end.  He  said  to  the 
genius,  '  The  population  of  this  world  is  about  twelve  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings.  The  little  religious  body  to  which  you 
belong  contains  perhaps  three  hundred  thousand.  Of  that  number 
not  three  hundred  could  give  an  intelligible  account  of  its  creed. 
Yet  you  think  its  creed  sets  out  vital  matters.  Is  it  consistent 
with  your  beKef  that  God  Almighty  would  permit  just  three 
hundred  of  His  creatures  to  know  those  things,  and  keep  all  the 
millions  ignorant  of  them  ? '  The  genius  considered  for  a  minute's 
space,  then  replied,  ^  Yes,  I  think  it  quite  right  that  God  should 
do  that.'  Whereupon  the  good  Robert  Chambers  said,  very 
resolutely,  *  Then  I'm  tremendously  sorry  for  you.'  And  he  never 
spoke  to  the  genius  save  on  transient  incidents  any  more. 

But  in  this  world  opinions  will  differ,  on  greater  matters  as 
on  lesser.  A  general  impression  is  prevalent  that  the  robes  of  an 
Anglican  prelate  invest  their  wearer  with  considerable  dignity 
and  grace.  And  it  is  striking  how,  when  the  sleeves  appear  in 
any  pulpit,  the  congregation  is  for  a  space  hushed  into  the  silence 
in  which  a  pin  may  be  heard  to  &U :  the  people,  not  xmnaturaUy, 
conolnding  that  the  sermon  is  sure  to  be  as  much  better  than 
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ordinary  sermons  as  the  preacher's  rank  transcends  that  of  brdinar^ 
preachers.    This  is  not  always  eventually  found  to  be  the  case. 
Bat  not  everywhere  does  the  vestnre  command  that  reveroaoe. 
A  bishop,  very  well  known  to  me,  was  raised  to  the  bench  while 
his  two  girls  were  very  little  children.    On  one  of  the  very  first 
days  on  which  he  went  out  to  minister  at  some  great  fonction  it 
was  convenient  that  he  should  be  arrayed  in  the  robes  befbfe 
leaving  his  own  dwelling.    The  girls  looked  over  the  staircase  to 
see  their  &ther  vested,  and  he  paused  a  little  that  they  might 
survey  him.    Then  the  elder,  aged  five,  but  a  precocious  young 
person,  said,  with  much  authority,  ^  I  must  Bay,  father,  you  look 
supremely  ridiculous ! '    The  younger  sister,  two  years  younger, 
could  not  as  yet  speak  articulately.    But  with  solemn  inclinations 
of  her  little  head  she  exclaimed,  '  Pemely  dicklus ! '    Mr.  Oarlyle 
would  have  been  much  gratified.    Here  was  a  judgment  after  his 
own  heart.    TuUoch  used  to  tell  how  he  was  sitting  with  a  most 
eminent  advocate  till  the  moment  came  when  the  advocate  had 
to  plead  before  the  House  of  Lords.    Then  he  seized  up  the  great 
full-buttoned  wig  and  impatiently  stuck  it  anyhow  on  his  head, 
exclaiming,  ^  A  piece  of  infernal  humbug ! '    On  the  other  hand, 
I  once  sat  as  a  youth  beside  a  Lord  Chancellor  at  his  dinner  table, 
and  listened  as  the  head  of  the  law  expressed  an  opinion  to  just 
the  opposite  effect  as  to  the  fiEishion  in  which  judges  are  armyed. 
I  ventured  to  recall  to  his  memory  the  awe-stricken  sailors  at  a 
trial  for  murder  in  the  West  Indies,  where  judicial  heads  must  be 
kept  cool :  how  they  said  one  to  another,  ^  He'll  never  sentence  a 
man  to  be  hanged  without  a  wig  on.'    The  court  was  decidedly 
with  the  author  of  Tom  OringUfs  Log. 

I  have  known  the  robes  found  fault  with  for  another  reason, 
which  has  weight,  and  that  by  one  who  held  their  wearer  in 
nothing  less  than  veneration.  I  was  walking  with  the  chaplain 
by  a  railway  just  opened.  He  told  how  down  in  the  cutting 
below  us,  while  in  making,  the  bishop  came  and  preached  to  the 
rude  navvies.  *  It  was  an  excellent  little  sermon,  and  seemed  to 
touch  them.  But  I  did  feel  that  with  the  poor  fellows  all  about 
in  their  rough  working  clothes  the  bishop  looked  too  neat  and 
tidy  in  his  robes :  the  appearance  as  if  come  out  of  a  bandbox  was 
so  terribly  unlike  all  the  surroundings.  It  made  a  tremendous 
separation  between  him  and  them.'  I  knew  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  in  a  charge  delivered  many  years  after,  which  spoke  of 
the  careful  array  of  an  English  clergyman  as  making  a  gulf 
between  him  and  a  certmn  exceptional  congregation  of  ragged 
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folk,  where  no  woman  had  any  covering  upon  her  head  save  her 
shawl  drawn  over  it.  If  it  had  feUen  to  the  great  prince  of  the 
Church  to  preach  to  railway-makers  then,  it  would  have  been  in 
his  shabbiest  old  great-coat,  often  drenched  with  Atlantic  spray. 
And  I  think  he  would  have  prayed  extemporaneously.  But  he 
would  not  have  uttered  a  confession  which  these  ears  have  heard 
more  than  twice  or  thrice  :  *  Our  fawther  was  an  apoastate 
Ahmorite,  and  our  mother  a  no  less  apoastate  Huttite.'  Now, 
even  in  Scotland,  it  appears  impossible  that  such  fearful  things 
ahould  have  been ;  also  that  some  people  thought  them  very  fine. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  heard  a  very  self-sufficient  old  lady  say,  *  Mr. 
White's  prayers  contain  more  information,  but  Mr.  Black's  are 
more  devout.'  The  information,  of  course,  was  conveyed  to  the 
congregation,  not  to  the  Hearer  of  prayer.  But  it  was  curious  to 
remark  how  entirely  the  old  lady  took  for  granted  that  the  prayers 
were  addressed  to  the  congregation.  As  in  many  cases  they  un- 
questionably were.     Which  is  very  horrible  to  think  of. 

I  iancy  the  fearful  preacher  who  had  preached  his  church 
empty  could  have  been  thinking  only  of  the  handful  of  human 
auditors  when  he  used  to  stop  and  yawn  in  the  course  of  his 
deplorable  supplications.  Had  he  been  addressing,  I  say  not  the 
Sovereign,  but  even  the  Lord  Provost,  I  am  quite  sure  he  would 
not  have  yawned.  He  went  through  his  refrigerating  and  miserable 
services  in  an  exquisite  Gothic  church  at  Barataria,  in  Central 
Africa.  But  in  that  case  it  was  too  plain  that  pearls  were  cast 
before  a  swine.  I  have  read  a  statement  he  made  in  print,  that 
the  exquisite  poem  in  stone  was  ^  an  old  mass-house : '  that  is,  it 
had  been  for  centuries  a  church  of  the  ancient  faith.  I  trust  that 
even  north  of  the  Tweed  many  educated  persons  would  have  held  it 
the  more  interesting  on  that  account.  But,  now  that  I  have  reached 
the  term  of  human  life,  I  look  back  with  horror  on  much  of  the 
teaching  under  which  I  was  a  mutinous  boy.  I  hated  it,  and 
revolted  against  it,  and  disbelieved  it  then  just  as  much  as  I  do 
now.  Indeed,  the  only  possible  explanation  how  Scottish  folk 
endured  the  unimproved  worship  which  was  made  to  please  the 
stupidest,  most  ignorant,  and  most  bigoted  beings  in  each  parish 
was  the  beloved  Liddon's  :  '  Because  they  never  had  known  any- 
thing better.' 

In  those  early  days  of  one's  history  a  youth  had  to  pretend  to 
T)elieve  what  he  saw  was  false,  and  to  pretend  to  be  convinced  by 
arguments  which  he  saw  were  instantly  answerable,  or  his  decent 
seniors  would  manage  to  trip  him  up  in  his  worldly  career.    You 
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.were  a  safe  and  sensible  youth  if  you  appeared  to  accept  con- 
temptible daptiap.   And  if  nnedacated  folk  accepted  a  true  belief 
for  absurd  and  fEJse  reasons,  it  was  thought  sinful  to  o(Mrrect  them : 
you  were  'disturbing  their  simple  faith.'    The  effect  was  that 
.some  day  they  found  out  (if  they  had  brains  at  all)  that  their 
creed  was  founded  on  wrong  reasons,  and  not  unnaturally  thej 
broke  away  from  it.     A  man  is  in  a  perilous  estate  when  he  accepts 
the  most  certain  and  vital  tenets  for  reasons  which  only  eactreme 
ignorance  or  extreme  stupidity  can  see  any  force  in.    Long  ago 
an  Ayrshire  parson  wrote  a  book  to  show  the  substantial  haimony 
of  the  four  Gtxspels.    Having  finished  his  work  (I  possess  it,  but 
.never  read  a  line  of  it),  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  to  arrakige  for 
its  publication.    Well  I  remember,  as  a  small  boy,  hearing  it 
quoted  as  a  very  shrewd  remark  that  the  sagacious  Wigsly,  on 
hearing  the  facts,  replied,  '  Ah,  there  is  Doctor  Diyasdust  gone 
jiway  to  Embro  to  reconcile  four  men  that  never  cast  cot ' — that 
is  to  say,  never  differed.     A  hum  of  admiration  arose,  and  of 
assent — the  thing  was  ended  :  Boma,  loovia  eat    Of  course  it  is 
as  certain  as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  not  merely  that '  the  four 
men  did  cast  oot,'  but  that  no  human  being  can  reconcile  them 
. — can  reconcile  tiiem  in  the  sense  of  bringing  them  into  minute 
harmony  on  every  detail,    I  believe  firmly  that  the  men  are  in 
substantial  harmony,  and  that  minor  discrepancies  tend  only  to 
increase  their  credit ;  but  this  was  not  at  all  what  was  meant  by 
him  who  uttered  that  long-remembered  statement  which  so  com- 
pendiously did  away  the  necessity  of  honest  enquiry  and  of  being 
true  to  one'«  self  and  one's  own  convictions.    Even  so,  when  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  took  away  the  law  which  made  the  poor  man's 
necessary  food  dear,  to  the  end  that  the  rich  man  might  be  able 
to  keep  more  carriages,  I  remember  being  in  the  vestry  before 
service  when  my  father  was  to  preach,  and  hearing  a  good  old 
elder  say,  with  profound  assurance,  *  Ah,  Peel  I  Peel  I    Surely  men 
of  high  degree  are  a  lie ! '     So  were  the  axioms  of  political 
science  made  an  end  of.  I  have  no  reason  to  speak  against  what  was 
called  Protection.    Its  abolition  has  brought  my  living  down  to  less 
than  half  what  it  used  to  be ;  its  restoration  would  make  many 
.well-to-do  men,  who  never  in  this  world  can  hope  to  be  able  to 
spend  money  freely,  or  to  know  anything  but  the  anxious  heart. 
But  I  am  proud  to  say  I  never  knew  the  parson  who  asked  that 
his  income  should  be  kept  up  by  so  arranging  that  the  labouzens' 
children  should  have  half  a  break&st.    They  are  much  biggo:  folk 
who  propose  that.    Yet  a  cleric  here  and  there  feela  for  their 
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f>rivatlons.  It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Mozle/s  Bamvmscefnjcea  that  he 
once  beheld  a  curate,  a  mnscnlar  man  six  feet  in  height,  bnrst 
into  tears  as  he  stated  that  if  the  com  laws  were  abolished  the 
gqnire  of  the  parish  wonld  have  to  pnt  down  one  of  his  ten  or 
twelve  carriages.  At  the  time,  I  told  Bishop  Wordsworth  of  this 
remarkable  manifestation  of  altruistic  sympathy.  But  the  Bishop 
said  he  knew  the  parish  well,  and  that  he  did  not  think  the  squire 
possessed  more  than  six  or  seven  carriages.  Even  in  that  case  I 
felt  no  disposition  to  weep  for  him.     Quite  the  other  way. 

My  years  were  nine  (*  not  a  day  more  nor  less,'  to  use  the  words 
of  Lear),  when  a  venerable  clergyman,  I  know  not  why,  proceeded 
to  explain  to  me  that  while  it  was  extremely  wrong  that  Papists 
should  persecute  Protestants  in  France  or  Spain,  it  was  perfectly 
right  that  Protestants  should  persecute  Papists  in  Ireland.  True, 
in  Ireland  persecution  did  not  go  the  full  length  of  burning.  It 
merely  infuriated  and  degraded  the  persecuted,  but  did  not  stamp 
them  out.  Which  was  neither  logical  nor  merciful.  The  parson 
explained  to  me  that  it  was  becoming  that  Roman  Catholics 
should  be  excluded  from  Parliament  in  a  country  when  they 
formed  seven-eighths  of  the  population.  *  Don't  you  see '  (I  hear 
the  words)  '  that  Papists  have  no  right  to  meddle  with  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Protestant  country  ? '  Even  at  that  early  stage  in  one's 
development  I  knew  exactly  what  my  answer  had  to  be.  I  gave 
it.  Whereupon  the  good  old  preacher  turned  to  certain  of  his 
fellows,  and,  indicating  my  immature  personality,  said,  ^He's 
quite  sound.'  In  my  heart  I  was  distinctly  unsound.  After  re- 
flection I  ventured  to  say,  ^Then  ought  Protestants  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  government  of  a  Popish  country  ? '  *  Oh, 
no,'  was  the  answer ;  '  that's  quite  different.  You  see,  Popery  is 
wrong  and  Protestantism  is  right.'  The  reflections  which  passed 
through  the  child's  brain  then,  on  hearing  this  clear  and  com- 
pendious explanation,  were  precisely  the  same  which  come  to  me  to- 
day. But  it  was  ^  the  pride  of  reason,'  ^  the  rationalistic  spirit,'  to 
think  as  one's  Maker  had  formed  one's  mind  to  think.  I  remember 
'Season,  ah  how  depraved!'  You,  a  little  Protestant,  must 
believe  what  you  saw  was  Sedse,  because  you  are  told  so  to  do ;  and 
had  you  asked  what  right  your  instructors  had  to  require  you  to 
accept  whatever  they  said,  here  was  rationalism  in  its  worst  form, 
and  you  would  be  assured  you  would  be  hanged  in  this  world  and 
sent  to  perdition  in  the  next.  I  know  places  yet  where  you  are 
required,  under  the  like  penalties,  to  believe  that  your  sister-in- 
law  is  your  sister,  and  your  mother-in-law  your  mother.    Banker 
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nonsense  was  never  spoken.  But  yon  are  told,  ^  The  law  musfc 
found  upon  a  principle.'  Apparently  it  matters  not  whether  the 
principle  be  true  or  false.  Of  course,  if  where  your  intellect  shows 
you  that  two  and  two  make  four,  you  are  to  crush  that  conviction 
in  just  the  same  way  that  you  would  put  away  a  temptation  to 
commit  murder ;  and  if  you  are  bound  to  believe  that  two  and  two 
make  seven  because  some  old  man  or  woman  says  so,  you  discern^ 
ing  that  what  they  say  is  false  (which  is  the  practical  resultant  of 
the  Qrammar  of  Assent) ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  earthly  where 
you  ought  to  range  yourself.  But  it  is  not  the  place  at  all  which 
certain  of  my  earlier  and  later  instructors  intended. 

I  never  Imew  anyone  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Personal  InfaiUi* 

Hliiy  (their  own,  not  the  Pope's)  so  strongly  as  certain  very  stupid 

and  self-sufficient  old  ladies,  of  a  certain  theological  school  which 

I  do  not  indicate.    Their  opinion  was  of  no  consequ^ice  earthly* 

But  they  had  ascertained  that  it  coincided  with  ^  the  mind  of  the 

Spirit : '  that  is,  that  they  and  God  Almighty  thought  alike.     In 

fact,  the  Supreme  Being  always  accepted  their  views :  specially 

when  most  stupid,  bigoted,  and  uncharitable.     You  had  just  to 

take  their  word  for  this.     Had  you  asked  how  they  knew  what 

was  the  opinion  held  Above,  they  would  have  told  you  that  yon 

would  go  to  perdition.  That  was  what  they  regarded  the  final  argn- 

ment.    I  regarded  it  rather  as  the  declinature  of  all  argument. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  three  human  beings  were  in  an  apartment  in 

Fall  Mall.   One  was  a  devout  lady ;  another  was  the  humble  writer 

of  this  page ;  the  third  was  to  end,  just  eleven  months  ago,  as 

Bishop  of  Winchester.     One  of  us  had  given  a  lecture  at  Exeter 

Hall  the  evening  before  to  a  great  multitude,  which  had  listened 

with  extreme  attention,  and  not  without  appearance  of  amusement. 

The  lady  desired  to  express  her  disapproval  of  the  lecture :  so  she 

asked,  in  significant  fashion,   what   St.  Paul  meant  by  being 

'  instant  in  season,  out  of  season,'  and  signified  that  it  was  her 

infallible  judgment  that  any  clergyman,  seeing  some  thousands 

before  him  who  had  assembled  to  hear  a  lecture  on  a  subject 

which  had  been  announced,  should  at  once  cast  aside  his  lecture, 

and  seize  the  opportunity  to  preach  a  sermon  to  them,  a  sermon 

pressing  her  narrow  idea  of  the  sum  of  God's  message  to  num. 

The  future  prelate,  with  an  open  and  artless  visage,  gave  a  little 

bit  of  Biblical  criticism ;  explained  that  the  exact  meaning  of  the 

words  quoted  was,  when  you  had  an  opportunity,  and  when  yon 

had  not  so  good  an  opportunity;  but  gently  suggested  that  it 

was  not  conveyed  that  you  were  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself  by 
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preaching  the  Grospel  when  opportunity  there  was  none  at  all. 
Then  he  adduced  an  instance.  A  few  nights  before  he  had 
heard  the  judicious  Tait  make  a  weighty  speech  in  the  Lords. 
What  would  have  been  thought  of  the  Bishop  of  London  had 
he  said,  ^  I  am  addressing  a  crowd  of  great  folk :  I  must  not 
miss  a  chance,  but  must  (extremely  out  of  season)  give  them  a 
sermon '  ?  You  do  not  imagine  the  good  lady  was  in  any  degree 
shaken.  The  round  world  might  go  wrong,  but  not  she.  The 
Exeter  Hall  lecturer  was  wrong.  Bishop  Tait  was  wrong.  The 
future  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  wrong.  But  she  was  right. 
She  did  not  argue ;  in  fiEu;t,  she  could  not.  ^  Do  as  I  bid  you. 
Think  as  I  bid  you.'  That  was  all.  If  you  asked,  ^  Why  should 
we  ? '  the  answer  was,  ^  Because  Grod  says  so.'  Then  if  you  went  on 
to  ask,  ^  How  do  you  know  that  ? '  the  answer  was,  *  You'll  go  to 
perdition  for  asking  such  a  question.'  For  myself,  I  should  prefer 
the  old  gentleman  at  the  Vatican  to  the  old  woman  in  Pall  Mall. 
The  judgment  of  each  was  of  about  the  same  value,  if  it  traversed 
your  own.  In  self-sufficiency  the  old  woman  was  easily  first. 
The  Pope,  though  advised  by  a  General  Council,  might  go  wrong. 
But  she  was  infallibly  right,  specially  when  stating  a  belief  for 
which  she  could  give  no  reason  whatsoever,  l^o  reason,  that  is, 
save  the  final  one,  that  you  would  go  to  perdition  if  you  ventured 
to  contradict  or  gainsay. 

No  doubt  it  was  a  reaction  from  that  state  of  things  when 
men,  highly  placed  in  ecclesiastical  life,  tended  to  treat  serious 
subjects  in  a  way  somewhat  lacking  in  gravity.  Most  people  have 
heurd  of  Boston's  Fonrfold  State.  But  he  was  a  very  big  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  who  informed  me  that  in  his  youth,  in  a  very 
ancient  and  famous  University  city,  the  current  meaning  of  the 
Fourfold  State  was  the  state  of  a  human  being  after  absorbing 
four  stiff  tumblers  of  toddy.  And  I  have  heard  the  same  most 
amiable  and  distinguished  man  sing  a  ballad  beginning,  /  wish  J 
was  a  brewer's  horsey  to  a  psalm  tune  used  in  Scottish  churches 
only  in  circumstances  of  special  solemnity :  ^  giving  out  the  line ' 
in  the  fashion  associated  with  them.  But  the  same  dear  man, 
though  he  lived  to  be  old,  never  lost  the  spirit  of  the  boy.  Once 
upon  a  time  he  and  I  together  dined  at  a  dwelling  where  we 
heard  all  the  stupidest  bigotries,  now  happily  past,  set  forth  with 
in&llible  authority  and  with  a  keen  eye  to  see  whether  we  should 
venture  to  dissent.  For,  indeed,  we  were  both  suspected  of  *  liberal ' 
tendencies.  When  at  length  we  escaped  from  that  insufferable 
constraint,  daylight  still  reigned,  for  it  was  the  endless  twilight 
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of  June  in  Scotland.  The  grave  theologian  said  to  me,  ^  It's  a 
terrible  pity  that  it's  not  dark.  It  would  be  such  a  relief  just  to 
dance  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  that  avfol  house,  uid  to  shake 
our  fists  at  the  mndows  where  that  saintly  oki  man  is !  *  Under 
the  circumsta^nces  such  proceedings  were  totally  inadmissible. 

On  that  evening  the  admirable  individual  was  backed  by 
another,  like  unto  himself.  Things  had  evidently  been  arranged 
beforehand.  At  a  certain  period  this  backer  of  every  form  of 
standing  still  addressed  himself  to  me — of  course  in  the  hearing 
of  ail.  ^  I  have  heard  of  some  people  being  perplexed  about  Jael 
killing  Sisera.'  For  these  dear  men  had  their  ears  intently  open 
to  all  ill-set  tattle.  *  There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  about 
the  matter.  It  was  God  who  told  her  to  niurder  the  man.'  Two 
objections  were  suggested.  First,  there  is  not  the  smallest 
authority  for  that  statement.  Secondly,  it  would  make  the 
difficulty  incomparably  greater,  if  indeed  it  were  true  that  the 
Supreme  Ruler  ordered  a  specially  treacherous  and  cruel  murder. 
For  that  which  is  in  the  nature  of  things  foully  wrong  cannot  be 
made  right  by  any  authority  whatever.  Not  to  mention  that  to 
ascribe  to  the  Almighty  the  suggestion  of  a  brutal  crime  surely 
is  blasphemy :  if  such  a  thing  is  possible.  Happily,  both  I  and 
my  kinsman  the  great  Professor  were  absolutely  independent  of 
the  old  reactionists,  both  of  whom  would  have  deposed  Tulloch 
and  Macleod  if  they  durst.  But  I  see,  to-day,  the  evil  eyes  which 
were  cast  upon  us  both:  for  we  stood  together  that  day.  It 
would  have  been  a  serious  thing  for  a  youth  on  his  promotion  to 
have  found  himself  so  regarded.  One  recognised  the  peculiar 
look  of  an  aged  &natio  who  designed  to  keep  a  young  man  from 
getting  a  living,  if  he  could. 

Which  things  are  pathetic.  But  at  this  period  I  deem  it 
expedient  to  cease.  I  recall  a  most  dismal  preacher  of  my  boy- 
hood, who  after  he  had  gone  on  till  I  at  least  was  nearly  mad, 
would  say,  '  At  this  point  we  shall  pause,  and  praise  Ood.'  Then 
he  gave  out  some  verses  of  a  metrical  psalm,  which  gone  througli 
he  began  again  and  went  on  at  great  length.  How  did  one  live 
through  it?  No  doubt  it  had  been  drilled  into  us  that  the 
more  miserable  we  were  the  likelier  we  were  in  the  right  way. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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The  Princess  DSsir^e. 

By  Clementina  Black. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THBEE  weeks  had  gone  by.  Ludovic  had  seen  Liseite  nearly 
every  day,  Felix  and  Ursel  thrice,  and  the  Princess  about  half 
a  dossen  times.  It  was  now  a  Sunday  evening  and  he  was  spending 
it  with  Kurt  Von  Kleist  and  some  comrades  of  his,  in  the  Duke 
of  Hohenstein's  palace.  The  tale  of  Lisette  had  spread,  and 
De  Saintrg  found  himself  a  target  for  the  rather  ponderous  wit- 
ticisms of  a  select  military  circle.  He  did  his  best  to  assume  the 
somewhat  fatuous  air  of  triumph  which  became  the  supposed 
situation,  and  lay  in  wait  for  scraps  of  news.  He  gathered 
two :  that  the  Grand  Duke's  physician  had  declared  his  patient 
unlikely  to  survive  the  week,  and  that  the  Princess  had  been 
teaching  her  parrot  to  say,  *  D^sirfe,  Duchess  of  Toulouse.*  It 
was  well  known  among  all  these  yoxmg  gentlemen  that  De  Saintr^ 
was  waiting  her  capricious  Highness's  pleasure  to  go  and  fetch  the 
bridegroom ;  and  he  found  that  he  had  need  of  all  his  philosophy 
in  order  to  lendure  with  any  semblance  of  composure  their  obser- 
vations upon  her.  Nor  were  the  politics  of  his  Highness's  Ouard 
at  all  more  congenial.  They  appeared  to  Ludovic  to  be  substan- 
tially those  of  the  mediaeval  baron,  unrelieved  by  his  picturesque 
acce^ories.  To  sit  still  and  smUe  assentingly  was  a  hard  task  for 
his  Republican  Liberalism,  and  it  was  with  a  great  sense  of  relief 
that  he  came  out  at  last  from  the  smoking  and  the  noisy  laughter 
into  the  sweet  May  night.  He  had  a  moment's  idle  disposition 
to  walk  up  towards  the  castle,  at  least  as  fiur  as  the  wishing  well ; 
but  he  remembered  that  all  these  roads  were  patrolled  at  night, 
and  that  his  motives  might  be  difficult  of  explanation. 

So  he  went  home  sedately,  and  to  his  immense  amazement 
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found  himself  awaited  there,  not  only  by  the  Marquis,  bat  by  the 
Prince  Regent. 

*  All  is  discovered/  he  thought,  and  prepared  himself  to  fiice 
the  worst. 

^Sit  down,  M.  de  Saintr^/  said  the  Prince.  'I  have  been 
spending  a  quiet  half-hour  with  my  old  friend  here.  When  did 
you  last  see  our  niece  ? ' 

*  On  Friday,  your  Highness.' 

*  Did  she  speak  then  of  your  journey  to  Paris  ? ' 

*  Yes,  your  Highness.* 

*  Named  a  time  ? ' 

*  No,  your  Highness.* 

*  Did  you  press  her  to  do  so  ? ' 

*  I  did  not  presume.' 

The  Prince  shook  his  head  impatiently. 

*  To-morrow,  sir,  you  will  presume.  A  private  audience  will 
be  given  you  by  the  Princess  at  eleven  to-morrow,  when  you  will 
give  her  this  letter  from  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Toulouse. 
You  will  impress  upon  her  by  every  argument  possible  the  necessity 
of  immediate  decision.  Employ  my  name ;  threaten  her  with  my 
severest  displeasure ;  tell  her  that  her  conduct  is  causing  a  scandal 
in  the  Grand  Duchy,  and  that  the  very  applewomen  are  crying 
out  against  her.' 

De  Saintre  bowed ;  to  speak  was  beyond  him. 

'  If  you  fulfil  my  desires  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  my  ingratitude.  If  not — but  we  need  not  contemplate  the 
possibility.' 

Ludovic  had  all  the  difficulty  in  the  world  to  restrain  himself 
from  telling  his  Highness  that  the  legitimate  heir  to  an  old  French 
dukedom  cared  less  than  nothing  for  the  &vours  or  the  threats  of 
a  pretender  to  an  insignificant  German  Grand  Duchy. 

The  Prince  Regent  rose,  and  picked  up  his  gloves  from  the 
table. 

'  No/  he  said,  cutting  short  a  polite  speech  of  the  Marquis,  ^I 
don't  want  servants  or  carriages  to-night.  M.  de  Saintr6  will 
put  on  a  cloak  and  a  sword,  and  will  walk  over  with  me  to  the 
palace.' 

M.  de  Saintr^  obediently  withdrew,  devouring  his  indignation 
in  silence.  It  appeared  to  him  wellnigh  incredible  that  there 
should  be  persons  in  the  world  capable  of  deliberately  subjecting 
themselves  to  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Hohenstein. 

As  they  left  the  house  he  fell  a  step  behind. 
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'  Walk  At  my  side,  if  you  please/  said  the  Duke  sharply,  and 
Ludovic  obeyed. 

They  widked,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  silence,  and  as  they 
went  Ludovic  debated  within  himself  whether  it  would  not  be  an 
excellent  thing  to  employ  his  sword  upon  his  companion.  He 
counted  the  immediate  consequences;  the  accession  of  the 
Princess ;  the  removal  of  all  danger  from  her  path ;  the  instant 
abandonment  of  the  hateful  French  marriage.  In  regard  to  the 
Prince  Begent,  he  had  no  qualms ;  the  man  was  a  criminal,  a 
usurper,  and  a  tyrant.  In  Ludovic's  code,  such  a  man  had  no 
rights,  and  to  Ull  him  was  to  deserve  well  of  the  public.  To 
himself,  the  results  would  no  doubt  be  unpleasant;  he  might 
perhaps  be  put  to  death  forthwith ;  he  would  certainly  be  im- 
prisoned, and  would  probably  be  regarded  as  a  madman.  He 
smiled  to  think  how  strongly  the  testimony  of  his  relatives  would 
confirm  that  opinion.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
Princess  would  assuredly  declare  the  blow  to  have  been  struck  for 
her,  and  thereby  forfeit  all  its  advantages.  That  thought  gave 
him  pause,  and  the  unsuspecting  Prince  Segent  passed  on  to  his 
palace  in  safety. 

The  rain  was  falling  heavily,  next  morning,  as  Ludovic  went 
to  the  castle.     It  pattered  on  the  roof  of  the  carriage,  it  changed 
the  colour  of  the  roadway  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  deep  orange, 
and  laid  upon  the  early  summer  foliage  the  deep  varnish  of  the 
evergreen.    To  the  ears  of  Ludovic  de  Saintr^  it  babbled  hopeful 
prophecies;  the  shining  flagstones  of  the  castle  courtyard  were 
encouraging,  and  not  even  the  dark  figure  of  the  sentinel,  in  his 
dripping  helmet  and  long  blue  mantle,  inspired  a  sense  of  gloom. 
The  Princess  D^sire^  was  sitting  as  usual  with  her  ladies  in 
her  long  saloon  of  the  many  windows ;  but  the  great  stretch  of 
grey  sky  beyond,  and  the  continual  plash  of  rain  upon  the  bal- 
conies, gave  an  altogether  different  character  to  the  apartment. 
The  Princess  bestowed  upon  her  visitor  no  smile. 
^  I  am  informed,  M.  de  Saintr^,'  she  said,  ^  that  I  am  to  give 
you  a  private  audience.' 

^It  is  the  desire  of  the  Prince  Segent,'  Ludovic  answered 
deferentially. 

She  sat  with  the  air  of  a  naughty  child,  and  pulled  the  edges 

of  her  lace  pocket-handkerchief.    At  last  she  said,  ^  If  you  are  to 

lecture  me  for  ten  minutes  at  the  Duke  of  Hohenstein's  desire,  you 

must  stay  afterwards,  and  amuse  me  for  twenty  minutes  at  mine/ 

'  I  am  at  your  Highness's  disposal.' 
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She  stood  up,  and  saying  rather  petidaatly,  *  Well,  then,  edkne^* 
walked  slowly  across  the  room  to  an  open  door. 

The  door  led  to  a  very  small  square  room,  containing  a  narrow 
sofa,  a  writing-table,  and  two  chairs,  all  fiishioned  of  gilt  wood  and 
upholstered  in  white  yelvet.  White  velvet  curtains,  heraldically 
broidexed,  hung  beside  the  window  and  over  the  entianoe. 

The  Princess  seated  herself  on  the  sofa. 

^  Please  shut  the  door,  and  draw  the  curtain,'  she  said. 

He  obeyed  in  silence,  and  turning  back,  found  her  looking  at 
him  with  an  altogether  altered  countenance.  Her  fiioe  breathed 
trust  and  contentment ;  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  the 
firank  greeting  of  firiends  and  equals. 

^  This  is  good/  she  said  heartily. 

As  for  Ludovic,  he  could  hiutUy  have  told  whether  it  was 
rapture  or  anguish  which  was  built  up  for  him  by  the  words,  the 
look,  and  the  clasp  of  hands.  He  collected  himself,  and  tcdd  her 
in  general  terms  the  errand  upon  which  he  was  sent.  The  colour 
deepened  slowly  in  her  face* 

'  I  am  sure  he  said  hateful  things  of  me,'  she  said. 

^  It  is  his  nature  to  be  hateful,'  De  Saintr^  answered.  '  He 
would  trample  down  a  flowering  lily  if  it  stood  in  his  path.' 

She  drew  a  long  breath.  ^  Yes,'  she  said,  4t  is  a  bad  thing  to 
stand  in  the  path  of  the  Duke  of  Hohenstein.' 

She  pondered  for  a  moment,  her  £Etoe  growing  slowly  brilliant 
with  determination.  There  had  been  daring  warriors  of  the  race 
of  Felsenheim,  and  Ludovic,  as  he  gazed,  perceived  that  the 
Princess  D^ir^e  was  very  much  their  daughter.  Her  eyes,  when 
she  lifted  them  again,  were  almost  a  call  to  battle. 

^  But  we  will  not  be  so  ready  to  be  trampled  upon,'  she  said. 

Then  Ludovic  told  her  of  the  physician's  verdict  on  her  grand- 
&ther. 

^  The  time  is  drawing  near,'  she  said.  '  It  will  not  be  long 
before  the  hour  strikes  for  that  message  to  the  Duke  of  Tou- 
louse.' 

She  spoke  quite  gravely.     A  red  cloud  swam  before  Ludovic^s 

eyes.     '  You  don't  really  mean '  he  cried  out,  but  the  flash  of 

an  angry  look  stopped  him. 

The  Princess  started  to  her  feet.  ^  I  will  not  be  questioned, 
sir,'  she  cried. 

For  a  moment  they  stood  face  to  &ce,  hot  and  flushed  in 
indignant  pride. 

Her  mood  was  the  quicker  iu  burning  out.    Her.  eyes  melted« 
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^  Oh^  M.  de  Saintr^  I '  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  was  fiill  of  apology 
and  reproach. 

Instantly  Lndovic  was  all  remorse.  '  Forgive  me,*  he  cried, 
'  forgive  me ! '  Yet  he  had  no  clear  understanding  of  what  it  was 
for  which  he  asked  forgiveness.  The  rash  of  passion  had  blnrred 
all  the  windows  of  outlook,  and  left  him  tossing  in  a  mere  turmoil 
of  emotion. 

Silence  came  between  them,  a  dangerous  silence,  confessing 
more  than  words.  The  Princess  sank  back  again  upon  her  so& 
and  began  to  speak  a  little  hurriedly,  feeling  her  way  back  to 
their  former  ground. 

^  I  may  take  it  then,  in  all  seriousness/  said  she,  ^  that  you 
are  ready  on  my  behalf  to  betray  the  powers  that  sent  you  hither  ? ' 

^  I  think  I  have  done  so  already.  But,  indeed,  I  never  promised 
them  allegiance.' 

<  What  will  they  say  to  you  ? '  said  the  Princess  Desir^,  opening 
her  eyes  with  a  funny  look  of  consternation. 

He  laughed. 

*  No  matter,'  said  she,  ^  you  shall  be  naturalised  in  Felsenheim.' 
He  said  nothing.  '  And  now,'  she  resumed,  ^  about  that  mission 
to  the  Duke  of  Toubuse ' 

He  had  himself  well  in  hand  this  time,  and  when  she  paused 
he  bowed  obedient  attention. 

*  When  that  time  comes/  the  Princess  proceeded,  *  you  will  set 
out  in  due  course,  but  at  the  firontier,  or  even  sooner,  we  will  have 
a  substitute  in  readiness  to  send  on  in  your  place,  while  you  return 
to  help  me  in  my  escape.' 

'  Certainly/  said  Ludovic,  and  was  repaid  with  a  smile. 

She  appeared  to  reflect  for  another  moment,  then  she  said, 
with  sudden  gaiety,  '  And  now  you  must  come  back  and  amuse  us 
all  for  twenty  minutes.' 

He  drew  apart  the  heavy  curtain,  and  held  open  the  gold  and 
white  door.  A  stately  lady  of  unapproachable  countenance  swept 
by  him,  and  he  followed  at  a  distance. 

Suddenly  the  grey  parrot  rose  upon  its  perch  and  cried  shrilly, 
^  IMair^e,  Duchess  of  Toulouse.' 

The  Princess  broke  into  a  silvery  peal  of  laughter ;  a  little 
stifled  titter  rose  from  the  younger  of  her  ladies,  and  an  irrepres- 
sible grin  got  the  mastery  of  Ludovic's  reluctant  features. 

^Now,  M.  de  Saintr^/  the  Princess  said,  ^  sit  down  and  talk  to 
us.  What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  since  we  saw  you 
last?' 
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^  Your  Highness  ! '  interjected  the  Baroness  von  Kirschenaa  lit 
remonstrant  tones. 

*  'Sh !  'sh ! '  went  the  Prinless,  and  waved  a  petulant  pocket- 
handkerchief  at  her. 

The  Baroness  sat  swelling  in  indignant  silence,  and  Ludovic 
sifted  his  memory  for  a  suitable  reply.  He  could  scarcely,  to  this 
audience,  give  an  account  either  of  his  evening  with  the  Ducal 
Guard,  or  of  his  late  walk  with  the  Prince  Regent.  He  began  to 
tell  of  a  stroll  with  Felix  in  the  woods,  and  of  the  boy's  wonderful 
instinctive  influence  over  birds  and  animals. 

^  What  is  he  like,  this  young  magician  ? '  the  Princess  asked. 

De  Saintre  described  the  slim  gipsy-like  boy. 

^  You  should  take  him  home  with  you,  M •  de  Saintre,  and  get 
him  a  post  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Here,  I  fear,  his  tastes  will 
only  be  a  danger  to  him.' 

The  Princess  said  this  carelessly  enough,  but  there  was  a 
significant  light  in  her  eye.  De  Saintr^  asked  himself  vainly,  as 
he  travelled  homeward  under  the  plattering  rain,  what  should  have 
been  the  interpretation  of  that  significance. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  town  of  Hohenstein  was  in  a  spasm  of  gossip.  The  old  Grand 
Duke  Amadeus,  after  so  many  years'  slow  dying,  was  actually  now 
at  death's  door ;  nay,  there  were  those  who  declared  that  he  was 
in  truth  dead  already.  Furthermore,  the  Princess  Desiree  was 
understood  to  have  brought  her  capricious  mind  to  a  decision,  and 
to  have  authorised  M.  de  Saintr^  to  set  out  upon  his  journey. 
Inquiries  among  the  servants  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Ferronnidre 
confirmed  the  report.  A  travelling  carriage  had  been  bespoken 
for  five  o'clock.  From  about  two  hours  before  that  time,  De 
Saintr^  sat  in  his  own  room,  looking  extremely  pale,  and  awaiting 
a  summons  which  he  knew  would  come.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a 
royal  servant  came  riding  in  hot  haste  firom  the  castle,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  De  Saintr^  was  being  rapidly  conveyed  to  a 
certain  suburban  farm,  where  he  picked  up  a  boy  who  was  at  work 
there,  and  then  proceeded  at  a  round  pace  to  the  castle. 

The  castle  Imd  been,  during  this  afterDOon,  a  prey-  to  many 
and  various  agitations.  A  little  before  four  o'clock  the  Princess's 
favourite  parrot  began  to  display  strange  and  alarming  symptoms. 
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It  lay  comatose  on  the  floor  of  its  cage,  responding  neither  to 
endearments  nor  to  dainties.  The  Princess  was  beside  herself, 
and  the  philosophic  consolations  of  the  Baroness  von  Kirschenau 
were  entirely  thrown  away. 

Presently,  however,  the  Baroness  had  need  of  all  her  philosophy 
on  her  own  account ;  for  a  messenger  rode  to  the  castle,  announced 
himself  as  a  servant  of  her  son-in-law,  and  summoned  her  to  the 
bedside  of  her  only  daughter,  who  lay  sick  to  death  in  her  far-oflf 
home  on  the  rocky  eastern  confines  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  The 
poor  Baroness  departed,  tearful  and  full  of  terrors,  and  it  was 
remarked  with  disapproval  in  the  castle  that  the  Princess  hardly 
lifted  her  eyes  from  the  parrot  to  bid  her  farewell. 

The  Princess,  and  Liselte,  her  maid,  and  the  Countess  Elsa 
von  Schlangenwald,  her  lady-in-waiting,  sat  in  mournful  circle 
round  the  gilded  palace  of  the  parrot. 

*  Oh,  my  poor,  poor  Polly ! '  moaned  the  Princess.  *  Do  think, 
Countess,  do  think,  Lisette,  is  there  no  bird-doctor  in  Felsenheim 
whom  we  could  call  in  ? ' 

Lisette,  with  a  perfectly  serious  air,  suggested  the  Grand 
Duke's  physician  in  ordinary. 

The  Princess  shook  her  head.  She  had  no  opinion  of  the 
Grand  Duke's  physician. 

Then  the  pretty  Countess  Elsa  had  an  inspiration.  'That 
boy,*  she  cried,  *  the  boy  of  whom  M.  de  Saintre  told  us ! ' 

The  Princess,  who  had  been  hoping  for  this  suggestion,  sprang 
to  her  feet  and  fell  on  the  Countess's  neck. 

*  My  best  Elsa,'  she  cried,  *  let  us  send  instantly !  What  is  the 
boy's  name  ? ' 

*  Alas !  M.  de  Saintre  did  not  tell  it  to  us.' 

*  Then  send  for  M.  de  Saintr^.' 

*But  M.  de  Saintr^,'  Lisette  ventured  to  suggest,  'is  just 
about  starting  on  his  journey.' 

*  Then  he  must  put  his  journey  off.  Write,  my  dear  Countess, 
write :  ''  The  Princess  D^siree  Amadea  commands  the  immediate 
attendance " ' 

'  "Commands,"  your  Highness?'  submitted  the  hesitating  scribe. 

'  Well,  say  "  entreats,"  then,  "  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  of 
M.  Ludovic  de  Saintr^,  accompanied  by  the  lad  of  whom  he 
spoke  to  the  Princess  yesterday."  And  now  let  a  man  ride  with 
it  at  once.' 

In  a  surprisingly  short  time  a  carriage  drove  up,  from  which 
De  Saintr^  and  the  boy  alighted.    They  were  ushered  immediately 
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into  the  Princess's  large  saloon.  The  parrot  had  been  removed  to 
the  boudoir  of  its  afflicted  mistress,  who  took  Feliz  by  the  hand, 
and,  almost  without  a  word  to  De  Saintr^,  hurried  him  away. 

The  Countess  Elsa  remained  to  entertain  Ludovic  de  Saintre, 
a  state  of  things  which  would  assuredly  not  have  arisen  under  the 
sway  of  the  Baroness  of  Kirschenau.  Believed  from  the  stem  eye 
(^  her  senior,  the  young  Countess  of  Schlangenwald  showed  a 
disposition  to  lively  converse,  but  her  hearer  was  inattentive  and 
irresponsive. 

She  remembered  a  scrap  of  gossip,  and  turning  upon  him  an 
observant  eye  and  a  sprightly  smile,  said,  '  M.  de  Saintre,  I  believe 
you  are  in  despair  at  leaving  Felsenheim.' 

*  Is  it  not  natural  ? '  returned  Ludovic. 

In  his  heart  a  voice  was  asking,  '  What  is  she  doing  ?  What 
is  her  plan  ?     How  can  I  escape  from  this  girl? ' 

The  Countess  nodded  and  looked  immensely  sagacious. 

<  Be  consoled,'  said  she.  '  The  Princess's  little  circle  will  be 
transplanted  to  Paris.' 

'  And  you  with  it,  Countess  ? ' 

The  Countess  laughed  and  shook  a  reproving  finger.  She  was 
about  to  make  some  spoken  answer  when  Lisette  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  and  said,  *  Son  Alteaee  demande  Madame  la  ComteaaeJ 

The  Countess  swept  a  curtsey  and  tripped  away.  De  Saintre 
had  remarked  that  Lisette  was  very  pale.  He  stood  a  moment 
alone  in  the  great  room. 

Lisette  showed  herself  again  in  the  doorway  and  beckoned 
to  him. 

This  door  communicated  with  the  Princess's  boudoir,  from 
which,  again,  doors  led  to  her  bedroom  and  her  maid's  bedroom. 

In  the  boudoir  stood  the  Princess  Desir^,  dressed  in  the 
clothes  of  Feliz,  her  dark  curls  hanging  loose  upon  her  shoulders. 
In  her  hand  she  held  a  pair  of  large  scissors.  Ludovic  was  aware 
as  be  entered  of  a  strange,  faint,  sickly  smell.  Lisette  passed 
across  to  the  door  beyond,  the  door  that  led  to  her  own  room. 
The  Princess,  in  a  perfectly  matter-of-fact  way,  held  out  to  Ludovic 
the  scissors,  and  then  gathered  together  her  hair  in  her  two  hands. 

*  Please  cut  it,'  she  said  quietly. 

Ludovic  found  himself  entirely  unprovided  with  words ;  he 
took  the  scissors  silently,  and  with  some  difficulty  shore  through 
the  soft  elastic  mass. 

*  Thank  you,'  said  she,  and  moved  towards  the  table,  meaning, 
apparently,  to  lay  down  the  severed  hair. 
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*  You  mustn't  leave  it,'  said  Ludovic.     '  Give  it  to  me.' 

'  You  are  right/  said  she,  and  he  received  the  handful  of  curls, 
and  hid  them  joyfully  within  his  coat. 

She  ruffled  up  her  short  locks,  put  on  Felix's  wide-brimmed 
hat,  and  said  composedly,  ^  I  am  ready ;  let  us  go.' 

*  What  has  become  of  the  boy  ?  '  said  Ludovic. 

She  threw  open  the  door  of  Lisette's  room,  and  he  beheld 
the  figure  of  a  woman  in  the  ordinary  peasant's  dress  of  the 
district. 

'  This  is  Felix,'  said  Lisette.  *  He  is  my  cousin,  come  to  carry 
away  my  washing.' 

She  lifted  from  the  ground  a  large  bundle,  and  the  boy  set  it 
on  his  head. 

*  Lisette  will  take  her  cousin  by  the  back  staircase,'  said  the 
Princess,  *  while  you  and  I  go  by  the  front.     Come ! ' 

She  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  they  passed  out  into  the  great 
saloon  ;  then,  dropping  his  hand,  she  followed  him  down  the  wide 
stone  staircase  to  the  great  arched  doorway.  In  the  patch  of 
bright  daylight  beyond  he  saw  the  carriage,  the  haven  of  their 
hopes. 

The  sentinel  saluted  mechanically.  De  Saintre  passed  out  at 
a  decent  pace,  not  daring  to  hurry  or  to  look  behind  for  his  com- 
panion. It  seemed  a  century  to  h^'m  before  he  reached  the 
carriage,  and  another  before  he  saw  the  Princess  safely  seated 
opposite  to  him  in  its  welcome  shadow. 

As  they  turned  from  the  courtyard  into  the  roadway,  they 
discerned  a  figure  with  a  bundle  toiling  tipward  along  the  road  in 
the  other  direction. 

'He  will  strike  into  the  forest  in  a  minute,'  the  Princess 
murmured.     '  I  am  glad  that  he  is  safe.' 

'  What  will  Lisette  say  when  they  find  out  ? ' 

'  Lisette  will  apply  a  very  small  dose  of  chloroform  to  herself. 
Do  you  know  what  chloroform  is  ?  A  wonderful  drug  with  which 
a  Scotch  doctor  has  made  experiments,  and  which  takes  away  all 
consciousness  or  feeling  of  pain.  Well,  Lisette  will  apply  that 
when  she  hears  steps  coming,  and  will  be  found  with  her  chloro- 
formed handkerchief  beside  her.' 

*  And  the  Countess  ? ' 

'  She  will  be  reviving  soon.' 
'What?' 

*  Yes ;  Lisette  put  a  handkerchief  with  chloroform  over  her  face.* 
'  Lisette  has  few  scruples.' 
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*  Yes ;  she  is  very  devoted,'  the  Princess  answered  calmly* 
Ailer  a  moment  she  added,  '  I  am  really  a  little  sorry  for  the 

Baroness  von  Kirschenau.  But  there  was  no  other  way;  we 
could  not  have  chloroformed  her.' 

They  stopped  the  carriage  a  little  beyond  the  wishing  well, 
and  De  Saintre,  who  had  his  instructions,  bade  the  man  go  on  to 
the  town,  and  order  the  delayed  travelling  chaise  to  meet  him  at 
a  specific  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  forest.  The  driver  was 
paid  and  departed  unsuspicious,  and  the  conspirators  dived  into 
the  twilight  of  the  wood. 

<  You  had  better  take  my  arm,*  said  Ludovic,  and  she  did  so 
in  silence. 

The  path  was  very  rough,  and  he  felt  tenderly  at  every  step 
for  the  little  feet  within  Felix  Brock's  heavy  shoes. 

*  Why  did  we  not  remember,'  he  said  suddenly,  *  to  bring  a 
pair  of  shoes  for  you  ? ' 

*  Hush  ! '  she  murmured.  '  Don't  talk.  Who  knows  whether 
we  are  safe  yet  ?  But  oh,  the  happiness !  I  could  go  barefoot, 
and  dance  with  joy.' 

The  flutter  of  her  voice  at  his  ear,  the  warmth  of  her  arm  on 
his,  the  sweetness  of  this  May  evening,  their  isolation  together  in 
the  midst  of  perils,  combined  to  make  a  very  paradise.  *  Let 
come  what  may,'  he  thought,  '  this  is  mine,  and  this  is  enough.' 
And  presently,  as  they  walked  side  by  side  in  silence,  a  nightingale 
broke  into  song. 

At  the  door  of  the  farm  stood  Ursel,  waiting  and  anxious. 

*  Heaven  be  thanked !  *  said  she.  *  Come  in  ;  there  is  no  one 
in  the  house.' 

She  led  them  up  a  dark  stair  to  an  attic,  carefully  shuttered 
and  curtained,  from  which  a  straight  ladder  led  through  an  open 
trapdoor  to  a  hayloft. 

*  If  any  one  comes,'  said  Ursel,  *  you  will  hear  the  dog  bark. 
In  that  case,  go  up  the  ladder,  close  the  trap,  and  hide  in  the  hay.' 

She  lifted  the  little  oil  lamp,  whose  rays  scarcely  broke  the 
darkness,  and  scrutinised  the  Princess  carefully.  The  Princess 
bore  the  examination  without  any  embarrassment ;  her  clear  grey 
eyes  rested  full  on  Ursel's.  She  was  bareheaded  now,  and  her 
cropped  hair  was  already  curling  upward  from  her  ears  and  neck. 
The  beauty  of  her  face,  brought  out  very  strongly  by  this  boyish 
trim,  was  quite  unspoiled  by  any  touch  of  special  consciousness. 
She  had  never  indeed,  in  Ludovic's  eyes,  looked  so  fully  a  princess 
as  she  looked  in  this  disguise. 
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'  Ah,  heaven ! '  sighed  Urael.  *  How  like  she  is  to  her  father ; 
how  like  the  prince  we  all  prayed  for ! ' 

^  Desire  Amadeus/  said  the  Princees  with  a  little  smile. 

Ursel  set  down  the  lamp  and  turned  to  Ludovic. 

*  You  had  better  change  your  clothes,  sir,  so  that  if  by  any 
chance  a  glimpse  is  caught  of  you,  you  may  pass  for  one  of  us. 
My  blessed  husband's  best  clothes  are  in  the  press.  Come,  and  I 
will  give  them  you.' 

He  followed,  and  the  Princess  waj  left  alone  in  the  dark  attic. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Princess,  alone  in  UrseFs  attic,  stretched  herself  in  a  great 
oak  chair,  and  slipped  her  feet  out  of  Felix's  shoes.  As  she  did 
so,  she  heard  the  old  clock  below  strike  its  slow  seven.  Seven 
was  the  dinner-hour  at  the  castle.  Now  they  would  be  finding 
out.  Her  thoughts  wandered  away  to  the  Baroness  von  Kirschenau, 
some  three  hours  now  upon  her  journey.  Herein,  however,  her 
imagination  was  in  error.  The  Baroness  was  at  that  moment 
descending,  red  with  wrath,  from  a  carriage  at  the  castle  gate. 
An  hour  and  a  half  earlier  her  coach  had  stopped  at  the  first 
stage,  and  as  she  looked,  impatient,  from  the  window  she  heard 
herself  greeted  by  name,  and  beheld  a  cousin  of  her  son-in-law. 
He  bore  a  tranquil  countenance,  and  had  evidently  not  been  sent, 
as  in  her  apprehension  she  had  at  first  surmised,  to  break  to  her 
the  worst. 

*  Can  you  tell  me  how  Marie  is  ? '  ghe  cried.  *  Is  she  still 
alive  ?  * 

'  I  saw  her  two  days  ago,'  the  other  replied.  '  She  was  at 
Altenstadt.' 

Now  Altenstadt  was  the  home,  not  of  Marie's  husband,  but  of 
his  parents,  whereas  the  message  had  purported  to  come  from  her 
home. 

*  Was  she  going  to  remain  there  ? '  asked  the  Baroness. 
'  Yes,  until  Saturday.' 

The  Baroness  looked  dubious. 

'  I  am  waiting  here  to  meet  my  cousin  Adalbert,'  pursued  the 
cousin-in-law.     *  He  comes  from  Altenstadt,  and  can  tell  you.' 
The  Baroness  descended  from  her  vehicle  and  waited,  torn  by 
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conflicting  emotions.  Presently  Count  Adalbert  rode  np.  He 
had  left  his  sister-in-law  early  that  morning  in  perfect  health  at 
Altenstadt. 

^  I  have  been  deceived ! '  shrieked  the  Baroness,  and  tmned 
without  another  word  to  resume  her  seat  and  her  journey. 

She  drove  in  hottest  haste  to  the  castle.  She  hurried  into 
the  Princess's  dining-room.  The  meal  was  spread,  the  servants 
waiting,  the  chairs  empty.  In  two  minutes  she  was  in  the  big 
saloon.  The  room  was  empty,  so  was  the  little  white  velvet 
room,  so  was  the  Princess's  boudoir. 

She  flung  open  the  door  of  the  Princess's  sleeping-room ;  an 
unfamiliar  medical  odour  met  her,  and  a  shrill  voice  cried  firom  a 
tall  cage,  ^  D^sir^e,  Duchess  of  Toulouse.' 

Reclined  in  a  deep  chair  lay  the  figure  of  a  woman.  For  one 
sickening  moment  the  Baroness  thought  that  the  Princess  had 
poisoned  herself.  Then  she  perceived  that  this  was  the  Countess 
Elsa,  and  that  although  she  looked  very  ill,  and  seemed  dazed  and 
confiised,  she  was  certainly  not  dead,  and  not  apparently  dying. 

'  Where  is  the  Princess  ? '  cried  the  Baroness  fiercely. 

*  I — don't — know,'  &ltered  the  poor  pale  Countess. 

*  Desir^,  Duchess  of  Toulouse,'  screeched  the  parrot,  which 
for  its  part  had  now  entirely  surmounted  the  eflfect  of  its  narcotic 
pill. 

'  Where  is  Lisette  ? '  demanded  the  Baroness. 

*  I  don't  know,'  answered  the  Countess  again. 
The  Baroness  strode  across  to  the  maid's  room. 

The  &int,  oppressive  smell  was  here  too,  and  Lisette  lay 
neatly  spread  upon  the  floor,  with  a  crumpled  handkerchief  beside 
her. 

The  Baroness  flew  to  the  bell  in  the  boudoir,  and  rang  peal 
upon  peal.  A  crowd  of  servants  came  rushing  up.  There  was  a 
wild  crossing  of  question  and  answer,  out  of  which  arose  con- 
fusedly the  history  of  Ludovic's  visit  and  departure,  but  no  light 
upon  the  disappearance  of  the  Princess. 

The  hasty  summoning  of  a  doctor  and  the  despatch  of  a 
trembling  rider  with  a  message  to  the  Prince  Regent  followed. 
Very  soon  the  Countess  Elsa  was  able  to  tell  her  tale,  which  was 
disappointingly  bald.  She  had  been  called  into  the  Princess's 
room,  where  she  saw  no  one ;  something  had  been  flung  over  her 
head,  and  she  knew  nothing  further. 

'  The  boy  must  be  fetched,'  said  the  Baroness  von  Kirschenau, 
and  a  man  was  sent  forth  through  the  summer  twilight  to  find 
Felix. 
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Lisette  shortly  reviving  was  examined  in  her  turn.  M .  de 
Saintre,  she  said,  had  brought  the  boy,  who  had  administered 
something  to  the  parrot ;  then  M.  de  Saintre  had  taken  away 
the  boy,  the  Princess  had  gone  to  her  bedroom,  and  had  sent  for 
the  Countess.  Lisette  herself  was  occupied  at  the  moment  with 
her  cousin,  who  had  come  as  usual  to  fetch  her  linen.  After 
seeing  her  cousin  downstairs,  she  had  been  on  the  point  of  going 
to  ask  whether  the  Princess  wanted  her  when  something  dark 
came  before  hereyes,  and  she  knew  no  more.  The  sentries,  on  being 
questioned,  confirmed  this  tale.  M.  de  Saintr^  had  gone  out  with 
the  boy,  and  the  cousin  had  gone  out  with  the  bundle.  No,  it 
was  not  a  bundle  large  enough  to  contain  the  Princess.  Yes,  the 
cousin  was  accustomed  to  come  every  fortnight  or  so.  It  did  not 
occur  to  the  Baroness  to  inquire  whether  any  one  had  seen  the 
arrival  as  well  as  the  departure  of  the  cousin.  She  contented 
herself  with  asking  lisette  her  address  and  despatching  yet 
another  messenger.  Upon  that  score  Lisette  was  easy.  The 
cousin  had  her  instructions. 

The  Baroness  proceeded  to  a  careful  insjiection  of  the  Princess's 
wardrobe.  The  clothes  which  she  had  been  wearing  were  gone ; 
a  bonnet  and  cloak  were  gone,  and  so  were  a  good  many  jewels — 
the  Felsenheim  sapphires  among  them. 

The  first  event  that  befell  the  fugitives  was  the  safe  arrival  of 
Felix,  who  was  instantly  made  to  resume  garments  belonging  to 
himself*  His  female  disguise  was  hidden,  together  with  the  con* 
tents  of  his  bundle  and  the  ordinary  costume  of  De  Saintr^,  in  a 
secret  cupboard  behind  a  panel  at  the  head  of  UrseUs  bed. 

Felix  was  sitting  peaceably  in  the  kitchen  before  a  bowl  of 
porridge  when  a  loud  barking  announced  the  approach  of  the 
Baroness's  envoy. 

*  This  is  the  beginning,'  said  the  Princess  D6sir6e.  '  We  must 
retire  to  the  loft.' 

They  did  so,  Ludovic  mounting  first  and  reaching  down  a 
guiding  hand.  When  she  was  safely  housed  he  unhooked  and 
drew  up  the  ladder  and  bolted  the  trapdoor. 

At  the  end  of  the  loft  another  trap  led  to  a  bam.  In  each 
gable  was  an  unglazed  loophole,  and  the  rising  moon  threw  in  a 
Kttle  light.  They  built  a  cave  for  themselves  with  bundles  of 
hay,  and  crept  in. 

A  horse  was  heard  to  stop  before  the  door  and  a  voice  to  ask 
whether  Felix  Brock  lived  here. 

Ursel  no  doubt  replied  that  he  did,  but  her  voice  did  not  reach 
them. 
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^  He  most  come  back  at  once  with  me  to  the  castle,'  said  ih« 
messenger.     '  The  Princess  is  lost.' 

They  heard  the  shrill  exclaims  of  Ursel,  and  then  botli  seemed 
to  x)ass  into  the  house. 

*  They  will  not  come  and  search/  said  Ludovic. 
^  No,  not  this  time/  said  the  Princess. 

Presently  they  heard  the  departure  of  the  messeng^er  with 
Felix,  and  a  little  later  Ursel  came  up  the  fixed  ladder  finom  the 
bam  to  tell  them  that  all  was  safe,  and  that  she  would  \yring  them 
some  supper. 

It  was  very  late  when  Felix  returned.  The  Prince  ISe^ent 
himself  had  cross-questioned  him.  He  had  seemed  very  emgry, 
and  had  spoken  so  fiiriously  to  the  Baroness  as  to  reduce  her  to  tears. 
lisette's  cousin  had  been  examined  and  had  betrayed  nothing. 

^  To-morrow/  said  Ursel,  nodding  her  head,  '  I  shall  go  down 
into  the  town  and  hear  what  is  said.' 

'  Do  so,  my  good  Ursel,'  said  the  Princess,  in  a  sleepy  voice. 
Her  dark  head  had  nodded  once  or  twice,  and  the  long  lashes  kept 
falling  over  the  grey  eyes. 

Ursel  herself  was  still  alert  and  wide-awake. 

*  Gome,  sir,'  she  said  briskly,  *  you  must  go  up  to  your  loft. 
It  is  the  best  sleeping-place  I  can  find  for  you.  The  Princess, 
poor  little  soul,  must  make  shift  with  my  attic' 

*  I  would  rather  sleep  to-night  iu  your  attic,  my  good  Ursel, 
than  in  any  palace  in  Felsenheim,'  the  Princess  answered  drowsily. 
^  Crood  night,  M.  de  Saintre,  and  pleasant  dreams.' 

^  My  day  has  been  a  pleasant  dream,'  he  answered  from  the 
foot  of  the  ladder. 

When  he  had  gone  up  Ursel  fEtstened  the  trapdoor,  remarking 
that  if  he  woke  early  he  could  go  down  through  the  b&m.  Then 
she  trinmied  the  lamp,  paused  a  moment,  and  said  in  a  low  tone : 

'  He  is  the  Duke  of  Toulouse,  is  he  not,  your  Highness  ? ' 

The  Princess  D^sir^e  sat  upright  in  her  chair,  her  eyes  wide 
open  now. 

*Ma<,  Ursel?' 

*  Nay,  nay,  I  only  thought  so,'  said  Ursel,  a  little  discomfited, 
and  she  went  away. 

The  Princess  D^sir^e  awakened  next  morning  to  a  little  un«* 
familiar  timbered  room,  a  strip  of  sapphire  blue  sky,  and  a  deli- 
cious odour  of  coffee.  Turning  her  eyes  from  the  window,  she 
perceived  Ursel  standing  by  her  with  a  steaming  cup. 

*  Oh,  Ursel,  is  it  very  late  ? ' 
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^  It  is  past  eight/  said  Ursel  smiling.  ^  It  is  not  safe  for  you 
to  sleep  later.' 

So  the  Princess  arose  and  crept  down  to  the  big  kitchen,  where 
she  found  De  Saintr^  awaiting  her. 

*  Felix  suggests,*  said  he,  *  that  we  should  hide  to-day  in  the 
woods.  I  think  myself  that  they  will  very  likely  search  the  house 
here.' 

^  So  be  it/  said  the  Princess ;  ^  but  I  cannot  undertake  to  walk 
far  in  Felix's  shoes.' 

^  I  will  bring  you  a  pair  of  shoes  from  the  town,'  said  Ursel. 
^It  was  a  little  before  nine  when  the  fugitives  set  out,  under 
the  guidance  of  Felix.  He  led  them  by  narrow  paths.  The 
leaves  above  met  and  parted  and  met  again,  like  an  embroidered 
pattern  on  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  sky.  They  had  agreed  not  to 
speak,  but  now  and  again  the  Princess  looked  back  with  a  radiant 
smile.  Soon  they  came  to  a  vast  tree,  with  a  trunk  that  higher 
up  separated  into  three.     Felix  stopped. 

*  Here  is  the  place,'  said  he.  ^  There  is  a  sort  of  platform  in 
the  middle  of  that  tree,  where  three  or  four  people  could  sit  and 
not  be  seen  from  below.' 

He  set  his  foot  upon  a  low-growing  branch  and  reached  a  hand 
to  one  above. 

*  But  can  you  climb  this  tree  ? '  De  Saintre  said,  doubtfully, 
to  the  Princess. 

*It  seems  I  must,'  she  answered  cheerfully.  In  a  little 
whisper  she  added :  *  It  won't  be  the  first.' 

Then  she  stooped,  and  divesting  herself  of  Felix's  shoes 
handed  them  to  him,  and  bade  him,  in  businesslike  tones — 

*  Put  those  in  your  pocket.' 

With  the  aid  of  Felix,  who  preceded  her,  and  of  Ludovic,  who 
followed,  she  achieved  the  ascent  very  creditably  and  with  absolute 
composure.  Ludovic  began  to  perceive  that  circumstance  would 
never  be  the  master  of  this  girl.  She  would  have  known  how  to 
behave  like  a  queen  if  she  had  been  picked  dripping  out  of  a 
muddy  pond. 

When  she  reached  the  green  platform  in  the  middle  of  the 
tree  she  glanced  round  approvingly,  and  asked  of  Felix : 

^  Do  many  people  know  of  this  place  ? ' 

'  My  father,  but  he  is  away,  and  my  sister,  and  Hans  Krafft.' 

' Can  Hans  Krafit  keep  a  secret? ' 

^  If  he  knew  it  was  your  Highness's.  All  the  peasants  are  for 
you.' 
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Desir6e  smiled,  and  her  eyes  shone. 

*  But  we  won't  tell  him  just  yet,  Felix,'  she  said  softly.  *  And 
now  you  must  go  home,  so  that  your  grandmother  may  go  into 
the  town.  When  she  gets  back  you  will  come  and  bring  us  all 
her  news/ 

The  boy  slid,  like  a  snake,  to  the  ground,  and  ran  lights 
footed  down  the  narrow  path.  Softly,  high  up  among  the  leaves, 
the  two  began  to  talk. 

^To  think,'  said  the  Princess,  Hhat  the  climbing  of  trees 
should  prove  so  useful  an  accomplishment !  It  was  Cecily's  young 
brother,  Leo,  who  taught  me.  There  were  two  or  three  treeain 
Chatterton  Park  that  I  could  go  to  the  vety  top  of.'  She  spoke 
with  a  little  regretful  fall  in  her  voice,  and  added  pensively: 
^  But  a  white  muslin  frock  isn't  a  good  thing  to  climb  trees  in.' 

Ludovic  smiled,  his  mind  possessed  by  the  picture  of  a  white 
frock  and  dark  curls- among  the  green  oak  boughs  in  Chatterton 
Park. 

The  Princess,  shifting  her  position  a  little  so  as  to  face  him, 
said  :  '  Ursel  has  a  strange  fancy  about  you.  She  thinks  that"  ymi 
are  the  Duke  of  Toulouse.' 

^  I ! '  exclaimed  De  Saintr^,  with  a  face  of  the  blankest 
amaze. 

*  I  suppose  you  are  not,'  pursued  the  Princess.  Her  tone  was 
resolutely  careless,  but  he  answered  earnestly,  'Indeed  I  am  not.' 

She  gave  him  one  glance,  and  nodded  her  head  slightly. 
Ludovic  was  left  with  a  feeling  of  vague  discomfort. 

'  Did  you  think  I  was  the  duke  ? '  he  asked  after  a  minute. 

'  I  should  never  have  thought  of  such  a  thing,'  she  answered 
heartily,  and  he  was  content  once  more. 

*  I  cannot  help  wondering,'  he  ventured  to  say  by  and  by, 
*  what  you  mean  to  do  next.' 

'  I  mean  to  wait  for  a  pair  of  shoes  in  which  I  can  vralk.' 
'  I  ask  no  more,'  said  Ludovic,  a  little  formally. 
She  put  out  an  appealing  hand.  '  No,  no,  please,  don't  be 
offended.  The  truth  is  that  I  am  waiting.  I  don't  really  know 
yet  how  things  stand.  There  is  a  pretty  strong  party  for  me 
even  in  Hohenstein,  but  it  is  much  stronger  in  the  country.  I 
shall  have  to  find  some  way,  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours, 
of  seeing  the  Count  von  Adlersburg.  They  knew  that  I  was 
going  to  try  and  escape ;  they  will  make  preparations.     In  two 

days,  at  latest,  I  shall  hear.     And  then '  her  eyes  grew  wide, 

and  the  smile  of  battle  came  about  her  lips. 
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*  And  then/  said  Ludovic,  *  there  will  be  no  place  for  me.' 
Her  face  fell ;  she  turned.     *  Won't  you  ? '  she  said,  in  a  tone 

of  profound  disappointment. 

It  was  he  who  smiled  now. 

'  I  thought  you  meant  that  you  would  have  no  further  need 
of  me.' 

*  There  will  never  be  a  time  when  I  shall  not  have  need  of  my 
real  friends/  the  Princess  declared.  *  And  besides  * — she  laughed 
a  little — *  just  now,  of  all  times,  I  want  men  whom  I  have  seen 
stand  fire.  When  I  walked  downstairs  yesterday  behind  you,  and 
saw  you  march  on  so  composedly  with  your  shoulders  square,  and 
your  pace  even,  I  knew  that  you  would  go  into  battle  just  like 
that.' 

Ludovic,  much  gratified,  confessed  to  similar  thoughts  of  her. 

*  Oh,  but  then  it's  my  battle,'  she  answered,  colouring  a  little. 
•  It  would  be  a  poor  thing  indeed  to  be  a  coward  in  one's  own 
fight.' 

There  was  a  little  silence. 

'  Somebody  told  me,  M.  de  Saintre,'  the  Princess  began,  '  that 
you  were  a  Republican.' 

'It  is  true,'  said  De  Saintr6,  and  the  declaration  made  a 
greater  call  upon  his  courage  than  anything  in  their  intercourse 
had  yet  done. 

She  was  looking  at  him  gravely. 

*  But  if  you  were  bom  to  a  throne,'  she  said, '  and  if  all  the 
institutions  of  your  country  were  undemocratic,  and  the  people 
not  educated  to  self-government,  and  powerful  autocratic  neigh- 
bours were  watching  their  chance  to  absorb  your  territory,  should 
you  think  it  right  to  give  up  your  throne  and  to  make  a 
RepubUc?' 

He  paused  and  answered  honestly,  '  No ! ' 

*  I  think  with  you,'  said  the  Princess.  *  I  think  it  would  be 
deserting  one's  post.     Here,  in  Felsenheim ' 

She  went  on  to  speak  at  length  of  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  G-rand  Duchy,  of  the  extortion  and  misgovemment  exist- 
ing, and  of  her  own  plans  for  reform. 

Ludovic  listened,  amazed  at  the  clearness  of  her  insight  and 
the  largeness  of  her  grasp.  '  It  is  a  hard  fight  that  you  are  setting 
out  upon,'  he  said  at  last. 

'  I  know ;  and  it  is  only  by  possessing  the  virtually  unlimited 
power  of  the  Grand  Dukes  here  that  I  could  ever  hope  to  carry  it 
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through.     So,  you  see,  Jl/.  man  camarodt^  there  may  be  soxne 
good  even  in  despotic  monarchies,  after  all/ 

'  Ah,  when  you  are  the  monarch,'  Ludovic  permitted  himself 
to  say.     '  But  after  you  may  come  another  Friedrich  Karl/ 

She  shook  her  head.  ^  Oh ! '  she  said  eagerly,  '  I  don't  mean 
that  despotic  power  shall  ever  descend  to  any  other  ruler  of 
FeLsenheim.' 

^  I  see/  said  Ludovic,  ^  that  our  opinions  on  the  subject  have 
points  of  agreement.' 

*  And  shall  you  think  it  your  duty,'  she  presently  inquired, 
'  to  stir  up  efforts  to  dethrone  me  ?  ' 

*  That  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  fervour  with  which  your 
Highness  proclaims  me  instrumental  in  establishing  you.  If  the 
Grand-Ducal  acknowledgments  are  very  loud  and  public,  yoa  see, 
I  should  look  rather  foolish  in  trying  to  dislodge  you.' 

*  I  will  found  a  special  order  for  preservers  of  the  throne,  and 
you  shall  be  its  only  recipient.' 

The  day  grew  towards  noon;  the  birds  fell  silent,  and  the 
leaves  were  still  upon  their  stalks.  BecoUections  came  to  Ludovic 
of  the  seriousness  of  this  flight,  and  of  the  dangers  that  might  be 
waiting  for  Desir^e  to-morrow.  The  Princess's  head  drooped 
sideways,  and  her  eyes  closed.  Presently  they  opened  with  a 
start.     ^  I  thought  I  was  falling  off  the  tree,'  she  said. 

Her  companion  took  off  the  Sunday  coat  of  Ursel's  lamented 
husband,  and  folded  it  into  a  cushion.  She  laid  her  curly  head 
upon  it,  and  in  two  minutes  was  sleeping  the  peaceful  sleep  of  a 
little  child. 

Ludovic  sat  feeling  in  himself  that  strange  deepening  of 
tenderness  known  to  every  woman  who  has  ever  bent  over  a  child 
asleep.  No  step  came  near ;  no  presence  broke  the  silence  of  the 
woods.  The  sedate  and  philosophic  heir  of  the  Dukes  of  Aurillac 
sat  perched  like  a  bird  in  a  tree,  guarding  the  slumbers  of  the 
most  wilful  of  princesses,  and  enjoying,  in  spite  of  all  possibly 
impending  dangers,  a  measureless  content. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

The  Princess  Desir^e  opened  her  clear  grey  eyes  and  smiled  at 
her  guardian. 

'  What  time  is  it  ? '  she  asked. 
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*  Nearing  two.    Would  not  yonr  Highness  like  some  food  ? ' 
'  Oh,  yes.     What  have  we  got  ? ' 

'Bread,  and  goat's-milk  cheese,  and  wine — and  even  two 
drinking-cups,  out  of  deference  to  your  Highness's  rank — and 
a  large  sausage  of  inviting  aspect/ 

*  Poor  M.  de  Saintr^ !  How  hungrily  you  say  it !  And  I  have 
kept  you  waiting  all  this  time  for  your  dinner/ 

'  I  was  not  impatient.     I  was  glad  to  see  you  taking  rest.' 
^  I  can  sleep,'  said  the  Princess,  shaking  a  leaf  or  two  out  of 
her  hair,  *  at  any  hour,  and  also  do  without  sleep  if  need  be.' 

*  It  is  a  soldierly  quality.  But  indeed  I  begin  to  see  that  the 
Prince  Desire  Amadeus  is  a  soldier  with  whom  any  man  might 
be  glad  to  serve.' 

'  It  may  come  to  that  yet,'  she  said,  suddenly  grave. 

He  paused  a  moment  in  his  occupation  of  unpacking  their 
frugal  meal  to  glance  at  her  resolute  face. 

'And  in  your  heart,'  he  ventured  to  say,  Hhat  thought 
gladdens  you  ? ' 

'  No,  not  gladdens  me,  but  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
fearful  joy.  Don't  betray  me,  M,  de  Saintr^.  But  you  know  I 
can't  help  being  the  daughter  of  my  great-grandfather  and  the 
niece  of  my  great-uncle.  Even  the  Duke  of  Hohenstein,  you 
know,  has  done  his  share.  But  I  have  never  confessed  before, 
and  the  secret  must  be  lefb  here  with  the  cheese-rinds.' 

De  Saintre  had  a  moment's  temptation  to  say  that  it  would  be 
left  in  his  heart,  but  his  good  angel  spared  him  the  blush  of  that 
remembrance,  and  he  uncorked  the  wine  in  silence. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Felix's  signal  sounded  beneath  the  tree. 
They  answered,  and  the  lad  came  up.  First  of  all  he  drew  from 
under  his  jacket  a  pair  of  shoes,  nailed  indeed  and  buckled,  but  of 
very  different  weight  and  dimensions  from  his  own. 

The  Princess  slipped  into  them  her  little  stockinged  feet,  and 
contemplated  the  effect  with  a  smile.  'When  I  am  Grand 
Duchess  of  Felsenheim,'  she  said,  '  those  shoes  shall  stand  under 
a  glass  case  in  my  dressing-room.  And  now,  Felix,  sit  down  and 
tell  us  your  grandmother's  news.' 

'  Two  soldiers  and  a  man  in  black  came  and  searched  the 
house.' 

*  Did  they  find  anything  ?  * 

The  boy  shook  his  head  with  a  grin.  '  They  say  in  the  town 
that  the  Grand  Duke  is  certainly  dying.  And  some  people  believe 
that  the  Duke  of  Hohenstein  has  shut  you  up  in  a  convent ;  and  the 
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Doke  of  Uohenstein's  people  are  telling  everybody  that  yon  have 
gone  away  with  M.  de  Saintr^,  to  marry  the  French  Princse.  And 
the  whole  town  is  in  an  uproar — ^yonr  Highness/  he  oondnded, 
with  a  jerk  of  sudden  remembrance. 

^  M.  de  Saintr6,  said  the  Princess,  '  will  you  come  into  the 
town  with  me  as  soon  as  it  is  dusk  ?  I  must  try  and  see  mj 
friends  there.* 

^  I  am  at  the  Prince's  orders/  Ludovic  answered  lightly,  bat 
their  eyes  had  crossed  in  graver  question  and  answer  than  th^ 
words. 

They  descended  from  their  nest  and  paced  back  sedately,  one 
after  the  other,  between  the  trees.  Among  the  boughs  above 
there  was  no  shadow,  but  here  and  there  amid  the  lower  leaves 
and  stems  crept  golden  streaks  of  light.  Ludovic  felt  that  his 
exquisite  day  of  holiday  was  over,  and  that  action  and  peril  stood 
next.  His  eyes  were  on  the  slim  figure  ahead;  his  heart  was 
divided  between  the  fear  of  danger  for  her  and  the  joy  of  sharing 
it  with  her. 

Arrived  at  the  farm,  the  Princess  took  Ursel  by  the  arm  and 
vanished  with  her  into  the  room  of  the  secret  cupboard.  De  Saintre 
was  bidden  to  mount  to  the  attic,  and  there  ten  minutes  later  the 
Princess  appeared  before  him  absolutely  transformed.  She  wore 
the  dress  of  a  workgirl  of  the  city ;  her  curls  had  disappeared 
under  a  smooth  flaxen  wig,  and  this  change  of  setting  gave  to  her 
complexion  a  look  of  high  colour  which  made  an  impenetrable 
disguise. 

*  Well  ? '  she  said,  smiling  at  his  face  of  amaze. 

*  Yes,'  he  said  slowly,  '  but ' 

'  But  what  ? '  asked  the  Princess,  contemplating  with  interest 
the  neat  thimble-shaped  bonnet  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 

*  Pardon  me  if  I  say  it — ^you  are  so  much  too  pretty.  It  is 
impossible  that  you  should  pass  without  remark.' 

*  Oh ! '  said  the  Princess,  evidently  startled.  *  Do  you  think  so, 
Ursel?' 

'  A  young  man  is  a  better  judge,'  said  Ursel  sententionsly. 

*  But  yes,  if  you  ask  me,  I  think  he  is  right.' 

Desiree  reflected  for  a  moment  with  an  air  of  doubt.     Then : 

*  Bring  me  a  bit  of  burnt  cork  Ursel,'  she  said ;   *  and  you, 
M.  de  Saintr^,  lend  me  the  inner  case  of  your  watch  for  a  looking- 


Ludovic  obediently  held  up  the  open  watch,  and  she  frowned 
at  it,  drawing  down  the  comers  of  her  mouth.   Delicately  blacken* 
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ing  her  little  finger,  she  set  a  faint  downward  touch  at  each  side 
of  her  mouth,  and  the  gentlest  indication  of  a  wrinkle  between 
the  brows.  Then  she  put  on  the  bonnet,  and  behold  1  the  face 
within  it,  though  still  pretty,  had  a  severity  calculated  to  repel 
the  most  audacious. 

'  Those  are  the  wrinkles  that  I  shall  have  when  I  am  an  old 
woman/  she  remarked,  as  she  once  more  consulted  Ludovic's 
watch-case  and  tied  her  bonnet-strings  into  an  accurate  bow. 
'  They  will  come  earlier  than  they  ought,  because  of  the  Baroness 
von  Kirschenau,  and  every  time  I  look  in  the  glass  I  shall  be 
more  and  more  unable  to  forgive  her/ 

She  broke  into  a  dimpling  smile,  with  the  most  bewilderingly 
incongruous  effect. 

'  My  name,'  she  pursued,  ^  is  Susanna  Schutzmesser,  of  Basle, 
and  I  am  a  milliner  in  search  of  occupation ;  you  are  my  brother 
Franz,  and  you  were  a  banker's  clerk  in  Paris.  We  shall  get  b 
less  countrified  dress  for  Herr  Schutzmesser  where  we  are  going. 
Here  are  our  two  passports,  which  are  quite  genuine  enough  for 
any  superficial  inspection ;  and  here  our  characters  from  a  milliner 
and  banker  in  Paris.     Do  you  think  you  can  keep  up  the  part  ? ' 

'  As  long  as  no  one  offers  me  work  in  my  own  vocation.' 

'  Oh !  no  one  can  expect  Herr  Schutzmesser,  fresh  from  Paris, 
to  be  au  ocmrant  of  the  German  coinage.  By  the  way,  are  you  a 
good  shot  ? ' 

'  Pretty  fair/ 

She  handed  him  a  diminutive  pistol,  remarking :  '  I  ca/n,  shoot, 
but  I  expect  it  would  do  better  in  your  hands.  And  now,  dear 
Ursel,  auf  Wiedersehen^  and  a  thousand  thanks.' 

She  took  the  old  woman's  two  hands  and  looked  at  her  with 
shining  eyes. 

As  for  Ursel,  her  face  twitched,  her  chin  trembled,  and  she 
forbore  to  utter  a  word. 

'  You  know  I  will  take  care  of  her,'  said  De  Saintr^. 

She  gave  a  fierce  nod  and  turned  away. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  brother  and  sister  Schutzmesser  passed 
under  one  of  the  city  gates — now  just  about  to  close  for  the  night 
— into  the  streets  of  Hohenstein. 

As  they  passed  along,  a  wandering  glance  or  two  explored  the 
recesses  of  the  bonnet,  but  encountering  there  a  stem,  unre- 
sponsive gaze,  hastily  withdrew ;  and  once  or  twice  a  passenger 
had  turned  to  look  again  at  a  couple  who  seemed  oddly  assorted 
•— the  man  so  rustic  in  his  dress,  the  woman  so  trimly  urban. 
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The  Princessy  her  arm  in  Ludovic's,   guided   him    silentlj 
through  street  after  street,  until  they  entered  one  the  aspect  of 
which  reminded  him  of  an  aristocratic  suburb  in  some  old  city  of 
his  own  country.     The  streets  were  ill-lighted  and  absolutely 
empty.      Straight  walls,  blank  below  and  sparingly  pierced  with 
windows,  rose  sheer  from  the  footpath,  and  here  and  there  a  wide 
archway  penetrated  the  wall  and  permitted  a  glimpse  of  a  paved 
or  planted  inner  court. 

The  Princess  stepped  unhesitatingly  into  one  of  these  arches 
of  entry.  A  porter  sat  invisible  in  a  niche.  She  murmttred  a 
word  to  him,  and  passed  on  into  the  court.  As  they  went  a 
whisper  fluttered  at  Ludovic's  ear :  ^  The  word  to  use  is  Amadea.' 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  court — which  was  surrounded  by  the 
body  and  wings  of  a  palatial  mansion,  old  and  grey — a  cloister 
ran  beneath  a  carved  balcony,  and  in  one  comer  of  the  cloister  a 
narrow  archway  gave  admittance  to  a  stone  stair.  The  steps 
were  dark,  but  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  came  from  a  bend  above. 

The  Princess  had  just  set  foot  upon  the  bottom  stair  when 
the  boom  of  a  low  deep  bell  floated  out  into  the  air  above  them. 
She  stopped  short,  and  her  hand  grasped  Ludovic's.  The  slow 
vibration  ebbed  away  in  the  quiet  air.  Still  the  Princess  stood 
listening,  with  her  foot  upon  the  stair.  Again  the  long  deep  note 
came  eddying  across  the  courtyard. 

'  It  is  the  great  cathedral  bell,'  she  whispered,  *  tolling  for  the 
Grand  Duke.' 

^  Then  here,'  said  Ludovic,  bending  his  knee  to  the  stair  at 
her  foot,  and  lifting  to  his  lips  the  little  hand,  ^  is  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Felsenheim.' 

She  left  her  hand  in  his,  and  leaned  back  for  a  moment  against 
the  wall  in  silence.    The  shadow  hid  her  face. 

'  It  is  a  heavy  weight,'  she  sighed ;  and  then  :  ^  I  am  glad  it 
happened  here,  and  not — not  presently.  It  is  good  to  stand  quiet 
for  a  minute,  and  to  feel  a  friend's  hand.'  Her  voice  changed  to 
a  note  of  infinite  compassion.  ^  My  poor  grandfather,'  she  said. 
'  He  must  have  looked  forward  too,  and  meant  to  do  so  much,  and 
had  such  hopes — and  now ' 

Her  voice  broke,  and  he  felt  the  sob  that  ran  through  her. 

He  held  her  hand  fast  in  silence.  Then :  '  I  suppose,'  he  said, 
*•  we  all  hope  and  try,  and  none  of  us  fulfils  his  hope.  But  each 
hope  starts  from  one  step  farther  forward.' 

The  guarded  generalities  were  cruelly  difficult  to  him.  Not 
words  but  caresses  are  the  natural  answer  to  tears.  The  momentary 
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pause  that  followed  was  worse  than  the  words,  and  he  spote 
again,  building  a  barricade  rather  against  his  own  emotions  than 
against  hers. 

*  It  is  a  great  opportunity  that  comes  into  your  hands,'  he 
said;  and  as  he  said  it,  he  saw  the  image  of  himself  as  the 
pedantic  moraliser. 

The  great  knell  tolled  out  again.  They  seemed  to  stand  roofed 
in  by  its  vibration. 

*  You  are  right,'  said  the  Princess.  *  It  is  a  great  opportunity ; 
and  I  stand  here  wasting  it.    Come,  let  us  go  in.' 


{To  ht  continued,) 
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OF  all  so-called  spooks,  he  who  makes  things  fly  about  is  the 
most  interesting  historically.  I  think  he  was  known  to 
ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria,  though  the  evidence  might  be  more 
explicit,  and  in  Europe  I  find  him  everywhere,  since  the  ninth 
century  of  our  era.  In  China,  as  in  Peru  and  America,  he 
abounds ;  and  whatever  else  he  is,  he  is  a  topic  of  belief  among 
peoples  ancient,  modem,  savage,  civilised.  Catholic,  Covenanting, 
Anglican,  Pagan,  Nonconformist,  Buddhist,  and  so  forth.  Thus 
the  belief  at  least  is  practically  *  universally  human.* 

#     # 
* 

The  existence  of  the  widely  diffused  belief  being  granted,  even 

by  the  most  sceptical,  we  ask.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  belief? 

Now,  it  is  certcdnly  based  on  real  phenomena,  whether  phenomena 

of  material  fact,  as  when  a  china  dog  is  seen  flying  through  the 

air,  or  phenomena  of  subjective  hallucination,  as  when  one  person 

or  several  persons  believe  they  see  a  china  dog  winging  its  aerial 

flight,  whether  it  really  does  wing  it  or  not.  These  facts,  then,  are 

facts,  but  to  say  that  the  flight  of  the  dog  is  caused  by  a  spook, 

or   by  any  other  hitherto    unrecognised   agency,  physical  or 

spiritual,  is  entirely  another  matter. 


#     # 
# 


In  the  Proceedings  of  the  S.P.R.,  Mr.  Podmore  criticises 
eleven  cases  of  so-called  PoltergdatSy  observed  and  often  reported 
in  the  newspapers,  between  1883  and  1894,  The  general  impres- 
sion made  by  Mr.  Podmore's  remarks  is  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
phenomena  are  caused  by  simple — very  simple — trickery,  and 
that  the  other  tenth  is  accounted  for  by  excitement,  illusion,  mal- 
observation,  false  memory,  and  so  forth.  If  this  be  true — and  it 
does  seem  very  probable — ^we  learn  at  least  that  a  special  kind  of 
foolish  trick  is  and  has  been  almost  universally  practised  by 
members  of  the  whx>Ie  human  race,  while  similar  illusions  or  bal- 
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lucinations  as  tmiversally  prevail.  All  peoples  notoriously  tell  the 
same  myths,  fiEdiy  tales,  fables,  and  improper  stories,  repeat  the 
same  proverbs,  are  amused  by  the  same  riddles  or  devmetUa^  and 
practise  the  same,  or  closely  analogous,  religious  rites  and  mysteries. 
PoUergeistereij  then,  is  a  kind  of  acted  myth,  exhibited  in  prac- 
tice,  not  in  narrative,  by  occasional  members  of  all  races,  in  all 
times.  They  are  also  subject  to  the  same  percentage  of  the  same 
illusions,  and  they  of  course  account  for  the  resulting  phenomena, 
real  or  illusive,  on  the  same  hypothesis — ^the  action  of  *  spirits/ 
Jesuits  and  Presbyterians  in  China,  .Cambodia,  Peru;  Scots 
writers  before  and  after  the  Seformation,  Anglican  divines, 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  Egyptian  Platonists,  Old  French 
men  of  letters,  modem  peasants,  modem  philosophers,  scholars  of 
the  Benaissance — are  all  in  the  same  tale.  This  in  itself  is  an 
interesting  fact  in  human  nature,  even  if,  on  Mr.  Podmore's 
showing,  there  is  no  more  to  be  learned  in  the  matter.  Given  a 
tricksy  little  girl  and  a  gallery  of  spectators,  and  the  whole  of  this 
world-wide  PoUergeiaterei  follows  inevitably,  obedient  to  the  laws 

of  evolution  in  human  affairs. 

#     # 
# 

I  will  now  analyse  Mr.  Podmore's  eleven  cases.  Case  1  I  omit 
for  the  present :  no  trick  was  detected.  In  case  2  the  medium, 
a  little  girl,  was  caught  in  the  act  and  confessed.  In  case  3 
trickery  was  not  detected.  In  case  4  a  witness,  strongly  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  trickery,  not  an  educated  man,  alleges  that  he 
observed  tricks.  Of  course  *  expectant  attention '  may  produce  a 
false  impression  in  a  witness's  mind  that  he  saw  a  trick,  quite  as 
easily  as  it  may  produce  a  false  impression  that  he  saw  a  miracle, 
or  even  more  easily.  Any  one  who  watches  a  conjurer  will  find 
that  he  thinks  he  sees  ^  how  it  is  done '  when  he  does  not.  This 
obvious  fact  is  often  neglected.  In  case  5  the  haunted  house  was 
that  of  a  caretaker  on  an  '  evicted '  Irish  farm.  Of  course  it  were 
superfluous  to  discuss  that  set  of  practical  jokes.  Omitting  case  6, 
case  7  seems  to  myself  quite  worthless.  In  case  8  there  was 
detection  and  confession^  also  in  case  9 — a  very  siUy  case  indeed. 
Silly,  too,  is  case  10 ;  the  witnesses  seemed  to  be  very  foolish 
visionaries.  Case  11  was  extremely  shady.  Thus  we  are  left, 
out  of  eleven  examples,  with  case  1  and  case  3  ;  case  4  I  reject, 
because  a  witness  thought  he  detected  artifice;  case  6  I  put 
aside,  as  a  visionary  girl  was  in  it — in  fact  out  of  eleven  only  two 
instances  appear  really  curious. 


vv  2 
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Of  these,  case  1  is  mach  the  oddest,  even  after  giantmg 
folly: — ^A.  That  the  evidence  was  taken  five  weeks  after  date. 
B.  That  there  were  discrepancies  in  the  evidence.  G.  That 
human  testimony  is  vexy  &llible.  As  to  B — the  discrepancies—' 
there  never  yet  were  witnesses  to  any  set  of  events,  from  a  mnrder 
to  a  contested  stroke  at  golf,  who  did  not  give  discrepant 
evidence.  Mr.  Podmore  took  and  recorded  the  evidence  in  1883. 
Experience  of  human  frailty  in  witness-bearing  has  since  made 
him  much  more  scepticaL  Consequently,  his  present  explanation 
of  case  I  is  in  direct  9ontradiction  to  the  ideas  advanced  by 

himself  thirteen  years  ago. 

#  • 

Mr.  Podmore's  tale  of  what  happened  in  a  Mr.  White's  little 
house  at  Worksop,  in  March,  1883,  is  an  almost  exact  parallel  to 
the  once  famous  Stockwell  Mystery  of  the  last  century.  Mr.  White 
was  a  horse-dealer;  his  character  was  not,  it  is  averred,  exactly  that 
required  in  CaBsar's  wife,  but  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  h^  was  not 
the  Poltergeist.  On  February  20,  or  21,  1883,  when  Mrs.  White 
was  alone  with  the  children,  her  table  frightened  her  by  tilting 
up  as  she  was  washing  the  tea  equipage.  On  February  20 
Mrs.  White  very  kindly  sheltered  Eliza  Bose,  the  child  of  an 
imbecile  mother.  Mr.  White  was  absent  till  February  28 ;  he 
left  the  house  early  on  March  1,  he  returned  on  March  2.  The 
disturbances  occurred  on  March  1,  when  White  was  absent,  and 
on  March  2  and  3,  when  he  was  present.  He  then  dismissed 
poor  Eliza  Bose,  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  which  ceased  when 

she  left. 

#  # 
# 

As  to  the  particular  miracles  which  occurred  I  will  not  weary 
the  reader.  A  policeman  and  a  physician  were  among  the 
witnesses.  Mr.  Podmore  writes  that  *  had  White  been  the  prin- 
cipal agent,  he  must  have  had  at  least  two  confederates,'  for  he 
was  absent  on  one  occasion,  and  his  brother  was  also  absent  on 
another.  These  confederates,  three  in  all,  ^must  have  been 
extremely  skilfol.'  There  was  no  trace  of  ^  mechanical  appliances.' 
This,  apparently,  was  written  in  1883.  But  now  Mr.  Podmore 
thinks  that  one  little  girl  probably  did  all  that,  in  1883,  he 
thought  a  hard  task  for  three  confederates,  of  whom  two,  at  least, 
were  adults,  though  the  evidence,  (for  what  it  is  worth)  shows 
that  the  events  occurred  in  the  child's  absence,  and,  in  one 
instance,  began  before  her  arrival.      A  doctor,  and  many  other 
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people,  saw  ^  a  basin  rise  slowly  from  the  bin,  no' one  being  near  it 
except  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  Higgs,  a  policeman.'  Now,  if  the  doctor, 
just  airived  on  the  scene,  saw  ihaiy  I  don't  believe  the  little  girl 
cansed  the  occurrence ;  especially  as  I  don't  even  see  how  three 
confederates  coold  have  worked  the  trick.  In  brief,  my  £Edth  in 
a  cload  of  witnesses  is  not  so  utterly  shattered  as  is  Mr.  Fodmore's. 
Nobody  seems  to  have  asked  about  the  previous  and  later  history 
of  this  child,  who  had  everything  to  lose  by  leaving  the  hospitable 
Mrs.  White,  and  nothing  to  gain  by  destroying  her  property. 
The  doctor's  evidence  is  only  alluded  to  in  passing,  though  he  was 
the  only  educated  witness.  Some  of  the  events,  the  earliest  ones, 
could  not  conceivably  have  been  worked  by  the  child,  though 
Tom  White  might  have  worked  them  in  his  brother's  absence. 
EnfiUy  if  the  events  were  done  by  trickery,  it  is  physically 
impossible  that  the  child  was  alone  in  the  trick.  And,  if  we 
reject  the  evidence  which  proves  this,  we  must  reject  the  evidence 
that  anything  occurred  at  all.  Thus,  as  feu:  as  case  I  goes,  Mr. 
Podmore  leaves  the  problem  as  difficult  as  he  found  it ;  he  only 
solves  it,  for  himself,  by  wholesale  disbelief  in  human  testimony. 
In  case  3  the  only  educated  witness,  a  doctor,  settled  the  matter, 
I  think,  in  &vour  of  trickery,  again  by  a  little  girL  So  there  is 
only  one  fair  case  out  of  eleven,  but  that  case  is  not  disposed  of 
by  Mr.  Podmore.  Nobody  can  dispose  of  it  now;  it  was  not 
sufficiently  examined  at  the  time.  On  the  whole,  the  sceptic  has 
much,  very  much,  the  best  of  the  matter  all  along  the  line.  But, 
once  out  of  eleven,  the  sceptic  carries  scepticism  to  an  extent 
which  practically  makes  evidence  of  no  value  at  all  in  a 
police-court. 


*     # 


The  most  curious  point  in  the  aflfair  is  this :  every  incident 
and  feature  in  six  or  seven  of  the  eleven  cases  is  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  evidence  in  a  hundred  old  cases  of  '  witchcraft.' 
The  ailing  hysterical  child,  her  hallucinations,  her  outcries  about 
a  visionary  old  woman  who  is  strangling  her,  the  tossing  about  of 
objects,  the  knocks  and  scratches,  these  things  are  invariable 
symptoms  of  the  maladies  described  by  Glanvil,  Cotton  Mather, 
Bovet,  and  crowds  of  other  old  writers.  Scores  of  innocent  people 
were  burned,  as  a  sequel  of  hysterical  illnesses,  like  these  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Podmore.  Increase  Mather  even  describes  an 
instance  in  which  the  girl  was  caught  in  the  act  of  furtively 
throwing  objects  about.    Now,  do  such  cases  occur  in  hospitals 
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for  nervous  diseases  ?  Are  they  the  results  of  rural  tradition  of 
witchcraft,  or  are  the  symptoms  automatically  evolved  by  the 
children?  Of  course,  there  have  been  plenty  of  Foltergeista 
where  no  little  girl  seems  to  have  been  concerned,  but  little  giris 
are  usually  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  One  of  them,  Christina 
Shaw,  of  Bargarran,  after  causing  several  innocent  people  to  be 
burned,  married  a  clergyman,  and  founded  the  Senfrewshire 
thread  manufactories.  Hysteria  went  with  commercial  ability. 
Inquirers  ought  to  follow  the  future  development  of  these  xmac-> 

countable  young  ladies. 

*  * 

• 

Probably  not  many  readers  could  tell  at  a  venture  what  the 
Bora  is.  The  Bora  is  the  religious  initiation  of  the  young  men  in 
Australian  tribes.  We  have  known  little  of  the  matter,  except 
that  the  rites  are  painful  and  disgusting,  that,  as  in  Greece,  the 
novice  is  daubed  with  clay,  which  is  washed  off  as  a  sign  of  his 
new  life,  and  that,  as  in  Greece,  the  Bull  Roarer,  Twmdun,  or 
p6fil3o9j  is  whirled  with  fearful  din. 

*  # 
# 

Mr.  Squire,  of  West  Maitland,  Australia,  sends  me  a  pamphlet 
of  his  on  the  subject.  It  is  '  popular,'  being  reprinted  fix)m  the 
local  Mercury.  To  be  '  popular '  a  writer  must  not  give  exact  refer- 
ences to  authority,  whether  from  books  or  from  witnesses  making  oral 
reports.  Beyond  mere  anecdote  the  public  declines  to  go,  and 
anecdote  is  not  evidence.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Squire  will  recast  his 
curious  work,  with  due  attention  to  scientific  testimony.  He 
cites  writers  without  naming  the  books  or  periodicals  in  which 
their  statements  are  to  be  found.  Mr.  Fison's  books  I  know.  Dr. 
John  Fraser  and  Mr.  H.  Matthews  have  evaded  me,  though  the 
latter's  work  is  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  New 

South  Wales. 

*  * 

Points  new  to  me  are  (1)  the  recognition  and  rude  representa- 
tion in  art  of  Baiamai,  already  known  to  us  as  the  Creator,  in 
Australia;  (2)  the  Grave,  from  which  a  confederate  arises  as  a 
type  of  Resurrection  to  the  New  Life  of  the  Initiated ;  (3)  the  be- 
stowal of  a  new  name  on  the  Initiated  ;  (4)  the  Cannibal  Sacra- 
ment. A  man,  after  a  course  of  petting  like  that  bestowed  on 
Aztec  victims,  is  slain,  and  morsels  of  his  flesh  are  distributed  and 
eaten  I    In  Mexico  the  victim,  it  seems,  was  a  figure  of  the  God. 
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Felix  liebrecht,  Mr.  Bobeitson  Smith,  and,  I  think,  Mr.  Fraser 
in  The  Oolden  Boughy  have  discussed  this  ghastly  ceremony. 
Prescott's  accounts  are  familiar.  Now,  Mr.  Squire  avers  ^  on  most 
reliable  authority '  (uncited)  that  the  blacks  of  Australia  are  guilty 
of  this  rite ;  he  adds,  *  To  my  knowledge,  it  has  never  before  been 
published.'  Doubtless  Mr.  Squire  will  oblige  science  by  giving 
his  authority  for  this  extraordinary  coincidence  in  the  manners  of 
Australia  and  Anahuac.  The  late  Mr.  Walter  Pater  once  contem- 
plated a  romance  on  the  Aztec  victim,  so  he  told  me  long  ago. 
Probably  he  never  wrote  a  line  of  the  work.  Mr.  Haggard  has 
since  touched  on  the  topic  in  Montezuma^a  Daughter.  Mr.  Squire 
thinks  that  this  sacrifice  constitutes  ^  the  highest  degree '  of  initia- 
tion. (5)  Moral  duties,  half  the  Decalogue,  are  inculcated  at  the 
Bora !  (6)  *  Secret  knowledge ' — ^not  of  a  moral  sort — is  incul- 
cated. (7)  The  Initiated  leap  into  and  extinguish  a  fire,  for  which 
I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  my  article  on  *  Passing  through  the 
Fire  *  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  August  1896.  This  is 
probably,  in  Australia,  a  purificatory  ceremony.  Mr.  Squire  does 
not  suggest  that,  as  in  India,  Fiji,  Tonga,  Bulgaria,  there  is  any 
pretence  to  magical  immunity  from  fire.  The  point  might  be 
investigated,  but  I  conceive  that  this  rite  rather  resembles  the 
Roman  Palilia. 


#     # 
# 


The  general  analogy  to  Greek  mysteries  is  obvious.  The 
daubing  with  dirt  signifies  the  uninitiated  life.  The  cleansing 
means,  to  quote  the  song  of  the  Mystic  in  Demosthenes, '  Worse 
have  I  fled,  better  have  I  found.'  The  *  bull  roarer '  is  common 
to  Greece  and  Australia.  The  tortures  recall  those  inflicted  on 
the  Spartan  boys,  or  among  the  Bed  Indians.  The  Grave,  and 
the  rite  there,  answer  to  the  Besurrection  of  Persephone.  For 
the  cannibal  sacrament  I  know  no  Greek  parallel,  though  a  kind 
of  Totemistic  sacrament  was  detected  by  Mr.  Bobertson  Smith  in 
Greek  ritual.  Mr.  Squire  conjectures  that  Stonehenge  is  a 
megalithic  Bora  circle — this  is  very  dubious  indeed.  It  is  to  be 
desired  that  Mr.  Squire  should  have  an  opportunity  of  publishing 
his  discoveries  in  native  art,  religious  and  secular,  especially  the 
old  wall  paintings  in  caves.  But  such  things  are  not  ^  popular.' 
I  have  only  tried  to  state  Mr.  Squire's  conclusions  briefly.  Like 
our  little  rural  hysterical  demoniacs,  they  point  to  the  sameness 
of  hunuin  nature,  even  in  strange  &ntastic  details  of  superstitions 
and  rites. 


# 
# 
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It  is  always  very  difficult,  no  doabt,  to  know  when  a  '  som« 
nambulist'  is  a  humbug,  whether  the  sleep  of  a  hypnotised 
patient  is  not  a  sham.  In  the  OenUeman's  Magaavne  of  1757  is 
a  pretty  crucial  experiment.  There  was  a  person  described,  not 
unjustly,  as  a  ^sleepy  woman,'  a  regular  human  dormouse.  A 
physician  conceived  that  she  was  merely  pretending,  so  he  had 
her  flogged,  rubbed  her  bleeding  shoulders  with  honey,  turned 
her  out  for  the  flies  to  bite,  and  drove  splinters  of  wood  under 
her  nails !  She  slept  peacefully  on,  yet  this  veiy  sceptical 
physician  was  not  convinced.     He  carried  the  scepticism  of  science 

rather  too  far. 

#     * 
# 

I  have  offered  many  notes  in  this  place  on  '  Passing  through 
the  Fire '  unharmed,  including  a  statement  about  Indian  coolies 
in  the  Straits  Settlements.  To-day  a  correspondent  sends  a 
description  of  precisely  the  same  ceremony,  witnessed  by  him  in 
Hhe  small  village  of  Peru,  near  Port  of  Spain,  in  Trinidad. 
The  performers  were  more  than  six  in  number,  and  were  coolies 
from  India.  Each  carried  one  or  two  lemons,  which  he  dropped 
into  the  fire,  and  they  were  afterwards  eagerly  snatched  up  by 
the  bystanders,  who,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  attributed  a 
healing  influence  to  them.'  The  ceremony  is  repeated  yearly. 
My  correspondent  makes  no  guess  at  how  the  thing  is  done.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  be  as  sceptical  as  the  doctor  of  the  sleepy 
woman,  but  the  quantity  of  evidence  as  to  this  *  fire  walk '  is 
increasing,  and  demands  examination,  if  only  as  a  piece  of  folk- 
lore. A  very  distinguished  anthropologist  says  that  this  Idnd  of 
thing  puzzles  him  as  much  as  myself.  In  dozens  of  colonies  and 
dependencies  British  officials  and  travellers  have  a  chance  of 
observing  the  rite,  and  a  well  laid-out  ^baksheesh'  might  solve 
the  mystery.  But,  as  Bogers  says  of  clairvoyance,  after  being 
puzzled  by  the  celebrated  Alexis,  '  I  do  not  believe  in  it,  for  the 
thing  is  impossible^ 

A.  Lang. 
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